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The New Year 



T HAT hope which, according to poetic authority, springs eter- 
nal in the human breast, may De relied on to give us all fresh 
courage to face the twelve months upon which we are just 
now entering. Whether there is a more solid basis for this courage 
than the perennial optimism of mankind does not clearly appear. 
Hardly a month elapsed during the year just closed that did not 
bring assurance from some economic or financial authority that the 
worst was over and the comer had been turned. There is a proverb 
which, says that it is a long lane that has no turning. In the light of 
our experience, a new proverb might be invented to the effect that 
the turnings of some lanes are very long. If the authorities re- 
ferred to were accurate in their prognostications, we have been a 
long while getting around the comer of our economic depression. 

Probably a more conservative view would be that we have not 
turned the comer, but that we seem to be getting pretty well down 
the lane, with the comer in hailing distance. Whether the worst 
is over is more than any one can with surety assert. The financial 
and political situation in Europe remains cloudy, and until the 
danger from this source is cleared up we can not be sure of freedom 
from economic disaster greater than any yet known. Efforts are 
being made to relieve the tension on this account, and these efforts 
may prove effectual ; but while this threat hangs over the economic 
situation in Europe, the United States, and indeed the entire world, 
there is no wisdom in shutting our eyes to its dangerous character. 

One thing is certain, namely, that our own economic situation 
has become inextricably linked with that of Europe. Talk as we 
will of our isolation, it can be no more than talk, and of the idlest 
kind. 

Fortunately, there are some signs of a bettering situation here 
at home, especially in the decrease of unemployment and the re- 
vival in the building industry. But manufacturing in many lines 
still languishes, and trade, both foreign and domestic, is greatly de- 
pressed. The record of commercial failures for the year is the worst 
in our entire history. Our railway problem yet remains unsettled. 
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Congress has made a considerable reduction of taxation but has 
shown little appreciation of the great need of economy in public 
expenditures, while the disposition to impose punitive taxes on 
wealth still prevails. 

The facts of the situation as disclosed by the history of the past 
twelve months afford scant basis for an excessive degree of optim- 
ism, but they evidence our ability to withstand, thus far at least, 
a shock of unprecedented severity. Under this tremendous strain 
our business has been carried on, even though in attenuated volume, 
and our banks have survived. Liquidation, though still far from 
complete, has been carried to an extent which makes it possible for 
us to contemplate a possible future storm with much greater 
equanimity than was possible two years ago when our sails were 
broadly set. 

The best guaranty of the future lies in a public opinion that will 
insist on a policy of the strictest economy in governmental expendi- 
tures, a more sweeping reduction of taxation, and the fostering of 
such policies as will help in restoring the profitable conduct of in- 
dustry and trade, so that the unemployed may find work. 

0 



International Financial Problems 



P RESUMABLY after the conclusion of the conference for the 
limitation of armaments an international meeting of some 
kind will take place for the purpose of dealing with financial^ 
problems. These problems have to do with the balancing of bud- 
gets, the reduction of paper currencies and the stability of ex- 
change. There has been a good deal of opinion to the effect that 
these are matters to be adjusted by the respective states rather than 
by international agreement, but opinion is gradually veering around 
to a contrary direction. Many financial experts believe that these 
problems are too large to be settled in any way except through in- 
ternational agreements of some kind. 

Assu min g that the Washington program for the limitation of 
armaments shall be carried out, this will constitute a long step for- 
ward in bringing about conditions that will make it possible for 
some of the European countries to bring their revenues more nearly 
up with their expenditures. As the heavy taxation which military 
and naval outlays require renders necessary the issue of large 
amounts of paper currency, the cutting off of these expenditures 
will on the other hand make it possible for some of the governments 
to reduce their paper circulation. The Disarmament Conference 
will, therefore, be the first step and a most important one in the 
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direction of international financial rehabilitation, since it will bring 
about largely decreased expenditures. . 

It seems not improbable that following the Disarmament Con- 111 
ference there will be a convocation of some sort to deal with inter- v 
national financial questions. Even should this conference be called 
in the near future it is difficult at present to forecast what remedies 
it may propose. These may take the form of an international bank 
or agency, or some kind of a vast loan to be used as a sort of inter- 
national revolving fund to be applied at the most dangerous spot 
as occasion may require, or it may take the form of a manipulation 
of exchange through some of the devices which have been employed 
both during and prior to the war. 

It has been said that opinion is tending to regard the interven- \ 
tion of governments in international finance as a necessity. This 
intervention is provided for the Ter Meulen scheme, which is in 1 
the course of being put into operation in Europe, and which calls 
for the government’s guarantee of the importers’ credits. A some- 
what similar expedient is now in actual employment in the United ( 
States through the War Finance Corporation whose operations help j 
in the export of American products. The fact that the proposed J 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation failed to get under way in I 
the United States may also be taken as an indication that the finan- 1 
cial problem at present is one too vast for private enterprise. 

It is quite possible that it may not be necessary for the gov- 
ernments to enter into any joint financial undertakings in the di- 
rection indicated, but substantially the same purpose may be 
achieved if, as a result of a financial conference officially convoked, 
some method of co-operation could be devised which would have 
at least a quasi official sanction such as would be conferred by the 
character of a conference composed of delegates officially appointed 
by the various governments interested. . 

Very likely the effect of some practicable plan of international | 
co-operation would act as a strong tonic on the world’s credit situa- *i 
tion. 

The world has arrived at the point where in international finance . 
each country cannot be left to work out its own salvation. A healthy | 
financial situation in all of the leading countries of the world is of l 
major importance to every country. If this fact is realized, and fi 
effective means taken for bringing to the weaker countries the help I 
of the stronger, it should powerfully tend toward a restoration of • 
financial confidence throughout the world. 

Perhaps in most of the discussion of international financial 
problems a tendency has been manifested to expect too much of the 
United States. Fortunate as is the financial position of this coun- 

\ try, it is not such as to enable us to take upon our shoulders all of j 
the world’s burdens. We are doubtless in a position to exercise) 
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leadership, but effective leadership implies faithful co-operation. 
The problems to be worked out are certainly great enough to call 
for all the strength which the united nations of the world can offer. 
If through the medium of an international financial conference such 
co-operation could be brought about in behalf of a few sound and 
simple financial measures, it should go far toward remedying the 
prevailing distrust. 

While some new forms of financial mechanism may be required 
to meet what is essentially an unprecedented situation, it will prob- 
ably be found that less reliance is to be placed in these expedients 
than in compliance with well established principles. Economy in 
governmental expenditures, and efficiency in carrying on all in- 
dustry and trade, the strict performance of obligations, and a de- 
termination to return to a sound currency system at the earliest 
possible moment, will probably do more to restore confidence and 
bring about normal conditions than any plan which the most ex- 
pert financier can devise. 

It may be necessary for an international financial conference 
to lend a willing ear to some device to bridge over the present situa- 
s tion, but it should be regarded more as a temporary expedient that 
\ cannot permanently replace the principles upon which sound 
■ finance has existed for the last one himdred years. 

$ 

The Ter Meulen Credit Scheme 

T HE plan put forth at the Brussels Financial Conference, and 
which was expounded by its organizer. Sir Drummond 
Fraser, at the recent convention of the American Bankers 
Association, is essentially a method of re-enforcing private credit 
with governmental support. The necessity for such an extraordi- 
nary expedient of finance, of course, arises from the shattered state 
of credit in Europe following the heavy expenditures entailed by 
the recent war. It goes without saying that private credit is in a 
very bad way when resort must be had to such an unusual course 
to Sustain it. 

In ordinary times the employment of government credit in this 
way could not fail to be of very great service in bettering the credit 
of individuals. These are not ordinary times, however. It so hap- 
pens that most of the governments of Europe that would be called 
upon to make further pledge of their credit are already in default 
of their own obligations and in several cases to a very large amount 
of both principal and interest. Under such circumstances it is diffi- 
cult to see just what benefit would be conferred upon the credit of 
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individuals by an offer of governmental support. The guaranty 
of a bankrupt offers but a slim reliance to the creditors. 

Instead of making this further exceptional use of their credits 
the debtor countries of Europe would probably help their com- 
merce and industry quite as effectually by first endeavoring to re- 
store the. confidence of the investing world in their own solvency. 
This restoration of confidence would certainly not be helped by the 
creation of further obligations which could only tend to weaken an 
already depleted credit. 

In certain quarters much reliance is being placed on the efficacy 
of the Ter Meulen credit scheme and it will be unfortunate if these 
expectations fail of realization. With the credit of the European 
governments so badly shattered as at present, it is difficult, however, 
to see what basis exists for any other outcome. 

The more closely the European credit situation is studied the 
more apparent will it become that however promising some ofjthese 
expedients may appear to be at the outset, they can offer little hope 
of amelioration when put into practice. The way out or debt is 
to work hard, to save and to pay. It is probable that if there were 
some easier way of handling one’s indebtedness it would tend to a 
perpetuation of obligations and operate to discourage their pay- 
ment. 

If the great burden of debt arising from the war could be wiped 
out by some magical process of cancellation, it would tend to lessen 
the horror with which nations are gradually coming to regard in- 
ternational armed conflicts. If the peoples of the respective coun- 
tries who engage in war shall be held to payment to the uttermost 
farthing, they may in time come to put a check upon the military 
ambitions of the statesmen and rulers who guide their destinies. 

Every humane person must regard with approval all wisely con- 
sidered measures for diminishing the loss of human life as a result 
of war, but it is questionable whether or not any real service to 
humanity is rendered by wishing that the cost of war be either 
diminished or obviated altogether. The knowledge that war is the 
most expensive pastime in which mankind can engage should afford 
a lesson that will in time sink into human consciousness. It is in- 
cumbent upon the people of the respective nations of the world to 
think more intensely of the expenditures which war entails before 
these conflicts take place rather than afterwards. Having in mind 
the tremendous loss of life and the enormous expenditure of treas- 
ure resulting from the late war, the peoples of the various countries 
should the more urgently demand that hereafter every possible 
measure be taken to render like conflicts impossible. 

Before the outbreak of the Great War many of the nations of 
the world were engaged in military and naval rivalry and in trade 
and territorial controversies which were certain to involve some of 
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the countries in war. The statesmen and rulers of the world went 
ahead with these policies without receiving any check from their con- 
stituencies, who evidently regarded with approval the course that 
was being taken. In view of this fact it is now rather late for those 
who must pay the cost of the war to seek for some means of ridding 
themselves of an obligation which their own indifference imposed. 

When all is said, the fact remains that if people want war they 
must pay for this expensive luxury. If they do not wish to pay 
they should not only give their unhesitating support to all measures 
calculated to avoid war, but insistently demand that their rulers 
adopt peaceful policies. 

& 

Reinvesting Our European Loan 

T HE suggestions made in the December number of The 
Bankers Magazine and which were also repeated in sub- 
stance by Mr. Vanderlip in his address before the Economic 
Club in New York on November 28, for reinvesting the sums due 
us from the European governments in various forms of productive 
and transportation enterprises in these countries, is well enough in 
theory but unfortunately its practical application is very difficult. 
The reinvestment of a sum already loaned out presupposes its pay- 
ment, and there is no immediate prospect of any substantial part 
of the European indebtedness to the United States being paid off. 
However attractive, therefore, this proposal may be from a theoreti- 
cal standpoint, it will not amount to much practically until we begin 
to receive payments on account of the European debt. 

As pointed out in the December number of The Bankers 
Magazine, there is another difficulty which will hinder the reinvest- 
ment of these loans in Europe since they were made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and not by the bankers of the country. 
It would not be difficult to devise some financial expedient to over- 
come this obstacle. In a sense, so long as the loans remain unpaid, 
they are being reinvested although such reinvestment is compulsory 
rather than voluntary. 

If the European countries that are indebted to the United States 
would put forth extraordinary efforts to meet their interest obliga- 
tions and gradually to pay back some of the principal sums due, 
means could doubtless be found for reinvesting these amounts in 
restoring the transportation and manufacturing activities in the 
countries that suffered most from the war. The confidence which 
such payments would tend to restore, and the good effects of their 
reinvestment in European enterprises, should gradually tend to the 
restoration of normal economic conditions in Europe. 
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It is not very encouraging in fostering the investment of Ameri- 
can funds in the European countries to have the United States fur- 
nish fresh loans for the purpose of meeting accumulated interest 
obligations on the debts. The lending of money for the purpose 
of paying off a loan is one of the most familiar expedients of finance, 
but its efficacy is considerably weakened when such fresh loans must 
be made applicable to taking up defaulted interest. This is one 
reason why further European financing by American bankers fails 
to attract interest. 

At the first signs of returning solvency among the governments 
now heavily indebted to this country, and of which indication there 
could be no stronger manifestation than the taking up of defaulted 
interest obligations, doubtless American banks will be eager to make 
reinvestment in the productive enterprises of Europe. 

Mr. Vanderlip in his New York address pointed out that the op- 
portunities for the investment of American capital in certain parts 
of Europe were comparable to those which have existed in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and western regions of the United States. Un- 
fortunately, the political and economic conditions are far less stable 
than they were in those sections of our own country. Until these 
unusual risks are removed it is too much to expect that American 
capital in very great volume will go abroad for investment, espe- 
cially when in these times there are still so many fine opportunities 
for profitably and safely investing capital at home. 

G 

Our Growing Investment Demand 

O NE of the notable financial developments of the time is the 
large and apparently growing demand for high grade securi- 
ties. Notwithstanding the fact that issues follow each other 
on the market in rapid succession, they seem to be readily absorbed 
and in a number of cases there has been a sharp rise in price im- 
mediately after the issue was announced. If this tendency con- 
tinues very long it will result in high grade bonds being offered at 
a much lower rate than has been considered necessary for some time 
in order to attract investors. 

We may still be a good ways off from the old four per cent, rate 
which for many years prior to the war was considered an ample 
return on securities of the best class, but it can hardly be expected 
that sound securities will be offered much longer on a basis approxi- 
mating double the figure named. 

The heavy demand for investment securities is probably due to 
several causes. In the first place, our large accumulations of gold 
have given the banks ample reserve funds and have tended to lower 
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interest rates. The falling off in business enterprise has also tended 
to add to the supply of available banking funds on lower terms. 
As the demand and opportunities for employment of funds in 
manufacturing and commercial enterprises have declined, the sur- 
plus funds have naturally sought investment in the security mar- 
kets. Another cause for the active demand for bonds is also to be 
found no doubt in the disposition of those having large incomes to 
divert their funds from investment in enterprise to tax exempt 
securities. If this demand continues it will lead to such bidding for 
securities of this character as to enhance their price unless the vari- 
ous states and municipalities should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to offer securities in such volume as would fully meet the 
demand for them. 

Although the United States has been criticised for its lack of 
interest in foreign loans — an indifference which might easily be ex- 
plained in view of our experience with many of those already made 
— yet it will be found that we are gradually becoming very heavy 
holders of foreign obligations. Every few months some foreign 
flotation of quite large amount is announced and these offers are 
readily subscribed. It is hoped that our more recent foreign in- 
vestments may prove more fortunate than some of those heretofore 
made, although ground for this hope hardly exists in the economic 
and political conditions prevailing in some of the countries to which 
advances have been made. It is even questionable whether Ameri- 
can bankers have in all cases in making these loans exercised that 
degree of prudence which is alone consistent with safety. 

It is quite true that the lending of money abroad will tend to 
foster our international trade, but it is equally true that if these 
loans prove uncollectible this fact will develop a friction between 
the United States and its debtors largely tending to offset the ad- 
vantages of increased trade. 

Regret must again be expressed that we have thus far failed 
in the attempt to organize and put into operation a large interna- 
tional financial corporation that would thoroughly examine the 
basis of all the foreign offers made in this country, and would put 
these offers up to the public only after such careful investigation 
as would reasonably assure their safety. In saying this it is not 
intended to reflect in the least on the banks and international bank- 
ing-houses that are now engaged in marketing international securi- 
ties. Many of these banks and banking-houses have developed 
great skill through long years of handling foreign loans, and their 
integrity is beyond question. Admitting all this, however, there 
would seem to be a real need for an institution of the character in- 
dicated. If the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation had been 
organized and had operated in accordance with the plans of those 
engaged in its formation, it should not have interfered in the least 
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with the existing banks and banking-houses that are handling in- 
ternational securities but in time should have so broadened the 
American market for securities of this character as to afford even 
more business for the existing agencies than they are now handling. 



The Taxation of Wealth 

I N studying the surtaxes imposed by the new Revenue Act rang- 
ing from one per cent, on incomes between $6,000 and $10,000 
up to fifty per cent, where the net income exceeds $200,000, 
the question arises as to the disposition those having large incomes 
will show in continuously contributing such large amounts to the 
Federal Government. So long as our war indebtedness remains 
unpaid there must of necessity be imposed upon the country very 
heavy taxes ; but in time, as these debts diminish, the necessity for 
such burdensome taxation will disappear. 

Since we are not likely soon to receive payment of our foreign 
loans, which would enable us to reduce our own public debt, we are 
likely to be under the necessity for a long time of imposing heavy 
taxes. So long as this necessity exists, these taxes will be borne 
with more or less toleration although statements have already been 
made that the wealth of the country is not at all reconciled to con- 
tributing so large a share of its gains to the public exchequer. 

It will be interesting to note what effect these heavy taxes will 
have in the course of time on the earnings of individuals and cor- 
porations. If so large a sum must be absorbed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment it may be doubtful whether the incentive to earn these large 
gains will longer exist. The joy of making money solely for the 
pleasure of paying it out in the form of taxes is one that has escaped 
general observation. 

At present, as already stated, these heavy taxes represent con- 
tributions that must be made out of the accumulations of wealth 
to meet our huge public debt. To this extent they are entirely de- 
fensible. To the degree that such taxes are imposed with the idea 
of checking the accumulation of wealth, or in effecting a redistribu- 
tion of the gains of industry, the justification of such taxes may be 
brought in question. Huge sums exacted from the people in the 
form of taxes tend to beget extravagant appropriations by Con- 
gress. Indeed, even the heavy payments required to meet our debt 
obligations do not seem sufficient to restrain this propensity on the 
part of the legislative body. 

While no opposition is justified to the collection of taxes to take 
care of our public debt, and to meet the other necessary expenses 
of the Government, such objections can readily be raised against 
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the taking from private individuals of a large share of their gains 
to be employed in doubtful philanthropic activities initiated by the 
Government at Washington. If such gains were left in the hands 
of individuals they would in most cases be reinvested in other pro- 
ductive enterprises, and would therefore be performing a service 
to the people quite as great as would follow their use in any scheme 
that can be devised by the average legislative wisdom existing at 
Washington. 

Productive enterprises of this country and of the world are 
always in need of all the gains which industry can make, and these 
gains can be better employed in the interest of the whole people at 
large by' leaving them in the hands of those who made them than 
by pouring them into the public Treasury to be voted out and ex- 
travagantly employed under the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The same degree of skill and financial ability required to 
earn these gains in the first instance will assure their reinvestment 
to the public benefit. No evidence is at hand that the Government 
can possibly make such wise use of these funds as has been done 
by those who earned them. Examples of inefficiency and extrava- 
gance in governmental intervention in enterprise are too numerous 
to justify any hope that the public would gain by diverting the 
revenues of corporations and individuals into the Treasury, and 
taking them out of the productive enterprises of the country. 

While very fully approving of all taxation that may be essential 
to meeting the requirements of the public debt, and other justi- 
fiable expenditure, the people of this country should narrowly watch 
any disposition of Congress to absorb the gains of industry solely 
for the purpose of employing them in governmental schemes of 
doubtful value which are certain to entail an unwise use of funds 
which have been accumulated through the industry of our workers 
and the skill of our captains of industry. 



Federal Regulation of the Sale of Securities 

A T the last annual meeting of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America there was considerable discussion of pro- 
posals for regulation of the sale of securities by the Federal 
Government. 

Some time ago a bill was introduced in Congress known as the 
“Federal Fraud Act.” Its introduction came as a result of the 
joint activities of the American Bankers Association and the In- 
vestment Bankers Association. This bill provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Securities Committee bv each of the Federal Reserve 
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Banks; each committee is to keep informed as to securities sold or 
offered for sale within its district, and if it is found that in the sale 
or offer of securities involving use of the mails or other interstate 
or foreign commerce agencies fraud is being practiced, the commit- 
tee shall report to the Attorney-General who may make an investi- 
gation. The Attorney-General may also proceed upon complaint 
from sources other than the committee. If it is found that fraud 
is being practiced, the Attorney-General, may, under the provisions 
of the bill, issue an order requiring the cessation of fraudulent prac- 
tices. This order would operate something like an injunction but 
would be subject to review by a Federal District Court, from whose 
decisions an appeal would lie. 

While it is not intended that this bill shall take the place of the 
blue sky laws, it would seem, nevertheless, to meet all reasonable 
requirements in the protection of the public from the sale of fraudu- 
lent securities. 

In discussing the proposal for Federal regulation of the sale 
of securities, M. A. Traylor, president of the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, stated before the meeting of the Investment 
Bankers Association, that while Federal supervision over the issue 
of securities is urgently needed to protect the people against un- 
scrupulous promoters, such legislation should not go to the extent 
of interfering with the marketing of sound securities. 

Very likely many of the so-called blue sky laws have already 
gone much farther in this respect than is either desirable or neces- 
sary, and it is to be hoped that some simple provision like the bill 
already referred to may gradually take the place of these more 
closely restricted measures which the states have already adopted. 

In speaking before the Investment Bankers Association Mr. 
Traylor pointed out that a fraudulent sale of securities could not 
take place without an intent to defraud, and he stated that in many 
cases losses were due to misguided business ventures rather than 
to out-and-out frauds. He also called attention to the fact that 
restrictions on the sale of securities would likely be followed by fur- 
ther restrictions on commercial loans made by the banks. On this 
point he said: 

“If they can tell you gentlemen first what you can sell, and then 
tell the investing public what they may buy, then how much farther 
is it before they can tell, through the same principle, the commercial 
banker upon what security he shall loan his money and under what 
terms and conditions; and how much longer will it be before they 
will tell us what character of proposition we shall finance, because, 
after all, what is the difference between the loan I make for the 
promotion of American industry and the loan made as the represen- 
tative of the buyer? What is the difference? In its final analysis 
there is not a bit in the world. If there is any difference at all to 
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the trusteeship I have over deposited funds in my care, there should 
be greater restrictions upon the character of loans I should make 
as a banker than of investment of the funds I have accumulated 
myself.” 

Both the state and Federal governments have already thrown 
important restrictions around the conduct of banking, but notwith- 
standing these restrictions each bank has a great degree of liberty 
over the kind of loans it shall make. The theory upon which public 
regulation of banking has been based has not contemplated an in- 
terference of the Government in the active management of the vari- 
ous banking institutions. 

It is difficult to see how any substantial injury would result to 
individuals if the laws relating to the sale of securities were to em- 
body the principle that securities should be offered in all cases 
merely for what they represent. If this simple provision were com- 
plied with, the element of fraud would be eliminated in all cases. 
Quite frequently a useful purpose is served by the sale of securities 
which have little or no present value, but whose prospective value 
is very great. Indeed, if the sale of securities of this character is* 
to be stopped, it will tend quite seriously to impair the development 
of many enterprises. The only harm to the individual results from 
the offer of securities of prospective value as if they had a present 
value. After all, about the only thing necessary in offering securi- 
ties to the public is that the truth shall be stated in all cases. 

Excessive zeal on the part of governments to protect the indivi- 
dual from the consequences of speculative investments is liable to 
interfere with the development of enterprise, and probably repre- 
sents an excessive degree of paternalism. 

The investor who buys securities without first having made care- 
ful investigation, or who buys with the expectation of reaping enor- 
mous profits, needs but little public protection from the conse- 
quences of his own acts. His most effective protection will come 
from the experiences obtained through such ill-advised employment 
of his money. 

Much of this protective legislation arises from a pretended desire 
to safeguard the “widow and orphan” — rather indefinite terms fre- 
quently employed to justify various forms of paternal legislation. 
Probably the widow and orphan lose their funds through unsound 
investments less frequently than greedy and light-headed persons 
who become infected with the desire to make money suddenly with- 
out any thought of whether the enterprise in which they put their 
money renders any service to the public or not. Such individuals 
should not have much public sympathy wasted on them, but may 
quite safely be left to reap the consequences of their own folly. By 
getting their fingers burned often enough they may learn to avoid 
the fire. 
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Segregation of Trust Funds 

A CCORDING to a provision of the Federal Reserve Act na- 
tional banks acting in a trust capacity are thus required to 
deal with trust funds awaiting investment: 

“Funds deposited or held in trust By any bank waiting invest- 
ment shall be carried in a separate account and shall not be used 
by the bank in the conduct of its business unless it shall first set 
aside in the trust department United States bonds or other securi- 
ties approved by the Federal Reserve Board.” 

A regulation to carry out this provision of the law has been 
promulgated by the Federal Reserve Board. 

A New York national bank that has established a trust depart- 
ment objects to the requirement in question on the following 
grounds: 

“It therefore follows that a burden is placed on the national bank 
acting as trustee under a corporate mortgage where large sums are 
deposited with it for the payment, at maturity or otherwise, of the 
obligations of the mortgagor company. It may follow that the 
national bank has not sufficient investments that it can release for 
such purposes, in which case its activities are limited or rendered 
nugatory by the idle use of the funds. 

“We are informed that trust companies, created under the laws 
of this state, are not required to make any deposits with themselves 
or otherwise, other than the securities deposited with the state 
authorities for the protection of private or court funds, which the 
national banks in this state are also required to deposit upon as- 
suming fiduciary powers, and which deposit the Harriman National 
Bank has made. 

“It is, therefore, our contention and belief that the requirement 
of Section 5, Regulation “F” Series of 1919, imposes a condition 
upon national banks (exercising fiduciary powers) which destroys 
competition with trust companies in this state by limiting our cor- 
porate activities to the extent of our investments at disposal and, 
therefore, the very purpose of allowing national banks to compete 
with trust companies is defeated.” 

Rather curiously the provision to which the New York bank ob- 
jects as being burdensome is not considered sufficiently stringent by 
the Orphan’s Court of Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania, which 
has denied trust company powers to national banks after citing the 
provision of the Federal Reserve Act already mentioned. In Penn- 
sylvania trust companies are required to keep their trust funds sepa- 
rate from the general assets of the bank, and the State Banking 
Department requires trust funds to be deposited in separate bank- 
ing institutions. 

Further grounds for refusing trust company privileges to na- 
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tional banks were found by the court referred to in that provision 
of the National Banking Act which renders the books of national 
banks not subject to inspection except as provided in the National 
Banking Act, and the Orphan's Court of Philadelphia County also 
objected to the handling of trust funds by national banks on the 
ground that these institutions were conducted for profit. Objection 
to the national banks acting in a trust company capacity is also 
made by this court because of the wide powers which are given to 
receivers of national banks in case of insolvency. 



The Bankers Magazine Advertisers 

W HILE it is very bad taste for a publication to indulge in 
self-praise, this objection, which applies to the reading 
matter of a periodical, can hardly be held as embracing the 
advertising pages. 

Believing, therefore, that it is entirely proper to speak a good 
word in behalf of the many banking institutions and other enter- 
prises represented in its advertising pages, The Bankers Maga- 
zine wishes to call attention to these announcements especially as 
representing the progress made in recent years in financial adver- 
tising. 

In point of both quantity and quality, the advertisements 
printed in these pages from month to month make a decidedly im- 
pressive showing. If compared with the bank advertising of a 
quarter of a century ago, it will be found that in typographical 
appearance, in illustration, and especially in the character of the 
text matter, these advertisements have shown an astonishing im- 
provement. They not only attract the eye and hold attention, be- 
cause of attractiveness from the standpoint of appearance, but they 
engage interest by the messages which they convey. 

Not long ago a well known banker in one of the larger cities of 
the country made the statement to the editor of The Bankers 
Magazine that the advertising was more interesting than the read- 
ing matter. This statement, instead of causing irritation, was 
gladly received as an indication of the high value which bankers 
have come to place upon really effective forms of banking publicity. 

Perhaps in no country in the world have the people come to 
repose so much confidence in advertising as we now do in this coun- 
try. It can be truthfully said of many publications besides The 
Bankers Magazine that their advertising pages are the most at- 
tractive and interesting features of the publication. It is hardly 
too much to say that very many magazines are bought chiefly with 
the object of carefully studying the advertising pages. These have 
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been enhanced in interest by the use of various devices, such 
as telling illustrations and the deft employment of colors, as 
well as by the intimate and instructive character of the message 
itself. 

The dignity which was formerly supposed to be an invariable 
element of bank advertising has softened to the extent of employ- 
ing a number of the advertising expedients in use by commercial 
and manufacturing enterprises. Even with this liberalizing of bank 
advertising, the banks manage to remain entirely within the bounds 
of propriety consistent with the conduct of the banking business. 
Undoubtedly there is a line which divides effective and proper bank 
advertising from that of the exploitation of commercial wares. It 
is believed that the majority of bank advertisements keep well 
within this division. 

From the high character of the bulk of present day financial ad- 
vertising, it will be recognized that the banks are paying much more 
attention than formerly to this branch of their business. Hereto- 
fore the advertising of a bank has been regarded with more or less 
indifference and the preparation of advertisements and the selection 
of mediums were duties which have been devolved upon some minor 
employee without any special knowledge of bank advertising. This 
is no longer the ease. In nearly all of the larger banks of the 
United States at the present time the advertising is either in charge 
of some one specially qualified to handle it, or the services of an 
expert financial advertising agent have been requisitioned. A care- 
ful examination of the numerous advertisements presented in our 
advertising section from month to month will demonstrate the fact 
that those now charged with the responsibility of the preparation 
of bank advertisements are doing some excellent work. 

The banks of the United States have been pioneers in making 
their announcements to the public attractive and informative in 
character, but their efforts in this direction are being adopted by 
the banks of many other countries. In some foreign countries banks 
have long shown an indisposition to do advertising of any kind, but 
there is a marked tendency to change their policy in this respect. 
For a long while the British banks were extremely conservative in 
regard to the matter of advertising, but in recent years they have 
become quite liberal advertisers. Advertising among the French 
banks is not yet general, but there are some indications that these 
institutions are preparing to follow the more liberal policies of their 
British and American competitors. The banks of several other 
European nations are also becoming alive to the advantages of 
proper advertising representation. The Australian and Japanese 
banks have long been very liberal advertisers. 

The large number of bank advertisements appearing regularly 
in The Bankers Magazine, and covering nearly all parts of the 
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globe, constitute a valuable source of information for the banks of 
the United States and other countries that are seeking to employ 
the best forms of hank advertising, for these advertisements repre- 
sent some of the largest and strongest banking institutions in the 
world. The fact that such institutions find it profitable continu- 
ously to be represented in the advertising pages of The Bankers 
Magazine is an evidence of the value of such publicity. 

The Bankers Magazine takes a just pride in the large number 
and the representative character of the bank advertisements car- 
ried in its pages from month to month and year to year. These 
advertisements may be taken to represent the community of com- 
mercial and financial interests which exists among the various coun- 
tries of the world, and also as a harbinger of that happier time when 
the nations and people of the world shall come to realize that their 
interests are not antagonistic but identical. 

O 

The Bankers Magazine for 1922 

I NCREASED activity in presenting information relative to the 
world’s progress in banking, finance and economic develop- 
ment will mark the policy of The Bankers Magazine for the 
year 1922. Neither the achievements of the past nor the actualities 
of the present afford any warrant for a slackening of activities for 
the future. The year 1922 may or may not witness a revival of 
prosperity; but even should it be an unusually quiet period, or 
even — putting the worst possible face on matters — should it witness 
still further depression, that is no reason for sitting still, content 
with the past and despairing of the future. Whatever the year 
1922 may bring forth — and let us hope for the best — this country 
and the whole world will surely move forward, either this year or 
the next, or at some time. We are building for that future day, and 
our policies for the coming year are already planned along lines 
of more active development than at any time in the past. 

At the beginning of its seventy-sixth year The Bankers 
Magazine finds its circulation, advertising patronage and influence 
unexampled in its history; but far from being content with this 
enviable situation, the publishers are determined to make the 
Magazine better than ever before and a still worthier representa- 
tive of American banking and finance. 
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ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
President Chase National Bank,! New York 



(^\N April 6, 1921, Mr. Wiggin became president of the Chase 
National Bank, having been chairman of the board since January, 
1918, and president from 1911 to 1918. 

Mr. Wiggin was an assistant National Bank Examiner in Boston, 
and assistant cashier of the Third National Bank of Boston, becoming 
vice-president of the Eliot National Bank there in 1897. He came to 
New York as a vice-president of the National Park Bank in 1899 and 
was elected a vice-president of the Chase National Bank in 1904. 
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The Size of Our Job* 



“The Prosperity We All Have in Mind for the Future 
Must be a World Prosperity” 

By G. A. O’Reilly 

Vice-President Irving National Bank, New York 



T HE size of our job. This, it 
seems to me, is the most impor- 
tant single consideration in our 
entire situation. Indeed, I am not at 
all certain that it is not larger and more 
important than all other considerations 
put together. Much of our difficulty, 
most of our miscalculations and nearly 
all of our worries, are due to failure to 
realize the immensity of the area over 
which are spread the problems we face. 
If ever a nation needed vision, the 
vision which sees not only clearly but 
broadly, we need it now. With proper 
vision our equipment for the work ahead 
would be complete. We have every- 
thing else — youth and energy and un- 
limited power, and wealth, and institu- 
tional efficiency, a place in the world 
such as nation never had before, and 
to as great an extent as any nation may 
hope for, the admiration and friendship 
and gratitude of the world. 

In the course of the past two or three 
years many interesting plans have been 
proposed for the improvement of the 
things which are. Most of them have 
fallen into the discard, and not a few 
reached that unhappy destination in a 
hurry. The trouble was that most of 
these plans shot wildly, lacked direc- 
tion, were based upon conditions which 
should have been or might have been, 
but which unfortunately were not. Few 
of them struck a proper balance between 
desirable and the possible, between in- 
tention and execution. The outcome of 
it all has been that we stand before the 
world today practically without a plan 
looking towards the doing of the things 
which must be done before the most 
annoying question mark in our lives will 
be removed. 

Naturally, this experience has not 
been without benefit. We have learned 
much about the other fellow, but more 



about ourselves. We have not succeeded 
in getting rid of all our little weaknesses 
and peculiarities, fortunately perhaps. 
We still mix business and sentiment, but 
we no longer do it just for the fun of 
the thing. We still take ourselves seri- 
ously, but not quite so seriously as we 
used to do. We take the other fellow 
seriously, too, but in his case, as in our 
own, not quite so much so as formerly. 
We are all ready and waiting for the 
appearance of some great prophet who 
will point the way and anxious to have 
him outline his plan; but prophets of 
this kind seem slow in putting in an ap- 
pearance and, incidentally, the near- 
prophets w r ho are outlining w r orld plans 
nowadays are finding it very necessary 
to watch their step. If they fail to do 
this — for them, too, the discard. In 
other words, three years after the end 
of war we are ready to make an intelli- 
gent start towards a condition of nor- 
mal business again. Rather slow prog- 
ress, I should say. 

At about this point in a discussion of 
this kind, someone is nearly sure to say 
or think something about the importance 
of “ looking after our own affairs right 
here at home” and to make reference 
to the fact that as only above five per 
cent, of our national business is foreign 
we had better look after our ninety-five 
per cent, and let other people settle 
their own troubles. Such a person does 
not need vision particularly , what he 
needs is information . This is not a for- 
eign trade talk, nor need the thought 
underlying it have any reference to for- 
eign trading or the ninety-five per cent, 
or the five. It does not matter for the 
purpose of this discussion whether there 
is one person in this audience who sells 



•An address delivered at the banquet of the 
American Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers, New York, December 7, 1921. 
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a dollar's worth of American goods out- 
side the United States or buys a dol- 
lar's worth of goods abroad. These re- 
marks are being addressed to “just 
Americans/' regardless of where and 
what they buy or sell, Americans who 
pay taxes, who pay rents, who buy 
houses or build them, who buy food and 
clothing or make them or sell them, who 
ship goods or have goods shipped to 
them, who employ and are employed, 
who invest in enterprise or are respon- 
sible for the investments of others, who 
have seen patriotic industrious Ameri- 
cans sitting on park benches out of em- 
ployment and hungry, who recognize a 
responsibility, a business responsibility, 
to help the Red Cross and the Salva- 
tion Army and the other splendid or- 
ganizations operating in the interest of 
distressed men everywhere. In short, 
I am directing these remarks to Ameri- 
cans who live in a world of which our 
country is and -must continue to be a 
part and an exceedingly important part 
too. 

I am not discussing charity either. 
That part of our work is being taken 
care of and will be taken care of as 
long as good Americans hear the call of 
distress from whatever land and can 
find the means to relieve it. I would 
speak of the plain business features of 
the case, features which must be recog- 
nized and treated before prosperity will 
come again to our people, and before 
we will know the peace of mind which 
can be built upon understanding even 
though prosperity still be far off. 

And how large a job is ours? As 
large as the world, I should say. Some- 
where on earth there may be a land in 
which we have no interest, but I doubt 
it. 

Everybody is familiar with the office 
method of recording the extension of in- 
terests by placing pins of different col- 



And how large a job is ours? 
As large as the world, I should 
say. Somewhere on earth there 
may be a land in which we have 
no interest, but I doubt it. 



It is a perfectly clear case of 
minding our own business, of look- 
ing after our own affairs, but with 
sufficient vision to trace our busi- 
ness, our affairs, wherever they 
may be and regardless of oceans 
or seas or political boundaries. 



ors at different points on a map. If we 
make it the United States instead of a 
particular concern and the map one of 
the earth, it would be difficult to imagine 
a stock of pins large enough to serve. 
And, again, please understand that it 
is not a question of trading with any 
country but rather of being related in 
interest to every country through an al- 
most infinite variety of contacts and 
connections and responsibilities which 
need never show on the surface in the 
form of what we call trade. It is not 
a question either of world politics or of 
showing other nations how to manage 
their affairs or of imposing an American 
“culture" upon the people of any land. 

It is a perfectly clear case of mind- 
ing our own business, of looking after 
our own affairs, but with sufficient vision 
to trace our business, our affairs, wher- 
ever they may be and regardless of 
oceans or seas or political boundaries. 

The war gave us our first real touch 
of the nearness of nations, and if we are 
wise we will not forget the lesson. Then 
American aviators piloted machines 
made in England and France and Italy, 
and American gunners learned to feel 
thoroughly at home behind French sev- 
enty-fives. French teamsters taught 
new cusswords to American mules haul- 
ing American wagons and trucks and 
ambulances. Chauffeurs from London 
and Africa and India hauled British 
Tommies to the front in machines made 
in Detroit and Cleveland and South 
Bend. And this touch of nearness still 
finds expression but in different form. 
The same causes which established 
breadlines in Petrograd and Vienna 
have put down and out American sol- 
diers on the park benches of New York 
and Chicago. And it is not yet ended. 

The prosperity we all have in mind 
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The prosperity we all have in 
mind for the future must be a 
world prosperity. Disease and 
perfect health make poor bedfel- 
lows, and nations must sleep to- 
gether even though not on speak- 
ing terms. 



for the future must be a world pros- 
perity. Disease and perfect health 
make poor bedfellows, and nations must 
sleep together even though not on speak- 

ing terms. T 

These are some of the reasons why 1 
say that our job is as large as the 
world. Things are not as they should 
be. They have been worse and will be 
better. There have been ups and downs 
in the past and we must not expect per- 
fectly smooth sailing in the future. We 
must expect the jolts. 

But, however, prosperity is to come 
and when, if it is to be genuine and 
permanent, it must be based ttpon world 
considerations which in the past we un- 
fortunately and unwisely considered 
foreign to us in every important sense 
of the term. It is not a matter of de- 
veloping new relationships, but of 
recognizing and being controlled by 
those which have existed from the be- 
ginning. 

And what is wrong with all anyway, 
the world, I mean? Simply this— war, 
and war shock, nothing else. The busi- 
ness machine moves, but jerkily, not 
with that smoothness which alone can 
sustain good business. A demand is 
created here or there, for the retailer, 
the wholesaler, the manufacturer, the 
need is supplied, the slack is taken up 
and then movement stops. This is the 
rule, not only here in the United States 
but throughout the world. Business is 
described as "goo d" or "bad," depend- 
ing upon the experience through which 
the individual describing it is passing 
at the particular time. And what 
is true of business is true also 
of industry and politics and of 
nearly everything else. The whole 
world establishment is disturbed, its 
machinery out of alignment, and the 



worst of it all is that we who live in 
the world must, if we value peace of 
mind, become reconciled to the fact that 
only time will remove these difficulties. 

It is only now that we are beginning 
to realize this "size of our job," to 
realize that we and our fortunes are 
well within what so frequently is de- 
scribed as the "area of war disturb- 
ance," and to understand that the re- 
habilitation of our affairs must and will, 
in the greater part, keep step with the 
general rehabilitation of the world. 
And the light has been slow in coming 
to us. After the armistice our people 
came back from Europe and pictured 
for us the conditions the war had left 
there. They told us that poisons had 
been released in bodies politic, that the 
safety devices and rules and sign-posts 
by which men had learned to govern 
their lives had gone or were being to- 
tally disregarded, and they cautioned 
us lest these same elements of disturb- 
ance might cross the ocean and enter 
our lives. 

What they told us was true, but un- 
fortunately it was not all the truth. 
They mentioned Europe and the war 
area. They might have spoken of the 
world. What they said of Europe was 
equally true of the United States. They 
might have stepped abroad the next 
outgoing steamer and gone back to Eu- 
rope again, and told the people there 
about war disturbances in the United 
States, just as they had told us about 
war disturbances in Europe. It was a 
whole world which had been shocked,, 
a whole world which had suffered, and 
a whole world which must be repaired. 
That is why our "job" is so large. This 
is why time alone can cure our ills, and 



But, however, prosperity is to come 
and when, if it is to be genuine and 
permanent, it must be based upon 
world considerations which in the past 
we unfortunately and unwisely con- 
sidered foreign to us in every impor- 
tant sense of the term. It is not a 
matter of developing new relation- 
ships, but of recognizing and being 
controlled by those which have ex- 
isted from the beginning. 
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this is why we should endeavor to de- 
velop within ourselves that quality of 
patience which can rest only on perfect 
realization and understanding. 

It was my privilege to be in San 
Francisco during the great earthquake 
now so nearly forgotten. It was my 
privilege also to devote some time to a 
study of the phenomenon which had 
been presented. In a sense, it was the 
greatest earthquake of all time. On a 
line a few miles west of the city the 
earth had been split open north and 
south for a distance of two hundred and 
eighty miles on land; the line then dis- 
appearing in the Pacific on the north 
and on the south. There was a slip, 
too; that is, when the earth came to- 
gether again after having been tom 
apart, portions on different sides of the 
break which before the shock had been 
together were found to be seventeen 
feet apart at the point where the slip 
had been greatest. Naturally the 
seismographic instruments in the neigh- 
borhood, particularly the big Vicentini, 
made excellent records of the disturb- 
ance. The tracings, made with almost 
human intelligence, showed the begin- 
ning and end of the shocks. They 
showed the point of greatest amplitude, 
the number of components of force in- 
volved, the order in which they had 
been expressed, and their relative im- 
portance. In short, in this record the 
earthquake was analyzed and classi- 
fied and reduced almost to a basis of 
mathematical certainty. 

A few months afterwards I returned to 
Manila and in the wonderful old Jesuit 
Observatory, now serving as our Gov- 
ernment weather bureau, out on Calle 
Padre Faura, Father Algue’s big Vicen- 
tini also had a record of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, and not only one rec- 
ord but five, coming, it was reasoned, 
from as many different directions and 
through as many different mediums, the 
latest of these being received some five 
hours later than the next preceding. It 
was also interesting to note that the 
Manila records, while similar in char- 
acteristic, were even clearer, more dis- 
tinct and better analyzed than were 
those made on the same general kind of 



Our people have quit worrying 
about the things we would like to do 
if we could but cannot. America sav- 
ing the world without any necessary 
reference to America’s own condition 
was a beautiful dream while it lasted, 
but it has gone. We now see that we 
have troubles of our own, and we are 
beginning to suspect that our greatest 
possibility of service to the world is 
to be found in such a strengthening of 
our own position as will give us not 
only the intention of world help but 
also the power to put that intention 
into effect. 



instrument situated only a few miles 
from the city of San Francisco. 

And what is the explanation? Simply 
this. It was not a San Francisco earth- 
quake in any exclusive sense but a 
world earthquake. The disturbance, 
the convulsion of nature which had oc- 
curred, took place deep down in the 
heart of the earth and every particle of 
matter in the earth was shaken, and a 
proper instrument installed at almost 
any point on the globe might have rec- 
orded the shock. It is true that the 
most violent manifestation of the 
forces released was visible on this line 
west of the city of San Francisco, but 
this was only because, due to some phy- 
sical peculiarity, the line on which San 
Francisco was situated was more sensi- 
tive to the influence of this particular 
kind of seismic disturbance than other 
portions of the earth's surface. 

And now the war and the analogy. 
Deep down in the hearts of men some- 
thing went wrong, a convulsion took 
place, trouble which had been develop- 
ing through the years broke out. It 
could not have been otherwise. If the 
hearts of men had been right what fol- 
lowed would never have become pos- 
sible, would never have been permitted. 
The causes we need not inquire into or 
consider now, but we know that men 
had ceased to trust each other, that na- 
tions were ever on the defensive, that 
great armies and navies were being 
built upon a theory which no nation of 
today would recognize as properly de- 
fensive. Then at the weakest point in 
the situation, at the point where the 
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The question might then be asked, 
what do we want in connection with 
this allied debt? A very reasonable 
answer would be, we want it acknowl- 
edged and confirmed as an honest 
debt between gentlemen should be, 
and then we want to hear the last 
blessed word from anyone but our- 
selves about cancellation. And we 
want to hear the last word, too, about 
the war having been “just as much 
America’s war as it was the war of 
Europe,” when the fact is that it was 
our war only in the sense that every 
fire in my block is my fire. And then, 
after the situation is all nicely cleared 
up, we want the privilege of treating 
the debt just as we see fit. If we wish 
to cancel it and forget it, that is our 
affair. If we wish to spread its pay- 
ment over ten or fifty or a hundred 
years, that also is our affair. And if 
we wish to collect the debt when we 
can and use the money for the re- 
habilitation of Europe or some other 
portion of the world, ns Mr. Vander- 
lip suggests, that, too, will be our 
affair. 



movement away from peace and sanity 
had been greatest, the war burst forth 
and we had Belgium and France and 
submarines and poison gas and the 
other terrible things we are now trying 
to forget. 

And again the world, the whole of it 
suffered shock. Again visible manifes- 
tations of the disturbance were most 
strikingly apparent at a particular 
point or at least within a particular 
area. But the actually disturbed area 
was everywhere. Time was required to 
fully demonstrate the correctness of 
this theory, but as to its correctness 
there now can be no doubt. Financial 
embarrassment in the Philippines means 
the war, and the inflaming of men's 
minds in India means the war, and the 
high cost of living in Latin America and 
in the United States, and starvation in 
Russia and the herding together of de- 
spondent peoples in Constantinople, and 
the breaking out of old animosities in 
Central Europe, and business disturb- 
ance everywhere, all mean the war. 

Yes, indeed, the "size of our job" 
deserves serious consideration. 

And what are we going to do about 
it all? Nothing in particular, X im- 



agine, that we have not been doing, al- 
most certainly nothing extravagant or 
spectacular. The time for that has 
gone. Our people have quit worrying 
about the things we would like to do if 
we could but cannot. America saving 
the world without any necessary refer- 
ence to America's own condition was a 
beautiful dream while it lasted, but it 
has gone. We now see that we have 
troubles of our own, and we are begin- 
ning to suspect that our greatest possi- 
bility of service to the world is to be 
found in such a strengthening of our 
own position as will give us not only the 
intention of world help but also the 
power to put that intention into effect. 

Frequently nowadays we hear people 
talking about getting back to normal. 
Why should we go back to anything, 
why not go ahead? The progressive 
movement is best suited to our national 
makeup. And what normal? That 
smug, easy-going normal of 1913 would 
hardly be recognizable if we met it on 
the road today, and it certainly would 
fall far short of providing a standard 
towards which our present efforts and 
capacities might be directed. Every 
century and decade and year, and, in 
these swift-moving times, almost every 
day, has a normal of its own. Normal, 
in any event, means nothing more than 
a proper balancing of things, of money 
and credit, of effort and return, of re- 
sponsibility and reward. So why worry 
about it? 

Another institution of which we hear 
a great deal is the allied debt, consid- 
ered particularly in terms of possibility 
of its payment. Is it not possible that 
we are worrying altogether too much 
about this particular obligation? If it 
is pardonable to drop into the colloquial 
in such a serious connection, I would be 
disposed to say that as far as this debt 
is concerned "We should worry." As 
things go in the world today, and as 
many perfectly respectable authorities 
argue, we don't need the gold it repre- 
sents anyway. Indeed, we are told that 
we have a great deal more gold now 
than is good for us, and we could not 
get the gold represented by the debt, if 
we tried ever so hard. So that point 
seems settled. And we don't need the 
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goods with which the debt might be dis- 
charged either. We would not know 
what to do with them if we had them. 
Almost certainly they would do more 
harm than good through the resulting 
disturbance of domestic lines of in- 
dustry. And, in any event, we cannot 
get these goods within any reasonable 
time. So let us consider that point set- 
tled, too. 

The question might then be asked, 
what do we want in connection with this 
allied debt? A very reasonable answer 
would be, we want it acknowledged and 
confirmed as an honest debt between 
gentlemen should be, and then we want 
to hear the last blessed word from any- 
one but ourselves about cancellation. 
And we want to hear the last word, too, 
about the war having been “just as 
much America’s war as it was the war 
of Europe," when the fact is that it 
was our war only in the sense that every 
fire in my block is my fire. And then, 
after the situation is all nicely cleared 
up, we want the privilege of treating 
the debt just as we see fit. If we wish 
to cancel it and forget it, that is our 
affair. If we wish to spread its pay- 
ment over ten or fifty or a hundred 
years, that also is our affair. And if 
we wish to collect the debt when we can 
and use the money for the rehabilitation 
of Europe or some other portion of the 
world, as Mr. Vanderlip suggests, that, 
too, will be our affair. 

Under such conditions the expression, 
“We should worry," seems to cover our 
part of the situation, not classically per- 
haps, but effectively. 

There is no intention of being pes- 
simistic in this discussion. “The size of 
our job" is the subject treated, and if 
we realize all of the facts of the case 
we must see that the basis of true pes- 
simism does not exist. An analysis of 
the world situation such as might be 
made by a chartered public accountant 
would look pretty bad. Fortunately, 
however, the problem is not to be solved 
on any chartered accountant basis. We 
must include elements of helpfulness 
which cannot be seen or measured or 
named or demonstrated, the intangibles, 
we might call them. Such elements 



Remember, they said we were “too 
proud to fight” and too deeply im- 
mersed in money grubbing to sacri- 
fice and too young and undeveloped 
as a nation to measure our powers 
with those of nations older and more 
highly trained and organized than we, 
and they were wrong, dead wrong 
every time. And wrong, too, is the 
man who would confine our possibili- 
ties of accomplishment in this world 
task which spreads out before us, to 
resources and possibilities which can 
be named and measured and demon- 
strated. 



were largely responsible for the success 
of our arms during the war. 

Remember, they said we were “too 
proud to fight" and too deeply immersed 
in money grubbing to sacrifice and too 
young and undeveloped as a nation to 
measure our powers with those of na- 
tions older and more highly trained and 
organized than we, and they were 
wrong, dead wrong every time. And 
wrong, too, is the man who would con- 
fine our possibilities of accomplishment 
in this world task which spreads out be- 
fore us, to resources and possibilities 
which can be named and measured and 
demonstrated. 

These men you see on the park 
benches today do not suggest much of 
helpfulness in this task just now and 
still they are the same men who carried 
our flag into enemy territory in France 
after the most highly trained soldiers 
of Europe had failed. And these same 
men will be just as ready to carry other 
of our national responsibilities once 
they' are given half a chance. 

Down in Washington there has hap- 
pened something which, if we leave the 
intangibles out of consideration, must 
be considered as a miracle pure and 
simple. It seemed only a matter of 
days since we had bewailed the fact 
that not only had the war not cleansed 
the souls of men but had even brought 
into existence again old evils which had 
been wiped out in the onward march of 
civilization. The war was fought, so 
they said, “to make the world safe for 
democracy." What we found was dem- 
ocracies and democratic peoples glar- 
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And then a miracle happened or 
else the intangibles do count in the 
affairs of men. A Secretary of State 
of a nation without a grievance or a 
quarrel or a selfish ambition beyond 
its own boundaries, a nation with 
wealth enough and power enough to 
carry out any program which might 
be suggested by any dream of domi- 
nation it might entertain, this Secre- 
tary of State said, “Stop, we are all 
wrong. This road leads to ruin. The 
war and its sacrifices point the way 
not to further and deadlier strife 
among nations, but to peace and san- 
ity and prosperity.” And in an hour, 
indeed it may have been in a minute, 
the nations of the world, at his re- 
quest, and apparently with scarcely a 
moment’s thought, placed upon the 
theory of unlimited armament the seal 
of disapproval, and a new dispensa- 
tion was ushered into the world of 
men. 



ing at each other across their political 
boundaries, and straining every nerve 
to bring back and fan into new life the 
grudges of a thousand years. And ev- 
erywhere was suspicion and nowhere a 
hint of the greatness which somehow 
seems to give to the most hideous im- 
pression of warfare a touch of the sub- 
lime. And everywhere, even in our own 
country, the minds of men were engaged 
in efforts to evolve still more powerful 
engines of destruction and still greater 
armies and larger navies. “Defensive 
measures” they were called, but in their 
hearts men knew that it all meant war, 
and more war. 

And then a miracle happened or else 
the intangibles do count in the affairs 



of men. A Secretary of State of a na- 
tion without a grievance or a quarrel or 
a selfish ambition beyond its own boun- 
daries, a nation with wealth enough and 
power enough to carry out any program 
which might be suggested by any dream 
of domination it might entertain, this 
Secretary of State said, “Stop, we are 
all wrong. This road leads to ruin. 
The war and its sacrifices point the way 
not to further and deadlier strife among 
nations, but to peace and sanity and 
prosperity.” And in an hour, indeed it 
may have been in a minute, the nations 
of the world, at his request, and ap- 
parently with scarcely a moment's 
thought, placed upon the theory of un- 
limited armament the seal of disappro- 
val, and a new dispensation was ushered 
into the world of men. 

Oh, yes, I know the millennium is not 
yet. Nations will continue to quarrel 
and bicker and play for position and 
take advantage of each other, because 
they are nations, not of angels but of 
imperfect men, but the great point has 
been made, the line has been drawn, and 
the nation first to cross that line must 
be ready to face a force greater than 
all the combined forces in all the armies 
which took part in the Great War which 
has found its true answer, and let us 
hope its end, in this extraordinary con- 
ference of the nations at Washington. 
There still remains much unsettled, and 
the ultimate outcome will be far from 
what the enthusiastic might wish for. 
But when this wonder of accomplish- 
ment has dropped upon us out of a clear 
sky, what possibilities of greatness may 
we not expect in the future? 
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The Twenty Per Cent. Rule or Why 
Banks Keep a Part of the Money 
They Loan 

By Glenn G. Munn 



(The Division of Analysis and Research of the Federal Reserve Board has recently 
conducted a survey of the methods pursued by banks in granting accommodation to their 
customers. The results of this study, as published in recent issues of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, show that the practice of requiring average balances against borrowings is firmly 
established throughout the country, although its greatest force is felt in New York City. 
The proportion required ranges from ten per cent, to twenty-five per cent., but in the 
majority of cases is fixed at twenty per cent) 



UW T E are paying you the cur- 
rent rate of interest on 
* * our loans. Why, then, do 
you require us to keep a balance in our 
account equal to twenty per cent, of our 
loans?'* That is a question frequently 
asked by borrowers — especially the un- 
initiated ones, learning their first les- 
sons in the methods of banks in grant- 
ing credit. The new borrower is quite 
apt to look askance at the propriety of 
this requirement, and implies in his 
question, that the practice is a subter- 
fuge for increasing interest rates. It 
looks like a case of eating one's cake, 
and having it too — at least in part. 

The banker, on the other hand, has 
applied this rule-of-thumb so long as 
a matter of custom, that it seems quite 
obvious to him. He confesses to a sense 
of irritation when the borrower presses 
the issue, and too often, no doubt, suf- 
fers considerable embarrassment in try- 
ing to give the customer the clear and 
complete explanation to which he is en- 
titled. The fact is, that even among 
bankers, no practical banking principle 
is subject to more confusion of thought 
than this. There is a universal feeling 
that the practice is justified, but the 
reasons are often shadowy, because not 
well understood. The purpose of this 
article is to fully explain why a bank 
must require its borrowing customers to 
keep some fair percentage of its bor- 
rowings on deposit. The explanation 
will be covered by presenting five rea- 
sons, first briefly stated, and later more 
fully developed, as follows: 



I. 



Bank operating costs are consider- 
ably increased as a result of the exer- 
cise by a bank of its loan and credit 
functions. This additional cost must be 
borne by the borrowers. 

Just as soon as a non-borrowing cus- 
tomer becomes a borrowing customer, 
additional facilities of the bank are 
brought into operation, by which in- 
creased outlays are incurred. These ad- 
ditional costs are those of maintaining 
the loan, discount and credit depart- 
ments, the salaries of the loan and 
credit officers, and the proportion of 
overhead charges properly allocable to 
these direct costs. 

The loan and credit functions consti- 
tute the heart of banking. Successful 
bank operation depends upon the proper 
exercise of these functions, which, in 
turn, elicit the best brains and talent 
available. This talent must be compen- 
sated accordingly. With the progress 
made in recent years in the more sci- 
entific appraisal of credit risks, there 
has been a rapid expansion in credit de- 
partment machinery in order to provide 
better guidance and control of credits. 
The cost of administration of the loan 
and credit departments increased during 
the post-war inflation period probably 
more than that of any other depart- 
ments of banking. Investigation will 
show, moreover, that among the larger 
New York banks, which extend their 
credit department facilities to their in- 
terior correspondents and customers, the 
expense of maintaining the credit de- 
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partment is greater than that of any 
other department. 

Obviously these costs must be cov- 
ered. They are inevitably incurred be- 
cause granting credit is not an automa- 
tic process. Credit risks must be inves- 
tigated and loans supervised, and natu- 
rally it is the borrower who must pay 
the bill. Nor is there anything peculiar 
or irregular in this principle. If any 
instance of borrowing is carefully ex- 
amined, it will always be found that the 
final cost of borrowing money, is more 
than that indicated by the interest rate. 
This is exemplified in the case of farm 
loans, for instance, where the cost of 
furnishing the abstract of title, regis- 
tering the mortgage, and the agent's 
commission, is paid by the borrower. 
Commercial paper borrowers pay the 
note broker's commission. Stock ex- 
change brokers charge their customers 
a commission for carrying debit bal- 
ances on margin accounts. In the case 
of bond issues, also, the obligor corpor- 
ation pays in addition to the interest 
rate, the expenses and commission of 
the underwriting syndicate which con- 
tracts to float the loan. It is not un- 
reasonable, therefore, to expect com- 
mercial borrowers to pay the necessary 
charges incidental to the proper admin- 
istration of commercial loans. 

Borrowers must maintain adequate 
cash working balances anyhow — suffi- 
cient to insure a safe liquid position. 
The twenty per cent, rule protects both 
the borrower and the lending bank. 

No business can operate without ade- 
quate cash. From the borrower's stand- 
point it must be sufficient to permit tak- 
ing advantage of quantity merchandise 
purchases, favorable market prices and 
cash discounts. It also must provide 
for current payrolls and other operat- 
ing expenses, and remove all danger of 
financial embarrassment arising through 
possible overdrafts. From the bank's 
standpoint, the balance must be suffi- 
ciently large to prove profitable as a 
checking account as well as a borrowing 
account, and to insure the conservative 
management of the borrower's finances. 
As a lender, a bank becomes in a real 
sense a partner of the borrower, and is 
interested in seeing that the proportion 



between current assets and current lia- 
bilities is such as to furnish protection 
for the loan. Conservative financial 
management insists upon safe ratios be- 
tween cash and inventories, receivables 
and current liabilities. 

While each business type tends to 
establish a standard of its own, experi- 
ence shows that for average conditions, 
a cash balance equal to twenty per cent, 
of borrowings, is necessary to insure a 
proper margin of safety, and the liquid- 
ity of the borrower's working capital. 
Just as a bank is required by law to 
maintain cash reserves in proportion to 
deposit liabilities, so banks, being re- 
sponsible in the final analysis for the 
soundness of business credit, reasonably 
require that borrowers keep cash bal- 
ances in proportion to their liabilities. 
The observance of the twenty per cent, 
rule furnishes mutual protection to bor- 
rower and lender by keeping both busi- 
ness and banking assets liquid. 

III. 

Bank are required to maintain cash 
reserves in proportion to deposit lia- 
bilities, such as is fixed by the banking 
laws. Such reserves are not available 
for loaning purposes, but are idle, non- 
earning assets. The loss of interest on 
reserves is a tax which is passed on to 
the consumer of credit, just as other 
taxes are shifted to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Although doubtless the twenty per 
cent, rule antedates the introduction of 
legal reserves in American banking, the 
banker's defense that the burden of 
maintaining reserves against deposits 
should be shifted to borrowers, remains 
none the less cogent. Prior to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, national banks in 
central reserve cities were required to 
maintain twenty-five per cent., in re- 
serve cities twenty-five per cent., and 
in other cities fifteen per cent., reserves 
against net demand deposits. Under 
the Federal Reserve System the reserve 
requirements have been reduced, being 
thirteen per cent., ten per cent, and seven 
per cent, respectively for banks in the 
above designated types of cities. The 
requirements for state banks and trust 
companies range from ten per cent, to 
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twenty-five per cent., varying according 
to the banking law of the state of in- 
corporation. Bank members of the 
Federal Reserve System find it neces- 
sary to keep an additional cash work- 
ing balance in their own vaults, usually 
approximating two per cent, of net de- 
mand deposits. Adding this two per 
cent, cash reserve to the ten per cent, 
reserve legally required of member 
banks located in a reserve city, the re- 
sulting twelve per cent., may be taken 
as an average reserve requirement for 
member banks. It is probably higher 
for all banks. Banks located in New 
York City, however, where the full 
force of the twenty per cent, rule is 
felt, would, on the same basis, be re- 
quired to keep fifteen per cent, of their 
deposits as reserve. 

Borrowers will recognize that what- 
ever portion of a bank’s deposits are 
set aside as required by law or by bank- 
ing policy as reserve, is not available 
for loan purposes, and consequently, is 
not an earning asset. The Federal and 
state banking laws require the mainte- 
nance of reserves as protection against 
credit inflation, and to insure the 
liquidity of banking assets. Since banks 
hold the key to the credit structure of 
the nation, it devolves upon them to 
safeguard credit conditions, to prevent 
overexpansion, and an undermining of 
confidence in their ability to pay, such 
as might result in the collapse of the 
structure. Just as banking authorities 
demand that the banks keep reserves in 
definite ratio to deposits, is it not rea- 
sonable that banks require borrowing 
customers to keep cash balances in 
definite ratio to loans? 

It may be objected at this point that 
banks do not maintain a twelve per cent, 
(or fifteen per cent.) reserve against a 
loan made to a borrowing customer, but 
only against that portion of the loan 
which is left on deposit. Thus if a cus- 
tomer borrows $10,000 which is placed 
to his credit, presumably all but the re- 
quired twenty per cent, balance will be 
withdrawn, leaving $2,000. The bank 
is not required to keep a reserve against 
$10,000, but only against $2,000, or, 
instead of a twelve per cent, reserve, a 
2.4 per cent, reserve. 



This is fallacious reasoning. The 
error lies in the failure to recognize 
that bank reserves are computed on to- 
tal deposits. Deposits can not be 
treated singly. Such amounts as are 
withdrawn by borrowing customers 
sooner or later find their way back to 
the bank as deposits, if not to the same 
account, then to other accounts. Any 
bank statement will disclose a practical 
equivalence between total loans and to- 
tal deposits. Since the reserve must be 
kept against total deposits , and total 
deposits and total loans are approxi- 
mately equivalent, it follows that the 
actual reserve may be regarded as be- 
ing maintained against loans. 

The loss of interest which a bank sus- 
tains due to the maintenance of the legal 
reserve may well be considered as a tax 
paid to safeguard the stability of 
credit. The bank then simply commutes 
this tax by shifting it to the borrower. 
In other words, banks being manufac- 
turers of credit, adopt the same princi- 
ples of final cost determination as other 
manufacturers, and shift all taxes ex- 
acted of them to the ultimate consumer. 
Thus the shifting of the cost of main- 
taining the legal reserve accounts for a 
large part say twelve to fifteen of the 
twenty per cent.) of the cost ingredients 
entering into the twenty per cent. rule. 
The remainder (five to eight) of the 
twenty per cent.) is accounted for by 
the other factors. 



IV. 

Not only does it cost money to bor- 
row; the right to credit in itself must 
be earned. A bank distributes its total 
banking power in lines of credit to its 
borrowing customers. The total line 
commitments must not exceed five times 
the average borrowings. To maintain 
a relative balance, loans must not ex- 
ceed five times the average deposit bal- 
ances of borrowing customers. Banks 
consequently select customers as bor- 
rowers, who earn the right to a credit 
force by keeping balances equal to one- 
fifth of their loans. 

There is a distinct line of cleavage be- 
tween the borrowing and non-borrowing 
customer. Banks discriminate in the 
selection of both. This selection is 
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based ultimately upon whether such ac- 
counts are likely to prove profitable. 
The chief test of profitableness in the 
case of a checking (non-borrowing) ac- 
count is the minimum free balance, while 
in the case of the borrowing account it 
is the average balance against loans or 
line of credit. The exact amount of the 
minimum free balance which a bank re- 
quires of a non-borrowing customer de- 
pends upon the bank's policy — what it 
considers a profitable account in view 
of that policy, which is formed by con- 
sideration of such factors as the capital 
of the bank, the size of the community 
served, the size of the typical business 
units in the community, the degree of 
competition for deposits, etc. 

It is safe to say that the transition 
of an account from the non-borrowing 
to the borrowing status is dependent 
upon the satisfactoriness of the non- 
borrowing account. While every non- 
borrowing account is a potential bor- 
rowing account, still the right to credit 
must be built while the account is in 
the non-borrowing stage by the consis- 
tent upbuilding of the deposit balance. 
Then, as soon as the transition is ef- 
fected, and the non-borrowing account 
becomes a borrowing account, a differ- 
ent policy — a different set of factors — 
governs. 

Although banks are credit manufac- 
turing institutions there is a limit to the 
amount of money they can loan. It is 
only because most accounts are non-bor- 
rowing accounts that it is possible at all 
for a bank to loan more to its borrow- 
ing customers than they keep on de- 
posit. Because of the demand for 
credit among its borrowing customers, 
a bank must adopt a policy of parcel- 
ing out its available loanable funds 
among them which will be fair to all 
concerned. The principle applied is so 
simple and obvious that no objection 
can be raised to it. The amount of 
credit which a bank can afford to grant 
to a customer will depend, among other 
factors, upon the size of his deposit bal- 
ance as a non-borrower . For instance, 
as between two applicants for credit, 
one having a $10,000 balance, the other 
$20,000, and otherwise equal as credit 
risks, the bank must in all fairness 



grant the $20,000 account a loan eqa&l 
to twice that of the $10,000 account. 
The $20,000 account, by building up a 
larger balance has earned its right to a 
proportionally greater line of credit. 
Neither customer may secure as large a 
line of credit as it desires, but a rela- 
tive balance is preserved as between 
them. 

Experience shows that a bank cannot 
extend a total line commitment in excess 
of five times the average loans outstand- 
ing, because it cannot manufacture cred- 
it more than five or six times its avail- 
able reserves (reserve requirements 
ranging from nine per cent, to twenty- 
five per cent, of deposit liabilities). 
This means of course that it is impos- 
sible for a bank to extend the total line 
granted to each customer at the same 
time. Most borrowers, however, are 
seasonal borrowers, and borrowing 
peaks for different types of business are 
fairly well distributed through the dif- 
ferent months of the year. Hence it is 
possible for a bank to so arrange its 
loan resources as to accommodate all its 
borrowing customers, provided, of 
course, it does not overcommit itself in 
extending lines of credit. This being 
true, any one customer may be granted 
a credit line equal to five times its av- 
erage deposits. Since the loans and de- 
posits of a bank are approximately equi- 
valent, it follows that if a bank fully 
commits itself, and accordingly is to 
provide for all its borrowings, each bor- 
rower must keep on deposits, one-fifth 
of its borrowings, in order to maintain 
a relative balance between manufac- 
tured credit and cash balances. 

V 

Banks become morally, though not 
legally, bound to insure the borrowing 
customer's credit line, provided no 
change in the financial status occurs. 
In part, the application of the twenty 
per cent, rule may be regarded as a 
premium to insure a credit force equal 
to the line granted. 

Once a bank establishes a credit line 
for a borrowing customer, it practically 
agrees, or at least, morally binds itself, 
to place at the disposal of its custo- 
mer, a credit force equal to the line 
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granted. The customer must maintain 
balances in proportion to the line, and 
continuously disclose a financial condi- 
tion as good or better than that which 
existed at the time the line was granted. 
From the standpoint of the bank/ this 
moral guarantee entails the maintenance 
of the liquidity of its loanable funds in 
order to provide customers with the un- 
used portion of their lines, if called 
upon to do so. From the standpoint of 
the customer, the insurance of the 
credit line is a powerful factor in his 
financial arrangements, since it has at 
its disposal a credit force equal to five 
times (or more) the average balance re- 
quired to keep good his credit standing. 

To illustrate the advantage of insur- 
ing the credit line, it is only necessary 
to consider other methods of financing 
the borrowing peak of a commercial 
business — for instance, borrowing 
through the sale of commercial paper in 
the open market. 

Some years ago, a group of note 
brokers in New York City told their 
clients that the cost of financing their 
seasonal requirements could be reduced 
by borrowing in the commercial paper 
market instead of at the banks, since it 
would be unnecessary to maintain twen- 
ty per cent, balances against the loans. 
Some concerns experimented with this 
scheme, and while their borrowing costs 
were undoubtedly lowered as long as 
the commercial paper market was easy 
and funds were freely offered, the plan 
broke down when money became tight 
and credit was restricted. Note- 
brokers being unable to sell their paper 
even at fancy prices, could not provide 
their clients with the accommodation 
needed at a most critical time. Com- 
mercial paper financing does not insure 
the credit line, and the concerns who 
tried the experiment were eventually 
forced to fall back upon the banks. It 
may be said that all concerns borrowing 
in the commercial paper market, keep 
their credit standing good with their 
banking connections in order to have a 
credit line at their disposal. 

Most commercial concerns have a sea- 
sonal borrowing peak. The need for 
additional funds for the financing of in- 
ventories or other requirements cannot 



be avoided. . When a bank virtually 
guarantees a line of credit upon which 
a customer who finds it necessary to 
borrow can depend, a real service is 
performed, for which a charge is justifi- 
able. 

# # * 



It is not intended to imply that the 
twenty per cent, rule has been evolved 
with a fine degree of mathematical pre- 
cision. On the contrary the various 
shadings not only in the percentage ap- 
plied, but in minimum balances re- 
quired and interest on deposits allowed, 
by different banks in different sections 
of the country, show that twenty per 
cent, (or fifteen per cent., or ten per 
cent., or twenty-five per cent.) is se- 
lected because it approximates the cost 
of the aggregate services, which it pro- 
vides — under varying local conditions. 
The following is a classification of bor- 
rowing accounts, based upon the various 
combinations of terms which banks may 
exact from them: 



1. Twenty per cent, average deposit 
balance against line required to be 
maintained, and a prescribed mini- 
mum free balance with no interest 
allowed on deposits. 

2. Same as (1) except that twenty 
per cent, balance is required only 
when borrowing. 

3. Twenty per cent, deposit balance 
against loans required to be main- 
tained, and a prescribed minimum 
free balance with no interest 
allowed on deposits. 

4. Same as (3) except that twenty 
per cent, balance is required only 
when borrowing. 

5. Same as (1) and (3) except that 
interest is allowed on deposit bal- 
ances in excess of the minimum 
free balance at varying rates of in- 
terest (usually not exceeding two 
and one-half per cent.) 

6. Same as (5) except that interest 
is not allowed on deposit balances 
borrowing. 

7. Same as (1) to (6), substituting 
twenty-five per cent, for twenty 
per cent. 

8. Same as (1) to (6), substituting 
fifteen for twenty per cent. 
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9. Same as (1) to (6), substituting 
ten per cent, for twenty per cent. 

The twenty per cent, rule is a charac- 
teristically American practice. It does 
not break down when supplies of cap- 
ital are plentiful. Changes in the cost 
of borrowing are reflected rather in the 
change of interest rates. It is a rule- 
of-thumb based upon experience rather 
tnan upon careful scientific investiga- 



tion, but nevertheless, as explained in 
this article, one which banks apply with 
thoroughgoing justification. Like the 
“Two for One'* credit rule which has 
sprung up out of experience as a prac- 
tical and simple test of a safe credit 
risk, so the “Twenty Per Cent. Rule” 
is an experimentally derived, practical 
rule-of-thumb for testing the profitable- 
ness of a borrowing account. 



“Efforts of Year 1921 to Shape the Destinies of 1922 ” 

By Alvin W. Krech 

President Equitable Trust Company of New York 



T HE business year 1921 will not 
be fondly remembered by those 
among us who believe that the 
country's economic health is reflected 
primarily in the number and the size 
of dividends and extra-dividends. Nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-one cannot 
boast of record earnings and capacity 
productions, but it can claim the dis- 
tinction of having been the first post- 
war year to face the seriousness of the 
situation and to start the uphill job. 
It has been an austere year, a year of 
thoughtful planning, a year that 
chastened wisely. True it is that the 
individual business man is first of all 
concerned with his own affairs and is 
inclined to consider his own balance 
sheet as infinitely more important than 
the Federal Reserve Bank statement, 
but after all individual prosperity can 
only be the emanation of a general 
healthy state of affairs. And 1921, a 
year of deflation (and deflation, to quote 
Professor Gustav Cassel, means not 
only a reduction of expenses, it means 
also a corresponding reduction of in- 
comes) has done much towards bring- 
ing back a healthy state of affairs. The 
business community was perhaps ob- 
liged to observe a rather disagreeable 
diet, but the banker, who is asked to 
diagnose the case, may now confidently 
point out quite a number of highly sat- 
isfying symptoms. 

As a body politic we are splendidly 
alive. The President's message, Di- 
rector Dawes' report and Secretary 



Hughes* “thunderbolt" are splendid 
affirmations of our aptness to meet seri- 
ous emergencies in the most direct and 
matter of fact manner. We have the 
men and we have the natural resources, 
and we must even admit that on closing 
of subscription days, we were lately 
quite under the impression that the 
country's savings have not as yet been 
entirely depleted by an unhappy sys- 
tem of taxation. Incidentally one may 
also recall that the ratio of reserves of 
our Federal Reserve Bank is about 
seventy-three per cent. 

The international situation is rich in 
fair promises. Secretary Hughes 
launched in Washington a bold “peace 
offensive" which should win for the 
world the inestimable trophy of inter- 
national economic understanding. Last 
year we recorded a few shy attempts 
at real world pacification, and today we 
could cite a hundred instances reflect- 
ing the world's fervent desire for peace. 
There is perhaps no more significant 
gesture than Marshal Foch's chivalrous 
proposal that the defeated nations be 
aided so that they may be re-established 
commercially. Victory does not rest 
after the laurels have been plucked, and 
it is our imperative duty, from self in- 
terest if not from any other reason, not 
to abandon those who need our co-op- 
eration. 

I confidently hope that the destinies 
of 1922 will be happily shaped by the 
strenuous and courageous efforts of the 
past year. 
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The Bank That Smiles 



By Sara E. Shaver 



O NE of the greatest advertising 
slogans ever coined is that of 
the American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company, “The Voice With 
a Smile Wins," and for the most part 
they back it up. No matter how cross 
you may be with Central, she sweetly 
says, "I'll connect you with the man- 
ager," and has removed the barb from 
your sting before you can deliver it. 

In going about different cities just 
notice sometime how the exteriors of 
banks affect you. You invariably sense 
the atmosphere of a bank from its en- 
trance, windows and general outward 
appearance. It either smiles or bears 
the inscrutable expression of the 
Sphinx — sometimes even frowns, smug 
in its self-satisfied pomp and glory. 
You are attracted or repelled without 
knowing why. Sometimes outward ap- 
pearances are deceptive just as you find 
people, and the bank that frowns really 
has the warmest heart, and the open 
windowed bank may have an inward 
grouch in one or two negative personali- 
ties that belies its smiles at the surface. 
Almost any day in almost any com- 
munity one can easily read the differ- 
ence in the drift of bank crowds. 

And there are smiles and smiles. One 
quickly senses the smile that comes from 
the heart or the mask-like crack in a 
physiognomy that expresses nothing but 
insincerity. Bankers sometimes bestow 
their smiles discriminatingly upon own- 
ers of recognized substantial accounts 
and but grudgingly smile upon the young 
man or woman starting in business. But 
the young man or woman with a grow- 
ing thrift account today is the one who 
will count tomorrow. 

This big bank on the comer with a 
splendid directorate and housed in a big 
imposing building is outstripped by the 
bank in the middle of the block, and it 
can all be explained by the prevailing 
atmosphere in each institution. The 
big bank on the comer may be efficient, 
prompt and have the most modem facil- 
ities but let's stand about for a while 
and listen in on a few transactions. 



Enter a timid, retiring gentleman 
who approaches the railing enclosing 
the officers' space, hat in one hand, his 
business card in the other. The mo- 
tionless picture tells the story. The 
officer approached, in his most efficient 
form, is dictating an important docu- 
ment. The gentleman waits what he 
considers a satisfactory length of time, 
withdraws and leaves the bank as in- 
obtrusively as he entered. Not a word 
has been spoken. The banker is so ab- 
sorbed in his duties he has not even 
seen the man who happens, by the way, 
to be a new wholesale distributor com- 
ing to the city. 

Next. Enter a habitual customer of 
the bank, goes to the loan window. 
Without a word, the loan teller turns 
to his account and awaits the custo- 
mer's next move. More smooth, silent 
efficiency. Customer addresses a re- 
quest to the teller who answers shortly 
without an exchange of names or greet- 
ings. Teller leaves cage, approaches an 
officer and they enter into confidential 
consultation. The officer finally motions 
to the customer. The customer pro- 
ceeds to the officer's desk where evident- 
ly he is informed that his loan cannot 
be extended. The customer plainly at- 
tempts to find out why, but is informed, 
with a mask-like smile, that the bank 
at all times reserves the right to de- 
cline a loan or an extension without giv- 
ing its reasons. The matter being dis- 
missed, the customer goes back to the 
window and closes the transaction where 
it is discharged in machinelike efficiency 
in a minimum of time. 

Within a week “the bank that smiles" 
in the middle of the block has a sub- 
stantial new account. 

A young man about twenty years of 
age enters, looks about and finally ap- 
proaches a teller's window. The teller 
is wrapping currency, finishes his pack- 
age, then turns to the lad quickly with 
a sharp, “What is it?" The lad, taken 
by surprise, stammers, "I — I wanted to ‘ 
open an account." “Right over there, 
window number ten." The teller at 
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window number ten was right there too 
with the efficiency. “Savings or check- 
ing? 0 “I’d like a check account/* was 
the reply. “How much is your de- 
posit?'* . . . “Ten dollars." The 

teller smiled knowingly. “How do you 
get that way? A $10 check account.** 
Then he smiled aloud. “You*d better 
go down to the bank, they 



number of the employees in the bank 
to the good or detriment of the institu- 
tion. 

Then there is the importance of 
smiles and optimism in the banker's re- 
lation to the general business interests 
of the locality. The banker is a man 
of great influence in the community. 
His face is the barometer of conditions; 




“The gentleman waits what he considers a satisfactory length of time, withdraws and leaves the 
bank as unobstrusively as he entered” 



take little accounts down there, our bank 
cant be bothered with them." The 
young man, furiously red, left the bank 
with his shoes pointing in the direction 
of “the bank that smiles." 

A bank can become flagrantly and 
disagreeably efficient. It was clearly 
the case with this fine, strong, old in- 
stitution that should have known better. 

The personality of the head of the 
institution usually permeates the per- 
sonality of the organization all the way 
through to the latest messenger on the 
pay roll. How quickly is an attitude 
absorbed by impressionable young 
minds. In the sunshine of smiles the 
whole organization radiates cheer. 
They smile easily in the performance of 
little duties for customers and make the 
customer comfortable and at home in 
his bank. The personality of the man- 
agement itself is thus multiplied by the 



his word is listened to and believed as 
gospel; his attitude the signal for busi- 
ness to go or stop. 

What if business should register a 
tremor? The banker, in his calm, cool 
judgment, can show his sportmanship 
by smiling in the face of things look- 
ing wrong and be the stabilizer of con- 
ditions by offering constructive sugges- 
tions for preserving the morale of busi- 
ness. Why should he go into public 
places, proclaim warnings and by his 
funereal expression and pessimistic ut- 
terances spread the propaganda of 
gloom and panic which only help to 
gum the wheels of business? 

Let’s have a look into the bank far- 
ther down the block “the bank that 
smiles" — so slightingly referred to by 
the new account clerk in bank No. 1. 
A well designed entrance, though not 
pretentious, seems to give an honest. 
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well intended welcome. The bank has 
not shut itself in nor the public out, 
with prison-like bars. The neutral 
toned hangings at the windows have a 
soothing effect and you feel at ease. 
You enter and look about and at once 
sense the atmosphere. You are ex- 
pected and welcome. A low voiced man 
in uniform greets you with a smile and 
“What can we do for you?” You men- 
tion that you are just looking about and 
dropped in to see their bank. Just as 
a trial you mention that you would like 
to have a check cashed but suppose that 
being a stranger it would be asking too 
much. Another smile — “We'd be only 
too glad if you are acquainted with any- 
one in the bank or could furnish identi- 
fication.” The thought goes through 
your mind — “Pleasant, but you couldn't 
get away with anything here.” 

Next, the suggestion — “Wouldn't you 
like to meet our vice-president?” “Yes, 
but isn't your vice-president too busy 
to receive casual callers?” “Mr. Schuy- 
ler, in fact, all of our officers, are al- 
ways glad to cultivate new friends.” 
W^hile you are awaiting his return from 
the vice-president's desk, you look about 
the bank and see tellers and customers 
in pleasant conversational relations. A 
customer starts to leave the bank and 
a messenger dashes after him to call 
him to the telephone. At the new ac- 
count department is that same flustered 
young man with the ten dollar bill. He 
is opening a thrift account that a pleas- 
ant business-like young woman has per- 
suaded him he wanted instead of a 
check account. 

The same efficient service all around 
but with a world of difference. Some- 
how you begin to think that the bank 
isn't so much of a mausoleum after all — 



when out of the president’s office walks 
the man you saw waiting for recogni- 
tion at bank No. 1. What a different 
personality. He is not the timid, in- 
obtrusive sort he appeared an hour ago. 
He is on common ground with a big 
man, who has a merry twinkle in his 
eye and a smile that comes from his 
heart. As the man passed, his bank 
book dropped at my feet, wide open, 
and of course I couldn't help seeing the 
$25,000 that was entered. Mr. Schuy- 
ler himself picked up the bank book.and 
said to him, “We want you to make use 
of this bank, and if anything in the 
business troubles you, bring it straight 
to us. Will have you meet the rest of 
our officers the next time you are in.” 

The man in uniform presented me 
and as Mr. Schuyler grasped my hand 
in his friendly, cordial way, he won me 
over completely. “So you are a stranger 
in the city?” he queried. “Well, we 

are glad to welcome you to . 

You spoke to Mr. Trumbull of a check 
that you would like to have cashed. Do 
you need the money today? If not, let 
us collect it for you or possibly you 
may wish to open an account.” (Still 
the same firmness but administered 
painlessly.) I grant that this would be 
a satisfactory arrangement and estab- 
lished a connection with a bank that was 
destined to become the greatest in that 
part of the country. 

Dignity unmistakably prevailed but 
not at the sacrifice of simple, honest-to- 
goodness pleasantry. It did not kill the 
life and spirit of the organization — or 
prevent meeting the bank's customers 
on a common footing. You somehow 
wanted to go out on the corner and 
shout, “Here is a real human bank — a 
bank that smiles.” 
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How We Made Ludington a Farmers’ 

Town 

By A. R. Vestling 

Cashier First National Bank, Ludington, Mich. 



I T used to be very few farmers did 
any trading or banking in Luding- 
ton. To the west of our town is 
Lake Michigan ; to the north is summer 
resort territory and poor farming land. 
A part of the land to the south is also 
poor farming land and is not used. 

The good farming territory begins 
five or six miles east of Ludington, but 
in the center of this good trade terri- 
tory is the village of Scottville. Far- 
mers naturally stopped at Scottville be- 
cause it is the closest town, and there 
they did their buying and banking. Two 
good banks have been developed there 
and still maintain a great deal of pres- 
tige. However, Ludington has been 
able to get part of the farmers' busi- 
ness, and all of the banks here now 
enjoy a substantial amount of farmer 
trade. 

There is one thing to our advantage, 
but aside from that the making of Lud- 
ington a farmers* town was due to spe- 
cial efforts on our part. 

We have a splendid harbor, and there 
is regular boat service from Ludington 
to Milwaukee and Chicago, and other 
lake ports, so many farmers brought 
their produce to Ludington for ship- 
ment. For a long time these same far- 
mers took the money they received for 
the produce over to Scottville and 
banked it, and while they were there 
did their purchasing. 

Our town is divided into two sections 
by a small river. Most of the business 
houses are in the northern part of the 
town, but most of the farmers came into 
town through the south side. The two 
banks we had at that time were of 
course in the business center to the 
north. The shipping stations were 
south of the banks and the main busi- 
ness center and so farmers usually 
came into town to ship their produce 
and left without coming into the busi- 
ness section at all. 

34 



Another condition that prevented 
them from making deposits in our 
banks was that most farmers arrived 
rather late in the day with their loads 
of produce and received their money for 
what they sold after our banks had 
closed. 

In studying over the situation, we 
saw that two things were necessary to 
get the farmers' business in Ludington. 
One was to make it convenient for them 
to use our banking facilities, and the 
other was to change their attitude to- 
ward our town by gaining their confi- 
dence and interest. 

To make it more convenient for them 
to use our banking facilities it was ob- 
viously necessary to establish a branch 
bank in the south part of town in a 
location where practically all of the far- 
mers would pass the building as they 
came into town and as they left town. 
And it was obviously necessary to have 
special banking hours for this branch 
so that the farmers could deposit the 
money which they received late in the 
day. 

These conditions were noted by both 
of the banks here. Our bank is a na- 
tional bank and according to the Michi- 
gan law we cannot have a branch bank. 
The other bank is a state bank, how- 
ever, and is permitted to have a branch 
bank. We overcame the handicap of 
the law by forming a new bank with 
the officers and stockholders of our bank 
as owners of the new bank. It ie per- 
fectly legal, of course for our bank to 
serve as correspondent of the new bank, 
if the officers of the new bank select us 
as its representative. So you see we 
had all of the benefits of the branch 
bank even though the new b ank was en- 
tirely on its own resources. 

We called this new bank "The Far- 
mers Bank" because it was established 
entirely for the convenience of farmers. 
We selected as cashier a man who knew 
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a great many of the farmers and his 
personal work, together with some news- 
paper advertising which we did, helped 
build up deposits until the bank be- 
came a profitable institution in itself. 

The farmers starting home from town 
with considerable currency in their 
pockets soon found a strong impulse to 



up entirely of apples, but we had other 
displays at other times of the year made 
up of other fruits and of vegetables and 
other farm crops. 

On the picture you will see that each 
plate of apples is identified by a card 
placed on it which gives the name and 
address of the farmer who raised the 




Display of farm products at the First National Bank, Lu ding ton, Mich. 



stop at the bank and leave the money 
there where it would be safe. 

This new bank took care of one of 
the situations, that is the convenience 
to our farmer friends, but we still had 
the other proposition to take care of; 
that is the gaining of the farmers* in- 
terest and confidence. This was se- 
cured in the following way: 

When farm products began to ripen, 
we wrote a letter to all of the farmers 
in what we considered our logical ter- 
ritory, inviting them to bring samples 
of their farm products to our bank for 
display. The photograph reproduced 
here will show you the facilities 
we provided for displaying these prod- 
ucts. This particular display is mode 



fruit. It was remarkable to note the 
interest our farmer friends took in this 
plan, and our lobby was very quickly 
filled with exhibits and was kept filled 
during the entire season. 

I can't say that the exhibit was of 
any particular financial value to the 
farmers, although it gave them opportu- 
nity to display their crops to possible 
customers in town, but they liked the 
idea and although the first of this work 
was several years ago, they still bring 
in farm crops for exhibit. We give 
just as much attention to these exhibits 
now as we did before, and of course 
continue to get the benefit from it. 

The definite results to our bank that 
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this plan has brought is represented by^ and, personally, I believe that it is im- 
a number of accounts in our downtown portant that a bank have some other at- 
batik in addition to those accounts which traction for farmers than simply a 
we secured at the Farmers Bank on the strictly banking affair, 
south side^o^oam. .\The farmers comj^*N ^udingthtf is a farmers' town now 
in to our bank not only to bring dis- and I believe that it is entirely due to 
plays of their own crops, but to see the the fact that the banks ha^e gjade bank- 
displays of others. There is some rea- ing easy and convenient here, and have 
son for coming into the bank aside from shown the farmers that we have an in- 
making a deposit or asking for a loan, terest in their affairs. 



Bankers Acceptances 



By Robert 

BANKER'S acceptance within 
the meaning of the regulations 
of the Federal Reserve Board 
is defined as a draft or bill of exchange, 
whether payable in the United States or 
abroad and whether payable in dollars 
or in some other money, of which the 
acceptor is a bank or trust company, 
or a firm, person, company or corpora- 
tion engaged generally in the business 
of granting bankers’ acceptance credits. 

The early history of bankers’ ac- 
ceptances is quite interesting. Genera- 
tions ago, following the development of 
England’s overseas trade, there eame 
into prominence in London a number of 
wealthy importing merchants, whose 
names became so well known through- 
out the world that foreign sellers did 
not hesitate to make shipments to them, 
against which they drew their sterling 
bills which they knew would be duly 
honored and paid at maturity. As time 
went on, other smaller merchants de- 
sired to undertake the importing busi- 
ness but found that they were consider- 
ably handicapped, owing to the fact 
that their names were not well known 
in foreign countries and that conse- 
quently foreign bankers discriminated 
heavily in purchasing bills drawn upon 
them. As a consequence, these small 
merchants were practically prohibited 
from doing the business. They found, 



M. O’Hara* 

however, that by obtaining the guar- 
antee of one of the larger merchant 
houses in London — in other words, by 
having the foreign seller draw upon one 
of the well known merchants, the busi- 
ness could be profitably done; fcnd the 
strong merchant houses were quick to 
realize that doing this business, for 
which they charged a small commission, 
was highly satisfactory. In this man- 
ner the large importing merchants of 
London became known as merchant 
bankers, or acceptance houses ; and 
they are today, perhaps, the most ex- 
perienced and best informed class of 
acceptors in England. Though the busi- 
ness of accepting was gradually under- 
taken by the joint stock banks of Eng- 
land, it is to the merchant bankers of 
London that credit is due for piloting 
the way in this highly specialized busi- 
ness. 

Prior to the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act, national banks in this 
country were not permitted to accept 
time bills of exchange. The business 
was practically all done through Lon- 
don, a large part of it for American ac- 
count. But under the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act, the power to ac- 
cept was given to American banks. 

•Mr. O’Hara Is manager of the bill depart- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 

Ycn-k. 
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The underlying principle of bankers’ 
acceptances is that they should facili- 
tate our foreign and domestic commerce. 
They should be drawn only for strict- 
ly commercial purposes, i. e., where their 
proceeds have been used or are to be 
used in producing, purchasing, carry- 
ing or marketing goods, in one or more 
of the steps of the process of produc- 
tion, manufacture or distribution. Un- 
der the terms of the Federal Reserve 
Act and the regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board, only those bills which 
are drawn in certain kinds of transac- 
tions are eligible for rediscount or pur- 
chase by Federal Reserve Banks. These 
transactions are divided into five main 
classes, viz., import, export, domestic 
shipment, staples in warehouses and to 
furnish dollar exchange. There are 
many variations in the manner in which 
our domestic and overseas trade is fi- 
nanced by means of bankers* accept- 
ances, and as the operations are very 
detailed and highly technical, it may 
suffice to describe a few classes of 
transactions very briefly. 

For example, in the case of an im- 
port bill: An importer in New York 
wishes to buy tea from a merchant in 
Yokohama. The Yokohama merchant 
is not willing to make the shipment un- 
less the New York importer is finan- 
cially strong and is well and favorably 
known to him. The seller of the tea 
in Yokohama stipulates, therefore, that 
the New York importer must provide 
him with a commercial letter of credit, 
issued by a bank or banker of good 
standing, under which he may draw his 
bill. * The New York importer obtains 
such a credit from his bank here and 
forwards it to the Yokohama merchant, 
who, upon its receipt, or cable advice of 
its contents, is then quite willing to 
make his shipment. After the latter de- 
livers his goods to a steamship com- 
pany and obtains from it his bill of lad- 
ing, he attaches this, together with the 
other necessary shipping documents, to 
his draft, drawn at three or four 
months’ sight on the bank which has is- 
sued the credit, and sells the draft to 
*ome bank in Yokohama at the current 
rate of exchange — thereby immediately 
obtaining payment in his local currency. 



The bank in Yokohama then forwards 
the draft and shipping documents to its 
New York agency or correspondent. 
When the New York agency receives 
the draft and documents, it presents 
them to the drawee bank, which, after 
having satisfied itself that they are in 
order and that they comply with the 
credit, detaches and retains the docu- 
ments, which it usually surrenders un- 
der trust receipt to its customer in or- 
der that he may obtain the tea, dispose 
of it and out of the proceeds retire the 
credit in due time. The drawee bank 
then accepts the draft and returns it 
to the New York agency of the Yoko- 
homa bank, which either holds it in its 
portfolio until maturity, or, in case of 
need, discounts it in the open market. 

In the export transaction, the parties 
are transposed. In this case, it is an 
exporter here who is selling to a foreign 
importer and the seller is not willing to 
make the shipment unless the foreign 
buyer provides him with a dollar com- 
mercial credit, such as I have already 
referred to. The foreign buyer, there- 
fore, seeks the assistance of his local 
bank, which arranges for its customer a 
credit with a bank here. Upon advice 
of the credit, the exporter makes the 
shipment, obtains the necessary docu- 
ments, and draws his draft on the bank 
with which the credit has been estab- 
lished. The exporter then presents his 
draft and shipping documents to the 
drawee bank, which accepts and returns 
the draft to him and forwards the docu- 
ments to the foreign bank which ar- 
ranged the credit. The exporter then 
either discounts the acceptance at his 
bank or sells it in the open market. 

In the case of an acceptance drawn 
against a domestic shipment, the prin- 
ciple is similar, in most respects, to the 
import bill already described. The 
credit is provided by the American 
buyer in favor of the American seller, 
under which the seller draws his draft 
on the buyer's bank, with the shipping 
documents attached. 

Another class of eligible acceptances 
to which reference has been made con- 
sists of those secured by readily market- 
able staples stored in a warehouse, inde- 
pendent of the borrower. The owner 
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of the goods draws a draft upon the 
bank from which he has obtained a 
mr edit and lodges with the bank the 
\lative warehouse receipt covering his 
g^ls as collateral security. The pur- 
posVof such a credit is to finance staple 
conAodities for comparatively tempor- 
ary periods pending their distribution 
into the channels of trade. 

Banks may also create- eligible ac- 
ceptances for the purpose of furnishing 
dollar •exchange. Such bills may be 
drawn by banks or bankers in certain 
countries designated by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, where the usages of trade 
require the drawing of bills of this char- 
acter. Their origin and purpose is 
most interesting. For instance, in the 
early years of trade between Europe 
and South America and, indeed, up to 
the time shortly before the outbreak of 
the Great War, the finances of most of 
the South American countries were usu- 
ally at somewhat a low ebb. There was 
at all times a demand for funds with 
which to develop the natural resources 
and industries of the respective coun- 
tries. The South American banks, con- 
sequently, carried only very small bal- 
ances in London and other European 
centers. The steady flow of imports 
into these southern countries had, of 
course, to be paid for. In the ordinary 
course of trade, balances arising from 
these imports would be offset, in part 
at least, by the export of their natural 
products. As these, however, are large- 
ly of a seasonal nature, there were times 
during which South American bankers 
were unable to obtain a sufficient vol- 
ume of export bills to cover their draw- 
ings in payment for imports. This was 
further complicated by the uncertainty 
of the mail service. It, therefore, be- 
came the custom for South American 
bankers to remit only ninety day bills 
on London in settlement for collections. 
In this manner they obtained extra time 
in which to purchase merchants' export 
sterling bills, offered from time to time 
in their market, the proceeds of which 



provided funds to retire their own 
ninety day bills at maturity. It will 
be observed that while such bills are in 
a sense so-called ‘'finance bills," they 
are in reality from a broad standpoint 
drawn in anticipation of subsequent ex- 
ports of goods, out of the proceeds of 
which they are, in effect, liquidated. 

Acceptances may properly be called 
the currency of trade by means of which 
payments are made for the huge 
amounts of goods and services constant- 
ly exchanged among nations. They 
bring to our shores our furs from the 
frozen North, our sugar and our coffee 
from the sunny lands of the Equator; 
they bring to us our wool from Aus- 
tralasia and our silks from the mystic 
Orient. They finance our huge exports 
of cotton from the South, of our grain 
and steel from the North. They send 
into far distant lands the vast stream 
of the products of our mines, of our 
fields and of our factories which repre- 
sent the ingenuity and industry of our 
people. They foster in their infancy, 
support in their progress, and carry to 
a successful fruition the raw materials 
and finished products which constitute 
our trade with the nations of the world. 

It has been said that opportunity 
knocks once at every man’s door. Ap- 
plying this to nations, it may be truly 
said that opportunity is not only knock- 
ing but clamoring at the doors of Amer- 
ica. A war torn and bewildered world 
is looking to America to do her part 
in solving the tremendous problems of 
world reconstruction; and if we are to 
rise to the occasion to which the hand 
of destiny has called us, it will be in 
large measure by a wise, broadminded 
use of our bankers' acceptance credits 
and by liberal and judicious foreign in- 
vestments that we shall facilitate the 
world's return to normalcy and build 
up a foreign trade and an international 
good feeling which will command the 
respect and admiration of all nations 
and which will add materially to our 
own prosperity and happiness. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 

Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 



Damages for Wrongful Dis- 
honor of Check 

Grenada Bank v. Lester, Supreme Court of 
Mississippi, 89, So. Rep. 2. 

T HE plaintiff, a customer of the 
defendant bank, deposited the 
sum of $43.10 to his credit. 
Through a mistake on the part of the 
bank's bookkeeper this deposit was 
credited to the account of another de- 
positor, having a name somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the plaintiff. As a result 
of this mistake a check subsequently 
drawn by the plaintiff was dishonored 
for want of sufficient funds. 

The plaintiff brought suit against the 
bank for damages and the trial judge 
instructed the jury that, in fixing the 
amount of damages, consideration 
should be given to “the embarrassment 
and humiliation, if any, suffered by the 
plaintiff by reason of the dishonor of 
his check." The jury assessed damages 
in the sum of $600. The bank appealed 
and the Appellate Court decided that 
the instruction given by the trial cou^fc 
to the jury was erroneous, the rule be- 
ing that depositor is not entitled to dam- 
ages for embarrassmejg^And humilia- 
tion, in a case of this ^^^unless it ap- 
pears that the bank was actuated by 
malice or oppression. 

Since it appeared that the refusal of 
the check was due to an honest mistake 
on the part of the bank, the judgment 
was reversed and the case was re- 
manded for a new trial, for the purpose 
of properly assessing damages. 

OPINION 

Appeal from Circuit Court, Yalo- 
busha County; E. D. Dinkins, Judge. 

Action by William Lester against the 
Grenada Bank. Judgment for plain- 
tiff, and defendant appeals. Reversed 
and remanded. 

Caldwell Sc Caldwell, of Charleston, 



and Stone & Stone, of Coffee ville, for 
appellant. 

H. H. Creekmore, of Water Valley, 
for appellee. 

HOLDEN, J. This is a suit for 
damages by appellee, William Lester, 
against the appellant. Bank of Grenada, 
for failure of the bank to honor his 
check when he had sufficient funds on 
deposit. From a judgment for $600, 
the bank appeals. 

The Grenada Bank has two branches, 
one at Oakland and one at Charleston, 
B. S. Lester, father of appellee, de- 
posited $43.10 in the bank at Oakland 
for the credit of his son, William Lis- 
ter. At the time of this deposit the 
bank had on its books the deposit ac- 
counts of one “Will V. Lester" and one 
“Will Lester." In posting the said de- 
posit of appellee, William Lester, the 
bookeeper made the mistake of crediting 
the $48.10 deposit to “Will V. Lester,” 
instead of to appellee, William Lester. 
About two months thereafter appellee, 
William Lester, also deposited in the 
Bank of Oakland $104 to his credit. 
Following this, appellee drew several 
small checks against his deposits which 
reduced his credit on the books to 
$86.10. About one month later the ap- 
pellee drew a check in favor of his 
father for $100, which was deposited 
for collection in the said bank at Char- 
leston, and forwarded in the regular 
course of business for collection through 
~thn Ij^qjjjnfTnrnrnrrrr and Tr 
panyofM?B^ttl!S^ Tenn. When 
check reached the Oakland bank the ac- 
count of appellee, William Lester, did 
not show a sufficient balance to cover 
the check; consequently the $100 check 
was returned through the same channels 
to the Bank of Charleston, indorsed 
“insufficient funds." A few days after 
this, complaint being made about the 
check having been dishonored, an in- 
vestigation by the bookkeeper at the 
Bank of Oakland disclosed the mistake 
that had been made by him in crediting 
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the $43.10 to one “Will V. Lester/' in- 
stead of to the appellee, William Les- 
ter. The matter was discussed between 
the parties, and the Bank of Oakland 
promised to have the $100 check re- 
turned to it through the Memphis chan- 
nel for payment; but for some unknown 
reason the dishonored check was not re- 
turned, but was finally disposed of at 
the Charleston bank, and the funds due 
the appellee were paid over and ac- 
cepted by him. This suit was then filed 
for damages for the failure of the bank 
to honor the check. 

The appellant bank presents two 
points for reversal, viz.: First, that no 
recovery can be had by the appellee, 
except for nominal damages; and, sec- 
ond, that the court erred in granting the 
following instruction to the plaintiff. 

“The court instructs the jury to find 
for the plaintiff, and assess his dam- 
ages at such sums, not in excess of the 
amount sued for, $2,000, as they believe 
from the evidence that he is entitled to 
recover; and in fixing the amount of 
damages the jury should consider the 
damage to his financial or business repu- 
tation or standing, if any, and the em- 
barrassment and humiliation, if any, 
suffered by the plaintiff by reason of 
the dishonor of his check." 

The main objection to the instruction 
is that it allows the jury to assess dam- 
ages for “embarrassment and humilia- 
tion"; it being urged by the appellant 
that no damages for embarrassment and 
humiliation can be allowed, because the 
facts in the case do not warrant the re- 
covery of punitive damages, which 
would be necessary before damages for 
embarrassment and humiliation could be 
awarded. 

The questions presented are of first 
impression in this court, and we must 
look for guidance to authority estab- 
lished in other jurisdiction. The law 
is, and so conceded by all, that where 
a bank fails to honor a check drawn 
upon it by a depositor, who has suffi- 
cient funds therein to cover the check, 
it is liable for damages to the depositor. 
Whether such damages are nominal, 
substantial, or punitive is, we think, to 
be determined by the facts and circum- 
stances of the particular case. 



There seems to be some conflict in 
the authorities, but the modern and bet- 
ter rule appears to be that, where the 
bank wrongfully dishonors the check, it 
is liable for substantial damages to the 
injured depositor as compensation; and 
this is true, regardless of -whether the 
depositor is a trader, business man, pri- 
vate citizen, or professional man. When 
wrongful dishonor is shown, substantial 
damages may be inferred, because of 
the peculiar nature of the wrong; and 
it is for a jury to assess reasonable com- 
pensation to the injured party, if he is 
substantially injured, and nominal dam- 
ages, if not substantially injured. Some 
authorities say that the damages in all 
of such cases are substantial, but should 
be “temperate." The assessment must 
be reasonable, according to the facts 
and circumstances of the particular 
case, with reference to the extent of the 
injury suffered by the depositor in his 
credit standing and reputation. We 
think this is the correct view, and we 
adopt it. Patterson v. Marine Bank, 
130 Pa. 419, 18 Atl. 632, 17 Am. St. 
Rep. 780; Atlanta Bank v. Davis, 96 
Ga. 334, 23 S. E. 190, 51 Am. St. Rep. 
139; Hilton v. Jesup Co., 128 Ga. 80, 
57 S. E. 78, 11 L. R. A. (N. S.) 224, 
10 Ann. Cas, 987; Spearing v. Whitney 
Bank, 129 La. 607, 56 South, 548; 6 
R. C. L. 550; 7 C. J. § 425, p. 696. 
The question of alleging and proving 
special damages in addition to general 
compensatory damages does not arise 
here, and therefore is not passed upon. 

Coming to the second point presented 
by the appellant, with regard to the 
correctness of the instruction given ap- 
pellee on damages for “embarrassment 
and humiliation"; we do not think the 
evidence in this case is sufficient to war- 
rant the recovery of punitive damages; 
therefore the instruction is erroneous, 
because no damages can be allowed for 
“embarrassment and humiliation," un- 
less the facts of the case show willful- 
ness of malice which would warrant 
punitive damages. This court has de- 
cided repeatedly that damages for men- 
tal pain and suffering, such as humilia- 
tion and embarrassment, disconnected 
from physical injury, cannot be recov- 
ered, unless allowed as a part of puni- 
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tive damages. W. U. Tel. Co. v. Rogers, 
68 Miss. 748, 9 South, 823, 13 L. R. A. 
859, 24 Am. St. Rep. 800 ; American Na- 
tional Bank v. Morey, 113 Ky. 857, 69 
S. W. 759, 58 L. R. A. 956, 101 Am. 
St. Rep. 379; W. U. Tel. Co. v. Rags- 
dale, 111 Miss. 550, 71 South, 818; W. 
U. Tel. Co. v. Koonce, 112 Miss. 173, 
72 South, 893. 

The testimony in this case, viewed in 
its strongest aspect for the appellee, 
shows a mere mistake of the bookkeeper 
in crediting the deposit to a depositor 
with a similar name to that of appellee. 
The conduct of the bank and its offi- 
cers, in their efforts to straighten out 
the matter after the mistake was dis- 
covered, cannot, in our opinion, be char- 
acterized as willful or malicious ; there- 
fore only substantial compensatory 
damages could be allowed appellee by 
the lower court. 

For the error in granting the instruc- 
tion complained of, the judgment of the 
lower court must be reversed; and as 
the question of liability is settled 
against the appellant bank, the case will 
be remanded for a trial as to the amount 
of damages only. 

Reversed and remanded. 



Check as Payment in Full 

Sylva Supply Company v. Watt, Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, 107 S. E. 

Rep. 451. 

Where there is a genuine dispute be- 
tween a debtor and creditor as to the 
amount due and the debtor tenders a 
check as settlement in full, which check 
is received and cashed by the creditor, 
the claim is extinguished and the credi- 
tor is precluded from thereafter bring- 
ing action to recover the balance claimed 
by him. In this case, the defendant 
was indebted to the plaintiff for grocer- 
ies and there was no dispute as to the 
amount due. The defendant claimed 
that the plaintiff was liable to him for 
certain damages to his automobile, 
which claim the plaintiff disputed. The 
defendant tendered a check for the 
amount he considered due the plaintiff. 



which check the plaintiff accepted. It 
was held that the rule referred to ap- 
plied in these circumstances and that 
the plaintiff had no further claim 
against the defendant. 

OPINION 



Action by the Sylva Supply Company 
against W. W. Watt to recover on groc- 
ery account. Judgment for plaintiff, 
and defendant appeals. Reversed. 

The plaintiff rendered the defendant 
a statement of his account; and in re- 
sponse to same the defendant deducted 
$45 from the bill for damages done to 
his automobile by the plaintiff's truck 
driver and mailed plaintiff a check, stat- 
ing it was “in settlement of account." 
The plaintiff cashed the check, and 
there was evidence tending to show that 
a letter was written to the defendant 
containing the information that plaintiff 
would not allow said deduction, as the 
damage to the car would not exceed $8 
or $10, but defendant testified that this 
letter was never delivered. Plaintiff 
also stated that suit would be necessary 
in order to settle the alleged claim for 
damages. Later defendant received an- 
other and revised statement of his ac- 
count, and in reply thereto he again 
deducted the $45, calling attention to 
what it was for, and mailed his check 
to cover the difference, stating that this 
“balances the account between us.” 

Plaintiff deposited the check and 
credited same on defendant’s account, 
and then brought suit for the alleged 
balance of $45. Defendant denied lia- 
bility and contended that the account 
had been settled by reason of the ac- 
ceptance of the checks as above de- 
tailed. 

Defendant moved for judgment as of 
non-suit at the close of the plaintiff's 
evidence and again at the close of all 
the evidence. Motions overruled and 
exceptions. 

From a verdict and judgment in favor 
of plaintiff for $45 interest and costs, 
the defendant appealed. 

STACY, J. It will be observed that 
the defendant's claim of $45 for dam- 
ages to his automobile had been brought 
to plaintiff's attention, and the parties 
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were in sharp dispute about the mat- 
ter. The amount to be allowed and the 
method of adjustment were both in con- 
troversy. It is true the grocery ac- 
count was not denied, but it clearly ap- 
pears that defendant's first check was 
sent “in settlement of account," and the 
second was inclosed in a letter contain- 
ing the statement that this “balances the 
account between us.” The item of $45 
for damages to the automobile was de- 
ducted in both instances. There was no 
ambiguity or grounds for misunderstand- 
ing defendant's tender and offer of set- 
tlement. Obviously he wanted to ad- 
just all of their differences at one and 
the same time. The plaintiff had its 
choice, and we think it is precluded by 
its acceptance and election knowingly 
made. The check should have been re- 
turned if the conditions of its accept- 
ance were not satisfactory, or at least 
the defendant should have been given 
an opportunity to say whether he would 
waive the conditions and allow the check 
to be credited on account. 

“If a check is sent in full payment of 
a debt and the creditor receives and 
collects it, he is bound by the condition 
annexed to its acceptance. He will not 
be permitted to collect the check and 
repudiate the condition." Aydlett v. 
Brown, 153 N. C. 334, 69 S. E. 248. 

And again in Rosser v. Bynum, 168 
N. C. 340, 84 S. E. 898, the rule is 
stated as follows: 

“It is well recognized that when, in 
case of a disputed account between par- 
ties, a check is given and received clear- 
ly purporting to be in full or when such 
a check is given and from the facts and 
attendant circumstances it clearly ap- 
pears that it is to be received in full of 
all indebtedness of a given character or 
all indebtedness to date, the courts will 
allow to such a payment the effect con- 
tended for" — citing Armstrong v. 
Lonon, 149 N. C. 435, 63 S. E. 101; 
Kerr v. Sanders, 122 N. C. 635, 29 S. 
E. 948; Pruden v. Railroad, 121 N. C. 
511, 28 S. E. 849; Petit v. Woodlief, 
115 N. C. 125, 20 S. E. 208; Koonce v. 
Russell, 103 N. C. 179, 9 S. E. 316. 
See, also, Mercer v. Lumber Company, 
173 N. C. 49, 91 S. E. 588. 



Plaintiff contends that the correct- 
ness of the grocery account was not in 
dispute, and that the principles of ac- 
cord and satisfaction are therefore not 
applicable to the facts here presented 
(Bogert v. Mfg. Co., 172 N. C. 248, 
90 S. E. 208), but we must view the 
case in all of its bearings. The parties 
were caviling as to whether any allow- 
ance should be made for damages to 
defendant's automobile in settling the 
store account. In other words, they 
were contending over the question as to 
whether the two claims should be con- 
sidered and settled together by deduct- 
ing the one from the other and paying 
the balance, or divorce the two and con- 
sider them separately. Upon the basis 
of adjusting both accounts at the same 
time, defendant mailed his check for the 
difference between the two, and this was 
accepted by the plaintiff. Under these 
circumstances, the facts being admitted 
and not denied, we think the defend- 
ant’s motion for judgment as of non- 
suit should have been allowed. 

Reversed. 

a 

Amount of Attorneys’ Fees 
Recoverable 

In re Harris, District Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, 272 Fed. Rep. 851. 

A provision in a $16,500 note for 
five per cent, attorneys' fees “if col- 
lected by legal process" is reasonable, 
but, under such a clause, all that can 
be recovered in the way of attorneys' 
fees is five per cent, on the amount of 
the note that is collected through the 
services of an attorney. 

OPINION 

In Bankruptcy. In the matter of 
William Harris, bankrupt. On petition 
by the Miners' Bank of Wilkes-Barre 
for review of an order of the referee 
disallowing a portion of its claim. Re- 
port referred back to referee, with in- 
structions. 

WITMER, District Judge. The 
Miners Bank of Wilkes-Barre has 
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brought here for review the order of 
the referee, disallowing portion of its 
claim proven, in so far as the same re- 
lates to attorney's commission on a note 
held by the bank against the bankrupt 
and others. 

A promissory note, dated April 27, 
1916, for $16,500, with interest at six 
per cent., payable to the bank, was 
executed and delivered to it by Phillip 
Harris, Sr., William Harris, and John 
Reese. The note contained a power of 
attorney to enter and confess judgment. 
It also provided allowance for an at- 
torney's fee of five per cent, if collected 
by legal process. 

May 6, 1916, judgment was entered 
on the note by confession in the court 
of common pleas of Luzerne county. 
February 5, 1918, $4,800 was paid on 
account of principal. September 11, 
1919, execution was issued and levy 
made on the real estate of Phillip Har- 
ris, Sr., which was afterwards stayed. 
November 8, 1919, execution was is- 
sued and levy made on real estate of 
John D. Reese, realizing by sale $8,- 
000, which was applied, as follows: 
Sheriff's costs, $143.40; taxes, $276.55; 
applied on judgment, $2,580.25. Phil- 
lip Harris, Sr., died, and his estate 
paid on distribution, April 9, 1920, $8,- 
576.90, leaving a balance due on the 
judgment, exclusive of attorney's fees, 
$1,521.50. This balance was allowed 
and awarded to the bank. The conten- 
tion is that a further sum of $585 is due 
and should have been allowed on the 
judgment and on account of the attor- 
ney's fees. 

Where the holders of a note, provid- 
ing allowance for attorney's fee, employ 
counsel to enforce collection, the com- 
mission stipulated in the instrument is 
usually allowed, unless such is highly 
exorbitant for such services rendered. 



The agreement of the parties, however, 
is of importance, and governs, as in all 
other business transactions. 

In the present case it was provided 
that an allowance of five per cent, 
should be added, if collected by legal 
proceedings. I take it that by this was 
meant that, in addition to the amount 
so collected, five per cent, should be 
added for counsel's services. The amount 
of $3,000 was enforced by legal pro- 
ceedings, and for such service the sum 
of $150 is due and may be added to the 
judgment. 

That the attorney's fee was not in- 
corporated and made part of the judg- 
ment on entry or revival is not impor- 
tant here. The fee attached to the 
judgment in the event of collection by 
legal proceedings in proportion to the 
amount collected, and became part of it 
as costs to which plaintiff is entitled. 

Referring to the money obtained 
from the estate of Phillip Harris, Sr., 
and credited on the judgment, it may 
be noted that, since it does not appear 
that the same was obtained through 
legal proceedings, in which services by 
attorney were required, there can be no 
allowance on account. 

As to the balance allowed by the 
referee out of the bankrupt estate, no 
allowance is made, because the services 
of attorney, if any, were not required, 
nor had compensation for such services 
matured before bankruptcy proceedings 
were instituted. In re Gebhard (D. C.) 
140 Fed. 571 ; In re Garlington (D. C.) 
115 Fed. 999; In re Keeton, Stell & 
Company (D.C.) 126 Fed. 429; In re 
Milling Company (D.C.) 16 Am. 

Bankr. Rep. 456, 144 Fed. 814. 

The report is referred back to the 
referee, to make distribution agreeably, 
as herein indicated. 
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Hidden Treasure 

By G. E. Rines 



I T may be because there is a tre- 
mendous volume of bond and stock 
issues to be absorbed, new capital 
to be provided in other ways, more 
mortgages to be provided for, improve- 
ments and extensions to be financed; it 
may be because large numbers of Lib- 
erty bonds were discovered to have been 
purchased by individuals who had no 
bank accounts ; perhaps it was the truth 
brought home by the quick recovery of 
France for the second time, helped in 
a great measure by the contents of the 
cracked teapot — whatever it was, 
whether past experience or present 
need, the banking institutions of the 
country are making a wise and timely 
drive for the hidden talent buried in a 
napkin, for the slacker dollar doing a 
“Rip Van Winkle” in the stove-pipe hole 
and the old stocking. 

It is a splendid thing, this drive, not 
only for those who as a result will put 
their idle dollars to work, but also for 
the banks who will get in even closer 
touch with the communities they are 
in a position to serve. 

The right sort of thrift, like any 
other idea or commodity, must be sold, 
and the attitude of some of the banks, 
more especially the savings banks, has 
not been as conducive to propagating 
the idea in the past as it might have 
been — their attitude being one of con- 
ferring a favor rather than soliciting 
business. 

Two little incidents that have come 
to the writer's attention indicate that 
there is still “hidden treasure” to be 
dug up. The first indication of that 
truth was when one of the managers 
of a large trust company in New York 
just recently sold to a physician, who 
never had a dollar in any bank, $10,000 
worth of bonds. The money was 
“drawn” from a safe deposit box and 
was in small bills, the highest being in 
denomination of $20. 

The other incident occurred in a little 
hamlet in New Jersey, which today 
•numbers only 1,800 population. Thirty- 



two years ago a man who kept a little 
country store decided that even thongh 
the banking town was only nine miles 
distant, he would start a bank. With 
what? Chiefly the prospects of “hid- 
den treasure.” 

This bank since it started thirty-two 
years ago has prospered, and its pres- 
ent president tells a little story of some 
buried gold that even he had not found 
in his own little community. It seems 
that a year or two ago he was asked 
by the wife of one of the farmers in 
the vicinity how they could pay off a 
small mortgage of $1,700 to a man in 
New York. For twenty years this 
mortgage had been on the homestead, 
and for twenty years the gold necessary 
to pay it had lain behind a loose stone 
in the cellar. The banker looked at the 
blackened gold which the woman was 
asking him to transmit, and he ex- 
plained to her how foolish it was to have 
paid interest on the $1,700 mortgage for 
twenty years, and to have allowed the 
gold to lie hidden in the cellar without 
acquiring any interest for it. “Well/* 
she said, “we just sort of felt we would 
like that gold by us.” 

It had taken that man and woman 
twenty years to learn to turn to a bank 
for both safety, economy and service. 

Perhaps it was the fact, established 
to the satisfaction of our banking fra- 
ternity during the war that millions of 
dollars were not put into circulation, 
or were put into circulation through 
mere waste, that has galvanized the 
savings banks into a drive for a mil- 
lion new accounts. And it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that the result of this 
effort along these lines will contribute 
to our prosperity in the future, and per- 
haps it is not such a wide guess to be- 
lieve that quite a substantial percentage 
of the deposits which will be made by 
this million new accounts will come from 
the ginger jar, from inside the old 
clock, from under the loose tile in the 
hearth, and from the pockets of those 
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who used to think that there was no use 
trying to put a paltry fifty or one hun- 
dred dollars to work. 

It has been said, and the demonstra- 



tion of the saying is never more thor- 
oughly apparent than today: that “per- 
sonal and family thrift is the basis of 
national prosperity." 



m 

What Does the Average Business Man 
Think of His Bank? 

By Richard F. Durham 



To be able to see ourselves as others see 
us is always helpful even if not flattering. 
In the following article the banker may read 
the opinions of some average business men 
on banking service. Most of these expres- 
sions bear out the often-heard assertion 
that banks are better understood today than 
ever before and that the old popular notion 
of a bank as a cold-blooded machine has 
definitely passed on. — [The Editor J. 

W HAT do outsiders think of 
banks, bankers and banking 
service ? Do bankers, by their 
attitude and actions, invite the confi- 
dence of the average business man, or 
does the latter feel that bankers are, in 
general, unwilling to cooperate with 
him in a spirit of friendly helpfulness, 
and that, as a rule, they hold themselves 
aloof from him, or are even antagonistic 
toward him ? 

For the purpose of getting outside 
opinion on bankers, and on banks, their 
atmosphere and the service they render, 
the editor of a monthly trade journal 
has sent out a questionnaire to a num- 
ber of readers of the magazine residing 
in all different parts of the country, for 
the purpose of determining their respec- 
tive attitudes toward, and their collec- 
tive viewpoint on, banks and banking. 

The questions asked are five in num- 
ber, and run as follows: 

1. Do you think the bank renders the 
average business man as much service as 
it should? 

2. How can the banker cooperate bet- 
ter with the business man? 



3. Do you find the atmosphere of the 
average bank cold and repelling, or 
friendly and inviting? 

4. Do you think that banks are doing 
all they can to promote thrift and en- 
courage savings? 

5. What improvements would you 
suggest ? 

The predominating tone of the col- 
lective answers to these five questions is 
highly, even surprisingly in many 
cases, favorable to the banks and bank- 
ers of the country at large. At least 
ninety per cent, of the replies show a 
commendable expression of apprecia- 
tion for the services which banks and 
bankers have been, and are, rendering 
to business and the general public# 

BANK SERVICE 

The responses to the first question 
show that the majority of those re- 
sponding not only believe that the 
banks render the average business man 
good service, but are glad to express 
their appreciation of the helpfulness of 
that service. Some of the replies as to 
whether or not banks render the service 
they should run as follows, taking one 
section of the country at a time: 

New England: 

Vermont: 

“Absolutely, and it renders some 
more than they are entitled to. It is 
a business man’s own fault if he does 
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not obtain valuable assistance from his 
bank or banks.” 

“Yes, our banks have been more than 
liberal, granting credit when men have 
only moral standing in the co mmuni ty 
and no collateral.” 

“The banks do not render good serv- 
ice when they send money outside the 
state and get from eight to twelve per 
cent, on it instead of six per cent., 
which is the legal rate in Vermont.” 

New Hampshire: 

“Very often the banker goes beyond 
his limits through misrepresentations of 
the borrower.” 

“The schemer, the smooth talker, and 
the bluffer have no trouble, but average 
deserving business is more often than 
not discouraged because of the difficulty 
in getting long time loans.” 

Massachusetts: 

“There are, no doubt, specific cases 
where service is lacking, but there are 
others where it is more than conditions 
warrant.” 

Eastern States: 

New York: 

“Many think that the bank should 
let them have all the money they want, 
regardless of their balances and habits.” 
“We have no fault to find.” 

Pennsylvania: 

“I have been rendered every reason- 
able service consistent with safety.” 

Southern and Southwestern States: 

North Carolina: 

“Bank service is much better than it 
used to be.” 

South Carolina: 

“We have nine banks, and my obser- . 
vation is that they are doing everything 
possible to further the interests of our 
town, and of the community generally.” 

Texas: 

“Our banks will assist any business 
man who is honest, who conducts his 
business in a business-like manner, and 
who makes a reasonable profit on his 
goods.” 



“We think the average banker can. 
tell after talking to the average business 
man for a few minutes whether the busi- 
ness man believes in himself and his 
proposition, and the banker as a rule 
renders all the assistance the proposi- 
tion will bear, and sometimes more.” 

Louisiana : 

“The average deserving business man 
of our city is being well served by the 
banks.” 

Georgia : 

“There is too much of a tendency to- 
run the banks in the interests of a few. 
The functions of banks are not so gen- 
erally understood as they should be.” 

Middle Western States: 

Ohio: 

“I have never had any trouble getting 
good service.” 

“I believe any man who can give good 
security can always get all the money 
he wants.” 

“The average business man gets all 
the service he pays for, and then some.” 
“As a rule the banks render all serv- 
ice that the standing and rating of the 
customer will justify. It is to the in- 
terest of the banks to do so.” 

Illinois : 

“The bankers here render good serv- 
ice, especially according to individual 
deserts.” 

“If every man starting in business 
for himself was treated by his bankers 
as I have been by mine, he would be 
greatly encouraged.” 

“The service is good considering the 
necessary limitations imposed by the 
Federal Reserve to meet the demands 
of the times.” 

Indiana: 

“Banks here render good service to 
the honest business man.” 

“I have never asked a bank for help 
which was not given freely and with- 
out stint.” 

Iowa: 

“The writer has always been given 
greater credit than he has really been 
entitled to.” 
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Western and Northwestern States: 
Colorado : 

“We get splendid service, in fact all 
we could ask.” 

Wisconsin : 

“Yes, but the service depends large- 
ly on the way the customer handles his 
account. In order that his account be 
profitable to the bank he must maintain 
a fair balance and be prompt in meeting 
all obligations. This will have much to 
do with the line of credit extended him 
by the bank.” 

“We have always found that we could 
get any reasonable needed accommoda- 
tions.” 

Minnesota : 

“The banks should use more common 
sense in loan restrictions, as many de- 
serving business men are put out of 
business when, in cases of extreme nec- 
essity, they are refused loans.” 

COOPERATION 

The answers to the second question 
“How can the banker cooperate better 
with the business man?” brings out the 
feeling on the part of many of those 
replying that many business men ought 
both to their own and their banker’s 
advantage, to make a more detailed 
study at regular intervals, of the condi- 
tion of their respective businesses and 
that bankers should inform themselves 
fully about the workings of various busi- 
ness enterprises, and of the individual 
needs of the average business man who is 
engaged in those enterprises and who 
calls at intervals for assistance from the 
banker. It is made quite evident though 
in at least eighty-five per cent, of the 
replies, that there is a belief, based in 
many cases on experience, that the av- 
erage deserving business man can usu- 
ally borrow enough to suit the needs 
of his particular case. Many feel that 
the banker is often too liberal in his 
granting of a loan. The varied sug- 
gestions, and occasional criticisms, are 
brought out in some of the following 
answers: 



New England States: 

Vermont: 

“Every manufacturer should furnish 
to his bank twice a year a complete re- 
port or balance sheet of his financial 
standing.” 

“The banker should study the needs 
of the individual client instead of ap- 
plying hand-forged theories to the rank 
and file of his customers.” 

“The banker should use more dis- 
cretion in making loans, and never ap- 
prove one that will bring injurious com- 
petition to the bank’s friends already 
engaged in that particular line of in- 
dustry.” 

“The banks should loan their money 
in their own state, and not try to get a 
larger per cent, by sending it out West.” 

New Hampshire: 

“The banker should arrange a series 
of meetings of different classes of busi- 
ness men at different times for the pur- 
pose of improving the relationship and 
mutual understanding between the 
banker and the business man.” 

“I do not see how the banker goes 
as far as he does in his cooperation.” 

Connecticut: 

“Bankers should treat the business 
man as one business man treats an- 
other. Too many banks seem to think 
that you do them a favor when you be- 
come their client.” 

Massachusetts : 

“The banker should make the aver- 
age man feel that the bank wants to 
do business, and that he does not have 

to leave his shoes outside before enter- 

• „ »» 
m g. 

Eastern States: 

New York: 

“The business man ought oftener to 
consult and confer with his banker.” 

“When a business man asks for a loan 
from his banker he should be prepared 
with a clear and complete statement of 
the condition of his business. Loans 
are frequently declined because of 
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muddled statements. This means a loss 
to both borrower and lender/' 

Pennsylvania : 

“The banker should show the small 
merchant the same consideration that he 
shows big business/' 

Southern States: 

South Carolina: 

“The banker should study diligently 
the nature of, and opportunity for, es- 
tablished and new trade and industry in 
his town and locality, and should be 
personally well acquainted with leaders 
of the trade and industry in the com- 
munity." 

Kentucky: 

“The average banker looks askance 
at the small merchant." 

Georgia: 

“Business men should know more 
about their particular business, and 
about the principles of business in gen- 
eral, than most of them know. The 
banker can help them in this." 

North Carolina: 

“When bankers reach the point where 
they realize that the only way they can 
succeed is through the success of their 
clients, there will be no need to suggest 
any remedy." 

Middle Western States: 

Illinois: 

“The banker should show a more 
thorough knowledge of facts pertinent 
to his clients' business, and not leave so 
much to personal appraisal." 

“The banker should visit places of 
business oftener ; know more about busi- 
ness affairs; and know business men 
better personally." 

Ohio: 

“The business man should let the 
banker know more about his business 
affairs." 

“The matter of cooperation depends 
on the frankness of the customer, and 
the merit of his needs. 



Northwestern and Western States: 
Wisconsin: 

“Business men should be more honest 
with bankers. When the business man 
needs assistance he should give his 
banker an honest statement of his af- 
fairs, and will in most instances profit 
by so doing." 

Colorado : 

“We get splendid cooperation from 
our banks." 

BANK ATMOSPHERE 

Most of the answers to the third 
question, “Do you find the atmosphere 
of the average bank cold and repelling, 
or friendly and inviting?" show a con- 
sensus of opinion that the atmosphere 
of the present day banks is as a rule 
both friendly and inviting. There are, 
of course, some few who take exception 
to this belief, and there are many who 
in past years have felt that the atmos- 
phere of the average bank was some- 
what cool and heavily formal, and who 
note a decided change for the better. 
There is on the part of not a few the 
feeling that it is perhaps the hesitant 
and reserved manner in which many 
business men approach their bankers 
which is responsible in large measure 
for a feeling on the part of the former 
that the banker is none too cordial. 
Some of the answers follow: 

New England States: 

New Hampshire: 

“There has been a big change for the 
better in the past three or four years." 

Massachusetts: 

“The old spirit was cold, but a better 
day has come, and competition has 
forced the banks to be more friendly 
and inviting." 

Connecticut : 

“A good many are cold and repelling, 
but the condition has improved a great 
deal in the past few years." 

Eastern States: 

New York: 

“We have always found our banks 
friendly and polite, and disposed to be 
friendly and accommodating." 
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“Our banks have always stood ready 
to help us in any matter upon which we 
ous oil industries. 

Pennsylvania : 

“The banks in our town are most 
friendly, and make it a point to be 
aboveboa rd.” 

“I find the atmosphere of the average 
bank repelling.’ * 

“The majority of banks are cold and 
repelling, but once in a while we find 
one eager to be of service.” 

Southern and Southwestern States: 

Texas: 

“We think the average banker is 
friendly and inviting, while the average 
business man is hesitant and reserved, 
when asking for a loan. A banker is 
just as anxious to loan his surplus 
money as the business man is to borrow 
it, but the banker wants to be reason- 
ably sure that the loan will be paid when 
due.” 

“We do not find the average bank 
cold or repelling in this section.” 

Georgia : 

“We find the banks friendly. Some 
people may feel that they are on the 
outside looking in, but that may be 
through some fault that is as much 
theirs as it is that of the bank.” 

Kentucky : 

“The atmosphere here differs in ac- 
cordance with whether you want to de- 
posit or borrow.” 

Louisiana : 

“We find the atmosphere of our banks 
friendly and inviting.” 

South Carolina: 

“We find our banks friendly and in- 
viting.” 

North Carolina: 

“We know our bankers by their first 
names, and they are always trying to 
help ns.” 

Middle Western States: 

Indiana : 

“The cold and repelling atmosphere 
is almost a thing of the past. When a 



business man has shown that his word 
can be relied on, the bank will be as 
friendly and inviting as could be de- 
sired.” 

“We find the atmosphere of our 
banks cold.” 

“We find the atmosphere of our 
banks friendly and inviting.” 

Illinois: 

“I find the average banker, I might 
say the great majority of bankers, 
ready to extend any courtesy that a 
man might expect.” 

“We do not believe that the cold and 
repelling atmosphere that we hear so 
much about exists in any real banking 
institution.” 

“Our bank is exceptionally friendly 
and inviting.” 

Ohio: 

“I have had dealings with four dif- 
ferent banks, and believe that condi- 
tions are as you make them. If you 
are indifferent, you invite that attitude 
on the part of the bank.” 

Northwestern and Western States: 

Wisconsin: 

“In this locality I believe that every 
bank makes it a point to be friendly 
and to have a spirit of cooperation.” 

“Bank atmosphere depends on the 
way in which the banks are approached, 
and on the standing in the community 
of those who approach the banks.” 

“I think our banks are friendly to 
those who deserve their support.” 

Minnesota : 

“It is easier to get in touch with offi- 
cials in small banks than in those of 
larger cities.” 

“I find the banks cold and repelling, 
and frequently insulting. They seem 
to think they are doing me a favor in 
handling my account.” 

Colorado : 

“The atmosphere of the banks here is 
always friendly and inviting.” 

DO BANKS ENCOURAGE SAVINGS? 



Answers to the fourth question, “Do 
you think that banks are doing all they 
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should to promote thrift and encourage 
savings?*' show an appreciation of the 
fact that banks have, in most sections 
of the country, made an effort in these 
directions by advertising, and through 
various other media. The feeling ex- 
ists in many cases that the banks might 
intensify and carry further their efforts, 
and from some localities is heard a pro- 
test that the banks are not doing what 
they should toward these ends. Some 
of the answers read: 

New England States: 

Vermont: 

“More extensive educational cam- 
paigns about savings and thrift should 
be carried on by the banks." 

“The banks promote thrift and en- 
courage savings because they want your 
money at four per cent, to send out 
West at eight, ten and twelve per cent." 

Eastern States: 

New York: 

“Pay envelopes with thrift maxims 
printed on them often start savings and 
deposits, and, by repetition, keep the 
workman's mind on these topics." 

Southern and Southwestern States: 

Virginia: 

“There are two banks in this town, 
and as far as I can see they don't care 
what you do with your money. There 
is no guidance, and no encouragement 
for children or adults to save or invest 
in anything." 

North Carolina: 

“The banks here, as well as their cus- 
tomers, need education toward the end 
of encouraging thrift and promoting 
savings." 

South Carolina: 

“The banks in this state are aggres- 
sive in promoting thrift." 

“The banks should do more to en- 
courage thrift on the part of small wage 
earners." 

Georgia : 

“The banks here in the South do not 
encourage thrift and promote savings as 



they should. There are few savings 
banks and the people do not know the 
principles of systematic saving as they 
do in other parts of the country. Per- 
haps the banking laws are at fault. If 
so the laws should be remedied. The 
banks can educate the people up to a 
greater appreciation of the importance 
of saving." 

Texas : 

“We think that the banks are doing 
all they can to promote thrift and en- 
courage savings." 

Middle Western States: 

Illinois: 

“The bankers in our community are 
doing all they can to encourage thrift." 

“Every bank in our city is doing all 
it can to promote thrift and encourage 
savings. Most of them are advertising 
in the daily papers." 

Indiana : 

“In our community a great effort is 
being made by all banks, through the 
many advertisements, to promote sav- 
ings." 

Ohio: 

“Our banks are working along the 
lines of thrift and savings, and have 
been for the past three or four years." 

“They are undoubtedly encouraging 
savings, as their volume of business, and 
consequent profits, depend on savings." 

“They might do more." 

West and Northwest: 

Colorado : 

“In our state the banks encourage 
savings." 

Wisconsin: 

“Banks here are doing everything in 
their power to promote thrift and en- 
courage savings. Most of them are 
mailing out circular letters in which 
they show people opportunities, espe- 
cially for opening savings accounts, of 
which they can avail themselves." 

SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 

Most noticeable perhaps among the 
replies to the fifth question, “What im- 
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provements would you suggest?" is the 
suggestion that the business man make 
an effort to facilitate cooperation on 
the banker's part by enabling the lat- 
ter, through a full and accurate state- 
ment, to get a comprehensive idea of 
the business man's status, and to draw 
his conclusions accordingly. Mention 
is made of course of the advisability of 
advertising, and of trying to get a 
closer personal touch into the relations 
of banking and business with each other. 
One writer suggests that the banks show 
more interest in the young people in an 
effort to give them a better understand- 
ing of the importance of saving. Some 
of the replies to this question follow: 

New England States: 

Vermont: 

"Banks should promote with zeal all 
civic welfare in their communities 
through local organizations." 

Massachusetts: 

"If a retail dealer would keep his 
books in such shape that they would 
reflect his real standing, and then take 
a statement to his bank and ask for a 
credit line for given periods of time, 
and then, at the end of that time, be 
prepared to take up the notes, a credit 
would soon be established that would 
give the accommodations needed." 

"Concerns which want to borrow can 
help themselves by submitting detailed 
statements of their condition, advising 
the bank frankly and fully of any 
changes in their situation." 

"I would suggest cooperative home 
patronage on the part of the banks." 

Maine: 

"I think that the bank and its pa- 
trons should be more intimately ac- 
quainted. Perhaps the officials or per- 
sons appointed for that sort of work 
should put in considerable time in be- 
coming personally acquainted with the 
customers, so that when the time comes 
for a loan it will not be necessary for 
that cold unpleasant feeling, with talk 



of referring the matter to the board, 
etc." 

Eastern States: 

Pennsylvania : 

"I do not believe that the average 
business man handles the financial end 
of his business as carefully as he should, 
with the result that the banks have not 
the confidence in him that they might 
otherwise have." 

Georgia : 

"Banks now have such a wonderful 
power that their conduct is a matter of 
public and general interest. It is hoped 
that the time may soon come when more 
people will look on the banks as friends, 
and not as enemies. Your banker 
friend, in studying his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, is taking a step in the 
right direction." 

Mississippi : 

"Place every loan possible at home, 
and use the banks to build up your own 
city." 

Northwestern States: 

Michigan : 

"I suggest more courtesy to the 
young people. Get them to understand 
the necessity of saving." 

GENERAL CONCLUSION 

The responses to these five questions 
show that, where there is criticism di- 
rected at the relations between banker 
and business man the burden of any 
blame is felt to attach just as much, if 
not more, to the business man as the 
banker. Many who answered the fore- 
going questionnaire have quite obviously 
the feeling that the business man all 
too often neglects, in his relations with 
his banker, to keep his end of the bar- 
gain as he should. There is the feeling 
that the banker will go half way, or 
often more than half way, and that if 
the business man will only meet him 
on the middle ground, all will be well. 
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Currency Inflation and Public Debts 



U NDER this title the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York 
has just published a timely and 
instructive study prepared by Prof. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, giving a large 
amount of historical and statistical in- 
formation relating to the debts and cur- 
rencies of the leading nations of the 
world. Professor Seligman’s study is 
introduced with an illuminating pre- 
fatory note by President Alvin W. 
Krech of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, from which the following 
partial extracts are made: 

‘‘Currency inflation and public debts 
form a vexing problem which has called 
forth the liveliest discussion not only 
in the ranks of economists, but also 
-among business people who find in the 
fluctuations of the foreign exchanges a 
constant reminder of the financial diffi- 
culties which confront the world. In 
asking Dr. Seligman to prepare for our 
enlightenment an historical sketch of 
currency inflation and public debts, we 
believed that a study of the past might 
well help us to understand better pres- 
ent-day conditions. Dr. Seligman’s 
timely paper and his conclusions drawn 
from the lessons of history have en- 
couraged us to present here, under the 
guise of a prefatory note, a few obser- 
vations. 

J. As is clearly pointed out, there is 
no such thing as a medium of exchange, 
money or currency which is not subject 
to fluctuations in value ; gold, silver, 
copper, all fluctuate. Fiat money 
fluctuates not merely in accordance with 
the laws of supply and demand; the de- 
termining factor of its fluctuations is to 
be found in the credit of the issuing na- 
tion, and as every emission of such cur- 
rency is the consequence of impaired 
national credit, it is, in effect, a step on 
the road to the possible repudiation of 
existing debts. As a consequence each 
step towards repudiation affects ad- 
versely the class which has invested its 
savings in obligations solvable in the 
forced currency, while it has a contrary 
effect upon the debtor class. For in- 
stance, the borrower of, say, one thou- 
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sand Austrian crowns which before the 
war represented, we will say, one hun- 
dred days’ labor, may now repay the 
debt with one day’s labor. 

“But if such obligations were to be 
ultimately redeemed at par all the steps 
previously taken on the road to a pos- 
sible repudiation would have to be re- 
traced. The important thing to remem- 
ber is that, in retracing the steps when 
the currency has been permitted to de- 
preciate for the length of time and to 
the extent that has taken place in Eu- 
rope, the debtor class is made bankrupt 
through the process of re-establishing 
the value of the currency just as the 
creditor class is injured by the depre- 
ciation of the currency; but it makes a 
vast difference in democracies, where 
the majority rules, “whose ox is gored.” 
One thing seems clear, however, that, 
intrinsically, lands, buildings and other 
tangible property are only temporarily 
and indirectly affected one way or the 
other, inasmuch as their transferable or 
market value merely registers the cor- 
responding domestic value of the me- 
dium of exchange. 

“2. The pound sterling would be at 
parity with the American dollar even 
though not convertible into gold (ex- 
cept as affected by the balance of 
trade), provided the British Govern- 
ment debt were in a fair way to progres- 
sive liquidation. The same is true of 
the French franc. The trouble with 
these forced issues is that they are 
mere evidences of the fact that the 
credit of the nation is impaired, and it 
may be argued that the pound sterling 
and the franc will resume their upward 
trend to parity only when and so long 
as the national debt continues to de- 
crease or the national wealth to in- 
crease. 

“3. A stable currency, that is to say, 
a currency based upon its interchange- 
able value with gold at parity, however 
desirable, does not seem to be essential 
to free commercial interchange of cred- 
its and commodities. 

“It is within the experience of the 
present-day banker and exporter that 
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business was safely and constantly con- 
ducted, between Colombia and Mexico, 
for instance, on the one hand, and the 
United States on the other, in spite of 
the fact that in the case of Colombia 
the value of its paper currency had 
fallen progressively to the extent of 
99-100*8 of its gold standard, and in the 
case of Mexico the paper currency had 
been entirely extinguished. The fact is 
that a country which has no currency 
whatever, or the currency of which is 
totally valueless, can nevertheless con- 
duct and engage in foreign trade just 
so long as it has something to export. 
Under such circumstances the currency 
used must of necessity be foreign cur- 
rency, and foreign countries can deal 
with the nationals of countries whose 
currency is valueless, and deal safely, 
so long as the integrity of the persons 
with whom they transact business is 
sufficiently established and those per- 
sons are in control of exports sufficient 
to enable them to obtain foreign cur- 
rency having an established value. This 
is precisely the method now pursued by 
the Austrian, German and Polish manu- 
facturer who is dependent upon the im- 
portation of foreign raw materials for 
the conduct of his business. 

"4. The extraordinary currency in- 
flation of the various late belligerent 
governments of Europe is setting up 
new and wholly factitious channels of 
world trade. Temporarily at least the 
trade of those nations having curren- 
cies nearest to so called parity is be- 
ing violently wrenched from them by 
the industrial nations which are reck- 
lessly hurrying along the road to ex- 
treme inflation and financial ruin. The 
reason for this lies primarily in the fact 
that the purchasing power of the de- 
preciated currency is for a time much 
greater at home than abroad during the 
progress of its depreciation, particular- 
ly when prices of vital necessities such 
as food, housing and transportation are 
controlled and fixed below cost of pro- 
duction and the government absorbs the 
loss by the further issue of currency. 
In other words, the home currency will 
buy more labor and domestic raw mate- 
rial combined for export purposes than 




ALVIN W. KRECH 

President Equitable Trust Company of New York . 



the quoted international exchange would 
lead one to believe. 

“As to Germany, the question is fre- 
quently asked, is her progressive in- 
flation part of a sinister scheme to avoid 
obligation, or, as stated by the Ger-^ 
man Minister of Reparation, a catas- 
trophe resulting from the sale of the 
mark as a commodity in order to ob- 
tain the necessary means of affecting 
the reparation payments? In either 
case, where will it all end, and how can 
this miserable business be brought to a 
conclusion ? 

“How can any nation be expected to 
clean house *nd start afresh until cer- 
tain essential conditions have been es- 
tablished? Dr. Seligman does not un- 
dertake to answer these questions. They 
belong to the realm of politics and 
statesmanship. How, for instance, can 
France be expected to relax her hold 
upon Germany until she, who for over 
forty years lived under the constant 
fear of invasion; who suffered most 
when war occurred and invasion came; 
until she feels a sense of security either 
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through an effective international guar- 
anty or otherwise? Are the statesmen 
of the Allies equal to the task? Can 
they lead their peoples to adopt a 
course of conduct which, though vitally 
necessary, may seem (but only at first 
blush) inimical to self-interest, involv- 
ing as it would the surrender of un- 
doubted rights and the assumption of 
new and unaccustomed obligations? 

« « « « « 

“Europe must be given a true peace 
capable of bringing back faith in the 
future, without which her most strenu- 
ous efforts must remain sterile. Europe 
cannot live without a peace full of 
serenity, without good-will among its 
several nations; there is not one nation 
in Europe which can live without the 
good-will of the other nations.” 

After making a thorough examination 
of his subject. Professor Seligman 
reaches this conclusion:- 

“The final conclusion from our study 
is that just because of the interdepend- 
ence of all great commercial countries 
in modern times, debt payment and cur- 
rency reform have become international 
problems. It is not by impoverishing 
Germany, or preventing Poland from 
buying raw materials at what is to them 
grossly inflated prices, that any re- 
covery is to be expected. No one can 
improve his own condition by impover- 
ishing his customer. Nor can countries 
like Great Britain and the United 
States expect to benefit by an insistence 
on the immediate payment of the debts 
due to them by the Allies. Whatever 
arguments for the retention of these ob- 
ligations may be advanced from the 
point of view either of possible politi- 
cal pressure or of a guarantee against 
some conjectural economic necessity of 
the future, it is obvious that such gigan- 
tic debts can be paid at present only 
through the medium of exports- of goods 
from the debtor nations, a process which 
is bound to react disastrously upon the 
creditor nations by curtailing their ex- 
ports. What has already happened to 
Great Britain in the shipping and coal 
industries is symptomatic of the perils 
attendant upon our pressing for im- 



mediate or speedy payment of the Allied 
debts. 

“Two things only will make it pos- 
sible for the world to get on its feet 
again. One is for each country which 
has fallen into the quagmire of fiat 
money to set its face resolutely against 
further temptations, to reduce as far 
as possible its military and naval ex- 
penditures and to puts its fiscal house 
in order by a prompt and vigorous ap- 
plication of taxation with a view of re- 
establishing budgetary equilibrium. But 
a taxation as excessive as that encoun- 
tered today even in the United States, 
not to speak of the rest of the world, 
cannot be continued without hazard. 
No country can long endure the appli- 
cation of so large a part of the social 
income for purely unproductive con- 
sumption without suffering a marked 
retardation in the tempo of its economic 
progress. For it is only out of the set- 
ting aside of an appreciable surplus of 
annual production that a nation's cap- 
ital can be replenished and the eco- 
nomic resources strengthened. Where 
this surplus is destroyed, or even nib- 
bled into, by the conversion of the pro- 
ductive consumption of a normal eco- 
nomic life into the unproductive con- 
sumption of government outlay for mili- 
tary or naval purposes, the results are 
sooner or later bound to be disastrous. 
In the long run, political security can- 
not be purchased at the cost of eco- 
nomic debility. The beginning of wis- 
dom is thus obviously some method of 
limiting armaments, a result that can 
clearly be achieved only by interna- 
tional agreement. In such an agree- 
ment even a country like the United 
States must be prepared for a policy 
to give and take and, if necessary, must 
be willing to recede from its old-time 
political policy of aloofness and isola- 
tion. 

“But, in the second place, the neces- 
sary budgetary equilibrium will be 
made possible only and concurrently 
with a stabilization of the exchanges. 
This is also from the very nature of the 
case an international problem which 
must be met by international methods 
that it is not our function here to dis- 
cuss. 
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"It is clear then that in the solution 
of the world's present economic and 
fiscal problems the United States must 
also play its part. The solution can be 
achieved only by a realization of the 
fact that as this gigantic conflict was 
universal in its scope and in its effects, 
so the remedy must be equally universal 
in character. Whether we desire it or 
not, we have all become integral parts 
of a stupendous world mechanism, no 
portion of which can cease to function 
without inevitably affecting the activity 



of the rest. The slogan of economic 
and fiscal reform must be: 'Set your 
own house in order, but join with your 
neighbors in setting the world house in 
order.' To this imperious demand prac- 
tical policies must be adjusted; for the 
sake of this economic necessity old 
shibboleths must be discarded and out- 
worn political programs relegated to 
the dust heap. Not aloofness, but con- 
structive co-operation in both politics 
and economics must henceforth become 
the watchword of the United States.” 




The New Revenue Law 



A T last Congress has passed and 
the President has signed the 
new Revenue Bill. Perhaps 
the accomplishments of the new law 
were as well stated as they possibly 
could be in an address by Honorable 
Frank W. Mondell, the Republican 
House leader who said: 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what have the con- 
ferees agreed upon? Just what is the effect 
of their action? If this conference report 
is adopted, we shall reduce the burden of 
taxation on the American people for this 
calendar year $70,000,000. I wish it 
were more. I wish we could have 

relieved the tax on these soda foun- 
tains, where my boys and girls buy soda 
water, right away. I wish we could take 
the trying and vexatious stamp taxes off 
today. But we can not do it today. We 
propose to do it January 1 next 

But we have repealed $70,000,000 of the 
burden for this year. From whom have we 
lifted this burden? We have relieved the 
fathers and mothers of the land and those 
caring for dependent relatives. We have 
encouraged those with families and those 
caring for relatives, relieving the burden 
upon them in the sum of $80,000,000 by in- 
creasing the exemption from income tax for 
each such dependent in the sum of $200. 
We have relieved heads of families with in- 
comes not over $5,000 in the sum of $500 
exemption each, and to the tune of $40,- 
000,000. All of the load lifted this calendar 
year is lifted on account of children and 
dependents, and from heads of families hav- 
ing salaries less than $5,000 a year. That 
certainly is a good beginning. 



Beginning next January we do better, be- 
cause then we take off the transportation 
taxes to the tune of $270,000,000. We lift 
$25,000,000 of taxes from ice cream cones 
and soda water and soft drinks. We lift 
the taxes from articles of wearing apparel 
to the amount of $18,000,000. 

Beginning January 1 we shall no longer 
tax parcel-post packages, and the people 
will save $20,000,000 during the year there- 
by. We shall encourage the fathers to pro- 
vide for their families by relieving them of 
an annual tax burden of $20,000,000 per 
annum on insurance policies, and we shall 
relieve the children from eight millions of 
taxes on candy. 

No more shall the small boy and youth 
pay Uncle Sam four million a year on base- 
balls and footballs and baseball bats. 
Daughter can now have a . Victrola and 
brother a mandolin without helping to pay 
a $12,000,000 tax on musical instruments. 
We may have electric fans in summer and 
furs in winter without helping to pay Uncle 
Sam $800,000 in one case and $9,000,000 in 
the other. Sister Sue is no longer to be 
taxed on her face powder or her chewing 
gum, and brother Bill no longer is to be 
taxed on his toilet or shaving soap. 

The gentlemen who have been assisting 
the committee in the preparation of the bill 
and advising them, from expert knowledge, 
as to the revenue to be expected under its 
provision have been good enough to prepare 
me a table of the amounts by which the 
taxes are to be lifted by this bill. 

The committee experts estimate the tax 
lifting and revenue reduction during the 
calendar year 1922 as follows: 
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Estimated reduction in taxes as compared with present lam for calendar year 1922 



Eatl mated 



Source of revenue revenue, 

present 

Income tax: Individual, normal tax, in- law 

creases exemption: 

Dependents $30,000,000 

Head of families— „ 40,000,000 

Surtax - 60,000,000 

Capital gains .. 20,000,000 

Corporation — .. .. 400,000,000 

Excess profits tax.~ ..... ' 400,000,000 



Estimated 

revenue, 

conference 

bill 



Estimated 
reduction 
in tax 



$30,000,000 

40,000,000 

60,000,000 

20,000,000 

540,000,000 -|- 140,000,000 

400,000,000 



Total income and profits- 



Miscellaneous internal revenue: 

Transportation - — 270,000,000 

Insurance ..... — 20,000,000 

Beverages, nonalcoholic - 60,000,000 

Admissions and dues- 100,000,000 

Musical instruments ....... 12,000,000 

Sporting goods - — .. 4,000,000 

Chewing gum 1,000,000 

Photographic films (motion picture) 6,000,000 

Candy - - 20,000,000 

Electric fans — - 300,000 

Thermos bottles - „ 200,000 

Fur articles .. 9,000,000 

Toilet soaps, etc.- 2,000,000 

Art works — - - - - - 1,100,000 

Articles, tax dependent on price 22,000,000 

Perfumes, cosmetics, and proprietary 

medicines - 6,000,000 

Stamp taxes — 

Parcel post - .. - 20,000,000 

On surety bonds - - - 2,000,000 



14^,000 

80,000,000 



12,000,000 



4,000,000 



$410,000,000 

270,000,000 

20,000,000 

26,000,000 

20,000,000 

12,000,000 

4.000. 000 

1 . 000 . 000 
6,000,000 
8,000,000 

300.000 

200.000 

9.000. 000 

2 . 000 . 000 

700,000 

18,000,000 

6,000,000 



20,000,000 

2 , 000,000 



Total miscellaneous internal revenue — $555,600,000 

Total internal revenue 

Total estimated internal revenue tax 
receipts $8,085,300,000 



$180,400,000 



$2,250,100,000 



$425,200,000 

8354200,000 



$835,200,000 



Automatic Balancing of an Account 



Editor The Bankers Magazine: 

Sir : — You may be interested in a 
case that recently came under my ob- 
servation where a depositor in our bank 
expressed surprise when we sent him a 
statement showing that he had closed 
his account. 

The depositor in question had lost his 
check book, upon which he depended 
for a statement of his balance, and with- 
in a few days after this loss he received 
a statement from the bank showing de- 
posit credits of $202.47 and check debits 
of $202.47. In other words, an auto- 
matic balancing of the account, which 
the bank reported as closed. No inten- 
tion existed on the depositor's part to 



close the account, and he was ignorant 
of the fact that he had done so until the 
statement was received from the bank. 

The incident impressed me as un- 
usual, especially in view of the fact that 
the dollars were not for a round amount 
and there were also odd cents. I sup- 
pose it would not be considered extraor- 
dinary for a depositor having a round 
sum to his credit — say $500 or $1,000 
— to draw checks that would exactly 
close his account without any intention 
of doing so, but it is rare, in my ex- 
perience, to have met with an incident 
like the one above cited. 

Paying Teller. 

New York, December 28, 1921. 
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The Broad Aspects of Bank Advertising 



Bank advertising' has certain 
broad fundamental appeals to 
human nature and impulses. 

When you read a bank ad- 
vertisement urging people to 
save, consider that it is not just 
an effort to secure depositors 
though that is one object, of 
course. The proposed big cam- 
paign of mutual savings banks 
extending over a period of sev- 
eral years will create capital 
much needed in these times. 

The path of thrift is not the 
line of least resistance. Each 
new generation has to be edu- 
cated and trained in it. Some 
of this training is done in the 
homes and in the schools. But 
the brunt of the task falls upon 
the banks and their principal 
means of performing the task is 
advertising. 

That they can get results is 
proved by the millions of sav- 
ings deposits that they have ac- 
cumulated and by the success 
of the various Liberty Loans 
which were bought by some sev- 
enteen million persons to a 
large extent through the banks. 
Of course, the patriotic motive 
was strongly appealed to but 
the argument of personal in- 
terest was also largely and suc- 
cessfully used. 

Almost everybody has what 
might be called a bump of ac- 
quisitiveness. It is more high- 
ly developed in some than in 
others. They are the naturally 
thrifty persons. The others 
must have that bump devel- 
oped. 

Ambition is another ruling 
human motive which is also un- 
equally distributed. The ac- 
quisition of a cash reserve is 
necessary to the fulfillment of 
most worthy ambitions. Some 
try to acquire it suddenly and 



they often fall victims to get 
rich quick schemes. The really 
thrifty adopt the more sensible 
plan of gradual and systematic 
accumulation of a surplus. 
Right here is where the bank 
helps by providing a safe and 
convenient depositary and by 
paying compound interest on 
savings. 

The strength of compound in- 
terest is one of the main talk- 
ing points of bank advertising. 



And you will etgov it more if you leave 
your fineaciel affair* *i home in the 
MM po**ibU shape. 

W* haw* • iot plan, called " Safe Keep- 
ing Service", which *atila* ■ really 
trouhi**ome problem for traveler* and 
othar buy folk*. 

A Plan, them, for You 

It ia a plan by which wa taka orar all 
your aacariti**— bonds and Mocks— and 
,ca*a (brail detail* cencenunft than. Wa 
collact the income for yoo and place it 
at intaraai ia year name- *hich mean* 
that conpont ar* dipped and cashed the 
day they ar* due. 



It is a surprising fact that the 
growth of savings accounts is 
due more to the working of 
compound interest than to the 
deposits themselves. Money de- 
posited at four per cent, semi- 
annually compounded interest 
doubles itself in about sixteen 
and a half years. 

Parental and conjugal love is 
another strong feeling that is 
skillfully played upon by bank 
advertising — not only in con- 
nection with savings but also in 



markat aad strir* to acquaint you 
with any (bet* which miftht affect your 
hold>n&». 

Wa havatha bonds aad (tockf instantly 
available if you write or wire i ns true - 
bon* re ga r d utfe the sailing or asebanfi- 

Yoitr Financial Secretary 

In fact, wa act as your financial secre- 
tary while you ar* away — and when 
you ar* home, too, if you wish. And 
■tor* than that, wa provide you the 
utmost in safety. 

W* have a little booklet which tell* 
•bout th is service and its slight coat. Let 
u* send you a copy if you ar* concerned 
about a better way to handle the** 
matters. Or. if you ara leaving the city 
toon, iust telephone for • r sprea s ntative' 
to call today. Our number i* Main 4470. 



Wa watch the conditions of th* bond 



First trust company in Detroit 



(Union Cnijt^Eottipany 




Advertising a helpful service to the winter vacationist. 
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% r ^ 

fife ^ 




While you are South 
or West this winter,^ 



ns plan to ei 
lather and i 



the Union Trust Company 
will be on the job for You 

ft away for the winter. 

>y to the full the open 
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T HE year 1922 starts off 
with a more optimistic 
feeling in business circles, 
and it seems to be reflected 
In the realm of bank adver- 
tising. Indications are that 
the aggregate of advertising 
appropriations of financial 
institutions this year will be 
considerably larger than 
that of last year. 

a 

National Thrift Week, 
starting January 17, the an- 
niversary of Benjamin 
Franklin’s birth, is being 
more widely observed each 
year. We believe it is a 
good thing. While every 
week ought to be a thrift 
week, there is considerable 
advertising value in having 
one special week set aside 
with its “Bank Day," “Make 
a Will Day," “Own Your 
Own Home Day," etc. 

$ 

Booklets are an important 
part of every well planned 
bank advertising campaign. 
They supplement other 
forms of advertising, telling 
the story or presenting the 
argument at greater length 
than is possible otherwise. 
They are somewhat expen- 
sive with printing costs as 
they are at present, but it is 
possible to get good “syndi- 



cate" booklets with exclusive 
local privileges from the 
expert financial advertising 
agencies. These, of course, 
are obtainable at reduced 
prices on account of the 
large quantities printed. 
One Philadelphia institution 
bought 40,000 copies of such 
a booklet for Thrift Week. 

a 

The Christmas Savings 
Club idea grows from year 
to year. Through the me- 
dium of enforced saving rep- 
resented by the various 
Christmas clubs fostered by 
some 11,000 banks of the 
country, nearly $150,000,- 
000 in Christmas money was 
released last month to pro- 
vide funds for holiday 
spending or other purposes. 
This is good advertising for 
the banks which conduct the 
clubs. 

a 

“The only advertising ideas 
that ever get anywhere are 
those that triumph over com- 
petition," says a prominent 
advertising art concern, and 
the more one studies the 
statement the truer it seems. 
This ought to be a good year 
for fighting advertising ideas 
to win. 

a 

Here are a few suggestions 
for advertising a trust de- 
partment of a large city in- 
stitution : 

Run a series of advertise- 
ments in the daily newspapers 
in space averaging about six 
inches by two columns, one ad- 
vertisement a week in each of 



the newspapers. Insertions to 
be made so that there will be 
at least one advertisement in 
some newspaper every day. 

The campaign to start off 
emphasizing most strongly the 
safe-keeping department, then 
various other services in order, 
including some on the company 
acting as executor, administra- 
tor, trustee, etc. 

Use a series of form letters, 
soliciting safe-keeping accounts 
from stockholders and custo- 
mers of other departments. 

Other lists to be solicited on 
the safe-keeping service are 
corporations for which the com- 
pany acts as registrar or trans- 
fer agent, and out-of-town 
banks and concerns that could 
advantageously keep some of 
their securities in the city. 

Members of the trust depart- 
ment should also watch the 
newspapers carefully for news 
items containing leads that 
could be followed-up for trust 
company business. 

s 

It is always a good plan to 
use the strongest lever pos- 
sible. For example, a clerk 
or solicitor should not be 
sent to see a prospect when 
it is possible to have some 
mutual friend introduce him 
to an officer of the bank. 
But when there is no par- 
ticular “pull" of that nature, 
a representative who is tact- 
ful and of good judgment 
may be sent. 



e 



A good deal of assistance is 
secured from present custo- 
mers in the way of intro- 
ductions and personal rec- 
ommendations, and when an 
account is secured in this 
way, the old customer should 
be given credit for it. 
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The Broad Aspects of Bank 
Advertising 

(Continued from pace 59) 
the trust department It is for 
the sake of his wife and chil- 
dren that a man is urged to 
make his will and to appoint a 
trust company as his executor 
and trustee. The advantages of 
a corporate over an individual 
executor include permanence, 
financial responsibility, govern- 
mental supervision and the col- 
lective integrity, experience and 
ability of a group of men whose 
lifework is the performance of 
those duties which the indivi- 
dual may be called upon to un- 
dertake without previous expe- 
rience and being subject to all 
the limitations and frailties to 
which the single human being 
is subject. 

Therefore the bank advertiser 
has the confidence born of the 
knowledge that what his insti- 
tution has to offer is really the 
best that can be had and that 
he is doing a man a genuine 
service in convincing him that 
he ought to employ a trust 
company for any matter of 
trust. 

Then consider for a moment 
the matter of commercial bank- 
ing service. This presents a 
great field for the advertiser. 
Does it not stand to reason 
that the bank dealing every 
day, year after year, in season 
and out, with men and women 
in every line of trade must ac- 
cumulate by experience and ob- 
servation a vast fund of knowl- 
edge, a great reservoir of com- 
mercial informatign upon which 
its individual depositors may 
draw at will. Bankers like to 
be consulted. They prosper di- 
rectly in proportion as their 
customers prosper. When they 
help them to save money by 
avoiding mistakes or enable 
them to make money by sound 
advice and timely loan accom- 
modations they strengthen their 
own institution, increase its de- 
posits and consequently its 
profits. Banks earn money on 
their deposits but have to pay 
dividends only on their capital. 



Who’s Who in 

Bank Advertising 




ARTHUR M. DeBEBIAN 

Advertising Manager Equitable Trust Company of New York 



A RTHUR M. DeBEBI AN, advertising manager of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York has been for- 
L tunate in securing a thorough financial training In 
some of the largest financial Institutions of the country- This 
training has been augmented by wide previous experience In 
general merchandising, selling and advertising. 

Mr. DeBebian first became identified with financial adver- 
tising in 1910 becoming at that time advertising manager of 
N. w. Halsey and Company, one of the largest distributors of 
public utility bonds In the country. He remained with that 
organization until it was consolidated with the bond depart- 
ment of the National City Bank in 1916 as the National City 
Company. Mr. DeBebian handled the advertising of the Na- 
tional City Company from its incipiency, staying with that 
organization until he joined the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York In January, 1918. For several years he devoted his 
entire time to the development of the advertising and litera- 
ture of the Equitable bond department. From this work he 
gradually organized a department for the handling of the 
advertising and publicity of the entire Institution. 

The present advertising campaign of the Equitable was 
conceived and developed by Mr. DeBebian. The scope and 
work of the department has broadened to such an extent that 
the department was moved to larger quarters on the seventh 
floor of the Equitable building, 37 Wall street. New York. 
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You Can Bequeath Money 
But Not Experience 



We tkuil kf glad to tend 
yon ike kooklet "Safe- 
iM^i» Your Family t 
Tutor*, referred to i* 
the magatiu* sdoertu*- 
memti regarding Trust 
Company tertite 




jOU can make a will and provide that your 
family will inherit your property, but you 
cannot bequeath to them the experience and 
skillful judgment you have developed in 
accumulating this property. 

Nor can you assure them permanently of the 
benefit of sound business judgment by ap- 
pointing in your will some friend of the 
family to look after their interests and man- 
age the estate. Friends do not always show 
the same business wisdom when handling 
another's affairs which they display in han- 
dling their own. Moreover, by the time your 
will becomes effective the condition of your 
friend’s own business might make it impossi- 
ble for him to carry the added responsibility. 
Or he might have moved to another city, have 
been taken ill or even have died. 

None of these things can happen to a respon- 
sible bank orTrust Company, which is always 
able to look after the best interests of its 
clients. Through its officers it insures the 
experience, personal attention and sympathy 
essential to the proper care of your family’s 
estate. Our 39 years of banking and invest- 
ment experience is at your disposal in this 
connection at any time. 

TRUST DEPARTMENT 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank 

Offjutucd at N W llarri* A Co IW2 liMnrpormUd 1*07 
HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 

Capitol end Sutplut, fJ. 000,000 



A strong trust advertisement. 



Therefore, other things being 
iequal, the larger their deposits 
in proportion to the capital the 
greater the profits to the stock- 
holders. That is the incentive 
[to increase the volume of busi- 
ness by advertising and per- 
sonal efforts. One of the moot 
questions in bank advertising 
Is how much a bank should 
spend for that purpose. It is 
usually worked out on the basis 
of a percentage of the net 
profits and one of the com- 
monest estimates is between five 
per cent, and ten per cent, of 
the net profits. That is if a 
bank earned net profits of 
$100,000 in a certain year, ex- 
perience has shown that it 
would be justified in setting 
aside an appropriation of be- 
tween $6,000 and $10,000 for the 
ensuing year. 



Reserve and Small 
Accounts 

Here are a couple of sugges- 
tions for advertisements on the 
above subjects: 

PRUDENT BUSINESS 
MEN 

always endeavor to carry a 
sufficient balance in their bank 
account to act as a reserve for 
emergencies. Such an amount 
at the Blank Trust Company 
will earn satisfactory interest 
for its owner if it complies with 
our regulations as to minimum 
balance and length of time the 
money is left on deposit. 

IN REGARD TO 
MODERATE SIZED 
ACCOUNTS 

Accounts likely to maintain 
an average daily balance of at 



least $ are accepted 

by the Blank National Bank, 
provided the character and 
business standing of the pros- 
pective depositor are such as to 
bear investigation. 

Greater emphasis is placed on 
the character than on the size 
of the account, but naturally, 
the average balance must be 
sufficient so that the account 
will not be carried at a loss. 

0 

Advertise Now 

“Why advertise when we have 
no money to loan?” say some 
bankers; and the answer of the 
Manufacturers* Record is, no 
class ever needed to cultivate 
the public's favor more than 
bankers now do. Perhaps you 
may have no money to loan to- 
day, as some say, but you are 
not a good banker if you fail 
to sell credit to every customer 
who has the proper security 
with which to buy it. A banker 
borrows money from his de- 
positors and sells credit to his 
borrowers. It is a merchandise 
transaction. 

It would be a poor merchant 
who could not find ways to pro- 
vide goods for his customers so 
long as they could pay. He is 
a poor banker who cannot find 
credit to sell to his customers 
so long as they are able to pay 
the price and assure the final 
redemption, and bankers need 
to win public favor just as 
much as railroads did twenty- 
five years ago. Railroads 
missed their opportunity to cul- 
tivate the public, and they are 
now paying the penalty. Bank- 
ers, therefore, cannot afford not 
to advertise. Nor, for that 
matter, can any other class of 
business men. 

0 

Effective advertising quickens 
the wheels of progress for a 
bank, lays open new fields of 
endeavor, and strengthens it in 
meeting competition. — Warren 
E. Crane. 
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At a local fair this Columbia, Pa., bank had an exhibit in which it displayed 
a collection of worthless stock certificates, the moral of course being 
“ consult your banker before making investments.” 



How Pass-Book Envelopes 
Bring New Customers 
By John Y. Beaty 

If each one of our customers 
were to bring in all of his 
friends, our bank would grow 
beyond all previous records. 
Realizing that the friends of 
our customers number up to a 
large figure, we exert every ef- 
fort possible to encourage our 
customers to introduce their 
friends to the officers of our 
bank. 

One of the best sources of 
suggestion along this line is the 
envelope that we use for pass- 
books. At the bottom of these 
envelopes is printed this sug- 
gestion: “Bring your friends 
with you and make them ac- 
quainted with the officials of 
the bank.” 

I think the latter part of the 
suggestion is very important. 
It suggests the definite purpose 
for bringing the friends. Any- 
one is pleased to become ac- 
quainted with the officials of a 
bank, and when he has an op- 
portunity to do so, he very % sel- 
dom neglects it. Then, too, the 
customer of a bank feels rather 
flattered to be invited to in- 
troduce his friends to the offi- 
cials. 

This little suggestion has re- 
sulted in many new people com- 
ing into the bank. Our officials 
never miss the opportunity to 
frankly inquire of the visiting 



friend, whether he has a bank 
account or not. If he does not 
have one, negotiations are im- 
mediately entered into, which 
often results in the friend open- 
ing an account. 

Personal contact with pros- 
pective customers is by far the 
most important means of de- 
veloping new business. But it 
is very seldom that an officer 
has the time to go out of the 
bank to get into personal touch 
with prospects. When we get 
our customers to bring pros- 
pects into the bank, there is 



always some officer available to 
meet them. 

One pleasing result from this 
plan, which has been particu- 
larly apparent during the past 
few months, is that most people 
who are brought in this way are 
depositors, and not borrowers. 
While money conditions are 
easier now than they were, 
there was a time when we did 
not particularly care to take on 
a new customer who was in im- 
mediate need of funds. Bttt 
we were glad to welcome those 
who had deposits to make with- 
out any immediate prospect for 
the need of credit. 

The use of this space on our 
envelopes for passbooks, is, of 
course, very inexpensive. In; 
fact, it costs nothing at all. We 
have to have some printing 
matter on these envelopes any- 
way, and we might just as well’ 
use the space for something of 
real value such as this sentence 
which I have quoted. 

o 

Truth is the leaven that raises 
the productivity of advertising 
to its highest degree. 

—Warren E. Crane . 
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Featuring a message from the mayor. 



How Banks Are Advertising 



Soms banks used a foreign ex- 
change window bulletin a few 
weeks before Christmas, the 
idea being that those who were 
going to send money abroad 
for Yuletide gifts would like to 
be kept informed regarding the 
best available rates. 

On* bank gets out a question- 
naire for the use of the new 
business committee and the 
staff. It is in reality an analysis 
of the business of the various 
departments. 

The County Trust Company, 
White Plains, N. Y., suggests 
on a card that you 

“Make a list of the things 
you could keep in a Safe De- 
posit Box if you had one. You 
will be surprised at what a big 
risk you are taking by keeping 
valuable papers and precious 
articles unprotected. A box in 



our large modem vault will 
give you absolute protection.” 

During National Thrift Week 
this month the Fidelity Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, is dis- 
tributing 40,000 copies of a 
booklet entitled “What Amer- 
ica Owes Franklin.” It seems 
particularly appropriate that 
such a booklet should be issued 
in Philadelphia which Franklin 
helped to make famous. The 
subject matter and typography 
of the booklet is wonderfully 
interesting and suitable to the 
subject treated. 

The followino interesting let- 
ter has been received from Earl 
R. Obern, assistant cashier, 
Old National Bank, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Beginning December 1, 1921, we 
issued through this institution 
Michigan State automobile li- 
cences. We decided that it 



would be a good idea to have an 
automobile exhibit consisting of 
accessories, new inventions and 
relics displayed in our lobby to be 
of Interest to the automobile 
owner when he came in to get his 
1922 license. 

We wrote all the automobile 
dealers in Battle Creek inviting 
them to participate in the display. 
It was advertised in the newspa- 
pers together with the fact that 
to the drat 2,000 people calUng 
for automobile licenses we would 
give an automobile road map ‘of 
Michigan. 

We estimate that during the 
first three days we had 5,000 peo- 
ple here to see the exhibit. It 
was a new phase of community 
Interest on the part of the Old 
National Bank and attracted a 
great deal of attention and com- 
ment. Some automobile dealers 
reported Increased sales as a re- 
sult of this exhibit and all to- 
gether it was a great success. 

We believe that a bank is a 
community institution and It is 
our plan in the future to have 
more exhibits of this character. 
Banks must get away from the 
idea that they are a mere custo- 
dian of funds Banking in the 
next decade will have for its 
chief function Interest in com- 
munity affairs 

In commemoration of its sev- 
entieth anniversary the Hud- 
son County National Bank of 
Jersey City is distributing a 
handsome metal paper weight 
to the friends and depositors of 
the bank. 

A mid- western bank believes 
in going after children’s sav- 
ings accounts, believing that 
much may be made of a deposi- 
tor if caught young enough. 
Here is what it said about it in 
a recent issue of its house- 
organ. 

We’re going to give more at- 
tention to the kiddles from now 
on. Yes, we have alwayB been 
glad to see them In our bank, 
helped them along with their 
banking and all that — but we 
haven’t gone out of our way a 
bit. 

We’re going to give them more 
attention as I said. And this is 
the reason: unless a kiddie is 

taught how to handle his money 
while he Is learning other habits, 
he is more apt to break over in 
careless ways later on In life. 
You know how it is with a boy 
who has eaten with his knife un- 
til he reaches young manhood, 
and success! He’s apt to make 
a slip every now and then, and 
his reputation for good manners 
is given a Jar each time — you 
know folks somehow always have 
and always will judge us pretty 
much by the weak links in our 
make-up. 

Well anyhow, just to make it 
more Interesting for our kiddie 
depositors — so the smallest ones 
can watch while their money is 
being counted, we have some 
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The Pirate Lives Today 

The shining cutlass, ferocious attitude and fear-inspir- 
ing dress of olden days have been replaced by tailored 
clothes, a winning smile and a seductive story of the 
wealth his glittering securities will bring. 

With suave promises of “big and sure returns,’’ he 
preys upon defenseless women and children. 

Your estate is safe from such attacks If you 
name the Security Trust Company as Executor and 
Trustee under your Will. It will be ably and con- 
servatively managed until the time you arrange for its 
final distribution to your heirs. Small estates, especially, 
need this protection. No profit can be made by us in 
connection with estates or trusts 
except the fees allowed by law, or 
agreement. 

At your convenience, we believe 
a conference with our officers will 
be helpful in assisting you to deter- 
mine these all important matters. 






SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 

GRISWOLD FORT STREETS 
» DETROIT 



A warning of the dangers from “modern pirates” who prey on^estates. 



steps — real kiddles* steps, which 
will be In front of our savings 
window between nine and ten ev- 
ery Saturday morning. That’s 
kiddies* hour from now on. 

And that’s not all. The first 
boy and the first girl depositor 
reach their hands In a box and 
draw a slip. There will be a 
“time” on each of these slips, 
somewhere during kiddles’ hour. 
The little boy and the little girl 
who deposit nearest these two 
hours, will be given a favor. 

The new business department 
of the Southwark National 
Bank in Philadelphia is equip- 
ped to render real service to 
bank depositors judging from 
the following friendly sugges- 
tion from a recent circular 
letter: 

If you have felt a falling off 
in your business, call and consult 
our new business and service de- 
partment. We feel sure we can 
help you. We have many sug- 
gestions to offer, one or more of 
which, we feel sure, you can ap- 
ply to* your business with much 
success. 

If you are optimistic and, like 
ourselves, have not felt the so- 
called business depression, call 
anyway. Our new business and 
service department will be glad 
to have you explain Just why you 
are busy and going ahead when 
the other fellow is standing still 
or going backward. Your busi- 
ness methods impared to your less 
successful business competitor 
will, no doubt, help him, and the 
more successful business men, the 
better conditions will be for you 
and for business generally. 

@ 

Good Advertising Pointers 

Some very good ideas in regard 
to financial advertising were 
brought out at the recent con- 
vention of the Investment 
Bankers Association. As re- 
ported by the advertising man- 
ager of the “Quality Group” of 
magazines, the high points were 
as follows: 

Unasked literature is natu- 
rally unwelcome. A large per- 
centage of people even resent 
it 

Examine your bond circulars 
and your letters. 

Do your lawyers write them? 
Are you afraid to say “Dear 
Mr. Brown” in vour first let- 
ter, or must you wait until you 
are introduced by a mutual 
friend? 

Are you willing to let a man, 
specially chosen for his ability 



as an advertising man, write 
your circulars after the lawyers 
have given him the technical 
details ? 

Wouldn’t that send a shock 
through some bond houses? 

Why can’t the buying de- 
partment hand over a bond is- 
sue as “raw material” to the 
sales department and let it 
originate the sales story? 

You think your circulars are 
interesting and useful. This 
particular analysis shows about 
half of the investors think they 
are; the other half think they 
aren’t. It’s a vote of censure. 
Fifty-fifty is a vote against any 
sales plan. 

If you aren’t willing to hu- 



manize the material in the cir* 
culars, you can make them 
much more attractive by simply 
improving the typography. Put 
a type expert on the job. 

Cut out the long type lines. 

Use illustrations now and 
then. 

Reduce the size so as to fit 
regular letter-files. 

Establish an individuality in 
your circulars, not just by 
holding to one color of ink on 
old type faces, but by a dis- 
tinctive style of presentation in 
matter and in type. 

Investors now receive much 
circular matter, perhaps too 
much, but there is sure to be 
more, rather than less, in the 
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B ECAUSE A MANS A PASSENGER. 



IS HE QUALIFIED TO RUN THE 
TRAIN? 

hen with equal inexperience. are your 
son. your daughter, your wife to manage 
the estate you will leave them ? 

Ohould they not have the help of anexperienc 
ed trustee who knows when a signal means 
danger ? 

heir inherited estate will be wisely administ- . 
ered and safely preserved with the FIFTH 
AVENUE BANK of NEW YORK its executors 
trustee 

discuss this plan with our Jrust Department to-day 

THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK of NEW YORK 



This poster in the window of the Fifth Avenue Bank of New York attracted 
. much attention. It was designed by L. Guild of New York. 



future. What you need to do 
is to make your circulars so 
much better than the aver- 
age that yours will he saved and 
studied. Yours must he better, 
that’s all. 

$ 

If I Were a Banker 
By Walter Engard 
If i were a banker I would in- 
augurate a “Save First” cam- 
paign. The average individual 
does not plan on saving any 
part of his income until after 
his personal needs and desires 
have been taken care of, and, 
in most cases, when this has 
been done there's not anything 
left to save. By reversing this 
method through a “Save First” 
campaign, the number of sav- 
ings accounts as well as the 



size would be very materially 
increased. 

1 would adopt as my slogan 
“Save First Is Safety First.” I 
would w T ork out an advertising 
campaign calculated to bring 
about the desired results. As a 
part of this campaign, I would 
have a series of letters to be 
mailed out at certain intervals 
to a list of prospective patrons. 
In my first letter I would put 
forth the advantages of setting 
aside “savings first.” I would 
get this letter up in a multi- 
page letter form, using the first 
page for my letter and the sec- 
ond and third pages for setting 
forth facts and figures relative 
to savings, such as a table show- 
ing what savings of various 
amounts set aside each week or 
month would amount to in one 
year, in- five years and in ten 



years, also showing a table dem- 
onstrating the earning power of 
the dollar, etc. The last page 
of this letter would be used for 
my bank’s general advertising, 
or for giving a list of the bank's 
officers and directors and the 
various services rendered its 
patrons. 

My second letter of this series 
would be got out in about the 
same style, but in preparing 
this letter I would assume that 
my reader had read my first let- 
ter and had resolved to follow 
out his good resolution .and with 
the letter I would enclose a 
blank deposit book with the 
recipient’s name carefully filled 
in and suggest that he begin 
that savings account now. 

In the third letter of this 
series I would endeavor to 
show my reader what he was 
losing as a result of his delay 
in starting that savings account. 
I would follow this letter with 
the fourth and fifth letter, mail- 
ing each letter about thirty 
days apart and in each one I 
would dwell considerably upon 
“saving first.” 

In one of these letters I 
would use that old argument so 
often used with good effect by 
the insurance companies, show- 
ing the condition of 100 men 
starting out in life at age 
twenty-one, the status of these 
men at age thirty, at age 35, at 
age forty, at age forty-five at 
age fifty, etc. 

1 am sure this campaign 
would result in increasing the 
number of savings accounts in 
my bank as well as inspiring a 
more systematic method of sav- 
ing which would very materially 
increase the size of these ac- 
counts and prove a real builder 
of good will for my institution. 

o 

Advertising is the modem 
magic wand. Before it touches 
a hank that bank may be small 
and struggling, but when once 
the wand is swung it usually 
starts a financial institution 
upon an upward march toward 
success . — Warren E. Crane. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 



IMPORTANT NOTICE 

This list has been completely revised. All members are urged to correct their 
mailing lists accordingly. All of those named below have agreed to exchange 
booklets, folders and other publicity matter as issued during the coming year. In 
order that the fullest measure of mutual helpfulness may be brought about in 1922, 
every member is urged to live up to this agreement conscientiously and to make a 
liberal distribution of advertising material. 



Adams. F. C. mgr. pub. dept., Nat’l Bk of 
Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 

Adams, F. R.. Will Co. Nat’l Bank, Joliet, 111. 

Alfriend, R. J., Jr., asst, cash., Virginia Nat’l 
Bank, Norfolk, Va 

Anderson, R., cash., American Bk. & Tr. Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Anderson, R. P., care of K. L. Hamman Adv. 
Ag«y.. 316-13th St., Oakland, Cal. 

Ansley, I>.. Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

B 

Bader, A. F., asst, cash., Old State Nat'l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Baley, J. S., mgr. dept, analysis, Nat’l Bk. of 
Republic, Chicago, 111. 

Banco di Roma, head office, Rome, Italy. 

Banco Mercantil Americano del Peru, Lima, 
Peru, 8. A. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bassett, L. E., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

Baty. E. N., mgr. new bus. dept. Englewood 
State Bk., 63d 8t. A Yale Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Bauder. R. E., 738 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
111 . 

Baugher, E. M., pres.. Home Bldg. Ass'n Co., 
Newark, Ohio. 

Bell, H. W., dir. serv., Svgs. Bank of Utica, N.Y. 

Bennett, H. D., asst, cash.. Capital Nat’l Bank, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Berger, H. C., cash.. Marathon Co. Bk., Wau- 
sau, Wls. 

Blze, L. A., pres., Citizens Bank & Tr. Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 

Bland. M. A., V. P., 1st Nat’l Bk., Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

Blethen, J. O., cash.. Security Tr. A Svgs. Bank, 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Block, R.. pub. mgr.. Citizens Tr. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Bolla. Rodolfo, American representative, Banco 
di Roma. 1 Wall 8t.. N. Y. 

Boyd. W. A., V. P., 1st Nat’l Bank. Ithaca, N. Y. 

Branham, D. R.. dir. pub. Heilman Com’l Tr. & 
Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brown. G. W. C., asst, secy.. Tidewater Bank 
A Tr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., asst, cash.. Citizens Nat'l Bank, 
Raleigh. N. C. 

Brown, W. E., adv. mgr., Hibernia Bank A Tr. 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Brunkow. A. F., pub. mgr.. Old Nat’l Bank, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Buennagcl. L. A., mgr. serv. dept., Fletcher 
Svgs. A Tr. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Burton, K. C.. V. P., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

Butzloff, H. M., asst, cash., Iowa State Bank, 
Atlantic. Iowa. 

Buzbee, M. A., adv., mgr. American Bank of 
Commerce & Tr. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

C 

Caplan. H. B., adv. dept., Canal-Com’l Tr. A 
Svgs. Bank. New Orleans, La. 

Capps. W. V., adv. mgr.. Seaboard Nat’l Bank, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Carlisle, H. W., pub. mgr.. Guaranty Trust Co. 
N. Y. 

Clabaugh. S. F., cash.. City Nat’l Bank, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Clarahan. L. A., mgr. new bus. dept., Oak Park 
Tr. A Svgs. Bk., Oak Park, 111. 

Coon, H. J.. 68 Famham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

Corrigan. J. V.. pub. mgr.. Liberty Central Tr. 
Co.. 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Crary. R- F., asst, cash., Internat’l Bkg. Corp., 
N. Y. 

Culbreth, E. E., Com’l Nat’l Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

1) 

Davy. C. C.. A tty.. East 8ide Svgs. Bank, Roch- 

Mter, N. T. 



De Bebian, A., adv. mgr., Equitable Tr. Co., N.Y. 
Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bk., Phila, Pa. 
De Wilde, J., pub., mgr., American Nat’l Bank, 
Pendleton, Ore. 

Dysart, W. It., cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Rlpon, Wls. 
E 

Eberspacher, J. C., asst, cash., 1st Nat'l Bank, 
Shelbyville, 111. 

Ekirch, A. A., secy.. North Side Svgs. Bk., N. Y. 
Ellsworth. F. W., V.P., Hibernia Bk. A Tr. Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

Etter, it. W., Merch. & Planters Bk., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 



F 

Frost, L. A., V.P., Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 



G 

Garner, P., pub. mgr., Wachovia Bk. A Tr. Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gatling, N. P., V. P., Chatham A Phenix Nat’l 
Bank, N. Y. 

Gehle, F. W., mgr. adv. dept., Mechanics A 
Metals Nat’l Bank, N. Y. 

Glenn, C. L., secy, Buck A Glenn, Inc., Winston- 
Salem. N. C. 

Gontliier. H. G., dir. pub., Bank of Hochelaga, 
112 St. James St., Montreal, Que. 

Grimm, H. B.. mgr., bus. ext. dept. Security 
Tr. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Guy, J. E., mgr. serv. dept., 1st Nat’l Bk., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

H 

Haggerty, L. A., asst, treas.. Anthracite Tr. Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Hall, J. C. Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 

Hall, W. R. D., com’l serv. dept., Phila. Nat’l 
Bk.. Phila , Pa. 

'Hammond, R. P., bus. serv. dept.. Second Ward 
Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wls. 

Hamsher, C. F., pres.. 1st Nat’l Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal. 

Handerson, C. H.. pub. mgr.. Union Tr. Co. 
Cleveland, O. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett Nat’l Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Heuchling, F. G., V. P., Northwestern Tr. A Svgs. 
Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Higgins, A. E., adv. serv., 2928 B’way, N. Y. C. 

Higley, J. N., pub. mgr., 1st Nat'l Bank, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hirt, E. C., Banco Hlspano Suizo, Para Empresas 
Electrlcas, Plaza Canalejas, 3, Madrid, Spain. 

Hodglns, J. H., mgr. pub. dept., Union Bank of 
Canada, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Holdam, J. V., adv. mgr., Chattanooga Svgs. 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Home Bank of Canada, Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Hosbach, J. T. A., 4th St. Nat’l Bank, Phila, Pa. 

Hotze, R. E., Jr., adv. mgr., Planters Nat'l 
Bank, Richmond, Va 

Hudson, P. L., asst, cash., 1st Nat’l Bank. 
Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, H. G., V. P., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co.. Kansas City, Mo. 

Hutchins, E. M., pub. mgr., Seaboard Nat’l 
Bank, N. Y. 

I 



Izant, R. J.. adv. mgr.. Central Nat’l Bank 
Svga A Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jarl, E. L., asst, cash., 8tate Bk. of Chicago, 111. 
Jessup, T., asst, cash.. Wood lawn Tr. A Svga 
Bk.. Chicago, 111. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat’l Bk., Warren, Pa 
Johnson. W. H., Jr., adv. mgr., Marine Tr. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jones, M. H., asst, cash., 1st A Citizens Nat'l 
Bk., Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Judd, 8. P., pub. mgr.. Mercantile Tr. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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K 

Keeton, M., mgr. svg s. dept. Merchants St Far- 
mers Bank, Meridian, Miss. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., cash., Stroudsburg Nat’l 
Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge, B. H., pub. mgr.. Old Colony Tr. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J., prea. Union Tr. Co., 8pokane, 
Wash. 

L 

Langstroth, EL, New York Trust Co., N. Y. 

Lanier, B. W., secy., United States Tr. Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Leltch, W. B., mgr. for. dept., Merchants Bank 
of Canada, Montreal. 

Lersner, V. A., comp. WUllamsburgh Svgs. 
Bank, Bway St Drlggs Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lyons, W. EL, Union Trust Co., of D. C., 16th St 
H Sta, Washington, D. C. 

M 

MacCorkle, J. C., pub. mgr., City Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

MacNennon, R. M., adv. mgr., 1st Nat'l Bk. St 
Tr. & Svga Bk., Los Angelea Cal. 

McLean, W. D.. V. P., Morris Plan Bank, 261 
Broadway, N. Y. 

McDowell. J. H., 1st Tr. St Svga Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. . 

Malcolm, S. D., gen. mgr., adv. dept., American 
Express Co., N. Y. 

Matson, C. K., pub. mgr., Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Matthews. H. B., adv. mgr., 8. W. Strauss St 
Co., 6th Ave. at 46th St.. N. Y. 

Megan, T. F., asst, secy., Internat’l Tr. Co., 
Boston, Masa 

Merrill, F.. adv. mgr., Northwestern Nat'l 
Bank, Minneapolis. Minn. 

Merrill, R. E., Gardner Tr. Co., Gardner, Mass. 

Meyer, A. J., pub. dept.. Union Tr. Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Monlteur des Interets Matertels, 27 Place de 
Louvain, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Morgan, L. J., adv. mgr., 1st Nat'l Bank, 8t. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Morrlsh. W. F.. V. P., Security Bk. St Tr. Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Morrow, P. E., care of Hackney St Moale Co.. 
Ashville, N. C. 

Muller, J., 42 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich VI. Switz- 
erland. 

Muralt, H. de, sub-mgr.. Union de Banques 
Suisses, Zurich, Switzerland. 

N 

Nat'l City Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Newman, M., asst, cash., Union Tr. Co., 8an 
Francisco, Cal. 

Newton, E. V., mgr. new bus. dept., Garfield 
Svgs. Bank, Cleveland. Ohio. 

Norberg, P. G., Aktiebolaget Svenska Handels- 
banken, Stockholm, Sweden. 

O 

Oakes, R. W., asst, secy., Watertown Savings 
Bank, Watertown, N. Y. 

Overton, J. A., cash., Nat’l Bank of Smith- 
town Branch. N. Y. 

P 

Peede, L. G., bk. serv. dept., Abbott-Brady Prig. 
Corp., 460 4th St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Poole, John, pres., Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

Potter, H. E., asst, cash., Citizens Commercial 
& Svgs. Bank, Flint, Mich. 

Powell, v. M., secy., Home Svgs. Bk., B’klyn, 
N. Y. 

Pratt, T. B., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall 
St.. N. Y. 

Q 

Quincy, J. M., asst, cash., Atlantic Nat’l Bk., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

R 

Rankin, A. E., pub. ingr.. Fidelity Tr. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
Shanghai, China. 

Reese, R., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., Minne- 
apolis. Minn. 

Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., N.Y. 



Ruff, W. J., cash., Luzerne Co. Nat'l Bank, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ryland, C., mgr., new bus. dept., American Nat'l 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

S 

Schlenker, A., cash., 1st Nat'l Bank, Brenham, 

Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St., N. Y. 

Scott, W., vice-prea, Virginia Tr. Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sherrill. W. M., mgr. new bus. dept., Wyoming 
Nat’l Bank, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Shoven, A. M., cash.. City Tr. St 8vgs. Bank, 
Kankakee, 111. 

Simons, M. M., asst, treas., Farmers St Merch- 
ants Tr. Co., Greenville, Pa. 

Sivlter, W. H.. 122 Dithridge 8t.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, A. C., prea, City Nat'l Bank, Clinton, la. 

Smith, A. T., mgr. special serv. dept. Industrial 
Svgs. Bank, Flint, Mich. 

Smith, E. L., asst, cash., American Tr. St Bkg. 
Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Snyder, C. F. Jr., adv. mgr.. Charleston Nat'l 
Bank, Charleston, W. Va. 

Spencer, L. F., V. P., 1st Nat'l Bk., Ridgewood, 
N. J. 

Staker, F. M., mgr. pub. dept.. Commerce 
Banks, Kansas City, Mo. 

Starkweather, C. H., treas., Danielson Tr. Co., 
Danielson, Conn. 

Stein, R., asst, cash., American Union Bk., N. Y. 

Stover, J. C., secy., Indiana Svgs. St Loan 
Ass’n., South Bend, Ind. 

Stretcher, J. H., new bus. dept., Com’l Svgs. 
Bank St Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Sullivan. T. J., pres., American Press League, 
11 S. LaSalle St.. Chicago, 111. 

T 

Taylor, C*. E., Jr., pres., Wilmington Svgs. St 
Tr. Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Thompson, R. H., 1624 Chestnut St., Phi la.. Pa. 

Thomson, E. H., pub. mgr., Washington Loan 
St Tr. Co., Washington, D. C. 

Thurston, W. B., Jr., mgr. for. dept., Nat'l Bank 
of Baltimore, Md. 

V 

Van Blarcom, W.. asst, cash., 2nd Nat’l Bank, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Van Leer, E. 8., Metropolitan Tr. Co., N. Y. 

W 

Wadden. J. W., pres., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Wadden, T. A., V. P., Lake Co. Nat'l Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Wallace. T. H.. Farmers St Mechanics Svga 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Weisenburger, W. B., adv. dir., Nat'l Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wells, G. T., asst, cash., Denver Nat’l Bank, 
Denver. Colo. 

Wight, E. L., pub. mgr., Hoggson Bros., 486 
5th Ave., N. Y. 

Williams, F. H., treaa, Albany City Svga In- 
stitution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., asst, cash., Third Nat'l Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, J. L.. vice-pres., Woodslde Nat’l Bank, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Williams, J. M., pub. mgr., Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Win8hip, A. L., V. P.. Nat’l Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 

Withers, C. K., tr. off.. Mechanics Nat’l Bank, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Woolf ord, W.. Bank of America, 44 Wall 8t., N. Y. 

Wormwood, C. K., adv. mgr., 1st Nat’l Bank, 
Haverhill. Mass. 

Z 

Zambrano, A., Jr., care of A. Zambrano e hijos. 
Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, N. L., Mex. 

Zimmer, C. R., 1st Nat'l Bank, Emporium, Pa. 

Zimmerman, F. A.. Chambersburg Tr. Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

New Name 

Biggar, F. C., head office, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto, Canada. 
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I RVING 

NATIONAL BANK 

New York. 



Statement of Condition , December 31 t 192J 



‘‘Resources 

Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank . 

Exchanges for Clearing House and due from other Banks 
Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for Re- 
discount with Federal Reserve Bank .... 



Other Loans and Discounts 

Demand Loans ........ 

Due within 30 days 

Due 30 to 90 days . . . . . . . 

Due 90 to 180 days ........ 

Due after 180 days 

United States Obligations 

Short Term Securities 

Other Investments ........ 

Bank Buildings 

Customers* Liability for Acceptances by this Bank and its 

[anticipated $4,856, 543. 19] 

TOTAL RESOURCES 



$30,149,160.65 

46,555,357.10 

85,605,173.14 



10,198,436.40 

23,447,595.36 

18,474,508.68 

33,529,768.43 

1,030,011.14 



Correspondents 




Capital Stock .... 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 
Dividend Payable January 3rd, 1922 
Discount Collected but not Earned 



Reserved for Taxes and Expenses 

Circulating Notes 

Acceptances by this Bank and by Correspondents for its Account [after 

deducting $923,657.90 held by the Bank] 

Deposits 



TOTAL LIABILITIES 



$162,309,690.89 



86,680,320.01 

4,914,251.37 

7,817,501.20 

8,509.274.16 

562,956.96 

14,420.30 1.93 

$285,214,296.52 



$12,500,000.00 
10,850,863.51 
375,000.00 
1,198,025 61 
473,516.76 
2,451,080 00 

19,276,845 12 
238,088,965.52 
$285,214,296.52 








“As my friends at The Equitable 
said to me—” 



I N every bank in every city there 
are several officers who make 
it a point to be in New York once 
or oftener during the year. 

The Equitable has the privilege 
of serving hundreds of them. They 
arrive, register at the hotel, make 
their business calls and then they 
drop in at The Equitable. 

Sometimes they have banking 
business to transact; sometimes 
they want merely to check up their 
own business observations and 
forecasts' with those of men at the 



heart of the financial district. In 
either case their welcome is equally 
cordial and sincere. 

We shall be glad to have you 
numbered among this company of 
The Equitable’s friends from out 
of town. Come in on your next 
visit to New York. You will bring 
us information from your section 
that will be of value to us; and we 
will find important ways to make 
our service valuable to you. 

Our Uptown Office, Madison 
Avenue at 45th Street, is conven- 
ient to your hotel. 



T HE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 

or NEW YORK 

37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 

UPTOWN OFFICE COLONIAL OFFICE 

Media** At*. otiSth Si. 222 Broadway 

LONDON— 3 King William Sc. , E.C.4 PARIS— 2TRue de la Paix 
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The World’s Monetary Problem* 

By Gustav Cassel 

Professor at the University of Stockholm 



This paper is intended to give the out- 
lines of the present situation. The author’s 
views have been expounded more fully in 
a memorandum drawn up on the invitation 
of the League of Nations, entitled: “Second 
Memorandum on the World’s Monetary 
Problems,” Geneva, League of Nations, 1921, 
(not published). 

S INCE the middle of the year 1920 
such profound changes have taken 
place in the monetary sphere that 
the world's monetary problem, in some 
of its principal bearings, has assumed 
a new aspect. Inflation, which gener- 
ally culminated during the former half 
of that year, and which attracted so 
much attention before and at the Brus- 
sels Financial Conference, has been suc- 
ceeded in the more favorably situated 
countries by a period of deflation, which 
has brought down the general level of 
prices in a very considerable degree, 
thereby increasing the purchasing 
power of the money. This policy of 
deflation, though in some measure war- 
ranted at the outset, has in the sequel 
proved ever more baneful in its effects. 
The prospect of steadily falling prices 
has paralyzed production, particularly 
in those branches where the fruits of 
labor mature but slowly. Building and 
other constructive works have been 
brought practically to a standstill, while 
other industries have been very hard 
hit. The result has been unemployment 
and the lying idle of productive estab- 
lishments, consequences which have as- 
sumed very alarming proportions in 
countries with the most drastic policy 
of deflation. While the internal value 
of individual currencies has been stead- 
ily on the increase, no stabilization in 
their relations to one another has been 
possible. 

UNITED STATES SETS PACE IN 
DEFLATION 

The United States, which led the way 
in the policy of deflation, has forced up 
the internal value of the dollar to such 
a degree that other countries which 



adopted a similar policy have, despite 
all efforts, not been able to keep pace. 
Indeed the currencies of these countries 
after a year of deflation are perhaps in 
a more unfavorable position than be- 
fore in relation to the dollar. The in- 
security of the foreign exchanges has 
exercised a very disturbing effect on 
commerce and is obviously one of the 
principal causes of the general depres- 
sion. It is not so much that the values 
of currencies are different from the pre- 
war values ; world commerce can accom- 
modate itself to any values and to any 
rates of exchange, provided only that 
they are stable. The disturbing ele- 
ments are the perpetual fluctuations, 
the complete lack of stability, and the 
ensuing uncertainty as to the future. 
The policy of deflation ha® moreover 
entailed and continues to entail, a per- 
petual increase in the real burden of all 
debts, a factor which is obviously a 
great handicap on productivity, and 
particularly alarming in the state fi- 
nances. In some cases this real increase 
in the public burden of debt has already 
reached so high a pitch that one is 
prompted to ask whether the burden 
has not exceeded the limit of capacity, 
whether in short the state is not actu- 
ally bankrupt. Such misgivings obvi- 
ously tend to augment the general feel- 
ing of insecurity in the economic sphere. 

EFFECTS OF POLICY OF DEFLATION 

These effects of the policy of defla- 
tion compel us to pause and ask 
whether the financial machinery of the 
world could not after all be worked on 
more rational lines. The principal mo- 
tive in the policy of deflation hitherto 
pursued seems to have been the desire 
to return to the gold standard. But 
this object cannot in any way be fur- 
thered by the scrambling efforts to in- 
crease the values of individual curren- 
cies which during the past year have 



* Reprinted from the quarterly report of tha 
Skandlnavleka Kredltaktlebolaget of Stockholm. 
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been the leading feature in the world's 
monetary policy. The rise in the value 
of the dollar has entailed a correspond- 
ing increase in the value of gold, and 
other countries, despite all their efforts 
to raise the value of their currencies, 
have hardly found them bettered in re- 
lation to gold. 

The problem of the restoration of the 
gold standard involves in reality diffi- 
culties of a more intricate nature than 
is generally realized. These difficulties 
are a result of the fluctuations in the 
value of gold. Indeed, owing to the 
war and its aftermath, gold has in a 
great measure lost its previous con- 
stancy of value. The value of gold in 
relation to commodities fell during the 
war by about sixty per cent., in order 
in the course of one year, reckoned 
from May 1920, to rise by two- thirds, 
or possibly three-fourths, of its mini- 
mum value. A commodity that is sub- 
ject to such extremely violent fluctua- 
tions in relation to the aggregate of 
other goods, cannot be a suitable stand- 
ard of value. So long as the value of 
gold is so variable, it is scarcely pos- 
sible, and still less desirable, to flx the 
relations of the different currencies to 
gold. 

THE QUESTION OF THE RESTORATION 
OF THE GOLD STANDARD 

The question of the restoration of 
the gold standard thus involves in the 
first place the problem of stabilizing 
the value of gold, i. e. of creating con- 
ditions in the gold market which will 
enable that commodity to acquire a 
tolerably stable value. In other words, 
the monetary demand for, and the mone- 
tary supply of, gold ought to assume a 
certain equilibrium. Countries which 
have claims on the rest of the world 
should refrain from gathering in all the 
gold they can get, and countries which 
have monetary stocks of gold ought not 
arbitrarily to seclude them from the 
world's market. Before the war the 
rich countries who had an annual sur- 
plus in their balance of payment with 
foreign countries continually invested 
fresh capital abroad. In this way equi- 



librium was maintained and, generally 
speaking, gold was not accumulated in 
those countries on any large scale. 
Temporary increases in the world de- 
mand for gold could be provided for by 
supplies from all the central banks of 
the world. Now all this has changed. 
Instead of England, France and Ger- 
many, it is now the United States that 
has a balance in their favor. But the 
United States has suddenly leapt into 
the position of creditors and have not 
yet acquired the habit of regular in- 
vestments of capital in foreign coun- 
tries. The United States, in contradis- 
tinction from the countries who were 
creditors before the war, has a consid- 
erable surplus of goods for export, 
while at the same time they have enor- 
mous claims in capital and interest. The 
establishment of equilibrium in the bal- 
ance of credit of the United States is 
still an unsolved problem, and, so long 
as it so continues, the equilibrium in the 
world gold market must obviously be 
exposed to perpetual menace. This dis- 
turbing factor has during the past year 
found expression in an enormous de- 
mand for gold for export to the United 
States. At the same time the monetary 
gold supplies of other countries, with 
the exception of Russia, have been 
locked up and secluded from the 
world's market. Under such conditions 
it is inconceivable that the value of 
gold could acquire any stability. 

It is evident from the above that the 
establishment of greater stability in the 
value of gold is eminently an interna- 
tional problem, which requires the col- 
laboration of the different countries, and 
at the present juncture more especially 
of the United States. So long as the 
value of gold, as is now the case, fol- 
lows the value of the dollar and is prac- 
tically determined by the latter, it nec- 
essarily ensues that the United States 
ought to strive for the stabilization of 
its own currency, and thus definitely de- 
sist from the policy of deflation the dis- 
astrous effects of which have been 
sketched above. Not until these con- 
ditions have been fulfilled can other 
countries proceed to a re-establishment 
of the gold standard. 
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4th 6C Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 
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Relations with Banks 

r J connection with domestic and foreign business 
we desire to co-operate with American institu- 
tions and to extend to them the benefits of a wide 
experience in financing trade, or in the selection of 
jnsrifiifional or individual investments. 

c 4 Century of Service 



BROWN, SHIPLEY 6P COMPANY 

Established 1810 

Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 

LONDON, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 



GOLD PAR OF MONETARY UNIT MUST BE 
FIXED BELOW PRE-WAR PAR 

The gold par cannot everywhere be 
the pre-war par. In most cases the 
gold par of the monetary unit must be 
fixed considerably lower than it was be- 
fore the war. Any attempt to restore 
the former par would involve the coun- 
tries in a continuous process of deflation 
and thus conduce to further postpone- 
ment of the stabilization which is so es- 
sential in the monetary sphere. It is 
important that this should be clearly 
realized, for then a stabilization of the 
internal purchasing value of the indivi- 
dual currencies can set in at once. In 
order to avoid debasing the new pars 
more than necessary, it is desirable that 
the value of gold should be kept as low 
as possible, and at any rate not be 
forced up further. Thus for each of 
the countries to attempt to increase 
their own gold reserves to the greatest 
extent possible is the worst conceivable 
means of furthering a general restora- 
tion of the gold standard. In view of 



the increasing scarcity of gold which 
is to be anticipated in the future, it is 
moreover desirable that the monetary 
demands for gold should be progressive- 
ly reduced, in order that the value of 
gold may be kept, as far as possible, 
constant. 

MONETARY AND PRICE-LEVEL 
STABILIZATION 



The stabilization of the internal pur- 
chasing power of a currency obviously 
implies that different prices should be 
brought into such relation to each other 
as corresponds to an economic equili- 
brium, and especially that price of 
product and cost of production should 
be mutually adjusted. This may neces- 
sitate a rather extensive equilibrium of 
prices, e. g. by bringing down the com- 
modity price level, if that level is higher 
than that of the wages, or vice versa 
by bringing down the level of wages, 
if that level is higher than that of the 
commodity prices, or by adapting the 
levels of wholesale and retail prices to 
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That Steady Stream 
of American Dollars 

Flowing Back to the Fatherlands— 

Facility in the safe and speedy handling of these millions 
by local banks opens wide the door to large and profitable 
new business. 

Backed by its great international organization, the “ drawing 
equipment” service of the American Express Company has 
long held the prestige and good-will of its world-clientele. 

American Express Foreign Remittance Service enables 
any bank to deal in foreign exchange on any country — in its 
own name, using its own individually printed forms — with- 
out the requirements of tying up balances in foreign lands. 

In addition to obtaining large profits on this class of busi- 
ness, banks everywhere find that once they have secured 
the confidence of the foreigner they can easily obtain his 
ever-growing deposits. 

The American Express Company’s foreign remittance equip- 
ment for banks is a magnet of tried efficiency to a larger 
banking business. 

For further particulars address 

American Express Co. 
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one another. But no attempt should be 
made to lower the general level of all 
prices; on the contrary the aim should 
be to reach a firm level as soon as pos- 
sible. The consistent application of this 
policy will require a restriction of cred- 
its as soon as any tendency to inflation 
is manifested, but it also implies a more 
liberal grant of credits in situations 
where it is desirable to put a stop to 
continued deflation. Seeing that the 
practical application of this financial 
policy will thus, in outward view, pre- 
sent different phases, it is most impor- 
tant that it should be authoritatively 
announced that the goal in view is a 
stabilization of the purchasing power 
of money at a certain fixed level. In all 
circumstances it will be necessary to 
issue a distinct warning against the 
illusion that a more liberal grant of 
credits might be utilized for the increase 
of public expenditure. 

The prevailing chaos in monetary 
conditions is due not merely to the fact 
that the old fine mechanism of interna- 
tional payments has been shattered, or 
at least has been greatly impaired in 
effectivity, but that this impaired mech- 
anism has been expected to perform 
miracles of payment far beyond its ca- 
pacity in its smoothly working pre- 
war condition. I am not referring sole- 
ly to the fact that the equilibrium of 
world’s commerce has been upset, so as 
to render it much more difficult than be- 
fore to effect the necessary payments 
of goods. 

INTERNATIONAL DEBT8 MUST BE 
REDUCED 

Far more onerous and far more un- 
settling are the payments in connec- 
tion with the international debts aris- 
ing from the war and the peace treaties. 
A reduction of these debts is absolutely 
necessary if payment is to be made at 
all, and this reduction should be ef- 
fected as soon as possible, if stable con- 
ditions in the world finances are to be 
restored. It is particularly alarming 
that these international liabilities should 



have been fixed in gold. For, as the ex- 
perience of the past year has shown, the 
Value of gold may be arbitrarily raised, 
which means a corresponding arbitrary 
increase in the real incidence of the lia- 
bilities. Moreover to impose unreason- 
ably heavy liabilities and demand that 
they shall be paid in gold must in- 
trinsically have a very unsettling effect 
on the value of gold. 

AN INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CONFERENCE PROPOSED 

The revision of the liabilities above 
referred to is, of course, a political 
question, the decision of which must be 
left to the governments concerned. But 
otherwise the regulation of the world’s 
monetary machinery, at least in the 
preparatory stage, is a technical ques- 
tion which can be dealt with success- 
fully only by a select conference of ex- 
perts. The British Government, it 
might be suggested, is best in a position 
to invite to such a conference. The 
United States must naturally be repre- 
sented; but for the rest the members 
of the conference should consist of lead- 
ing experts and experienced financiers, 
without reference to country. The ob- 
ject of the conference should be to set- 
tle the general monetary policy to be 
pursued and the practical steps to be 
taken to attain as soon as possible a 
stabilization of the internal purchasing 
power of currencies (and thus of the 
foreign exchanges) as well as of the 
value of gold. The necessity for an in- 
ternational discussion of these problems 
lies in their own intrinsic nature and 
in the common interest of all countries 
to restore equilibrium in the world's ma- 
chinery of payment. In the gold ques- 
tion collaboration must particularly be 
based on the recognition of two facts, 
viz.: first, that the real advantage of a 
standard of value such as gold is that 
it is common to a number of countries, 
and second, that the value of gold can 
be kept stable only by the stability of 
the world’s gold market. 
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A London Banker on the Exchange Problem 

(From a' special London Correspondent) 



I F and when David Lloyd George 
sets sail for the Washington Con- 
ference, he will have an opportu- 
nity of testing the aptness of an illus- 
tration he used in a speech on Febru- 
ary 6, 1921. Speaking of the fluctua- 
tions of the exchanges, he said: “Trad- 
ing under these conditions is like play- 
ing billiards on an Atlantic liner when 
there is a heavy sea on — the exchange 
is pitching and rolling, and you never 
know into whose pocket the ball will 
go.” When the late Lord Goschen pub- 
lished in 1861 his book on “The Theory 
of the Foreign Exchanges,” he found, 
he said, that even among leading bank- 
ers and merchants there were men less 
conversant with the subject than its im- 
portance demanded. Today some ink- 
ling of the significance of the question 
has come even to “the man in the 
street,” — especially if he is out on the 
street because he can find no work to 
do, for all the authorities are agreed 
that the widespread unemployment at 
the present moment is largely due to 
the existing chaos in the exchanges. 

In the city of London one of the 
most competent experts on this difficult 
subject is Ernest L. Franklin, of the 
well-known firm of Samuel Montagu 
and Company, who has been kind 
enough to give me an interview on the 
question for the benefit of the readers 
of The Bankers Magazine. I first 
asked him whether there had been any 
precedent for the present situation. 
“There has never been anything like it 
before,” he replied. “Sometimes after 
a crushing military defeat or in conse- 
quence of domestic turmoil a single gov- 
ernment has found itself in difficulties 
through an inordinate issue of paper 
currency. One might quote the as- 
signates at the time of the French revo- 
lution as a conspicuous example. The 
Confederate notes were another in- 
stance. So was the Mexican currency 
a few years ago. In such cases, how- 
ever, the collapse in the exchange has 
affected a single government only. 
There has been no previous instance in 



which the volume of paper currency 
has so enormously increased in several 
countries at the same time. Today there 
are many European nations whose gold 
reserve is a mere bagatelle in compari- 
son with the notes they have issued. 

EXCHANGE NEVER STABILIZED 

“What many people don’t realize,” 
Mr. Franklin continued, “is that the 
world’s exchanges have never really 
been stabilized. The nearest approach 
to a general stabilization has been the 
fact that the fluctuations of exchange 
have been very slight among a certain 
group of nations that had a common 
denominator in the gold standard. 
Within this consortium there were, be- 
fore the war, practically no exchange 
risks. You were as certain of getting 
26 francs for your sovereign as of get- 
ting 20 shillings for it. The tendency 
was, more and more, for other nations 
to come into this gold-standard group. 
As the internal conditions of these na- 
tions became more settled and their 
productiveness increased, creditors be- 
came more willing to leave their money 
there at interest, if the balance of trade 
was for the time being in their favor. 
But it was a different matter with 
countries that were not on a gold basis. 
In their case the rate of exchange would 
be affected by a variety of changing 
conditions — for example, the stability 
of the government, the national pro- 
ductiveness, and so on. In the case of 
China, the exchange varied with the 
fluctuations in the price of bar silver.” 

England’s food problem 

“To what causes,” I asked, “do you 
attribute the abnormal features of the 
present situation?” 

“To answer that question,” was the 
reply, “you must first understand that 
each nation has its own problems. One 
of ours is the problem of food. We can 
only grow enough in this country to 
feed one-fifth of the population. The 
remaining four-fifths we must procure 
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from abroad, and we must pay for it 
mainly by goods and services rendered. 
But at present we have on our hands 
a congestion of goods that can find no 
market. Hence the widespread unem- 
ployment. Many countries that were 
formerly customers of ours are reduced 
by the war to such a condition that 
their powers of production are ruined 
and they have nothing to pay us with. 
And in those countries that are still 
able to pay we are driven out of the 
markets by Germany’s ability to under- 
cut us. If the consuming power of the 
world had remained as it was before 
the war, the cheapness with which Ger- 
many is able to produce would not ex- 
clude us from the markets. There 
would be enough customers for all or 
most of the goods that both Germany 
and ourselves could manufacture. As 
it is, there are not consumers enough to 
go round, with the result that those who 
are able to buy make their purchases 
where they can supply their needs the 
most cheaply.” 

GERMAN INDUSTRY AND MARK 
DEPRECIATION 

“Germany has the Allies to thank,” 
declared Mr. Franklin, “for her ex- 
traordinary industrial activity just now. 
We have practically made her a pres- 
ent of the world’s markets. We have 
added 800,000 men to the number of 
her producers by preventing her from 
maintaining a standing army on the 
scale that existed before the war, 
though this, of course, was absolutely 
obligatory for obvious reasons. Fur- 
ther by our reparations demands we 
are preventing the external and the in- 
ternal value of the mark from coming 
closer together. Every few months 
Germany must purchase dollars, pounds, 
or francs, and can only pay for them by 
printing more notes and thereby further 
inflating her currency; this has so con- 
tinually depreciated the mark that Ger- 
many has been able to buy raw material, 
manufacture goods, and make a large 
paper mark profit, even if she sells her 
products abroad later on below the origf- 
inal cost of the raw material. For the 
cost of production within the country 
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has not increased in a ratio at all cor- 
responding to the decrease in the value 
of the mark outside. Within a single 
week recently the value of the mark out- 
side Germany went down nearly fifty 
per cent. There was certainly no rise 
in wages to that extent within Germany 
itself. 



FRENCH PRODUCTION AND THE 
REPARATION QUESTION 



“A serious handicap to the adoption 
of a policy that would meet this diffi- 
culty,” Mr. Franklin continued, “is the 
fact that France’s problem is not the 
same as Great Britain’s. France is not 
similarly situated to us. Her products 
are not cut under by Germany’s in the 
world’s markets as ours are. She is not 
a competitor with us in the same sense 
that Germany is. She does not pro- 
duce, to any great extent, the same com- 
modities as Germany, and she is, there- 
fore, prepared to welcome the dumping 
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of German goods. She has specialized 
in what may be called luxury products 
— those products, especially, in which 
the element of taste is a leading factor. 
A wealthy South American lady who 
wants a new frock or some jewelry 
doesn't go to Berlin for it but to Paris. 
If a well-to-do man — whether he is an 
American or an Englishman or even a 
German — wants to raise his spirits, he 
drinks champagne, not Asti spumante or 
sparkling Moselle. In the case of such 
commodities the price does not matter, 
for the customers are more or less 
wealthy persons who will have what 
they want whatever the cost. The rich 
pleasure-loving foreigner goes to Paris, 
Deauville; or Biarritz, not Berlin, Spa 
or the Black Forest though they may 
be much cheaper places. You will see, 
therefore, that France has not the same 
motive that we have for desiring to re- 
habilitate the German mark. But it 
would not be of benefit to us if we can- 
celled our share of the reparations un- 
less France cancelled hers as well. For 
if we were to cancel the reparations due 
to us there would still remain the repa- 
rations due to France, and this latter 
amount — more and more in the future, 
as Germany's obligations accumulate — 
would still be a far larger sum than 
Germany could meet. Consequently, the 
difference between the external and the 
internal value of the mark would not 
be affected, Germany would continue to 
occupy the markets we are unable to 
enter, and we should get none of the 
money that Germany would be paying 
out, although our share would be, in 
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any case, very small compared with 
what we are losing through German 
competition." 

After this survey of the situation in 
Germany I asked Mr. Franklin for 
some comment on conditions in the other 
countries where the currency has so 
sensationally depreciated. 



Austria's position 



“The position in Austria," he re- 
marked, “is different from that in Ger- 
many. There you have a country which 
has lost the most productive part of 
her territory. She has a large capital 
city, out of all proportion to the re- 
sources necessary to maintain it. It is 
impossible for her to meet the expenses 
of a government without heavy taxation 
that must be a tremendous burden upon 
industry. The difficulty of taxation also 
prevents the adoption of the policy of 
deflation which has been urged upon 
those countries which now find them- 
selves suffering from an unfavorable 
exchange. How can these countries 
stop increasing their paper currency? 
Deflation means taxation, and in many 
cases it is too late to tax now. You 
cannot impose new taxes upon people 
who are suffering acutely from high 
prices and unemployment. The vari- 
ous credit schemes that have been sugf- 
gested may add something to the pro- 
ductive capacity of some of the smaller 
states, but nobody appears to be very 
enthusiastic about the results of such 
plans of this kind as have already been 
tried." 
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GOVERNMENTAL ACTION AND DEBT 
CANCELLATION 

Having heard Mr. Franklin's account 
of the present situation and its causes, 
I put the natural question: “What 

remedy do you propose?” “There is 
nothing whatever,” he replied, “that the 
financial world can do. The task must 
be undertaken by the governments. Un- 
less they take the matter in hand the 
process I have described will go on in- 
definitely until one country after an- 
other becomes ruined and the very 
knowledge that these conditions must 
continue will only intensify the lack of 
confidence in the financial and commer- 
cial world. The only practical thing to 
do would be to cancel the national war 
debts all round — not out of generosity 
but from the motive of self-preserva- 
tion. The very countries for whom the 
rate of exchange is today the most fav- 
orable are suffering most acutely from 
unemployment. America, which has the 
most favorable exchange of all, re- 
ports, so we are told, no less than six 
millions of unemployed. In England 
there are a million and a half in this 
position. In Germany, on the other 
hand, every able-bodied man is at work. 
No doubt it will be very difficult to 
make the average American or English- 
man realize that the cancelling of the 
war debts would be to his interest, but 
that is certainly the fact. Some one 
must make a beginning, and the coun- 
try that should start the movement in 
this direction is the country that suffers 
most, and is likely to suffer most, from 
a continuance of the present conditions. 
The unemployment situation would also 
be greatly eased if Russia were allowed 
to take part fully in international com- 
merce. By her production of wheat, 
flax, and other commodities she would 
have the means of purchasing some of 
the goods that are now congesting our 
warehouses.” 

After listening to Mr. Franklin’s ac- 
count of the financial aftermath of the 
war, one begins to wonder whether, 
after all, “Vae victoribus” would not 
be a less deceptive motto than “Vae 
victis.” 
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Great Britain 

THE GENERAL SITUATION 

With excellent prospects of a satis- 
factory settlement of the Irish question, 
and the confident expectation that 
something substantial will come out of 
the disarmament conference, attention 
is now turned to the furthering of for- 
eign trade and the discovery of some 
effective means of unraveling the Ger- 
many reparations tangle. 

Foreign trade figures for November 
are somewhat encouraging. The ad- 
verse balance for the month was below 
the monthly average for the year. That 
manufacturers are confident of a revival 
although at present facing slack trade, 
is the inference drawn from the large 
increase in imports of raw cotton. A 
London cable to the New York Times 
on the November figures says: 

“The adverse balance was higher by 
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£4,500,000 than in October, but was 
still below the monthly average of the 
year. One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures was the large increase in imports 
of raw cotton. It may be inferred from 
this that manufacturers, although at 
present facing slack trade, are confident 
of revival and are laying in stocks with 
a view to it. 

“Total imports of raw material rose 
more than £8,000,000 and, measured in 
quantity, the increase would have been 
still greater, as prices have continued 
to fall. Exports last month were prac- 
tically stationary when measured by the 
total; but in certain lines a movement 
in the right direction is noticeable, espe- 
cially qt iron and steel manufactures, 
in machinery and in cotton goods. Com- 
pared with last year, the figures are of 
course bad, but such comparison is viti- 
ated by the past year’s fall in prices. 
There is now evidence of a check to this 
decline, and prices are generally be- 
lieved to be near bottom.” 

Discussion of the German reparations 
question is still rife. It is possible that 
Germany may announce her inability 
to meet in full the January indemnity 
installment. Neither Hugo Stinnes nor 
former Reconstruction Minister Rathe- 
nau has met with any degree of suc- 
cess in their tentative efforts to obtain 
a loan from London bankers which 
might aid Germany in meeting her ap- 
proaching installment. Unless some 
definite and successful measures are 
taken to restrict the rather indiscrimi- 
nate flood of paper money which has 
been pouring out from the presses, and 
a firm stand taken to give some degree 
of stability to Germany’s state of finan- 
cial confusion it is regarded as not un- 
likely that Chancellor Wirth will have 
to admit the failure of his policy, and 
his inability to cope with the situation 
under existing circumstances. 

THE RISE IN STERLING 

The rise in sterling during the early 
part of December is ascribed in a Lon- 
don cable to the New York Times to 
the belief that plans for refunding the 
European loans of America’s treasury 
are well under way in Washington. 
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The cable, under date of December 11, 
says in part: % 

“The past week’s spectacular rise in 
sterling is largely ascribed here to the 
idea that American plans for refunding 
the European loans of your Treasury 
are well forward. This impression is 
derived both from President Harding’s 
message to Congress and from the re- 
port that your Cabinet officers are deal- 
ing with the question. The prospect of 
a moratorium for Germany has doubt- 
less also helped in strengthening New 
York exchange on London, and senti- 
ment is at the same time most favorably 
influenced by optimism over the charac- 
ter of the Pacific settlement and the 
Irish agreement. 

“Among foreign exchange houses 
some doubt is expressed as to whether 
the advance in sterling will for the 
present go much further.” 
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BRITISH SMALL INVESTORS 

British small investors have sub- 
scribed approximately <£500,000,000 
toward national loans according to the 
fifth annual report of the British Na- 
tional Savings Committee. A report re- 
ceived by the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, from its English Infor- 
mation Service, indicates that invest- 
ment of small savings in major loan se- 
curities during the war years and up to 
the end of 1920, amounted to £242,- 
396,000, while an additional £279,- 
938,000 (net) was invested in Savings 
Certificates. The small investors sub- 
scribed for the large loans through the 
medium of the Post-office and Trustee 
Savings Banks. 

The report shows that <£80,625,000 
of small savings went to the purchase 
of National War Bonds, Victory Bonds 
and Funding Loan, <£76,439,000 to 
Post-office and Trustee Savings Banks 
issues of the four and one-half and five 
per cent. War Loans, and <£55,342,000 
to Exchequer and Treasury Bonds. A 
gratifying feature is found in the fact 
that out of a total of <£341,342,000 of 
Savings Certificates purchased up to the 
end of 1920, only £6 1,404, 000 or about 
eighteen per cent, reduction of the 
amount subscribed was occasioned by 
repayments. 

During 1920 the receipts from sales 
of Savings Certificates exceeded repay- 
ments by about <£13,000,000, and over 
£7,000,000 of small savings were in- 
vested in Exchequer and Treasury 
Bonds. Apart from all of these invest- 
ments £97,329,000 in deposits were re- 
ceived by the Post-office and Trustee 
Savings Banks from 1914 to the end of 
1920. 

France 

FINANCIAL AND TRADE 
SURVEY 

Foreign trade shows little relative 
change, according to a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington 
from Commercial Attache William C. 
Huntington, Paris. Exports of manu- 
factured articles still holding a more 
than normal portion of the total. Coal 



production continues to increase, while 
production of iron ore, pig iron and 
steel decreases. Unemployment is un- 
important at present. Railway freight 
traffic shows a slight slackening. 



FISCAL MEASURES 

The debate on French finances which 
has been taking place in the Chamber 
of Deputies preliminary to discussion of 
the 1922 budget has been closed. No 
new means were found for solving the 
financial difficulties of France. The fol- 
lowing principles were reaffirmed: 
Germany shall be held to strict execu- 
tion of her pledges with regard to repa- 
rations. No new taxes will be jmposed 
until the public has been educated to 
present tax legislation. 

It is generally felt that it would be 
unwise to vote new taxes until such a 
time as receipts from existing taxes 
prove more satisfactory, such returns at 
present being much below estimates. 
Furthermore, new tax legislation would 
only increase the burden of taxes 
weighing on those who are now making 
returns without increasing the tote! 
number of tax return forms rendered. 
The Chamber also decided against fur- 
ther fiduciary inflation and reductions in 
the operating expenses of the Govern- 
ment will continue to be made wherever 
practicable. The number of Govern- 
ment employees will be gradually re- 
duced to the 1914 scale and more effi- 
cient operation of the Government mo- 
nopolies is advocated. 

OCTOBER TAX RETURNS 

The total yield of taxes for October 
shows an improvement of thirty per 
cent, over the September returns. The 
business turnover tax produced seven 
per cent, more than during the previous 
month. Issues of national defense bills 
continue to be heavy. Fiduciary circu- 
lation is unchanged but it is hoped that 
inflation will be reduced two billion 
francs by January 1. Francs were weak 
during November, but jumped in sym- 
pathy with the German mark. The 
Bourse was generally inactive, some dis- 
turbance being caused by the rumored 
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proposition for a moratorium applying 
to German reparations. Temporary un- 
easiness was also caused by the So- 
cialists* demand in the Chamber for a 
tax on capital. Capital invested in se- 
curities during October amounted to 
three and one-third billion francs, of 
which the Credit National took three 
billions. 

This figure does not include Govern- 
ment issues. In general, business is 
cautious, the situation being dominated 
by the course of the German mark. 
Buyers are inclined to hold off while 
waiting for further proof that the pres- 
ent improvement in business is some- 
thing more than seasonal. Prices of 
various commodities as a whole remain 
constant. Import and export values for 
the first ten months show little relative 
change and October imports of raw 
materials and exports of manufactured 
articles correspond with those of Sep- 
tember. Normally, the value of raw 
materials imported is 185 per cent, of 
that of manufactured articles exported. 
Up to the present time the 1921 ratio in 
this respect is only eighty-two per cent. 
Foreign trade statistics show a general 
decline in commerce with all countries 
except Germany. 

COAL PRODUCTION 

The production of coal in France dur- 
ing October exceeded 2,500,000 metric 
tons, or twenty per cent, more than that 
of September. Coal imports decreased 
twelve per cent, as compared with Sep- 
tember. During the third quarter of 
1921, as compared with the preceding 
six months, iron ore production fell off 
nineteen per cent., pig iron twelve per 
cent, and steel nine per cent. Fifty-one 
blast furnaces were in operation on Oc- 
tober 1. 

Unemployment has decreased to such 
an extent as to be unimportant, only 
12,600 persons being listed as receiving 
the Government unemployment allow- 
ance. The daily average freight cars 
loaded in November was approximately 
48,000, indicating a slight decrease as 
compared with the preceding month. 

5 
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Italy 



TRADE CONDITIONS IMPROVE 

A vote of confidence accorded the 
present government on December 5, 
and an increased activity in the textile, 
automobile, and metallurgical industries 
during the past month indicate a grad- 
ual improvement in the economic situa- 
tion of Italy, according to a cable from 
Commercial Attache McLean at Rome 
to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. However, the general re- 
lease of agricultural labor has caused 
a steady increase in unemployment to- 
tals, says the cable. 

Government revenues during October 
totalled 1,400,000,000 lire, an increase 
of 181,000,000 lire over the same month 
last year. Government expenditures 
during July amounted to 1,111,000,000 
lire, an increase of 94,000,000 lire over 
the same month of 1920. Bank note 
circulation, loans, and checking deposits 
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in Italy show little change over those 
of the previous month. An active de- 
mand for short-term treasury notes con- 
tinues. Security prices declined during 
November but closed somewhat firmer 
under the bolstering effect of a govern- 
ment issue. Considerable fluctuations 
in exchange, and a decline in the value 
of the lire are forecasted. 

The Ansaldo Company, one of Italy’s 
largest industrial corporations, is re- 
ported to be in financial difficulties, aris- 
ing from overexpansion previous to the 
unforeseen collapse of business. Dis- 
aster has been prevented by the forma- 
tion of a banking syndicate, w ith a cap- 
ital of 600,000,000 lire, comprising four 
important Italian banks, for the pur- 
pose of taking up the Ansaldo stock pre- 
viously held by the Banca di Sconto 
alone. 

INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT 

An encouraging increase of activity 
in the textile, automobile and metallurgi- 
cal industries has appeared during the 
past month. Unusually large stocks in 
the paper industry have resulted in a 
fifty per cent, decrease in production. 
However, the demand is improving and 
will probably relieve the present situa- 
tion. 

Although unemployment on Novem- 
ber 1 reached a high figure of 492,000 
and 130,000 are reported to have been 
working part time on that date, the la- 
bor situation has improved generally in 
the metal industry, and no important 
strikes are now T in progress. The close 
of the harvesting season is largely re- 
sponsible for the abnormal amount of 
unemployment. 

The coal market is reported to be 
dull, and large stocks are maintained. 
Activity is noted in silks of better qual- 
ity. but the cotton and hemp markets 
are w f eak. Little change is noted in the 
price of lemons, olive oil, dried fruits 
and nuts. The wholesale price index 
(based on the 1920 average) rose from 
92.9 in September to 95.95 in October, 
and then dropped slightly to 95.27 in 
November. Prices of food products 
have increased somewhat, while those of 
industrial materials have fallen. 



Except in certain northern districts 
which are suffering from lack of rain, 
the fall planting is proceeding normally. 
The olive crop is estimated at sixty- six 
per cent, that of last year, and condi- 
tions have improved considerably since 
the previous estimate of 5,500,000 quin- 
tals (1 quintal equals 220.46 pounds). 

GOVERNMENT FINANCES 

The financial statement of the Min- 
ister of the Treasury presented early in 
December, show's, according to the As- 
sociated Press, that for the financial 
year 1920-21 the deficit amounts to 10,- 

712.000. 000 lire, instead of the estima- 
ted 12,141,000,000. This was due to 
the fact, that although expenditure in- 
creased, the revenue yield amounted to 

1 5. 07 1.000. 000 lire, instead of the esti- 
mated 10,806,000,000. 

The estimated deficit for the year 
1921-22 is approximately 5.000.000,- 
000. For the financial year 1922-23, 
which w'ill be the first budget from 
w hich direct war expenditure will be al- 
most completely eliminated, it is hoped 
that the deficit will be reduced to 3,- 
000.000,000 lire. 

The minister, who gave a mass of sta- 
tistics, commented on the fact that this 
progressive budgetary improvement w*as 
remarkable, because all debits even 
those of a passing nature, dependent on 
the war, for instance, repair of war 
damage, merchant shipbuilding, etc., 
were figured in the Italian budgets. 

Deficits, however, the minister de- 
clared, must disappear and the govern- 
ment would be compelled to ask the tax- 
payers to make fresh sacrifices. 

The minister gave figures showing the 
measure taken to reduce the paper 
money in circulation, and dilated on the 
exchange problems. The government 
had helped to improve exchanges by fol- 
lowing a sound monetary and economic 
policy and a rigorous financial policy 
by stopping any further note issues, re- 
ducing the amount of notes in circu- 
lation and reducing state purchases 
abroad to a minimum. 

No tangible improvement could be at- 
tained .until the w T hole international 
monetary and economic situation was 
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modified and until the world entered 
into another frame of mind and the 
spirit of peace and solidarity prevailed 
among peoples. 

Dealing with the trade balance, he 
announced that in the first eight months 
of the current year imports amounted 
to the value of 9,797,000,000 lire and 
exports to 4,872,000,000, which consti- 
tuted a remarkable improvement as 
compared with last year. 

Germany 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Commenting on inflation and on the 
much talked of industrial revival, the 
Direction der Disconto-Gesellschaft of 
Berlin, says in a recent letter: 

“No financial policy, howeY f er, clever* 
ly devised, can put Germany in a posi- 
tion to meet the reparation obligations 
from current revenues, unless she suc- 
ceeds in enormously increasing her ex- 
port trade. As long as we are unable 



to wipe out our present adverse trade 
balance, an aim Yvhich, apart from the 
still existing stagnation of international 
trade, is rendered more difficult owing 
to tariff-walls erected in several of the 
most important foreign markets, in 
other words, as long as we are unable 
to accumulate a surplus of foreign ex- 
change by export trade, we have to se- 
cure same for reparation purposes by 
selling paper marks. Thus on the one 
hand, marks are continually being of- 
fered, causing .a drop in value, and on 
the other hand a new issue of paper 
money proves inevitable. 

“The German Government is con- 
centrating all efforts on balancing the 
budget. The possibilities to gain this 
end by simply reducing expenditure 
are however very limited, as apart from 
current administrative expenditure and 
of payments in gold for reparation ob- 
ligations, additional vast sums are con- 
stantly required. We merely point to 
the cost of the Rhineland occupation, 
reimbursements under the clearing sys- 
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tem and compensation payments at 
home concerning war damages sustained 
abroad, as well as deliveries of coal, 
ships, etc. 

THE FALL IN THE MARK 

“Very often views are expressed in 
foreign newspapers to the effect that 
the fall of the mark is less due to repa- 
ration payments than to the activity of 
the note-printing press in order to de- 
liberately cause inflation — thus insinu- 
ating an intention on Germany's part to 
prove her inability to pay reparation to 
the extent imposed by the ultimatum. 
It is of course not to be denied that the 
causes of continuous inflation on the 
one hand, and the depreciation of the 
mark on the other, cannot be divorced. 
The basic cause is however widely dif- 
ferent from what the foreign press be- 
lieves it to be and we have already in- 
timated why — in the present state of 
affairs — inflation is unavoidable. 

“In order to permit the discontinua- 
tion of printing further notes, it is pri- 
marily necessary to wipe out the deficits 
of our budget, but this is quite impos- 
sible as long as the new and heavy taxa- 
tion laws, however difficult their en- 
forcement may be, have not shown their 
full effects. The misconception above 
alluded to as entertained by the foreign 
press with regard to the real causes and 
effects must, however, not remain un- 
answered by us. 

THE REVIVAL OF TRADE 

“Since the raising of the Rhine's cus- 
toms frontier a spirit of enterprise is 
predominant there and' a great revival 
of trade has taken place in the Rhine- 
lands. It is even reported that facto- 
ries, having been compelled to close 
down after enforcement of the sanc- 
tions, have now restarted work. 

“Employment in most branches of in- 
dustry is satisfactory, as the low rates 
of the mark induced foreign buyers to 
place numerous orders. Many branches 
of industry will be fully occupied until 
next spring and have sold their manu- 
factures several months ahead. This ap- 
plies especially to the textile industry, 
which, however, chiefly supplies home 



requirements, to the cotton industry a a 
well as to the wool and silk industry. 
German prices of raw cotton have now 
surpassed all previous records. The re- 
vival of trade does, however, not mean 
a consolidation of our economic posi- 
tion; on the contrary, it is nothing but 
a factitious exchange boom (‘Katastro- 
phen-Hausse'). Should the mark de- 
cline further, it might well become im- 
possible to replace raw materials, com- 
pelling most factories to an absolute 
standstill for want of same. 

“The iron and metal industry has 
likewise made further progress. This 
branch of trade, however, cannot fully 
benefit by the increased calls made upon 
it, owing to short supplies of coal. This 
deficiency is most severely felt as far 
as all kinds of high grade coal are con- 
cerned, as a consequence of coal deliv- 
eries to the Entente countries, these to 
a large extent being composed of best 
quality coal. The consequent want of 
high grade coal explains the import of 
English coal to North Germany. At 
present this import is however not ex- 
tensive, the monthly arrivals in Ham- 
burg from England amounting to about 
150,000 tons. The increased export of 
all branches of our industry, caused 
through the depreciation of the mark, 
has likewise given a fresh stimulus to 
the iron industry. Less favorable con- 
ditions than in the bar-pig iron and 
wire market exist in the machine in- 
dustry, which does not show a uniform 
revival in all branches." 



“The sale of shipbuilding materials 
is comparatively limited owing to the 
critical conditions of the shipbuil ding 
industry in general. German wharves 
and their holding capacities have large- 
ly increased during the war. Several 
state-owned wharves, formerly exclu- 
sively engaged in constructing warships, 
are now solely kept employed with our 
mercantile marine. The means placed 
at the disposal of the steamship compa- 
nies by the government under the Com- 
pensation Act, are however not sufficient 
to occupy fully all existing shipbuild- 
ing yards. In view of the huge increase 
in the cost of building, the steamship 
companies' own means prove just suffi- 
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program. The construction of river 
boats has increased, as boats surren- 
dered under the Versailles Treaty must 
be replaced. 

"The motor industry, contending 
with many difficulties for a long time, 
specially in the sale of its manufacture, 
has also increased exports owing to the 
depreciation of the mark. Home trade, 
however, remains stagnant, although a 
slight improvement, following the re- 
cent Berlin Motorcar Exhibition is no- 
ticeable. Regarding home markets, it 
must be borne in mind that the deprecia- 
tion of the mark involves an increase 
in working expenses and cost of pro- 
duction as a result of the increased cost 
of imported raw materials, such as rub- 
ber, cotton and oil. Under strain of 
the competition in the world market 
most factories of this industry are now 
confining themselves to the building of 
standard type machines. 

"The china and glass industry is, 
generally speaking, well occupied. The 
home market can only absorb better 
qualities to a limited extent. The U. 



S. A. are the principal customers for 
our china-ware, taking about half of 
Germany’s export. Like so many other 
industries, for instance the steel in- 
dustry, the exports of which are also 
largely absorbed by North America, the 
china industry keenly watches the final 
decisions regarding United States cus- 
tom regulations and hopes for easier 
trading conditions than hitherto. 

Scandinavia 

CONTINUED INDUSTRIAL 
DEPRESSION 



The general depression in Scandina- 
vian financial and industrial life still 
prevails, and Scandinavian Government 
financial experts are giving warning 
that the crisis will be of long duration, 
according to a cable from Commercial 
Attache W. L. Anderson at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. 

The Scandinavian industries continue 
to struggle with high production costs 
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and are operating at a minimum profit. 
Employers claim that wages must be 
further reduced before the industries 
can be placed on a competitive basis. 
The unemployment situation continues 
extremely serious and the number of un- 
employed has of late increased very 
slightly. 

The Swedish wool pulp and paper 
market is improving and prices are ris- 
ing. However, prospects for winter 
shipments do not appear particularly 
promising. Stocks on hand of pulp pa- 
per and timber are rapidly being re- 
duced to normal. 

The Swedish iron and steel produc- 
tion has been reduced to a minimum, the 
high costs of production resulting in in- 
ability to compete with foreign iron and 
steel products. 

Danish agricultural exports are re- 
ported to be moving steadily and in a 
satisfactory volume. The recent Nor- 
wegian fish sales to Russia appear to 
have been unprofitable. 

SCANDINAVIAN TRADE BALANCE 

The Scandinavian trade balance for 
September, as compared with August, 
shows imports to have been as follows: 
Denmark — September, 136,000,000 
crowns; August, 158,300,000 crowns; 
Norway — S eptember, 176,000,000 
crowns; August, 148,000,000 crowns; 
Sweden — September, 126,000,000 
crowns; August, 103,000,000 crowns. 
Exports for the same two months are 
given as follows: Denmark — September, 
125.000,000 crowns; August, 153,000,- 
000 crowns; Norway — September, 82,- 
000,000 crowns ; August, 72,000,000 
crowns; Sweden — September, 105,000,- 
000 crowns; August, 112,000,000 
crowns. 

While idle tonnage is being further 
reduced, shipping operations are not 
expected to yield any great profit, as 
much tonnage is being operated either 
with minimum profits or no profits 
whatever. 

The money market is excessively 
tight, and liquidation and the riding 
down of capital continued during the 
month of November. The Danish Gov- 
ernment is working on its new taxation 
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program, which includes new ad valorem 
duty and taxes on luxuries. It is ru- 
mored that a new' Danish State loan 
abroad is under consideration. Violent 
fluctuations in Norwegian exchange are 
taking place, while Swedish and Danish 
exchanges remain steady with improv- 
ing tendencies. Large sums of German 
mark holdings, it is reported, are being 
used by Danish interests for purchases 
in Germany of luxuries and non-essen- 
tial articles in an obvious effort to liqui- 
date with the least possible loss at least 
part of the great quantities of German 
currency held in Denmark. 

Belgium 

IMPROVEMENT IN INDUSTRIAL 
SITUATION 

The general industrial situation in 
Belgium showed further improvement 
during November, although metallurgi- 
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View of Hradtchany, at Prague, the White House of Czechoslovakia 



cal production was restricted, says a 
cable received in the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, from Acting 
Commercial Attache Samuel H. Cross, 
Brussels. Difficulty was experienced in 
adjusting industries to the requirements 
of the eight-hour law. Efforts to effect 
wage readjustment caused a ten-day 
shut down of the Ghent linen mills, 
which owing to a settlement which main- 
tained previous wages with reduced 
hours resulted practically in a eleven 
per cent, wage increase. The Brussels 
tramways have been paralyzed by a 
general strike since November 24. The 
new one per cent, sales tax, which be- 
came effective November 14, is expected 
to prove an important source of rev- 
enue. Further adjustment of govern- 
ment finance is awaiting action of new 
parliament. 

The flax market is firm with rising 
prices. Linen mills are working full 
time, but considerable cloth stocks are 
on hand and sales are hampered by 
severe Irish competition. 

Cotton yarn prices fluctuated with 
raw staple, closing at about 1.5 francs 
per kilo under November 1 quotation. 
Cotton spinning mills continue to oper- 
ate on half-time basis, and yarn stocks 
are reduced to 3,000 tons. There are 
relatively large stocks of cotton fabrics 
at mills, but current orders, especially 



from England and the United States, 
are reported to be encouraging. The 
prices of fabrics have decreased slight- 
ly. Purchases of American cotton are 
satisfactory, and sales in Northern 
France through Ghent are increasing. 

The plate glass factories are working 
half time with sufficient demand to clean 
up stocks. The window glass market is 
good with considerable orders from the 
United States, but the flint and table 
glass market is paralyzed. 

Austria 

AN GLO-AUSTRIAN BANK SEES 
PROGRESS 

According to the monthly review of 
business made in November by the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank and published re- 
cently in the New York Journal of 
Commerce, the accession to office of the 
new Austrian Minister of Finance co- 
incides with a new violent rise in the 
prices for foreign exchange in Vienna. 
This movement is significant of the ac- 
centuation of the difficulties with which 
Austria has had to deal for some time 
past. More than half a year has passed 
since the delegates of the most mighty 
states have after a thorough investiga- 
tion stated that Austria needs before all 
assistance from outside, but that she 
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will then be in a position to repay at 
some future date the loans received. 
During the half year elapsed since then 
the position has become only worse 
owing to a catastrophal drought over the 
whole of Europe. The need for assis- 
tance has become more urgent than ever 
before, but nothing has as yet been 
done. The result is that the daily de- 
mand for foreign currency in Vienna is 
without counterbalance and leads natu- 
rally to a driving up of prices which 
cannot be stemmed. 

The new Minister of Finance cannot 
of course alter this state of affairs at 
once. His program based on the ex- 
pectation of a credit from outside, a 
credit on which Austria must be defi- 
nitely able to rely, confines itself to a 
provisional bettering of the budget in 
order that when the credits take effect 
the finances of the state may be put in 
a permanent order. 

REMOVAL OF BANK OFFICES 

Removals of the head office of the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank to London and of 



the Oesterreichische Laenderbank to 
Paris have been passed and were put 
into force at the beginning of the past 
month. These measures are of an im- 
portance which cannot be overestimated. 
Through the fact that two large Vienna 
banks which before the war held practi- 
cally the whole shipping credit business 
in their hands have become banks with 
foreign capital, debts of large amounts 
which would have had to be paid in 
sterling have been converted into shares, 
an event which is of the greatest im- 
portance to the future adjustment of 
Austria's balance sheet. Besides all 
this, by these transactions direct com- 
munication has been established between 
foreign capital and Austria's economic 
position, from which fact one may en- 
tertain hope of great advantages not 
so much for the institutions in question 
as for the economic position of Austria 
generally and attraction of Vienna as a 
business center. Both banks have for 
decades had branches in the present 
succession states, which have always 
played an important part there and 
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which will now certainly only gain 
prestige. The conversion of the two 
banks which has taken place under very 
favorable external conditions and with 
the much appreciated support of fore- 
seeing foreign circles, will, it may be 
confidently expected, in a short time 
considerably strengthen the contact be- 
tween large economic spheres, a con- 
tact which has now become more neces- 
sary than ever before. 

Portugal 

THE COUNTRY’S RESOURCES 

Portugal and her overseas dominions 
offer an attractive field for trade culti- 
vation and development in practically 
all lines of manufactured products. As 
there are comparatively few industrial 
establishments, they are therefore to a 
large extent dependent on outside coun- 
tries for the merchandise in daily use 
by their people for the needs of their 
agricultural mining, and commercial in- 
dustries. 
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Approximately one-third of the total 
area of Portugal is under cultivation, 
and as long as labor was cheap and 
abundant, most of the farm-owners were 
content to get along with the primitive 
methods which had been employed for 
centuries, but now that wages are so 
much higher and labor so scarce, land- 
owners, especially on the large farms, 
are becoming enthusiastic users of mod- 
em machinery and scientific methods of 
cultivation. 

GENERAL TRADE SITUATION 

The present general trade situation 
in Portugal, as with other countries, is 
necessarily abnormal, as a result of 
after-war conditions with its excessive 
taxation and high rate of exchange, but 
the market for foreign products is large 
and on the increase, and is susceptible 
of indefinite expansion. 

Portugal has been increasingly de- 
pendent upon the United States as a 
source of supply, and where formerly 
most of its supplies were purchased 
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from Germany, England and France, 
preference is given to American agricul- 
tural machinery, and during the war 
the Portuguese Government purchased 
American tractors for distribution 
among the farmers, and experimented 
extensively in order to find out just 
what types of tractor were best adapt- 
ed to Portuguese agriculture. 

Despite the uncertain conditions 
which have existed, the Portuguese im- 
porter is usually keen, experienced and 
financially reliable. There have been 
practically no failures of trustworthy 
houses during the past five years, in 
spite of the complex negotiations result- 
ing from the war and the depreciation 
of Portuguese currency. With the 
promise of a more equable financial 
condition, the great need of Portugal 
for agricultural machinery, motor 
trucks, automobiles, tires and acces- 
sories will undoubtedly be satisfied from 
the United States. 



South Africa 



CONDITIONS GRADUALLY 
IMPROVING 



The New York agency of the Na- 
tional Bank of South Africa, Ltd., has 
received the following cable dispatch 
from the Capetown office of the bank: 

“The shipping figures of Union ports 
for the first eight months of the year 
compared with the like period of 1920 
indicate a decrease in oversea cargoes 
landed of 417,300 tons, or thirty-two 
per cent., and an increase in tonnage 
shipped of 603,800 tons, or thirty-four 
per cent. Import values declined by 
£23,250,000, while exports declined 
£21,500,000. Imports of soft goods 
and food and drink continue to display 
diminishing values. Exports of food 
and drink increased by £2,250,000. 

Although August exports were £856,- 
000 below July, the balance in South 
Africa's favor was £1.000,000 com- 
pared with an adverse balance of £4,- 
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750,000 in August, 1920. The whole- 
sale trade generally is dull. Johannes- 
burg reports considerable inquiry for 
soft goods with which the market is in- 
adequately supplied owing to cautious 
buying during the past months, there 
being a shortage in some lines. On the 
Commercial Exchange the volume of 
business is small. In the opinion of the 
community, however, the general posi- 
tion is improving gradually. 

India 

FOREIGN TRADE 

The official record of the growth of 
India's importations from the United 
States, says the Trade Record of the 
National City Bank of New York, is 
illustrative of the growth in the share 
which the Orient generally is making 
in America's export trade. Prior to the 
war, the share of our exports sent to 
Asia as a whole was only 4.8 per cent., 
advancing to 6.4 per cent, in 1916, 7.6 



per cent, in 1918, 8.9 per cent, in 1919, 
9.3 per cent, in 1920, and 10.1 per 
cent, in the ten months of 1921 for 
which figures are now available. The 
total value of American exports to Asia 
advanced from $113,000,000 in 1914 to 
$772,000,000 in 1920 and will be about 
$500,000,000 in the calendar year 
1921. The fall off in the exports to 
Asia in October, 1921, the latest month 
for which figures are available, is far 
less than that to any other of the grand 
divisions, the reduction in the October 
sales to Asia having been less than $62,- 
000,000 when compared with October 
of last year against a decrease of $13,- 
000,000 in the exports to Africa, $19,- 
000,000 in those to Oceania, $34,000,- 
000 in the shipments to South America, 
$102,000,000 to North America, and 
$227,000,000 to Europe. 

To India, in which American activi- 
ties are officially discussed by the Brit- 
ish trade representative above quoted, 
the exports in 1920 were practically ten 
times as much in value as in the year 
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immediately preceding the war, the to- 
tal value of American exports to India 
having grown from $10,379,000 in 1914 
to $99,828,000 in 1920, and while the 
1921 exports to that country show a 
decline, as they do to all other parts 
of the world, they will be for the cur- 
rent year approximately six times as 
much as in the year immediately pre- 
ceding the war. 

Figures of trade between America 
and India, adds the bank’s statement, 
are illustrative of the growth of Ameri- 
can trade with all of Asia and Oceania 
which has jumped from $526,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1914 to $1,773,000,- 
000 in the fiscal year 1921. Imports 
alone from Asia and Oceania grew from 
$329,000,000 to $969,000,000, and ex- 
ports thereto advanced from $197,000,- 
000 to $804,000,000. 

Japan 

ECONOMIC RECOVERY SLOW 

The highly organized character of 
Japanese industry and its close inter- 
relation with banking and finance are 
the principal causes for the slow return 
of Japanese business to anything like 
pre-war normal conditions, according 
to F. R. Eldridge, special agent of the 
Washington Department of Commerce 
at Tokio. Heroic measures were neces- 
sary when the slump came in 1920 to 
prevent precipitate declines in prices 
and wholesale ruin and disaster. The 
measures then adopted have kept the 
brake on Japanese price declines ever 



since, and the high cost of living re- 
sulting from those price levels has in 
turn kept wages high, and high wages 
in industry do not permit the manufac- 
ture of goods for either the home or for- 
eign markets at competitive costs. The 
fact that business is so highly organ- 
ized, however, permits a certain amount 
of discriminating judgment in the plac- 
ing of goods manufactured at varying 
cost levels, and a comparison between 
domestic and foreign prices of Japanese 
manufactured products is rather con- 
vincing that, so far as a policy exists, 
it tends to favor the foreign purchaser 
at the expense of the domestic consumer* 
The ordinary economic remedies of re- 
import and underselling are partially 
defeated by the concentration of stocks 
and the control of foreign marketing by 
large organizations. 

This situation, says Mr. Eldridge, of 
course, is gradually remedying itself as 
the high priced stocks are fed to the 
domestic market and replaced by goods 
either produced or manufactured at 
lower levels, but the process is very 
slow. The buyers' strike, which in the 
United States had the healthy effect of 
forcing considerable write-off of inven- 
tory losses, has here assumed a chronic 
aspect, with a stagnating effect upon 
industry and a paralyzing effect upon 
business. Lacking the free play of the 
economic laws of supply and demand, 
business is perched on a pinnacle, while 
the receding tide of world price and 
wage levels leaves it daily in a more re- 
mote position. 
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Australia 

FAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE 

The recent sharp advance of the ex- 
change rate between New York and 
London brought a corresponding im- 
provement in the Australian rate, says 
a summary prepared by the Far East- 
ern Division of the Washington Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The foreign trade 
for the five months since July 1 has 
resulted in a very considerable excess 
of exports over imports for the period, 
arising from large sales of wool and 
wheat and a marked curtailment of im- 
ports, which has replenished London 
balances so that most of the banks are 
now selling telegraphic transfers freely. 
The recent American loan of £12,000,- 
000 to Queensland should also make re- 
mittances easier. Another promising 
feature is the prospect that the present 
wheat crop, the harvesting of which 
will be practically completed during 
January, will be one of the best in Aus- 
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tralian agricultural history. Although 
the preliminary estimate placed the 
yield from the current crop at 139,000,- 
000 bushels, it seems probable that the 
yield will be more nearly in the neigh- 
borhood of 150,000,000, or about equal 
to the yield of the 1916-17 crop, which, 
however, was about 26,600,000 bushels 
less than the crop of the preceding year. 
Last season’s wheat crop yielded about 
146,000,000 bushels. The exportable 
surplus may be roughly estimated by 
allowing 33,000,000 bushels for domes- 
tic consumption and seed. 

The Australian wool sales were re- 
sumed October 17, after a month’s re- 
cess, for the disposal of 150,000 bales 
of the 1920-21 clip, so as to clear the 
market before beginning the sales of 
the 1921-22 clip in November. The 
marketing of this new clip, which is 
estimated to yield 1,600,000 bales, 
started with prices generally firm, de- 
spite the fact that there still remained 
unsold a quantity of “Bawra” war-time 
carryover wool, equivalent to about 
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three-fourths of Australia's annual pro- 
duction. 

There seems to be little likelihood of 
an early revival in the meat industry. 
In the Queensland Legislature recently 
it was stated that wages of cattle sta- 
tion hands had increased 100 per cent., 
railway freights sixty- five per cent., 
killing and freezing charges fifty per 
cent., and over- sea shipping charges 250 
per cent, since pre-war days, and that 
under such conditions the meat industry 
in Queensland was hopeless. It is esti- 
mated that there are 350,000 to 400,000 
prime bullocks in Queensland alone 
available for the next killing season. 

Mining of almost all metals except 
gold is nearly at a standstill and even 
the production of gold is declining, hav- 
ing been supported mainly by the prem- 
ium offered abroad, which has steadily 
become less. The total mineral pro- 
duction during 1920 was valued at ,£ 21 ,- 
943 , 000 , according to figures which 
have just become available. 

Import stocks generally have mate- 



rially decreased, even of so-called soft 
goods, of which the overstock was 
heaviest resulting in increased inquiries 
for American hosiery (though there is 
still a good deal of it in certain ware- 
houses), American underwear, all kinds 
of machinery (but especially knitting 
and weaving machinery), various lines 
of tools, and small hardware. Stocks 
of steel and iron sheets, wire and other 
metal goods are being steadily reduced. 
During the later part of October an un- 
expected shortage arose in medium- 
priced motor cars, possibly due to the 
country demand created by the demon- 
strations at the recent Royal Agricul- 
tural Show. Of seven Victorian agents 
of the more popular makes, five are sell- 
ing from January arrivals and one from 
February. The sixth had about a 
month's normal supply . of cars. One 
curious item for which a marked de- 
mand and an absolute shortage exist is 
American chairs, which have probably 
taken the place of Austrian bentwood 
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chairs. Prices of most import articles 
have hardened slightly. 



Mexico 

PROPOSED BANK OF MEXICO 
By John Clausen 

An executive bill presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies creating a sole 
bank of issue and deposit; discount, 
mortgage, agricultural and industrial 
banks, proposes that, in compliance 
with Article 28 of the Constitution, a 
bank be established in the City of Mex- 
ico with authority to issue bills and un- 
der a special concession for the term of 
twenty years, which may be extended 
by the Federal government. 

The initial capital of this institution 
shall be at least fifty million pesos, but 
the law authorizes a stock issue of not 
to exceed one hundred million pesos, 
divided into two series, “A” and “B.” 
The first series will be subscribed by 
the Federal government, and shall have 
a total value of fifty-one million pesos. 
Shares of this issue are not transferable. 
The second series will embrace four 
million, nine hundred thousand shares 
of ten pesos par value each, or forty- 
nine million pesos in all, and shall be 
open to public subscription. 

The management of the bank in 
Mexico will be entrusted to a council of 
administration, whose president will be 
the Secretary of Hacienda, or his rep- 
resentative; the remaining numbers will 
be elected from among the holders of 
stock of series B. There will be, also, 
commissioners named by the Federal 
government, and the government shall 
always have the right of veto to prevent 
the execution of resolutions of the coun- 
cil of administration in regard to oper- 
ations which affect more than five per 
cent, of the capital, or those which, al- 
though apparently independent, are in- 
terlocked and total more than such five 
per cent., or new emissions of bills 
which may disturb the economic equili- 
brium of the Republic. 

The Bank of Mexico is authorized to 
issue bills for an amount which, added 
to returnable deposits, on sight, or 



three days’ sight, does not exceed twice 
the balance on hand in cash or in gold 
bonds. 

These bills shall be paid on presenta- 
tion to the bearer and their circulation 
shall be voluntary (apparently not legal 
tender). 



Argentina 

TRADE WAITS ON OUTSIDE 
PURCHASERS 

The business outlook in Argentina, 
according to a special report prepared 
by the Washington Department of Com- 
merce, is one of waiting for the outside 
world to become purchasers of Argen- 
tine raw materials. Internal affairs 
seem to be in good order with no im- 
portant political or labor disturbances. 
Crops bid fair to be at least normal and, 
in so far as Argentina contributes to its 
support, the outlook is satisfactory. 
During the difficult times of the past 
year weaker concerns have been forced 
out or have managed to liquidate their 
affairs satisfactorily and are now back 
on a substantial basis, with the result 
that the country is in good condition 
materially. Relations with the outside 
depend upon prices obtainable and the 
demand for Argentine products. 



BANK DEPOSITS 

In spite of the adverse circumstances 
occasioned by the intense cold of the 
winter months of June, July and Aug- 
ust, accompanied by the long drouth, 
the falling off of the export trade, and 
the lack of activity in commerce the 
banking business has been carried on 
without serious difficulty. Bank rates 
for commercial operations, including- 
single signature paper, are fluctuating 
around 7 to 8.5 per cent. 

The decreased movement in the 
Buenos Aires clearing-house, which oc- 
curred during the earlier months of the 
year, has recently been further accentu- 
ated, reflecting the general business de- 
pression. During September of the 
present year checks totaled 8,076,066,- 
200 paper pesos, as compared with 8,- 
517,864,600 paper pesos in September, 
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1920, and 3,291,591,600 paper pesos 
during the same month in 1919. 

INFLUX OF BRITISH AND GERMAN 
CAPITAL 

There has recently been a new influx 
of British capital, favored by the fall 
of the peso to such an extent that the 
pound sterling has been quoted at a 
premium for many months. Conse- 
quently several important British en- 
terprises have taken steps to consoli- 
date and expand their business in Ar- 
gentina, while German capital is par- 
ticipating to some extent in the ex- 
ploitation of the natural wealth of the 
country, being invested in the oil fields, 
metallurgical industries, and wireless 
telegraphy. 

In all parts of Argentina great in- 
terest is being displayed in surveying 
and exploring the known oil fields, and 
the activity of petroleum syndicates 
and other capitalists is being constantly 
increased by the obvious proofs that 



workable oil fields exist throughout Ar- 
gentina. American, British, German, 
and Chilean capital is becoming inter- 
ested in the possibilities of Argentine 
oil, and the government is also extend- 
ing operations to the Plaza Huincul 
fields in the territory of Neuquen and 
to the northern fields in the Province of 
Jujuy. 

Brazil 

COUNTRY EMERGING FROM 
DEPRESSION 



Recent reports indicate that Brazil is 
emerging slowly but surely from the 
commercial depression which it has 
shared in common with other countries 
of the world, according to official mail 
advices to the Washington Department 
of Commerce. This is due largely to 
the active participation of the govern- 
ment in all remedial measures — espe- 
cially its prompt recognition of the na- 
tional aspect of the coffee problem by 
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valorizing that product at the time when 
the need was most immediate and its 
emergency legislation looking to the en- 
couragement of more economical buy- 
ing and the return of the normal trade 
balance. 

While the total trade for the first 
seven months of this year shows dn un- 
favorable balance of 276,999,000 milreis 
(equal to $36,437,647 at an exchange 
rate of 7,602 milreis per dollar, which 
was the average exchange for the pe- 
riod), the excess of imports over ex- 
ports, except for May, has shown a 
steady decline, amounting in July to 
•only 1,169,000 milreis (less than $125,- 
000 calculated at an exchange of 8,952 
milreis per dollar, which was the aver- 
age for the month), and has approached 
nearer to the vanishing point than at 
any time since July, 1920, when Brazil 
enjoyed a favorable trade balance. The 
ratio of exports to imports for January 
was not very different from that of the 
five months preceding it, which need not 
be enumerated. Reports for October 



showed a slight decline in exports, how- 
ever. 

A return to normalcy is forecast also 
by the improvement in the exchange 
rate. The milreis, which reached the 
low mark of $0.1073 on July 21, now 
stands at about $0.1233 United States 
currency. 

International Banking Notes 

The New York agency of the Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Limited, has re- 
ceived this cablegram from Ixmdon: Sub- 
ject to audit directors declare interim di- 
vidend fourteen per cent, per annum for the 
half year ended September 30 subject to in- 
come tax. The bank's investments stand in 
the hooks at less than the market value as 
at September 30 last and other usual and 
necessary provisions have been made.” 

® 

Arrangements have been concluded for 
the acquisition bv the National City Bank 
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of the Paris branch of the Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company. 

The transfer will be made as of January 
1, 1922, and will add an important link in 
the foreign chain of the National City 
Bank, the Paris branch of the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company has been used 
extensively in the past by the City Bank in 
its foreign transactions. 

A Paris branch will round out the for- 
eign chain of branches of the National City 
Bank, now located in twenty-two different 
countries. Officials of the Farmers I^oan 
and Trust Company said that they felt that 
the amount of strictly Franco-American 
business for the next few years would not 
justify their continuance of a direct branch 
in Paris. Mr. Mitchell also announced the 
closing of the Plaza, once sub-branch of the 
National City Bank at Buenos Aires, stat- 
ing that the activities of that sub-branch 
would be merged with the main branch in 
the business center of Buenos Aires. 

© 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., Ion- 
don, an interim dividend was declared for 
the half year ending September 30 of three 



per cent, less income tax payable Decem- 
ber 1. 

© 

At the fifteenth general ordinary annual 
meeting of the shareholders of Ernest 
Tornquist and Company of Buenos Aires, 
the statement of the condition of the com- 
pany for the year ending June 30, 1920, 
showed a profit, after deducting amortiza- 
tions, general and administrative expenses 
of gold .$1,663,269.18. 

This amount has been distributed as fol- 
lows: 

Gold 

Five per cent, to the legal reserve 

fund $83,163.46 

8ix per cent, dividend on gold $3,000,- 

000 in preferred shares 180,000.00 

Fight per cent, dividend on gold $9,- 

000,000 in ordinary shares 720,000.00 

Leaving a balance plus gold $81,654.03 
halanee of profit brought forward 

from the year 1919-1920 of 761,769.75 

Of which has been allotted to the ex- 
traordinary reserve fund of gold 

$1,700,000.00 • 700,000.00 

Leaving a balance to be carried for- 
ward of 61,759.75 



The above distribution gives the company 
capital and reserves amounting to: 



Gold 

Capital $12,000,000.00 

Legal reserve’ fund 1.239,498.41 

Extraordinary reserve fund 2,400.000.00 

Balance of profit and loss account.. 61,769.75 
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Ernesto Tomquist & Co. 

Limited 

Buenos Aires 

Oldest and Largest Financial House in South America 

E*tabR*hmd in 1830 

Fully paid up Capital, Reserves and Surplus 
$14,937,988.98 Argentine Gold 
equal to $14,413,343.28 American Gold 

We Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 
Mortgage, Industrial and Public Utility Bonds and Shares 

Honey on Mortgages Placed Direct 

BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 
We Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful 
Attention to the Collection of Drafts 

We will be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Rela- 
tions with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 
CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 



According to unofficial information the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank has been made a Brit- 
ish bank with the head office in Ixmdon. The 
law giving permission to make this change 
has been passed in the Austrian Parlia- 
ment. 

The thirty-eight Czechoslovakian branches 
of the bank will be transformed into a 
Czechoslovakian corporation under the name 
of Anglo Czeska Banka with a capital of 
200,000,000 Cz.Kr., which will be owned by 
the Bank of England and the Anglo Aus- 
trian Bank. 

1 ® 

According to cable advices from A. E. 
Lindhjom, Scandinavian representative of 
the Irving National Bank of New York, the 
consolidation of the Helsingfors Aktiebank 
of Helsingfors, Finland, with the F inlands 
Industribank of the same city has been ap- 
proved by stockholders of those institutions. 
The merger becomes effective as of Decem- 
ber 31. 

® 

At the thirty-ninth ordinary general meet' 
ing of the shareholders of the Industrial 
Bank of Japan, Ltd., of Tokio, a dividend 

io« 



of nine per cent, was declared. The gross 
profits of the bank for the half-year ended 
June 30, 1921, including Yen 510,339,827 
brought forward from the last term were 
Yen 23,293,225,207. This amount was dis- 
tributed as follows; 

Yen 

To current expenses, interest, etc....l5,256,763.7$0 



To depreciation on bonds, shares. 



of Yen 1,806,906,190 as compared 

with the last term) 4,644,996.580 

To reserve against loss. ~ 600,000.000 

To dividend equalization reserve.... 200,000.000 

To dividends (nine per cent, per 

annum) — 2,026,000.000 

To remuneration to officers — 100,000.000 

Balance carried forward to next 
account 566,465.737 



® 

Paul M. Warburg, chairman of the board 
of the International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
who recently returned from Europe, an- 
nounced that during his stay abroad he had 
obtained a stockholding bank in France, 
having made arrangements for the Banque 
de Paris et Des Pays Bas of Paris to join 
the list of stockholders and to act as the cor- 
respondent of the International Acceptance 
Bank in France. He also announced that 
a similar arrangement had been made for 
a connection in Denmark with R. Henriques, 
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Wcp Sank of tiff Pfttipput? Islands 

MANILA, P. I. 

Branches: Iloilo and Zamboanga 



Capital fully paid-up • 
Reserve Funds . • . 

WM. T. NOLTING . President 
RAFAEL MORENO . Secretary 







($0.50 = 1 Peso) 

. (Pesos) 6 f 750,000.00 
44 5,972,500.00 

D. GARCIA Cashier 

P. J. CAMPOS . Chief For. Dept 



(ESTABLISHED 1851) 



Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on 
all the principal cities of the world 

CorrmspondmntM 



London : Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 
Hongkong: Nether land India Com’l Bank 
San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat"l 

Bank 

New York: National City Bank, The Guar- 
anty Trust Company and The Equitable 
Trust Co. 



Paris: Comptoir Nat’l d’Kscompte 
Australia: Bunk of New South Wales 
Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Chicago: Continental A Commercial Nat'l 

Bank 

Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Bank 
of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo Bank, 
Ltd. 



Jr., a private banking firm of Copenhagen, 
joining as a stockholder and agreeing to 
represent the International Acceptance 
Bank in Denmark. 

Both of the new stockholding banks are 
among the oldest and strongest institutions 
in their respective countries. 

® 

The following table shows the development 
of the Kansallis-Osake-Pankki (National 
Joint Stock Bank) of Helsingfors, Finland, 
between 1890 and June 30, 1921: 





Paid up capital 


Deposits and 


Year 


and reserves 


current account 


1890 


2.500.000 


6,912.716 


1895 


4.010.60® 


26.563,421 


1900 


6.000.000 


63,247.883 


1905 


10,700.000 


81.835,231 


1910 


20,850,000 


150,851,358 


1916 


26.300.000 


195,418.170 


1918 


81,790.000 


681.948.100 


1919 


146,400.000 


767,479,786 


1920 


238.000.000 


923,334,311 


1921 


242,000.000 


1,024.402,641 



0 

A dividend of ten per cent, was declared 
at the sixty-seventh general ordinary meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Royal Bank 
of Australia, Ltd., of Melbourne. 

The statement of the bank for the half 



year ending September 30, 1921, shows a 
net profit of £58,215 18s. 9d., which has 



been distributed as follows: 

£ a. <L 

To a dividend of ten per cent. 

per annum 37,500 0 0 

To transfer to the reserve fund 

(making it £455,000) 20,000 0 0 

To addition to the amount car- 
ried forward from last half- 
year (making it £31,636 5s. 8d.) 715 18 9 



58,215 18 9 

0 

According to advices received from Rome 
by Rodolfo Bolla, New York representative 
of the Banco di Roma, the income of the 
Italian Government for the first four 
months of the fiscal year 1921-22 shows a 
gratifying increase over the same period of 
the preceding fiscal year. 

The total increase for the months of July, 
August, September and October, 1921, 
amounts to almost 1,000,000,000 lire divided 
appropriately as follows: 



Lire 

Indirect income taxes 517,000,000 

Government industrial enterprises.... 142,000,000 

Revenue stamp tax .. .. 138,000,000 

Government commercial enterprises^ 127,000,000 

Recording fees 22,000,000 

Sundry sources 12,000,000 



0 

At the second annual general meeting of 
the shareholders of the British Overseas 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 

HEAD OFFICE : 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 

Agency : MANCHESTER, 86 CroM Street 



Parte Branch; 9 Rue du Helder 



Ltebon Branch : 32 Rua A urea 



Antwerp Branch : 22 Place de Melr 



CAPITAL ( Authorised ) 
8UHHCR IBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - 

REHERVB FUND - - - 



($ 5 — £ 1 .) 

600,000,000 

10 , 000,000 

10 , 000,000 

10 , 000,000 



B. BOSS DUFF! ELD, Bag. 
RICHARD FOSTER, Eaq. 
FOLhKTT HOLT. Eaq .,M. Inat < 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Eaq. 



DIRECTORS. 

J. W. BEAUMONT PRASE, Esq. 

HERMAN B. SIM, Eaq. 

Sir RICHARD V. VA88AR.8MITH. Bart., D. L. 
ROBERT A. THURBURN. ESQ. (Managing) 



BANKERS i BANK OF ENQLAND; 

LLOYDS BANK, LTD.: LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANK, LTD. 
BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA : 

BRAZIL:— Para. Maeeio, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santo*. 8ao Paolo, Bahia, Curityba, Pelotaa, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Orande do Sol, Victoria, also an agency at Maoaoa. URUGUAY Monlerldeo, 
Monterldeo Sab-Agenoj, Pajeaodo and Salto. 

ARGENTINA :— Boenoa Air©*, Roearlo de Santa Fe, Mendoaa, Bahia Blanca, Concordia, Tncnman. 
Cordoba, Parana. Aleo in Bnonoe Air©*:— Bamusa* al Norte, Onoe, Boca, Oalle Santa Fe 2131 and 
Oalle B.de Iriqojen 1138. CHILE Valparaiso, Santiago, Antofagasta. UNITED STATES OF 
COLOMBIA:— Bogota. PARAGUAY:- Asuncion. 

Correa pendente In all other places ef Importance In theee Seath American Countries 

Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. Drafts and Cable Transfers 
Sold on all Branches and Agencies. Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 

New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wh. r. bobbins, iwn. 



Bank, Limited, of London, the statement 
of the bank submitted showed a profit, after 
allowing for rebate of interest and providing 
for all bad and doubtful debts, income tax 
and other taxation for the year ended Octo- 
ber 81, 1921, of £102,326 2s. lOd. To this 
has been added the sum of £35,200 7s. 4d., 
being the balance available from last ac- 
count, after payment of income and cor- 
poration profit taxes for the previous year, 
making a total of £137,526 10s. 2d., from 
which sum has been taken an £ g d 

Interim dividend on "A 1 ' ordi- 
nary shares at the rate of six 
per cent, per annum for the 
half-year ended April 30, 

1921, and Income tax thereon 30,000 0 0 

Leaving a balance of 107,526 10 2 

which has been dealt with 
as follows: — 

In payment of a dividend on 
the "A” ordinary shares at 
the rate of six per cent, per 
annum (less income tax) for 
the half-year ended October 
31, 1921, which together with 
income tax thereon amounts 

to 30,000 0 0 

To reserve fund against share- 
holding Interests in foreign 

banks 10,000 0 0 

To reduction of premises ac- 
count 10,000 0 0 

Leaving a net balance to be 

carried forward 57,526 10 2 

The governing council has now been able 
to conform to the usual banking practice 
of deducting all taxation charges before de- 
claring the profits for the year. The bal- 
ance of £57,526 10s. 2d. is, therefore, not 
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subject, as was the case last year, to any 
deductions of this character. 

The governing council has pleasure in re- 
porting that notwithstanding political and 
commercial difficulties the Anglo-Polish 
Bank, Limited, had a satisfactory initial 
year. The bank is issuing 50,000 additional 
shares amounting to P.M. 25,000,000, and 
the Bank Zjednocxonych Ziem Polskich 
(Bank of United Lands of Poland), with 
which close relations have been established, 
is taking a large participation in this issue. 

In the latter part of the financial year, 
close relations were established with the 
Dorpater Bank at Dorpat, in which a small 
shareholding participation has been taken, 
and an important increase of its activities 
in Esthonia is anticipated. 

In accordance with the Articles of Asso- 
ciation, Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E., and 
John Sampson, C.B.E., retire by rotation 
from the governing council, and being eligi- 
ble, offer themselves for re-election. 

® 

The balance sheet of the Chosen Indus- 
trial Bank of Keijo (Seoul), Chosen 
(Korea), Japan, shows a net profit of 
Yen 761,098.75 for the half year ending 
June 30, 1921. The bank has a subscribed 
capital of Yen 30,000,000.00; a reserve fund 
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Svenska Handelsbanken 

STOCKHOLM 

Cable Address 44 Handelsbank” Own Funds: Kr. 181,001,009 



of Yen 1,023,270.00, and total assets of 
Yen 134,980,614.57. There are a total of 
fifty-seven branches of the bank throughout 
Chosen. 

® 

The French-American Banking Corpora- 
tion 'has paid its employees a bonus of ten 
per cent, and has increased its surplus ac- 
count from $500,000 to $600,000, bringing 
forward $245,788.19 undivided profits. 

® 



According to cable advices recently re- 
ceived in New York, says the New York 
Times , the first official exchange quotations 
of the new Russian State Bank is, 475,000 
rubles to the pound, 9,000 rubles to the 
franc, 145,000 rubles to the dollar, 400 
rubles to the mark, 33,000 rubles to the 
krone, 30,000 rubles to the Polish mark. One 
gold ruble equals 68,000 paper rubles. 

Normally, the dollar is worth 1.96 rubles, 
or one ruble is worth fifty-one cents. At 
this rate, $1 would figure out 133,334 pa- 
per rubles. The difference is explained in 
that there are restrictions on free move- 
ment of gold from Russia, and gold value 
put on the paper ruble is largely for inter- 
nal use. It does not follow that the quota- 
tion holds good in external exchange. 



Bank of Athens 

'T'RADE and banking relations be- 
tween the United States and Greece 
will undoubtedly be furthered by the 
presence in New York of John Plas- 
tropoulos, formerly chief inspector, who 
has been appointed special representa- 
tive by the Bank of Athens, the largest 
commercial bank in Greece. His per- 
manent office was established on No- 
vember 15, at 136 Liberty street, New 
York. 

The establishment of the New York 
office is part of a foreign expansion plan 
on the part of the Greek bank initiated 
about ten years ago with the opening of 
a branch in London. The Bank of 
Athens now has a total of thirty-five 
branches; including one at London and 
at Manchester, England, three at Con- 
stantinople, three in Egypt, two in 
Cyprus and one at Smyrna. 

The New York office was established 
to obtain information with regard to 
American markets for clients of the 
bank abroad and to make known its 
facilities among American business men 
and financial institutions. This is the 
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JOHN PLASTROPOULUS 
New York representative of the Bank of Athens 



first office to be opened by a Greek bank 
in the United States. 

The Bank of Athens has grown rap- 
idly in the last ten years. A compari- 
son of the balance sheets of 1914 and 
1921 is illuminating. Open accounts of 
debtors in 1914 were drs. 26,593,263 
as compared with drs. 112,405,813 in 
1921. Loans in 1914 were drs. 74,- 
758,788 and in 1921 drs. 206,000,000. 
Cash on hand and foreign exchange 
with banks abroad in 1914 was drs. 8,- 
673,595 and in 1921 drs. 343,000,000. 
Open accounts in 1914 were drs. 23,- 
850.192 and in 1921 drs. 83,000,000. 
Deposit accounts of creditors in 1914 
were drs. 69,552,961 and in 1921 
512,000,000; and total resources which 
in 1914 were drs. 156,080,860 had 
grown in 1921 to drs. 721,000,000. 

The 1921 dividend of the Bank of 
Athens is expected to excel the 1920 
dividend, which was drs. 15 per share 
of drs. 100. The surplus and reserves 
of the bank at that time were increased 
to drs. 5,000,000, of which drs. 2,400,- 
000 was included in ordinary reserve 
and drs. 2,600,000 in extraordinary 
reserve. 



m 



European Observations 



S OME pertinent observations of the 
European situation are contained 
in a pamphlet issued by Noble 
Foster Hoggson, under the title, “Get- 
ting Our Load on Our Back.” The 
pamphlet contains a summary of im- 
pressions gathered from the first annual 
conference of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce at London, and a sub- 
sequent trip through France and Ger- 
many. From these impressions the fol- 
lowing selections are made as being 
specially significant: 

The bitter feeling which Germany 
entertains towards France is much 
greater today than at the end of the 
war and is being augmented by F ranee’s 
way of dealing with the complicated 
questions which are constantly coming 



up between the two countries for de- 
cision. 

« « « « 

The results of the deliberation of the 
Supreme Council seems to have proved 
clearly that Great Britain is pursuing 
a policy of favoring Germany economi- 
cally in order to re-establish normal 
conditions in Europe, to which the 
French view of weakening Germany to 
prevent her from reaching her former 
industrial prosperity is diametrically 
opposite. 

* # * # 

Germany in one sense is perhaps the 
most fortunate of all nations today. She 
knows exactly what her job is and her 
people are making a real start towards 
doing it. 
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Metropolitan Trust Company of New York 



T HE new quarters of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company in the 
Equitable Building at 120 
Broadway, New York, afford a fitting 
banking home not only in point of loca- 
tion but with respect to the adaptability 
of the various rooms to banking needs. 
These rooms, in point of attractiveness 
and suitability to the needs of the pub- 
lic and of the official and clerical staffs 
of the Metropolitan Trust Company, 
are in every particular up to the highest 
standards of modem bank architecture 
and equipment. 

Almost coincident with the removal to 
the Equitable Building another very im- 
portant event in the history of the Met- 
ropolitan Trust Company occurred. 
This was the election of Samuel Mc- 
Roberts as president, at a meeting of 
the board of directors on December 27. 
At the same meeting the following new 
members were added to the board: 
Samuel McRoberts, Philip D. Armour, 
of Armour and Company; Earl D. 
Babst, president American Sugar Re- 
fining Company; Van Lear Black, presi- 
dent Fidelity Trust Company of Mary- 
land; William B. Joyce, president Na- 
tional Surety Company; C. G. Smith, 
president Great American Insurance 
Company; C. W. Watson, president the 
Consolidation Coal Company. 

The other members of the board of 
directors are: Theodore C. Camp, di- 
rector, Lawyers Mortgage Company ; 
William Carpender, of W. & J. N. Car- 
pender; Pierre C. Cartier, Cartier, New 
York; Beverly Chew, director, Geneva 
Trust Company; Thomas DeWitt Cuy- 
ler, director Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; Cornelius Eldert, president 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company; 
Haley Fiske, president Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; Harold Her- 
rick, director Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company; Erskine Hewitt, vice-presi- 
dent Union Sulphur Company; Arthur 
A. Houghton, director Coming Glass 
Works; Raymond T. Marshall, director 
and treasurer Willcox, Peck and 
Hughes; Bradley Martin, director Hud- 
son Trust Company, New Jersey; 



Walter E. Maynard, New York City; 
Ogden Mills, director New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company; Charles W. 
Ogden, of Ogden and Wallace, Iron and 
Steel ; Herbert Parsons, of Parsons, 
Closson and Mcllvaine, Lawyers; Har- 
old I. Pratt, of Charles Pratt and Com- 
pany; William Ross Proctor, of Abbott, 
Hoppin and Company ; Cornelius A. 
Pugsley, president Westchester County 
National Bank; Joseph J. Slocum, di- 
rector Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany; Harold B. Thome, vice-presi- 
dent; Alfred P. Walker, president 
Standard Milling Company; Joseph 
Walker, Jr., of Joseph Walker and 
Sons. 

At the same meeting, the directors of 
the Metropolitan Trust Company elect- 
ed William H. Maxwell, Jr., New York, 
a vice-president. 

The Metropolitan Trust Company is 
one of New York's well established 
financial institutions, having been in 
successful operation since December 1, 
1881. Its original capital was $1,000,- 
000, which was doubled on January 30, 
1903, at which time the business of the 
Atlantic Trust Company was absorbed. 

The officers of the bank are: Samuel 
McRoberts, president; Harold B. 
Thorne, Charles W. Weston, William 
H. Maxwell, Jr., James F. McNamara, 
vice-presidents; Bertram Cruger, treas- 
urer; Geo. N. Hartmann, secretary; 
Jacob C. Klinck, trust officer; R. W. K. 
Anderson, Clarence Klinck, assistant 
treasurers; Frederick E. Fried, Willard 
E. McHarg, Erwin W. Berry, assistant 
secretaries; Henry F. Corwin, Edward 
C. DeVarennes, Arthur L. Barnes, as- 
sistant treasurers ; Harry Roberts, audi- 
tor. 

In addition to its main office at 120 
Broadway, the Metropolitan Trust 
Company has a completely appointed 
office at 716 Fifth avenue. 

As a result of its removal to new 
quarters, and with the changes men- 
tioned in the officers and board of di- 
rectors, the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany is better than ever prepared for 
efficient banking service. 
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SAMUEL McROBERTS 

Newly-elected President of the Metropolitan Trust Company of New York 



M R. McROHEKTS lias had a long: oxperieih e as a hank«*r. For over ton years ho was a vice- 
president and executive manager of tin* National City Bank, and was prominently identified 
with the growth and activities of that Institution. He has been for a long time a financial 
and business adviser for a number of important business enterprises, and he brings to the Metro- 
politan Trust Company an experience that should have a beneficial effect upon its future. 

Mr. McRoberts was born in Malta Bend, AIo., December 20, 18H9. and is a son of Alexander 
Highlander McRoberts and Kllen Sisk McRobe rts. His father was a descendant of pioneers who 
came to this country from Scotland and settled in West Virginia during the Revolutionary War, 
later moving to Ohio. Mr. McRoberts’ mother was the daughter of a Maryland family, drawn 
from a Scotch-lrish strain which had been established in the United States several generations 
before. 

After several years’ attendance in the public schools of Malta Bend, Mr. McRoberta entered 
Baker University. Baldwin, Kan., from which he graduated In 1891. He holds the degrees of A.B.. 
A.M,, and IJ-.P., from Baker University. He later studied law at the University of Michigan, 
graduating in 1893. He holds the degree of LL.B. from Michigan. Leaving college, Mr. McRoberts 
entered the legal department of Armour and Company. Later he devoted his attention to the com- 
pany's finances and he was elected treasurer of Armour and Company in 1904, and became general 
financial manager for the Armour family. This association continued until 1909, when he was 
made a vice-president of the National City Bank of New York, and subsequently one of its execu- 
tive managers. 

In November. 1917. upon the invitation of the War Department, he obtained leave of absence 
from the bank and was commissioned major in the Reserve Corps for service in the Ordnance 
Department in Washington. He was promoted to be colonel in the National Army shortly after. 
In December, 1917, he became Chief of the Procurement Division, Ordnance Department, which 
directed the contracting of all ordnance material used by the Army. He was transferred in July. 
1918, to the A.E.F., and on August 28, 1918, was promoted to brigadier-general, resigning from the 
service In 1919. 

In recognition of his service in the war the United States Government conferred upon Mr. 
McRoberts the Distinguished Service Medal and the French Government made him a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. 

He Is a director of the American Sugar Refining Company, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company, Consolidation Coal Company, American Tee Company, National Surety Company, 
Kansas City Southern Railway Company. Great American Insurance Company. American Alliance 
Insurance Company and other important corporations. 

He is a trustee of Baker University, trustee and treasurer of the Board of Trustees of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of New York city, and his clubs are the Metropolitan, Racquet 
and Tennis, Links, Recess and Union League Clubs of New York city. Metropolitan and Army and 
Navy Clubs of Washington, and the Chicago Club of Chicago. He is a founder of the National 
Golf Links of America, and is a member of several country clubs. 
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HAROLD B. THORNE 

Executive Vice-President of the Metropolitan Trust Company of New York 



M R. THORNE has also had a long 1 experl* me as a banker, having entered the banking field 
as a junior clerk with the old Mercantile Trust Company In 1895, serving respectively ns 
assistant treasurer, treasurer and vice-president until 1911 when the Mercantile Trust 
Company was absorbed by the Bankers Trust Company. He served as vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company until June, 1916, when he was elected vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company and from June, 1921, until the election of Mr. McRoberts as president was acting 
president of the latter company. 

Mr. Thorne comes of an ancestry notable In the annals of the State of New York. On his 
father's side he Is a direct lineal descendant of William Thorne, who came from England, probably 
from Dedham. In the County of Essex, in 1638, and settled on Long Island In 164 5. He is a great 
great grandson of Richard Thorne who lived In the family homestead at Great Neck, Long Island, 
and who was deputy to the first Provincial Congress In New York In 1775 and rendered dis- 
tinguished service in the War of the Revolution. On his mother’s side he belongs to one of the 
old Knickerbocker families of New York, being a direct lineal descendant of Dlrck Benson who 
came from Amsterdam and settled on the Island of Manhattan in 1648. 

Mr. Thorne is one of the directors of the Metropolitan Trust Company, of the Washington 
Hallway and Electric Company, and its subsidiary companies, of Washington, D. C., and chairman 
of the Broadway and Seventh Railroad Company First Consolidated Mortgage five per cent. 
Gold Bonds due December 1, 1943 Protective Committee and a member of the Steinway Railway 
Company of Long Island City First Mortgage six per cent. Bonds, due July 1, 1922, Protective 
Committee. He is a member of the Metropolitan and Recess Clubs. New York City, the Racquet 
Club, Washington. D. C\, Essex County Country Club, Montclair Club and the Montclair Athletic 
Club. 
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Officers' quarters 
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The officers' quarters are on the right 
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Auditing department 
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New Building of Ihe Titusville Trust Company. Titusville, Pa. 



T HE building, shown above, is an especially good exam- 
pie of a strong, dignified and thoroughly serviceable 
type of modern bank architecture, well adapted to meet 
the needs of banks of average size. 



Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York 

( orrexpnwlrnce Invited ( 
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Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa* 



T HE Titusville Trust Company, lo- 
cated in the center of the oil 
district of Pennsylvania in Tit- 
usville. Pa., is one of the finest equipped 
hanking houses of its size in the state. 
Alfred C. Bossom, the well-known 
architect and bank engineer of New 
York made the plans for the building 
and had charge of the construction 
work. 

The exterior of the building is indivi- 
dual and made particularly attractive 
by grass plots on the front and both 
sides. The front view shows large semi- 
circular headed windows separated by 
granite columns. 

James Curtis McKinney is the 
founder and chairman of the board of 
the Titusville Trust Company and the 
bank building is his gift to the stock- 
holders. 

THE BA^K INTERIOR 

Entering the bank one is impressed 
by the unique treatment. Situated, as 
the bank is, within a very short dis- 
tance of the original Drake well, the 
main panel of the ceiling is a beauti- 
fully painted scene of the old Mr. 
Drake. This, in turn, is surrounded by 
over forty scenes, of which the uses of 
oil form the leading motifs. The bank- 
ing room itself is practically a square 
and the height of the room is almost 
three-fourths of the lehgth of the side. 
The working space is in the center with 
a large open lobby around it. A gray 
sienna marble base surmounted by a 
natural finish bronze super-screen, the 
pilasters of which are of different de- 
signs, surrounds the working space. To 
the right upon entering the building is 
the president's private office. The office 
of the secretary is enclosed in glass at 
the right of the tellers' cages where he 
is readily accessible. 

The fine, large windows give plenty 
of daylight to the workers and in addi- 
tion to them a very modern indirect elec- 
tric lighting system has been installed. 



SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 

The vault, with a great circular door, 
weighing twenty tons is conspicuously 
visible; but at the same time protected 
by the presence of all the bank em- 
ployees. As there is open land all 
around the bank, no other building can 
ever be built near it, but po possible 
effort at protection or security against 
tunneling has been omitted. The vault 
is protected by one of the most modern 
electric systems which is concealed in 
the concrete walls. 

Immediately back of the banking 
room is a walnut paneled directors' 
room, for which a special portrait of 
the president, James C. McKinney, was 
painted. 



UNUSUAL FEATURES OF THE BUILDING 

The building contains a great many 
features which are not usually found in 
such a structure. The basement has 
been entirely utilized. There is a com- 
plete fur storage equipment there and 
also a therapeutic establishment, con- 
taining thirteen types of baths, a novel 
feature for a bank, but appreciated by 
all the depositors. At the rear of the 
building is a small addition in which are 
located a series of private offices for 
Mr. McKinney, and a barber shop. 

The officers of the bank are: chair- 
man of the board. James C. McKinney; 
president, Louis C. McKinney ; vice- 
president, Frank von Tacky; secretary 
and treasurer, R. J. Hopkins; trust offi- 
cer and attorney, William B. Griffen. 
The directors are: L. R. Bliss. J. T. 
Dillon. Jr., J. T. Dillon, Sr., Nelson 
Farel, Willis E. Fertig. H. H. Haskell, 
J. C. McKinney, Louis C. McKinney, 
Frank von Tacky. E. F. von Tacky, A. 
J. Thompson, T. B. Westgate. 



CONDITION OF THE BANK 

The capital stock of the bank is 
$350,000; surplus, $350,000; undivided 
profits and reserve, $391,500, and de- 
posits, $2,842,051.10. Trust funds in- 
vested are, $3,362,099.97; trust funds 
uninvested, $10,124.77. 
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TITUSVILLE TRUST COMPANY. TITUSVILLE. PA. 

The individuality of this bank building can never be detracted from as nothing will 
be built close beside it. The grass plots on the front and sides soften the solid 
appearance of the stone and help to make it attractive. 
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CUSTOMERS’ TABLES 

The customers’ tables are placed under the windows where there is excellent 
light and more space is allowed in the banking room. 
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MAIN BANKING-ROOM 

This view of the banking room shows off well its height and the position of the 
cages in the centre of the room. The painting on the ceiling which is 
shown in the picture following can be seen partially. 
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CEILING PANEL OF THE FIRST DRAKE WELL 

As the bank is situated within a short distance of the original Drake well 
this theme has been used in the main panel of the ceiling. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE PRESIDENT IN THE DIRECTORS ROOM 

The portrait of the president, James Curtis McKinney, was painted for this position 
in the directors’ room. This room is in the rear of the main banking room. 
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Walnut paneled directors’ room 





This view of the banking-room shows the safe deposit vault in the rear 
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New building of S. W. Straus & Co. at Fifth Avenue and Forty-sixth Street. New York 



S. W. Straus & Co., New York 



F ORTY years ago/ on the second 
day of January, 1882, Fred- 
erick W. Straus, an Indiana 
banker, opened up a small mortgage 
loan business in Chicago in the old 
Sherman House at the corner of Clark 
and Madison streets. This was the be- 
ginning of tlie business of S. W. Straus 
& Co. 

Under the leadership of S. W. Straus, 



eldest son of the founder, this business 
has steadily expanded until S. W. 
Straus & Co. is a national institution 
dealing in investment bonds, with offices 
in fifteen principal cities and with 
clients in every state in the Union and 
many foreign lands. In the two score 
years since this business was founded, 
the United States has experienced two 
wars and four financial panics. In all 
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Interior view, showing officers’ section in the center 



this time no investor has ever lost a dol- 
lar of principal or interest on any se- 
curity purchased of S. W. Straus & Co. 
The Straus Building, New York, and 
the Straus Building, Chicago, occupying 
two of the principal comers in these 
cities, stand out as local landmarks. 

FOUNDED BY FREDERICK W. STRAUS 

When Frederick W. Straus founded 
this institution there was only one 
small office and one bookkeeper. The 
capital, while large for those days, was 
insignificant when measured by present- 
day standards; but there was behind 
him more than twelve years of experi- 
ence in Indiana as a banker and mort- 
gage loan expert, and the business was 
successful from the start. 

The first principle on which he 
worked was to make no loans but good 
loans. The safety of • the investors to 
whom were sold small mortgages was 
always the first consideration. 

Mr. Straus was as energetic and am- 



bitious as he was careful, and his busi- 
ness grew rapidly. He was unable to 
rent larger offices in the old Sherman 
House, and finally in 1886 the company 
moved to new offices at 164 (now 176) 
Washington street — an old building 
which is still standing. Shortly after 
this move his oldest son, S. W. Straus, 
now president of this company, entered 
the business. Two years later the com- 
pany had outgrown the Washington 
street office and another move was made 
to 128 La Salle street, near the comer 
of Madison, where the Hotel La Salle 
stands today. 

In 1895 the Chicago Stock Exchange 
Building was erected at the comer of 
Washington and La Salle streets and 
the company moved into a comfortable 
suite of offices in the new structure. 

Frederick W. Straus died in Febru- 
ary, 1898, and S. W. Straus succeeded 
him as the senior member. Two years 
later S. J. T. Straus, a brother of S. 
W. Straus, joined the company. 
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STRAUS PUAN INAUGURATED 

The business originally was solely a 
mortgage business. Shortly after the 
death of the founder the plan was de- 
vised of splitting up a mortgage into a 
series of bonds which could thus be sold 
to many investors instead of to one, 
making the largest mortgages on the 
very highest grade of property available 
to investors generally. S. W. Straus & 
Co. were pioneers in this development. 

The bond and the mortgage divisions 
of the business developed side by side. 
Eventually, owing to the great popu- 
larity which first mortgage real estate 
bonds gained, this became the more im- 
portant branch of the business ; and 
finally the handling of ordinary undi- 
vided mortgages was discontinued. A 
special system of safeguards, now wide- 
ly known as the Straus Plan was devel- 
oped, which became a settled policy of 
the company and which is applied to 
every bond issue they underwrite. 

NEW YORK OFFICE OPENED 

In 1905 the business was incorpor- 
ated. Five years later the Straus Build- 
ing at the northwest corner of Clark 
and Madison streets, Chicago, was ac- 
quired, and the company removed its 
headquarters there. This property is 
one of the most valuable in the city of 
Chicago, in the heart of the downtown 
business district, and on one of the 
busiest corners in the city. It was only 
natural that this move should give the 
company additional impetus. The busi- 
ness developed rajflMly and in 1912 an 
office was opened in New York at 1 
Wall street. 

The opening of the business in New 
York was on a small scale. 'Only one 
floor of a rather small building was oc- 
cupied, but, as in Chicago, the business 
grew. 

In the spring of 1916 the New York 
office was moved to larger offices in the 
building at 150 Broadway, corner of 
Liberty street. 

During the same period of time the 
Chicago office was steadily expanding 
until it occupied the greater part of the 
Chicago Straus Building. 




Central staircase 



BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY 

During the years following 1918, S. 
W. Straus & Co. opened many branch 
offices in order to give better service to- 
clients in territories distant from New 
York and Chicago. The first of these 
was the Detroit branch, opened in 1914. 
Then in succession followed branches 
in Minneapolis, San Francisco, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Rochester and 
Washington. In order to obtain for in- 
vestors the best first mortgage real 
estate bond issues in the entire country, 
the field of lending was extended to 
practically all the principal cities in the 
United States, from coast to coast. 

The company now has become a na- 
tionwide institution with offices in fif- 
teen principal cities, having made thou- 
sands of loans amounted to hundreds 
of millions of dollars on properties lo- 
cated in nearly all of the larger and 
more prosperous cities of the United 
States. 
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ffk spite of the flourishing business 
which the eastern headquarters of the 
company was conducting at 150 Broad- 
way, New York, it was felt that the 
business could be much further devel- 
oped and be placed in a position to be 
of far greater service to its customers 
by moving to a location in the heart of 
the uptown financial district, in the 
neighborhood of Fifth avenue and 
Forty-second street. 

NEW nriEDING ERECTED 

Accordingly, the property on the 
northeast corner of Fifth avenue and 
Forty-sixth street, 180 bv 100 feet, 
was acquired. The old Windsor Arcade 



Building which had occupied this site 
for years was torn down and the new 
Straus Building erected. The speed 
with which this building operation was 
carried on aroused much comment. De- 
struction of the old building was com- 
menced September 1. 1920. and exactly 
nine months later — June 1. 1921 — S. 
W. Straus & Co. moved into its new 
quarters, convenient in location and 
planned on an ample scale to further 
the closest and most thoroughgoing in- 
vestment service. 

'File new building has attracted gen- 
eral attention on account of its stately 
architectural design and its spacious 
interior. 




Southern California Banks in Big Merger 




J. F. SARTORI 

President Security Trust and Savings Bank 



I N what is perhaps the largest and 
most important merger of financial 
institutions in the history of the 
southwest, the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and the Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Banks of Los Angeles, and the 
Long Beach Trust and Savings Bank 
of Long Beach, have joined forces, thus 
making Los Angeles count}" the home 
of a bank with resources of over $150,- 
000 , 000 . 

The enlarged institution has taken the 
name of its oldest and largest unit — 
Security Trust and Savings Bank — 
with the head office at Fifth and Spring 
streets, thq quarters of the present Se- 
curity Bank. The Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank at Seventh and Spring 
streets will continue to operate as a 
complete unit, rendering every depart- 
mental banking service, and will be 
known as the Guaranty office of the new 
institution. The Long Beach Trust and 
Savings Bank will be known as the 
Long Beach branch. 

The new organization includes 
twelve complete banking units, com- 
pletely covering the downtown finan- 
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MAURICE S. HELLMAN 
Chairman of the board and vice-president Security 
Trust and Savings Bank 




DR. M. N. AVERY 

Vice-president and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee Security Trust and Savings Bank 



cial district of Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
Long Beach, Pasadena, San Pedro and 
Huntington Beach. Although sepa- 
rated into many distinct cities and 
towns, Los Angeles county is in reality 
bound geographically and economically 
into a single great community of prac- 
tically a million people — the tenth 
largest center of population in the 
United States. This large and rapidly 
growing community will now be served 
by a bank adequate in size and organi- 
zation to meet every need for industrial, 
agricultural and business development. 

Joseph F. Sartori, who was one of 
the organizers of the Security Bank in 
1889 and who has been the president 
since that time, will continue as presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
merged institution. Maurice S. Hell- 
man, vice-president of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank will be also 
chairman of the board of directors. Dr. 
M. N. Avery, one of the original or- 
ganizers of the Guaranty Bank in 1890 



and president for many years, is vice- 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee of the bank and manager of 
the Guaranty office. Vice-presidents 
Willis D. Longyear and Charles H. 
Toll, who have for many years been as- 
sociated in the active management of 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
will hold similar office in the higher 
councils of the greater bank. P. E. 
Hatch, who was one of the organizers 
of the Long Beach Trust and Savings 
Bank and through whose efforts to a 
large extent it has grown to be the 
largest bank in Long Beach, is a vice- 
president and also manager of the Long 
Beach branches. Mr. L. A. Boadwav, 
formerly president of the National Bank 
and Trust Company of Pasadena which 
in October 1921 merged with the Guar- 
anty Bank, was made a vice-president 
of the Security Bank and manager of 
the Pasadena branch. 

The combination does not mean that 
any of the banks has in any sense 
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CHARLES H. TOLL 

Vice-president Security Trust and Savings Bank 



W. D. LONGYEAR 

Vice-president Security Trust and Savings Bank 



sold out to another, but under the pro- 
visions of a recent amendment to the 
California Bank Act, were merged with 
one another. The policy of the en- 
larged institution is to operate each 
of the twelve banks in the system 
as complete units, thus retaining the in- 
timate touch with customers and pa- 
trons which has always been character- 
istic of the banks. Members of the 
former boards of directors of the 
merged institutions in the outlying dis- 
tricts are designated to act as a 
local advisory board in connection with 
making commercial loans. The board 
of directors of the enlarged bank itself 
was selected from the boards of all 
the merged banks. There are fifty-five 
members, all of whom are men who have 
had many years of experience in bank 
management or in developing business, 
industrial and agricultural interests in 
the southwest. 



COMBINED RESOURCES WILL EXCEED 

$150,000,000 

The Security Trust and Savings 
Bank now has a combined capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000, total resources 
in excess of $150,000,000, and more 
than 200,000 depositors. 

The institution has four banking offi- 
ces in the downtown section of Los 
Angeles. The head office continues 
in the quarters of the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank at Fifth and 
Spring streets, which now occupies 
a large part of the Security build- 
ing and the Security Bank build- 
ing adjourning. The former Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank at Seventh 
and Spring streets is known as the 
Guaranty office. It occupies very large 
and commodious banking rooms, includ- 
ing the main floor, mezzanine and base- 
ment of the Union Oil building. The 
Security Bank has for many years had 
a branch at First and Spring streets, 
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L. A. BOADWAY 

Vice-president Security Trust and Savings Bank 
and manager Pasadena branch 



P. E. HATCH 

Vice-president Security' Trust and Savings Bank 
and manager Long Beach branches 



the Equitable branch, which is the lead- 
ing banking institution in the north end 
of the business district. The Seventh 
street branch at the corner of Seventh 
and Grand avenue, was started in a 
new bank building over a year ago by 
the Security Bank and has become an 
important unit in the downtown shop- 
ping district. 

In the Hollywood district the bank 
will have two branches. The present 
Hollywood branch at Hollywood boule- 
vard and Cahuenga avenue is having a 
new Class A six-story building erected 
to house its large and growing business. 
A new branch will be installed very 
shortly at the corner of Vermont and 
Hollywood boulevard at the completion 
of a building being erected for that 
purpose. 

Just prior to the announcement of 
the greater merger involving the Se- 
curity, Guaranty and Long Beach 
banks, the Guaranty had taken over the 
National Bank and Trust Company of 



Pasadena and the First National Bank 
of Huntington Beach. These two mer- 
gers have been completed and those 
banks are now units of the greater Se- 
curity Bank. The Pasadena branch oc- 
cupies a very beautiful and pretentious 
bank building in the heart of the busi- 
ness district in Pasadena. The Hunt- 
ington Beach branch is a long estab- 
lished and leading bank in that district, 
which is now the center of very prosper- 
ous oil industries. 

The Harbor branch of the Guaranty 
Bank, which has been established there 
for about three years, has just recently 
doubled the size of its quarters and is 
now serving the Los Angeles Harbor 
district as a branch of the Security. 

The Long Beach Trust and Savings 
Bank, which has since its organization 
been the foremost financial institution 
in that rapidly growing city, had quite 
recently absorbed the National Bank 
of Long Beach. It has very fine quar- 
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ters for its main bank as well as two 
branches in Long Beach, which now 
serve that district as branches of the 
Security Bank. 

THE ONE WHITE SPOT 

The entire region covered by this sys- 
tem of banks — Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Long Beach, Hollywood, Los Angeles 
Harbor and Huntington Beach — are in- 
separably bound together geographical- 
ly, socially and economically. A net work 
of paved boulevards and interurban 
electric lines connect the entire district. 
The business interests are closely re- 
lated, so that the new bank will re- 
main distinctly a one-community bank. 

This entire district has thus far felt 
none of the effects of the business de- 
pression which has hung over other 
sections of the United States for more 
than a year. Business has gone ahead 
at a greater rate than ever before. Bank 
clearings, building permits and other 
indications of prosperity and progress 
have exceeded during the past few 
months all previous records of this dis- 
trict. The business conditions chart of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce published in the Nation’s Busi- 
ness , has shown this district for more 
than a year to be the one white spot in 
the country. 

GREATER BANK IN ENVIABLE POSITION 

Because of the large number of peo- 
ple who go to southern California either 
to spend a few months or to establish 



themselves there, banks in all parts of 
the country are called upon for letters 
of introduction to southern California 
banks. With the new Security system 
of banks covering the principal points 
in the district to which most of these 
travelers go, it is now possible for 
a bank to give a single letter of intro- 
duction to the Security Bank which will 
be of service regardless of where the 
visitor locates. 

The banks included in the merger 
have been leaders in the policy of ex- 
traordinary courtesies to the visiting 
public. They have maintained infor- 
mation bureaus to supply directions as 
to any location, resort or route. They 
distribute free road maps and city maps, 
informative booklets and folders. In 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank a 
special feature has been made of the 
department of research and service. 
This is in charge of a vice-president, 
and the work is carried on by a corps 
of men specially educated and experi- 
enced in research work. A large sta- 
tistical and reference library is main- 
tained in connection. 

The eastern banker who refers a cus- 
tomer coming to Los Angeles to the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank will be 
sending him to the largest bank in the 
territory — a bank which covers all the 
principal locations, and also an institu- 
tion which is prepared to help the new- 
comer with reliable information, not 
only for his pleasure trips, but upon 
any line of business which he may con- 
template entering. 
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Helping Banks to Conserve Credit 



A N organization has recently been 
incorporated in New York for 
the purpose of rendering a 
special service to banks of a rather 
unique character. The name of this 
corporation is Bankers Equity, Incor- 
porated. George W. Herron, president, 
explains that his organization “sup- 
plements the banker by placing at his 




GEORGE W. HERRON 
President Bankers Equity, Inc. 



service experts in each particular phase 
of business which the specific case re- 
quires.’* Mr. Herron has felt for some 
time that there exists a real need for 
a service that will help the banker to 
protect his equity in certain businesses 
which he is financing and which for one 
reason or another require expert diag- 
nosis and in many cases drastic reme- 
dies. In such emergencies, financial 
men are generally dependent upon their 
own staff or upon industrial engineers. 
“The former,'* says Mr. Herron, “op- 



erate as a rule under the disability of 
lack of knowledge of the operating end 
of industrial, mercantile and other ven- 
tures. They are bankers rather than 
managers. The latter operate with the 
handicap of a too highly specialized 
training and therefore do not have the 
breadth of vision necessary to cover all 
phases of business. They are engineers 
rather than managers.’’ 

Mr. Herron believes that he has sur- 
rounded himself with a staff of experts 
capable of handling all problems of in- 
dustrial management, including reor- 
ganization, liquidation, receivership, sal- 
vage, investigation, auditing, merger 
plans, budgeting, adjusting, appraisal, 
research and development. Following 
is an example of how this service is 
rendered : 

Suppose that the X Y Z Bank has 
been financing the Blank Manufactur- 
ing Corporation and has reason to be- 
lieve that its equity is impaired through 
faulty management methods on the 
part of the latter’s officers. The bank 
calls in the Bankers Equity and asks 
them to make a comprehensive investi- 
gation and report. After the experts 
of the Bankers Equity have made a 
thorough study of the Blank Corpora- 
tion’s business they submit a report to 
the bank either recommending for- 
closure, or, if they think that the busi- 
ness is capable of being preserved and 
put on a paying basis, they will recom- 
mend that they take over the manage- 
ment for a eertain period. If the lat- 
ter recommendation is adopted they will 
assume the entire management until 
such time as the business is placed on 
a proper basis and is once again a pay- 
ing proposition. Of course there are 
many other ways in which this organi- 
zation can be of service to banks. The 
above is only a typical example of one 
transaction. 

George W. Herron, president of the 
Bankers Equity, Incorporated, is a 
graduate of the Case School of Applied 
Science. His experience in the busi- 
ness world covers well over eleven years 
during which he has served as foreman, 
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F. G. TIMPERLEY 
Vice-president Bankers Equity, Inc. 



ERNEST R. KEITER 
Secretary and treasurer. Bankers Equity, Inc. 



production clerk, schedule manager, 
production manager, salesman, district 
sales manager, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent and general manager and acting 
general manager. He has had experi- 
ence with two rubber companies, two 
mercantile establishments, three light 
manufacturing companies and one na- 
tional distribution house. 

F. G. Timperley, is a graduate of 
Yale University. He has had experi- 
ence in the following industries: glass, 
silver, paper products, metal products, 
motors, clothing and dress, needletrades 
and rubber. He has made a specialty of 
personnel work. 

Thomas Quigley, manager of the 
mercantile department, was for over 
twenty years connected with the Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods Company of New 
York which operates the largest chain 
of large department stores in the 
United States including Lord & Tay- 
lor, James McCreery’s, C. C. Gunther’s 
Sons, New York. Holme and Company, 
Newark, N. J., Stewart and Company, 



Baltimore, J. N. Adams, William Han- 
gerer, Buffalo and others. He has had 
a thorough training in every phase of 
the operation of a mercantile business, 
large or small and is thoroughly expe- 
rienced in buying and selling every kind 
of merchandise. 

C. S. Meikle, research engineer, has 
had fifteen years* experience in electri- 
cal, civil and general engineering re- 
search work, making him fitted for the 
handling of any research or develop- 
ment problems where a high degree of 
technical or analytical skill is required. 

William A. Markert, another mem- 
ber of the staff, is an expert in the ap- 
praisement of executives from the 
standpoint of ability and integrity. L. 
O. Pethick, another member, is an ex- 
pert on labor problems. 

Surrounded by men with the experi- 
ence such as those just described, Mr. 
Herron feels that his organization is 
equipped to cope intelligently and ef- 
fectively with all problems of manage- 
ment. 
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Annual Report on the Finances 



Secretary Mellon’s Views 

F ROM the point of view of the Treas- 
ury the past year has been marked 
by important developments. It has 
been, first of all, a period of pronounced 
economy and retrenchment in Government 
expenditure. The war brought with it a new 
scale of expenditure, and for some time 
time after actual hostilities ceased the 
Treasury had heavy obligations to meet on 
account of the war. Expenditures in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, amounted 
to almost $6,500,000,000, while for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1921, ordinary expendi- 
tures, including sinking fund and miscel- 
laneous fixed-debt charges, still ran over 
$5,500,000,000. This cash outgo it has been 
the constant endeavor of the administration 
to reduce, and it now expects to hold ex- 
penditures on the same basis for the fiscal 
year 1922 down to $4,000,000,000, or there- 
abouts, a reduction of about $1,500,000,000 
below the year 1921. In some measure this 
reduction reflects the liquidation of war lia- 
bilities, but to an important extent it rep- 
resents a reduction in the cost of Govern- 
ment. From either aspect it means a re- 
duction in the tax burden. On June 10, 
1921, the act to create a budget system be- 
came a law, and by the end of the fiscal 
year 1921 the Bureau of the Budget was 
organized and established. It has already 
proved to be a most effective arm of the 
Executive to enforce the determination to 
bring about a reduction in Government ex- 
penditures. Through the Bureau of the 
Budget and the heads of the several depart- 
ments and establishments it has been pos- 
sible to exert continued pressure for econ- 
omies in administration, and by this means 
as well as through the co-ordination of Gov- 
ernment activities under the general super- 
vision of the Bureau of the Budget impor- 
tant savings have been accomplished. For 
the first time in its history the Government 
has an agency equipped to put pressure 
upon the spending offices to reduce expendi- 
tures, and the results already accomplished 
constitute one of the most encouraging de- 
velopments of the year. 

Another effective force which has made 
for continued reduction in Government ex- 
penditures has been the shrinkage in cur- 
rent revenues, coupled with the necessity of 
a thoroughgoing revision of the internal-tax 
laws so as to reduce the burden of taxation 
on the community. At the outset it ap- 
peared from the estimates that additional 



on Taxation and Revenue 

taxes might be necessary to supply deficien- 
cies in the revenues unless there were strik- 
ing cuts in expenditure. The determined 
efforts for economy, however, have resulted 
in cutting expenditures for the current fiscal 
year over $400,000,000 below the amount 
originally estimated to be necessary by the 
spending departments, and this in turn has 
made it possible to proceed with the re- 
vision of internal taxes on the basis of a 
substantial cut in revenues. The result is 
that the revenue act of 1921, approved No- 
vember 23, 1921, has made a substantial re- 
duction in the tax burden, running over 
$800,000,000 for the fiscal year 1923, as com- 
pared with the old law, and at the same time 
has provided for the repeal or reduction of 
several of the most vexatious and burden- 
some taxes and for the simplification of the 
taxes that remain in force. 

The maturity within the next eighteen 
months of almost $6,750,000,000 of short- 
dated debt still dominates the situation, 
however, and makes it imperative that the 
Government pursue a policy of the utmost 
economy and avoid new undertakings that 
would throw additional burdens on the 
Treasury and embarrass the refunding op- 
erations. The 1918 series of war-savings 
certificates matures on January 1, 1923, and 
the Victory Liberty loan on May 20, 1928. 
Treasury certificates of various series, ag- 
gregating about $2,300,000,000, will also ma- 
ture within the year. The greater part of 
this debt will have to be refunded, and the 
orderly conduct of the refunding operations 
will require the Treasury’s best attention for 
some time to come. 

TAXATION AND REVENUE 

The sudden and great increase in the 
governmental expenditures, due to the 
World War, made it necessary that the rev- 
enues raised by taxation should be increased 
as quickly and to as great an extent as pos- 
sible, and the methods adopted for this pur- 
pose were necessarily of an emergency char- 
acter. Now that the war has ended and 
sufficient time has elapsed to enable us to 
forecast with reasonable accuracy the prob- 
able needs of the Government in the way 
of revenue for some years to come, it is 
of primary importance that careful consid- 
eration be given to the permanent methods 
of taxation to be adopted, so that our rev- 
enue needs may be met with as little inter- 
ims 
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ference as possible with the prosperity and 
the w’ell-being of the people of the whole 
country. 

As already shown much has been accom- 
plished in the passage of the revenue act 
of 1921, but our system of taxation still re- 
quires careful and thoughtful consideration. 

In order that we may realize the great 
change which has taken place due to the 
World War, it is well to contrast the rev- 
enues and the total ordinary disbursements 
of the Government before the war with the 
revenues and disbursements since the war. 

Considering first the sources from which 
in the past the revenues of the Government 
have come, we find that, prior to the Civil 
War, the ordinary receipts were derived 
almost entirely from customs, supplemented 
by small miscellaneous revenues. The in- 
creased expenditures caused by the Civil 
War led to the imposition of internal rev- 
enue taxes, principally upon liquors, to- 
bacco, incomes, and certain manufactures 
and products, with the result that in the 
year 1866, which marks the highest point 
of taxation during the Civil War period, the 
total ordinary receipts were $557,000,000, 
of which $179,000,000 was customs receipts 
and $378,000,000 internal-revenue and mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

From 1867 on, for many years, internal- 
revenue receipts showed a steady decline, 
and the Government came again to depend 
for its revenues principally upon customs 
receipts. Beginning with the year 1894, the 
ordinary receipts were divided, speaking in 
a very general way, pretty nearly equally 
as between customs and internal-revenue 
receipts; and this continued up until 1911, 
when the revenues from the excise tax on 
corporations, under the act of 1909, definite- 
ly put the receipts from internal revenue 
slightly ahead of the receipts from customs, 
the figures for that year being $314,000,000 
customs receipts and $322,000,000 internal- 
revenue receipts 

We must, therefore, face the fact that the 
ordinary disbursements of the Government, 
by reason of the w r ar, increased from ap- 
proximately $700,000,000 per year for the 
prewar years to over $6,000,000,000 for the 
year 1920, and while we have been able to 
reduce the expenditures for the fiscal year 
1923, as now estimated, to approximately 
$3,500,000,000, for many years to come Gov- 
ernment expenditures must continue at an 
extraordinarily high rate. The increase in 
population, the enlargement of Government 
functions, the addition of new T agencies, the 
interest on the public debt, and the expendi- 
tures indispensable in connection with the 
disabled veterans of the war make it mani- 



fest that the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for some years to come will prob- 
ably be several times those for prewar years. 
It is, then, of vital importance that adjust- 
ments be made in our scheme of taxation 
whereby the burden will not fall unduly, 
either directly or indirectly, upon any par- 
ticular class, and at the same time will not 
seriously interfere with productive industry 
and the general prosperity of the country. 

The people of the country should be aroused 
to the importance of giving serious consid- 
eration to this problem, for it is only as they 
come to understand the real need of the 
taxes they are called upon to pay, and the 
evil effects of unwise taxation — of any at- 
tempt to impose an undue burden upon any 
class — that real progress can be made to- 
ward a well balanced and equitable system 
of taxation. 

The matter is of exceptional importance 
at this time. In the past year we hatfe suf- 
fered an industrial and business depression 
that has affected every class of our people 
and reached into every part of the country. 
How far-reaching the consequences may be, 
no one can as yet safely predict. Unemploy- 
ment in all classes has been very great. If 
these conditions continue, our present bur- 
den of taxation must seriously increase the 
troubles of our people. The hardship and 
suffering resulting from business depression 
and unemployment inevitably fall most sev- 
erely not upon those paying high income 
taxes, but upon the great body of the peo- 
ple of small incomes. Under our form of 
government tnere is, and very rightly so, 
little danger of any undue burden from the 
taxes imposed directly upon those of small 
means, but there is danger of serious hard- 
ship and suffering to them because of high 
prices, unemployment, and high living costs 
resulting from unjust or unwise tax laws. 
Our very best thought, therefore, should 
be directed to seeing that our system of 
taxation shall interfere to the least possible 
extent with the return of the country at 
least to such normal conditions and reason- 
able business activity as will prevent hard- 
ship to those least able to bear it. 

There are certain features of our present 
taxation to which attention should be di- 
rected; principally the high surtaxes, the 
taxation of business profits and the estate 
taxes. 

SURTAXES 

The usual argument in favor of high sur- 
taxes is that taxation should be according 
to “ability to pay.” The theory of taxa- 
tion according to “ability to pay,” like all 
other general statements, has its limitations 
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and its qualifications. In the first place, the 
tax must be productive, otherwise the whole 
purpose of the tax is lost. Again, it must 
not be unreasonable or oppressive, for in 
that case it will lie avoided or evaded and 
thereby cease to be productive. Again, the 
tax must not be one the result of which is 
to interfere with productive industry; it 
must not dry up the very source out of 
which revenue is expected to come. If it 
does, not only will the tax cease to be pro- 
ductive but it will also result in lessened 
production, unemployment, arrest of the 
country’s growth and serious injury to the 
people least able to bear these consequences. 

That the higher surtax rates are rapidly 
ceasing to be productive of revenue is ap- 
parent from a study of the statistics pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
That these taxes are being evaded or avoid- 
ed, no one of any experience doubts. It is 
usual to put the blame for this upon the 
so-called tax-exempt securities. There is no 
doubt that a large and steadily increasing 
amount of money formerly invested in pro- 
ductive industry is now going into tax-ex- 
empt securities. Investors having incomes 
falling within many of the higher brackets 
have found it no longer profitable to con- 
tinue to place their money in the same class 
of business and investments as heretofore, 
and tax-exempt securities afford a ready 
method of obtaining an assured income with- 
out the risk incident to investment in pro- 
ductive industry. There is no use discuss- 
ing whether the exemption of state and 
municipal securities from Federal taxation 
is wise or unwise, for it is inherent in our 
system of government and the remedy must 
be found in a constitutional amendment 
which good faith requires should be appli- 
cable only to future issues of such securi- 
ties. 

The amount of such tax-exempt securities 
now outstanding is estimated by the Treas- 
ury at approximately $10,000,000,000. The 
exact figures seem difficult to ascertain and 
much higher estimates are made. The 
amount of new securities of this character 
issued during the first eight months of the 
present year is said to be $800,000,000. Of 
the total amount of tax-exempt securities 
now outstanding, approximately $2,500,000,- 
000 have been issued by the United States, 
or under its authority, including such se- 
curities as Federal farm-loan bonds. 

While tax-exempt securities afford an 
easy means to a large class of investors of 
avoiding payment of the high surtax rates, 
they constitute only one of many ways that 
can be and are availed of to avoid such 
taxation. Experience teaches us that means 



of avoiding taxes which are regarded as ex- 
cessive or unreasonable will always be 
found, and it w r ould be useless to attempt 
to catalogue them, for new methods will 
constantly be developed as long as the tax 
rates continue so high that persons having 
money for investment find it unprofitable to 
continue their investments in productive 
industry. 

There are, however, other results flowing 
directly from these high rates of taxation 
which are still more serious in their conse- 
quences to the people of the country. 

The tremendous development of the re- 
sources and of the industries of our coun- 
try, resulting in our present wealth, has 
been brought about within a comparatively 
brief period of time, measured in the life 
of nations, and has been primarily due to 
three things: (1) The industry of our peo- 
ple and the opportunity and incentive af- 
forded to everyone, whatever his place, to 
acquire in a greater or less degree some 
share or portion for himself of that which 
we call wealth; (2) the steady accumula- 
tion of capital resulting from the industry 
and thrift of our people, whereby produc- 
tive industry in every line on a constantly 
expanding scale was made possible; (3) the 
very moderate Federal taxation, whereby 
the free flow of capital, wherever it was 
needed, and freedom of legitimate commer- 
cial transactions was not interfered with, 
the natural laws of trade being allowed full 
play. 

The result lias been a prosperity general 
throughout the whole people of the country, 
anti unexampled elsewhere. We have a 
standard of living higher than that prevail- 
ing in any other country, and are proud to 
speak of ourselves as the wealthiest nation in 
the world. 

Does anyone believe that if our policy in 
the past ns respects taxation had been for 
the Government to take away from success- 
ful effort one-third, one-half, or three- 
fourths of the gains resulting therefrom we 
would have accumulated the wealth which 
w f e now’ possess, or have achieved our pres- 
ent position? Does anyone believe for a 
moment that without this w r ealth when drawn 
into the World War w r e could have so 
quickly put forth the marvelous strength 
wdiich we did and thereby have enabled the 
bringing of the war to a speedy and suc- 
cessful conclusion? Notwithstanding the 
tremendous depression now existing in all 
business and industry, our people look for- 
ward with absolute faith to the future, con- 
fident that these conditions are but tem- 
porary, and it is the strength resulting from 
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our accumulated wealth which gives us this 
confidence. 

In the past we were proud of the oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by our people because we 
were free from high taxation, as compared 
with the peoples of Europe, who, even be- 
fore the war, were struggling under a bur- 
den of taxation which in our wildest fancy 
it never occurred to us that we would ap- 
proach. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF INCENTIVE 

Another serious effect of these high tax 
rates is the destruction of incentive — the 
drying up of the activities of individuals in 
trade operations — with consequent lessen- 
ing of business transactions, the slowing 
down of production, and ultimately a loss 
of revenue to the Government. 

There is not much incentive to men to 
take risks in any line of industry when all 
the risk must be borne by the individual, 
and, if ultimately success comes, a large 
part of the gain is taken away by the Gov- 
ernment in taxes. 

In business life, success and profit are 
not always the result of individual effort; 
in many cases the result is loss. All great 
success — especially in new productive enter- 
prise — when ultimately gained, is most fre- 
quently built upon many previous failures 
and comes only after a considerable period 
of time during which there was no profit. 
So that, when success comes, the profit or 
gain to be real must be such as to compen- 
sate for these previous failures and losses, 
and without this incentive there is no in- 
ducement to anyone to incur the risks in- 
volved. 1 hen, too, in productive enterprise, 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer, 
profits vary from year to year, and periods 
of lean years follow good years. High taxa- 
tion which seizes upon gains as quickly as 
realized, taking a large part thereof, and 
making no allowance for the previous fail- 
ures and losses which have had to be en- 
dured before success came, or for lean 
years, is utterly destructive of individual 
incentive. 

In speaking of individual incentive, it 
should be clearly understood that reference 
is not made only to individuals of large in- 
comes. On the contrary, reward for suc- 
cessful effort must be held out to those of 
moderate incomes, because it is upon the 
younger men of strength and courage and 
vision that a great deal of the burden must 
fall in the way of initiating and carrying 
on the productive industries of the country. 
Large incomes, and the individuals receiv- 
ing them, play a very important part, but 



only a part, in the whole general scheme of 
maintaining and carrying forward the pro- 
ductive industries upon which the prosperity 
of the country depends. Successful taxa- 
tion after all rests upon a prosperous people, 
not any one class, but the people as a whole. 

THE NEED FOR NEW CAPITAL 

There are three things which may be no- 
ticed as bringing immediately to mind how 
essential new capital is in order that the 
country may be prosperous. 

1. We have a steadily increasing popula- 
tion, and that means an increased need of 
everything that enters into human consump- 
tion. 

2. Our standard of living steadily rises. 
This is no new thing; it seems always to 
have been true of every people of whom we 
know. The luxury of today is soon a neces- 
sity. To provide for these added needs re- 
quires more capital. 

8. The waste and loss which goes on all 
the time must be made good. There is the 
destruction of property by fire and other 
casualty. Buildings, machinery, houses, fur- 
niture, everything that man makes for his 
own use, wear out and disappear. Year 
by year this amounts to a vast sum and must 
constantly be made good, otherwise the 
world goes backward. 

The accumulation of this necessary addi- 
tional capital from year to year can come 
about only through the savings of the peo- 
ple, and the amount which any individual 
can save and add to the capital of the Na- 
tion, of course, increases progressively with 
the amount of his income. The larger the 
income the larger the possibility of saving, 
because of the larger margin over reason- 
able living expenditures. 

When it is sought to justify very high 
surtaxes on the ground of ability to pay 
the tax, we should remember that ability 
to pay the tax also means ability to save 
and to add to the needed capital of the 
country, so that the theory of ability to pay, 
when carried to such limits, destroys the 
ability to save, and thereby diminishes the 
capital available for productive industry. 

The nation has no wealth other than that 
owned by its citizens. All productive wealth 
is owned by individuals and managed by 
them. So, when we speak of the wealth of 
the country, we are in fact referring to the 
aggregate wealth of the people of the coun- 
try. The amount held by each individual 
does vary, but the statement is true from 
the smallest amount in a child’s savings bank 
to the largest fortune 

The idea seems prevalent that in taxing 
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large incomes, only the person receiving the 
income, and who is to pay the tax, is really 
concerned. This is a mistake. For what- 
ever the Government takes, in the way of 
tax, out of any income, which would other- 
wise be saved and invested, and thereby 
becomes a part of the capital and of the 
wealth of the nation, affects not so much 
the individual from whom it is taken as it 
does the whole people of the country, in the 
direct loss of productive capital. So that 
in considering the effect of high taxes upon 
incomes, particularly on very large incomes, 
it is not so much a question of the effect 
on the individual who is called upon to 
pay the tax as it is the effect upon the 
whole community. The man receiving a 
large income may not himself suffer any 
hardship because a great part of it is seized 
and taken for taxes, but the effect upon 
the community — upon the people of the 
whole country — is serious indeed. After all, 
the wealth of the country, upon which all 
the activities and the prosperity of our peo- 
ple depends, is made up of the private prop- 
erty of the individual citizens — of all the 
people — and anything that unnecessarily 
takes away from this accumulated property 
necessarily injuriously affects the people as 
a whole. 



THE DIVERSION OP CAPITAL 

It must be perfectly dear to anyone who 
gives serious thought to the subject that 
the theory that high income taxes put the 
burden of taxation on the rich and relieve 
the poor is a fallacy. Take as an illustra- 
tion the present housing situation. The 
capital for building operations has come 
from people having incomes large enough to 
provide a surplus for investment. Real 
estate mortgages were always considered a 
sound investment for this dass, and cap- 
ital usually was available at a moderate rate 
of interest. Since the policy of high sur- 
taxes this dass of loans has largely disap- 
peared. The investors who formerly put 
their money in such loans now find it more 
profitable to go elsewhere. The result is 
that capital has been diverted from build- 
ing operations, there has been a great short- 
age of houses, rents have enormously in- 
creased, and people of small or moderate 
means living in rented houses have been com- 
pelled to pay greatly increased rents, so 
that in the end the burden has fallen upon 
the very dass sought to be relieved. Of 
course, it is not meant that the whole blame 
for this situation rests upon the diversion 
of capital due to high income taxes. Other 
factors contributed. But after making al- 



lowance for these the fact remains that a 
very substantial part of the difficulty has 
been brought about by the diversion of cap- 
ital into other channels, and the situation is 
mentioned only to bring home in a spedfic 
way how directly the diversion of capital 
affects the people of small incomes. 

The consequence of this diversion of cap- 
ital is at once greatly to increase interest 
rates upon the capital which productive in- 
dustry is able to obtain, and this in time 
means lessened production and increased 
costs. The less capital there is available 
the greater the struggle to get it and the 
higher the price paid therefor, which means, 
of course, increased cost of production. At 
the same time the less capital there is avail- 
able the more production is prevented or 
diminished, and lessened production in it- 
self means increased cost. 

While everything that increases the cost 
of production naturally and inevitably in- 
creases the cost to the consumer, yet it does 
not seem reasonable to believe that all taxes 
are necessarily passed to the consumer in 
the form of increased prices, for naturally 
there comes a place where the price is such 
that the consumer can no longer afford to 
buy, or must buy less, and in the end both 
the producer and the consumer share in the 
disastrous consequences of such taxation. 

The point now emphasized is that the evil 
effects of high surtaxes fall not upon the 
individual whose income is seized and taken, 
but ultimately almost entirely upon the 
mass of the people who are thereby de- 
prived of the benefits which would result 
from the free flow of commercial transac- 
tions and the use of the additional capital 
which would be available for productive 
enterprise. 

FREEDOM OF BUSIN E88 TRANSACTIONS 
ESSENTIAL 

The revenue to be obtained by the Gov- 
ernment from this class of taxes depends 
upon transactions in trade and commerce 
which bring about income available for pay- 
ment of taxes. It is highly desirable, in 
the interest of the production of revenue, 
that the volume of business transactions giv- 
ing rise to gain shall be as great as pos- 
sible, and to this end it is essential that 
the natural laws of trade and commerce and 
the free flow of business shall not be inter- 
fered with or prevented. 

But the direct effect of these very high 
taxes is to hinder and prevent business 
transactions which would otherwise take 
place. A man may have property which he 
has held for years and which has greatly 
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increased in value, and he would like to sell 
it, but if he does a large part of the gain 
would have to be paid out in taxes. He 
would rather keep the property than sell 
it, pay the tax, and invest what is left in 
something else. At the same time the party 
desiring to buy this property, if he ob- 
tained it, would improve it with buildings. 
What is the result? The transaction does 
not take place, and the community loses the 
advantage which would come in the stimu- 
lation that would arise from the transac- 
tions resulting from the buyer’s improve- 
ment of the property, and it also loses the 
advantage of the seller's putting his money 
into some other form of investment, which 
in turn would give rise to business transac- 
tions. The same thing on a much greater 
scale is true in manufacturing and mercan- 
tile lines. Men have buHt up enterprises to 
the point where they are highly successful. 
They would like to take their profit and 
turn the business over to younger men to 
carry on. These transactions are highly de- 
sirable not only for the parties but for the 
community, yet they are absolutely stopped, 
because if made the seller would have to 
pay in one year a tax on a gain which has 
been the result of perhaps the better part 
of a lifetime of effort. And in all such 
cases the Government gets no tax, whereas 
,if the rates were reasonable the transactions 
would take place and the Government’s rev- 
enues would benefit accordingly. 

The free interchange of property in busi- 
ness transactions is essential to the normal 
prosperity of the country, and each such 
transaction has a direct tendency to bring 
about others of like character with the re- 
sult of increasing the amount of gain or in- 
come available for taxation; but when the 
tax is so high as to act as a deterrent 
against usual and desirable business trans- 
actions, and the volume of such transactions 
is thereby lessened, the inevitable result is 
for the tax to become less and less produc- 
tive. 

It is for these reasons that, particularly 
in the higher brackets, a lower tax rate 
will produce more revenue in the long run 
than excessive rates. So long as the high 
rate stands in the way of accomplishing 
bargains and sales, the Government receives 
no tax; but at a lower rate the transactions 
proceed and the Government shares in the 
profits. 



BUSINESS PROFITS 

The revenue act of 1921 has repealed the 
excess-profits tax law, effective December 81, 
1921. While this law was justified as a war 
measure, its continuance in time of peace. 



and particularly under present conditions, 
would have been indefensible. During the 
war period, when every line of industry was 
running at full capacity and prices and 
profits were highly inflated, the act served 
to produce a large revenue for the Govern- 
ment and its inequalities were not so much 
felt by the taxpayers. Its burdens, how- 
ever, fell very unequally upon the business 
interests of the country. The higher rates 
of tax' were imposed, generally speaking, 
upon the small or moderate-sized corpora- 
tions rather than upon the large ones. 
Owing to the difficulty of determining the 
capital actually used to carry on any in- 
dustry, it was impossible to apply the act 
without very great hardship in many cases. 
The administration of the act also was ex- 
tremely difficult, and the department even 
yet has not been able to dispose of all the 
cases arising under the law for the year 
1917, the first year of its operation. 

The repeal of the excess-profits tax has 
made necessary a very considerable increase 
in the flat tax on net corporate income, the 
rate under the new law being twelve and 
one-half per cent. In addition there is cap- 
ital-stock tax, which amounts, roughly 
speaking, to about two per cent, of the net 
income. This makes a total tax equivalent 
to nearly fifteen per cent, on corporate net 
income; and when we remember that the 
great bulk of the business of the country, 
both large and small, is carried on under 
corporate form and that the net income 
must largely be distributed in dividends, 
and that these dividends are then in turn 
subject to surtax in the hands of persons 
receiving them, it is at once seen that the 
resulting taxation to persons engaged in 
productive business is very heavy. For in- 
stance, a stockholder subject to surtax at 
ten per eent. really pays about tw T entv-five 
per cent., fifteen per cent, through the cor- 
poration and ten per cent, as surtax on his 
dividends; while a stockholder subject to 
fifty per cent, surtax would be taxed about 
sixty-five per cent, on such profits. 

ESTATE TAX 

Much of what has been said respecting 
the high surtaxes applies equally to the high 
rates of taxation upon estates. The con- 
tinuance in time of peace of the very high 
estate taxes imposed during the emergency 
of war should receive serious consideration. 

There are two chief objections to the 
present high rates, running as they do up to 
twenty-five per cent, of the net amount of 
the estate, which should be emphasized. 

The first is that taxes at such rates, which 
seize upon and take away. so much of the 
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capital of the country, are fundamentally 
wrong. The Nation, just as the individual, 
should not use up its capital in payment 
of its ordinary expenses. The money which 
is taken by way of such taxes is, to a large 
extent, the capital which is in use and neces- 
sary in carrying on the business of the coun- 
try, and just to the extent that the Gov- 
ernment seizes upon and takes this capital 
for its own income its loss must be made 
good out of the thrift and savings of the 
people of the country. 

The more serious difficulty, however, in 
this respect is with the high rates. Where 
the rates are moderate and thereby are 
widely spread and take but a moderate 
amount of capital from each estate, their 
effect is not so great; but when the rate 
is high and falls heavily in a few places, and 
the amount of capital seized and taken away 
from certain lines of industry, or certain 
particular industries, is large, the evil ef- 
fects are very harmful. 

In the second place, there is the destruc- 
tive effect upon values. If all the wealth 
of an estate consisted of money, the evil 
results of such taxes would be much less. 
Hut the wealth of estates does not consist 
of money, nor, in fact, in most cases, of 
property readily convertible into money. An 
estate consisting principally of Government 
bonds or municipal securities is of less real 
value to the community than is the estate 
that is invested in property in any line of 
productive industry giving useful employ- 
ment to large numbers of people. And yet, 
the estate invested in tax-free securities 
would be much less affected by the tax than 
the estate invested in real estate, in manu- 
facturing plants, in merchandising, in farm- 
ing, or in any line of productive industry. 

Again, when a man actively engaged in 
business dies, leaving an estate of consider- 
able size, his family is called upon to pro- 
vide for the payment not merely of the Fed- 
eral estate tax, but, in many cases, an in- 
heritance tax to the state in which he lived. 
There is also frequently a tax to be paid 
to the state where some part of the property 
is located, and often a tax must be paid 
upou the value of shares of stock to the 
state where the company is incorporated. 
So that, there may be as many as four dif- 
ferent taxes to be paid upon the same prop- 
erty. In addition, there is usually a greater 
or less amount of indebtedness existing 
which must be met. These obligations can 
be met only by payment in money. The 
&tate can not take its property and simply 
divide it up, giving to the Nation, to the 
state, and to the creditors a proportionate 
share of the actual property. Those ulti- 



mately entitled to share in the distribution 
may take their portions in property, but, 
before that can be done, actual cash must 
be found for the payment of the taxes and 
the debts; and the larger these are in pro- 
portion to the amount of the estate, the 
more difficult the task becomes. 

In the ordinary course of business, there 
is just a certain amount of property that 
changes hands from year to year. There is 
a market for a certain amount and no more. 
The extent of this market, that is, the buy- 
ers who are willing to buy at fair prices, 
is dependent largely upon the amount and 
character of the property coming upon the 
market. There may be a ready market at 
a reasonable price for a limited amount of 
the shares of an industrial company, or for 
a medium-size manufacturing property, or 
for residence or business property of mod- 
erate price. But the larger the amount of 
property that must be sold, the more diffi- 
cult it becomes to find buyers for it; and 
if the sellers are under some absolute need 
to sell, as is the ease where the money 
must be provided within a limited time to 
pay taxes and debts, then just that much 
less ready and willing are bidders to buy, 
and just so much greater is the sacrifice 
that the sellers must make in order to ob- 
tain cash. The same thing is seen constantly 
in the commercial world. If a large amount 
of any of the staple commodities, even such 
as cotton, wheat, or any article of consump- 
tion, is suddenly pressed upon the market, 
and the holder’s needs force him to sell, 
there is an immediate and great decline in 
the price which he is able to obtain. What 
is true of articles of daily consumption is 
very much more true as respects invest- 
ments in property, such as largely makes up 
the estates called upon to pay these taxes. 

It has become notorious in recent years, 
whenever a man of means dies, leaving his 
estate obligated to pay a large amount by 
way of taxes or debts, or both, that there 
is an immediate decline in all classes of se- 
curities in which he is known to be inter- 
ested. And when, under these conditions, 
the estate is required to make a sale of its 
property, of whatever class it may be, there 
is not merely a large loss to the estate — a 
large shrinkage in the value of the property 
below its real worth — but there is also a loss 
inflicted upon everyone else who is interested 
in these properties, especially if at the same 
time they desire to, or must, sell. 

The extent of the shrinkage of values and 
the losses caused by the forced liquidation 
of many estates is not generally realized, for 
the present high rates have been in existence 
but a short time and their evil effects, which 
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will naturally increase if these rates con- 
tinue, are only gradually coming to be 
recognized. 

The effect of this breaking down of values 
tends directly toward making the tax less 
productive of revenue, and the longer these 
rates continue with the successive coming 
upon the market of estates, the more their 
effect will be felt in the revenues, for each 
forced liquidation tends to make a new and 
lower value upon which all taxes must be 
based. 

A large part of the revenue now derived 
from the estate tax comes from the more 
moderate rates. Taxation which is destruc- 
tive of that basis of value on which all taxes 
rest is neither logical nor wise in principle, 
and in any revision of our tax laws serious 
attention should be given to this subject. 

THE XEMZDT 

It would not seem either wise or neces- 
sary suddenly to change from our present 
system of taxation to new and untried 
plans; and the evils which have been dis- 
cussed can be corrected without doing any- 
thing of this sort. The necessary adjust- 
ments can readily be made by retaining most 
of the present taxes, but substantially re- 
ducing the rates, and supplementing the rev- 
enues by some additional taxes. 

The income tax is firmly embedded in our 
system of taxation and the objections made 
are not to the principle of the tax but only 
to the excessively high rates. We hear much 
of the need of simplifying our tax laws and 
there is room for this. The greatest simpli- 
fication that can be made is in the reduction 
of the rates. So long as the rates were low, 
there was not much difficulty in the admin- 
istration of the law, even though the system 
was entirely new and the organization ad- 
ministering it unfamiliar with the operation 
of such a law. The complexity of the law, 
so far as concerns the income tax itself, has 
arisen largely out of the high rates which 
make every point that arises involve sub- 
stantial amounts of money, and which means 
that each possible question is contested by 
the taxpayer and by the Government, with 
resulting delay in the collection of the rev- 
enue, irritation and annoyance and expense 
on the part of the taxpayer, and costly 



litigation. With moderate rates, very much 
of this difficulty would disappear. 

The amount of revenue involved in any 
such reform is not nearly so great as is 
generally supposed. 

To reduce the surtax rates to a maximum 
of twenty-five per cent., and grading the re- 
ductions through all the brackets, would 
mean an apparent loss of about $180,000,- 
000 in revenue. A twenty per cent, maxi- 
mum rate on the same basis would involve 
a revenue loss of about $200,000,000. Other 
adjustments which should be made would 
probably involve an amount equal to that 
made in the surtax rates. This loss of rev- 
enue, however, would not be permanent, for 
the reduced rates would ultimately be pro- 
ductive of more revenue than higher rates, 
due to the increase in taxable transactions. 

If this loss of revenue could not be met 
by rigid economy in expenditures, the rev- 
enue required could be raised either by plac- 
ing a tax on certain specific articles, or by 
a low-rate general tax on a broad class of 
articles or transactions. Such taxes as those 
now imposed on automobiles and tires have 
been found simple and inexpensive of ad- 
ministration, and the collection is always 
substantially current; they have been 
steadily productive of revenue* and have 
been without injurious effects upon the 
country. In view of past experience, a gen- 
eral tax either of this or like character upon 
a broad class of articles or transactions 
could be readily administered; and the rate 
could be made sufficiently low as not to 
bear unduly upon any class and at the same 
time produce a large amount of additional 
revenue. By retaining the income tax with 
reasonable surtax rates, which in peace 
times ultimately should not rise above ten 
per cent, taxpayers would still be required 
to contribute in proportion to their ability 
to pay; while by placing a certain amount 
of tax on specific articles, or classes of ar- 
ticles, or transactions, at so low a rate that 
they could readily be borne without injury, 
the income tax could be materially simpli- 
fied, the tax laws could be more readily ad- 
ministered, and at the same time the needed 
revenues would be raised without the evil 
effects now resulting from the present ex- 
cessive rates of taxation. 
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The Training of a Bank’s Staff 



T HE Journal of the Institute of 
Bankers of London publishes in 
a recent number a very interest- 
ing article entitled “The Organization 
and Training of the Staff of a Large 
Bank.” This article was contributed by 
J. G. Holt, and received the first prize 
awarded at the annual general meeting 
of the Institute of Bankers on May 18, 
1921. 

In speaking of the value of the train- 
ing afforded by the Institute of Bank- 
ers, Mr. Holt says: 

Important as the training provided by the 
examinations of the Institute of Bankers has 
been, however, in affording a definite educa- 
tional scheme, it is to be regretted that they 
have not been undertaken to a wider extent. 
Probably less than ten per cent, of the total 
bank staffs of England and Wales possess 
the certificate of the institute, a proportion 
which, although not verified by official statis- 
tics, is likely to overstate the case than to 
understate it- The total number of clerks 
who have taken definite steps to qualify 
themselves by this means, is thus alarmingly 
small, and the reason is not hard to seek. 
Either the situation arises out of indiffer- 
ence and lack of foresight on the part of 
the clerks or from the absence of sufficient 
interest and encouragement on the part of 
the banks. With regard to the members of 
the bank staffs, it can be said at once that, 
as a whole, they compare very favorably 
with any body of men engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits, in point of intelligence, general 
education and native ability. There are of 
course, many differing types composing the 
whole, but it cannot be said that approxi- 
mately ninety per cent, lack vision and ambi- 
tion. The real reason why so many fail to 
submit themselves to examination is just the 
feeling that it is not worth while, that it 
appears to make so little difference to their 
prospects of promotion whether the ex- 
aminations are passed or not. The small 
sum allowed by most banks towards ex- 
penses probably affects the decisions of 
very few, the great thought is “is it worth 
it?’’ Most men appear to consider that it 
is not, and this to the ordinary member of 
the rank and file certainly seems reasonable. 
When a man obtains the certificate of the 
institute, after he has received his gratuity 
from the bank, the matter ends apparently, 
as nothing further is heard about it. When 
questions of promotion are being considered, 
theoretical qualifications appear to carry 
little or no weight and appointments are 
made without reference to this important 
matter. It is therefore of small wonder that 
even farseeing and ambitious men do not 



care to subject themselves to a discipline, 
the fruits of which are apparently so 
meagre. This state of affairs is neither 
good for the staff nor for the bank, and 
in the interests of both some arrangement 
should be arrived at that will put a premium 
on theoretical knowledge and make it a 
necessary preliminary to advancement. The 
lead of one of the greatest banks should be 
followed in recognizing this important fact, 
and additional salary and seniority granted 
to all who pass the examinations of the in- 
stitute. Further, while the older men could 
not be expected to commence studying for 
examinations, the younger men of say, un- 
der fifteen years’ service, might.be informed 
that the possession of the certificate of the 
institute would be considered an asset, if 
not a necessity, to a candidate for promo- 
tion. Such a pronouncement would have the 
effect of clearly defining the position and 
of pointing the way to the laggard, who 
hitherto had not been able to frame a policy 
for himself in the development of his 
career; especially towards the acquisition of 
knowledge of the higher branches of his 
profession. 

The author of this essay places a high 
value upon supplementing actual expe- 
rience in a bank by a course of study. 
On this point he says: 

It is, however, the knowledge obtained 
over and above the ordinary routine work 
of the office that is really valuable, so for 
this reason little can be hoped for until a 
man has been in the employ of a bank for 
about five years. After that time the bene- 
fit of some acquaintance with banking and 
kindred subjects and laws governing their 
operations becomes apparent. If no knowl- 
edge of banking laws is possessed, experi- 
ence, instead of confirming all the man has 
learned and of expanding nis mind, conveys 
little of the reasons which make different 
operations necessary. Thus lack of theoreti- 
cal knowledge tends to make a man mechani- 
cal in his work, from sheer inability to ap- 
preciate its true significance and from the 
resultant monotony that must inevitably be 
produced by the performance of work that 
is not understood. Yet obstacles can gen- 
erally be overcome by determination, and the 
man who has not been a student continually 
since his entry into the bank can, by dint 
of hard work and constant inquiry, obtain 
enough knowledge to make his work inter- 
esting and to afford to him enough insight 
into the problems arising out of the execu- 
tion of his daily tasks to increase greatly 
the benefits accruing from his banking ex- 
perience. Thus a bank can directly train 
its staff by affording to members chances 
of obtaining wide and varied experience of 
the many classes of work that are to be 
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found within the scope of ;ts operations. 

In practice many men are not brought out 
owing to the lack of these opportunities and 
to the conditions under which they work. 
This will be readily seen if the case of a 
young clerk is taken, who is employed, as 
such a large number are, in a small pro- 
vincial branch bank. If the man is keen 
and ambitious he soon masters the details of 
his daily tasks and in a few years is capable 
of performing most of the work to be found 
within the office. As time goes on, unless 
he is especially fortunate, his work lies 
amidst the same or similar surroundings and 
is of the same character. Unless he is trans- 
ferred to a large city branch his knowledge 
advances very little and after twenty years’ 
service very often such a man is not as effi- 
cient as he was ten years previously. It is 
true he is a careful servant, steady and quite 
capable of performing the ordinary routine 
work of the small branch, but he possesses 
very little initiative and totally lacks that 
breadth of vision and wide understanding 
that is so indispensable to a successful 
banker. 

The situation of a man in a large office 
is almost as bad. There the work is largely 
specialized and often consists of the per- 
formance of tasks of an unvarying nature 
for long periods. Men are to be found who 
have been employed upon one kind of work 
for years, and on account of the facility 
they have necessarily acquired the manage- 
ment is loth to change. These men, how- 
ever, can become efficient in routine and no 
more. 

VA LI' E OF A. I. B. TRAINING 

Editor The Bankers Magazine, 

Sir: 

I have your letter of November 15 in 
which you refer to the prize article which 
appeared in the Journal of the British In- 
stitute of Bankers on the subject of the , 
English institute certificate. 

I have read the article to which you refer 
and am rather disappointed that the insti- 
tute certificate evidently has but little stand- 
ing in England and Wales. I had always 
been under the impression that bank clerks 
in England and Wales were required to take 
up the study courses of the British Institute 
of Bankers, and further, that their salaries 
were increased in accordance with their 
progression in those study courses. 

The standard certificate of the American 
Institute of Banking is recognized by the 
banks in the United States, although the 
recognition is not uniform. Some banks re- 
quire all new employees to enroll in the 
institute study courses through the institute 
chapter located in their particular city. 
Some other banks offer rewards to those 
of their employees who secure the certificate. 
One bank I have in mind has agreed to pay 
each of its employees who secure the certifi- 



cate the sum of $50. Some banks pay the 
tuition fee and dues of its employees who 
become members of local institute chapters 
and take up the study courses. Other banks 
pay a part of the tuition fee and dues. 
However, it can truthfully be said that, as 
the years go by, more and more recognition 
is being given to the standard certificate of 
the American Institute of Banking, and in- 
stitute graduates are being given the prefer- 
ence in promotions, by an ever-increasing 
number of bankers. 

Significant testimony of the value of the 
institute training is given in the growth of 
our organization durng the past five years. 
In 1916 there were sixtv-six local chapters 
with a combined membership of 18,096. To- 
day there are 106 local chapters with a to- 
tal membership of 47,403. As Dwight M. 
Armstrong, vice-president of the Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn., has said: 

“Inasmuch as a large percentage of pro- 
motions now being made in large city banks 
go to chapter men, that alone should dem- 
onstrate to the bank clerk the wisdom of 
going in for institute woil; " 

The American Institute of Banking was 
started twenty-one years ago. It has been 
organized long enough to show tangible re- 
sults. Most of the young bankers who were 
interested in the institute in the early days 
are now bank executives. 1 am enclosing a 
booklet containing fac-similc copies of let- 
ters received from some of these men. In 
my opinion they speak volumes. 

One of the most pleasing incidents of the 
past two years is the election of an institute 
product to high executive office in the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. I refer to John 
II. Buelicher, president of the Marshall and 
Usley Bank of Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Uue- 
is now first vice-president of the association 
and will no doubt be elected president at 
the next convention. '1 his must be gratify- 
ing to those men in the American Bankers 
Association who were responsible for the 
organization of the institute. 1 know that 
we are mighty proud that one of our mem- 
bers has been thus honored. 

1 was interested in noting the suggestion 
by Mr. Holt that a so-called apprenticeship 
of three years be served by bank clerks be- 
fore they enrolled in the study courses. T 
think that the American Institute of Bank- 
ing is at least one step ahead of its Eng- 
lish brethren in that we require all students 
of the American Institute of Banking to 
enroll in what we term our elementary' 
banking study course before taking up the 
standard study courses, unless the student 
has completed three years high school study 
or has had three y'ears’ banking experience. 
That has been our rule for the past three 
years. In this way a proper foundation is 
laid for our standard study courses. You 
may be interested in knowing that besides 
this elementary study' course, the prescrilied 
courses of the institute include commercial 
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law, negotiable instruments, political econ- 
omy, and standard banking. 

We do not claim that a graduate of the 
institute is a finished banker, but we do in- 
sist that any man who has the energy and 
persistence to complete the prescribed study 
courses will acquire a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of banking, economics and law 
which will equip him tor future responsi- 
bilities. 

There is just one thing more that I would 
like to bring to your attention, and that is 
the resolution which was passed by the in- 
stitute convention at New Orleans in 1919. 
I am enclosing a copy of it. Honorable 
Lafayette Young, commenting on this reso- 
lution, editorially, in his paper the Des 
Moines Daily Capital , said: “With our 

financial institutions, and the individuals 
making up the same, imbued with the spirit 
expressed in the above resolution, our coun- 
try is safe.” Very truly yours, 

RICHARD W. HILL, 

Secretary, American Institute of Banking. 

The resolution referred to above 
follows:* 

Resolution adopted at the New’ Orleans 
convention of the American Institute of 
Banking, October 9, 1919: 



“Ours is an educational association or- 
ganized for the benefit of the banking fra- 
ternity of the country and within our mem- 
bership may be found on an equal basis both 
employees and employers; and in full ap- 
preciation of the opportunities which our 
country and its established institutions af- 
ford, and especially in appreciation of the 
fact that the profession of banking affords 
to its diligent and loyal members especial 
opportunities for promotion to official and 
managerial positions, and that as a result of 
the establishment and maintenance of the 
merit system in most banks a large number 
of institute members have through indivi- 
dual application achieved marked profes- 
sional success, we at all times and under all 
circumstances stand for the merit system 
and for the paying of salaries according 
to the value of the service rendered. 

“We believe in the equitable co-operation 
of employees and employers and are op- 
posed to all attempts to limit individual 
initiative and curtail production, and, inso- 
far as our profession is concerned, are un- 
alterably opposed to any plan purporting 
to promote the material welfare of our 
members, individually or collectively, on any 
other basis than that of efficiency, loyalty 
and unadulterated Americanism.” 




Book Reviews 



Cotton Facts. 1921 Edition. New 

York: Shepperson Publishing Com- 
pany. 

“Cotton Facts” covers thoroughly 
every branch of the business from the 
production and marketing of cotton to 
its manufacture and distribution. For 
example, it gives the latest figures, from 
official and other reliable sources, con- 
cerning the acreage and yield of cot- 
ton, its condition during various peri- 
ods of its growth, the surrounding cli- 
matic conditions affecting its growth at 
different points in its maturity, the date 
of harvesting; all covering a series of 
years, which makes the book of the 
greatest assistance in forecasting an- 
other year's crops. Facts and figures 
concerning the world's movement of 
cotton, exports, imports, amounts of 
sales, values and prices, market fluctua- 
tions, distribution, consumption, etc., 
etc., are also given in detail for a series 
of years making the work invaluable to 



merchants, brokers and shippers inter- 
ested in market statistics. 

m 

Motor Truck Transportation. Bv 
F. Van Zandt Lane, C. E. New York : 
D. Van Norstrand Company. 

A brief, yet logical presentation of 
the principles that govern successful 
motor truck operation. Intended to be 
helpful to user, shipper, transportation 
man, purchaser, student, economist and 
seller, or to anyone having a special 
problem in hauling, delivery, distribu- 
tion or transportation. Actual photo- 
graphs are used to illustrate the main 
points. The author does not attempt to 
discuss truck design, construction or 
manufacture. He accepts the motor 
truck as a demonstrated mechanical de- 
vice and considers those principles of 
which a knowledge will lead to the most 
economical and efficient use of the truck. 
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EXCELLENT ORGANIZATION 
MODERN FACILITIES 
COMPLETE SERVICE 



— upon such a foundation the First 
National Bank in St. Louis has 
built its superstructure of com- 
mercial cooperation now shared 
by customers and clients in every 
State in the Union. 

Our Research and Statistical Department 

Our Soil Products Department 

Our Credit Department 

Our Foreign Department 

Our Collection Department 

Our Entire Organization 

— AT YOUR SERVICE 

It is a pleasure to answer letters of inquiry 




Largest National Bank West of the Mississippi 
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Review of the Month 

The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 



I N a forecast of business conditions 
for 1922, the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York remarks 
in a December letter that conditions in- 
dicate a year more satisfactory to busi- 
ness than the one just ended. The let- 
ter voices the opinion that profits will 
depend more on economy of operation 
than expansion of volume and that busi- 
ness men should plan with constant ef- 
fort toward reduction of costs. 

“In last analysis/' continues the 
letter, “the business of the world rests 
on a physical, not a financial founda- 
tion. Failure of balance between world- 
wide supply of and effective demand 
for physical goods forced the violent 
readjustment of the last two years; a 
readjustment which will not be com- 
plete until the physical balance has 
again been established." 

The body of the letter, quoted in 
part, says: 

Conditions in the United States today in- 
dicate that the year 1922 as a whole will be 
more satisfactory to business than the year 
just ended. Our forecast is that profits will 
depend more on economy of operation than 
on expansion of volume. With the many 
favorable factors now operating, business 
men should not fear to make plans for the 
new year, but they should plan with care 
and conservatism, and with constant effort 
toward reduction of costs. 

Financial improvement continues. Pro- 
gress has been made in reduction of excess 
stocks of manufactured goods. Accumula- 
tions of raw materials have been reduced. 
The rate of production in the major indus- 
tries has shown little change during the 



closing weeks of the year. Losses in some 
lines have been offset by gains in others, 
the net result being that the gains over the 
low level of the earlier months of 1921 have 
been held. 

BANKING POSITION 

The last twelve months have witnessed 
great progress toward stable financial con- 
ditions in business. Combined gold reserves 
of the twelve Federal Reserve banks have 
increased by more than forty per cent, 
while discounts for member banks have 
dropped fifty-six per cent., and Federal Re- 
serve notes in actual circulation have de- 
clined twenty-eight per cent. The Federal 
Reserve system once more proves to be a 
system designed to care for increases and 
decreases in the volume of credit, with the 
requisite elasticity to do this easily. The 
betterment in the position of member 
banks, while not so striking, is nevertheless 
satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding the consistent improve- 
ment in financial conditions, recovery in 
manufacture and trade has been slow. Un- 
employment in the chief countries shows 
little decline from the high point reached 
early in the year, and it may well reach 
new high figures during January and Febru- 
ary, when normally there is an increase in 
the number of those out of work in North 
America and Europe. Manufactured goods 
continue to move slowly and uncertainly 
into the channels of consumption. 

THE RAW MATERIAL PROBLEM 

In last analysis, the business of the world 
rests on a physical, not a financial founda- 
tion. Failure of balance between world- 
wide supply of and effective demand for 
physical goods forced the violent readjust- 
ment of the last two years; a readjustment 
which will not be complete until this phy- 
sical balance has again been established. 

The wool situation illustrates particularly 
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well the various factors which have pre- 
vented a return to normal conditions. It 
has continued to accumulate, partly because 
central Europe has not been able to pur- 
chase in the expected amounts, partly be- 
cause an important part of the wool sup- 
ply is a by-product, and partly because tne 
building up of flocks is so slow a process 
that flock-masters reduce them only w r hen 
they have given up hope of profits. 

With curtailment of proauction and in- 
creased demand, copper stocks’ are showing 
reduction. The short American and Egyp- 
tian cotton crops have served to bring the 
world’s cotton supply approximately to a 
pre-war normal. Stocks of hides and skins 
are large in many countries but are moving 
more freely into consumption. The prices or 
rubber and sugar are still below the cost 
of production. Sisal stocks carried over 
from last year now constitute nearly two- 
thirds of a normal year’s supply. The 
world’s wheat production is in a satisfactory 
state of balance in that there is an adequate 
supply and a sustained demand. The Amer- 
ican farmer, in the face of a new corn crop 
of 3,152,000,000 bushels, is carrying over 
281,000,000 bushels from the record crop of 
1920. There is also an accumulation in other 
less well-known commodities. 

This accumulation of physical goods is 
not a misfortune. It assures to the world 
a supply of cheap food and clothing, and 
real prosperity has never rested on any 
other basis. But producers of raw mate- 
rials constitute much more than half of the 
buying power of the world, and the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that the entire economic 
structure will gradually adjust itself to the 
raw material market. 

DECLINE8 IN PERIOD8 OF DEPRE88ION 

The very interesting and comprehen- 
sive diagram reproduced here, appears 
in the current issue of the Business Bul- 



letin of the Cleveland Trust Company. 
The bulletin says, in comment on the 
diagram: 

Of the fifty-seven years that have elapsed 
since the dose of the Civil War, twenty-one 
have been years of serious financial depres- 
sion in this country. This is thirty-seven 
per cent., or more than one-third, of the 
entire period. At the foot of this page is 
a diagram showing the duration and amount 
of some of the declines that have marked 
the periods of depression beginning with 
the great crash of 1873. 

In each case the upper bar in solid black 
shows the number of months that the de- 
cline lasted and the lower cross hatched bar 
shows the per cent, of shrinkage. The first 
column of bars shows the shrinkages in the 
general level of wholesale prices; the sec- 
ond column gives the declines in the loans 
of national banks; the third column of bars 
indicates the fall in the interest rates for 
sixty to ninety day commercial paper; and 
the last column gives the declines in employ- 
ment in manufacturing establishments in 
Massachusetts. 

The fact most clearly illustrated by the 
diagram is that each depression has its own 
individual characteristics. The depression 
which began in 1878 continued without 
abatement for six years, while the more re- 
cent ones have been only about a year and 
a half in length. In some of these periods 
of hard times the wholesale prices have con- 
tinued to decline longer than interest rates, 
while in others the reverse has been true. 
Similar comments might be made about 
bank loans and employment. 

In general it may be truly said that few 
rigid rules can be formulated about busi- 
ness cycles. We know with considerable 
definiteness that certain things w r ill happen 
during a business crisis or depression, but 
we cannot tell when these things will hap- 
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pen, or how long they will last, or even the 
sequence that they will follow. 

ATTITUDE TOWARD BUSINES8 
HOPEFUL 

The attitude of hopeful expectation 
toward business is remarked on in the 
December letter of the First National 
Bank of Boston, which says in part: 

As the year-end approaches, an attitude 
of hopeful expectation toward business is 
clearly evident. This is not due to surface 
developments of the moment — for the cur- 
rent trade reports are not wholly favorable 
— but rather to a gradual recognition of the 
fact that certain vital fundamental condi- 
tions underlying the world’s business struc- 
ture have measurably improved in recent 
months and give promise of a more stable 
and absolutely essential foundation on 
which healthy trade relations may be built. 
As to the immediate present, retail trade 
on the w’hole has slackened somewhat — bet- 
ter for the department stores and poorer 
for the smaller retailers. While this slow- 
ing-up has been partly due to seasonal 
causes, there is noticeable a wave of disin- 
clination to buy freely on the part of the 
public. A demand for still lower prices is 
quite evident, influenced by a feeling of 



economy in some sections and dictated by 
sharply decreased purchasing power in the 
agricultural regions. In hides, leather, 
shoes, woolen and cotton goods, demand has 
lost its edge. The manufacturer, between 
uncertain demand and fluctuating raw mate- 
rial prices, has a perplexing problem, nar- 
row profits being the rule as a result of 
sharper competition. Nevertheless, cotton, 
woolen and worsted mills are active, wool 
itself having improved its statistical posi- 
tion with attendant higher prices. Whole- 
sale trade is much duller, affected consid- 
erably by the approaching inventory and 
yearly statement period. More encouraging 
is the improvement in the steel industry — 
now at fifty per cent, capacity — which re- 
ports heavier buying and the blowing-in of 
idle blast furnaces. The paper trade, after 
a very lean period, now snows distinct bet- 
terment. That business is unsatisfactory in 
character and sub-normal in volume is in- 
dicated by the record of failures, which in 
number are the highest in six years, and 
by the figures of bank clearings. The first 
eleven months of 1921 are about twenty-two 
per cent, below 1920; November showed 
fifteen per cent, under November, 1920, 
when poor business was widespread ; and 
latest figures — for early December — show a 
decline of only seven per cent, as compared 
with the similar period of last year. An 
examination of events and tendencies mak- 
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ing for a restoration of normal conditions 
discloses a considerable list. Among the 
more important may be mentioned the wan- 
ing of the Russian experiment, the leaders 
openly confessing disillusionment as to 
Soviet government. The shrinkage of this 
menace is tremendously reassuring to the 
business world. Again, the promise of a 
definite settlement of the Irish question re- 
moves a conspicuous element of friction. A 
more tolerant attitude toward the former 
enemy countries and serious discussion hav- 
ing a modification of reparations in view 
bear witness to the necessity and growing 
willingness of all parties to put into effect 
a workable, businesslike program. Then, 
too, unemployment is dwindling and the 
amount of warfare and the number of men 
actually fighting is sharply decreasing. The 
accomplishments so far realized at the 
Washington conference spell smaller expen- 
ditures for war preparation and consequent 
lower taxation. So it happens that with 
great depression in business, a fairly buoy- 
ant feeling exists as to the future. The 
timid investor has regained his confidence 
and an active security market — with rising 
bond prices — reflects his judgment that gen- 
eral conditions are rapidly regaining sta- 
bility and are becoming normal. 

TRADE FEEL8 PRE-HOLIDAY INFLUENCE 

The current trade reviews of both 
Dun and Bradstreet note rather stimu- 
lating results of the pre-holiday influ- 
ence on retail trade. Retail business is 
expanding and is now being done in 
fair volume. The Bradstreet review 
comments on the situation as follows: 

Pre-holiday conditions rule in most lines 
of trade and industry, minus in some sec- 
tions, however, the stimulus of seasonal 
weather. The result is that reports as 
to retail trade are only slightly better 
than fair, and the auieting down in whole- 
sale and producing lines lacks the full bal- 
ance of greatly increased final distribution. 
For this latter weather conditions are evi- 
dently not entirely responsible, however. 
I/OW prices for farm produce in the coun- 
try districts and unemployment in cities — 
reduced purchasing power, in short — are evi- 
dently holding down buying. 

Exceptions to this are found in the north- 
ern tier of states, where colder weather is 
noted, and at most of the larger cities, where 
intensive advertising by department stores 
is bringing out the usual shopping crowds. 
Small retailers, however, do not seem to be 
entirely satisfied, though a week remains in 
which buyers may operate. Reports as to 
holiday trade compared with last year natu- 
rally vary, but it is conceded that, so far, 
retail trade in money value is not equal to 
that of 1920, though volume is probably 
larger. Mail order trade is reported satis- 



factory and for eleven months has fallen less 
than has the general level of prices of com- 
modities, indicating a perhaps larger vol- 
ume despite a third smaller value. Best re- 
ports come from northern and west-central 
cities, with trade slowest at the South. 
Manufacture and industry is a little quieter, 
unemployment is apparently slightly in- 
increased, and collections are slightly slower. 

The Dun review says that: 

With the year-end only a fortnight dis- 
tant and holiday interruptions imminent, it 
is obviously not the time to expect signifi- 
cant changes in business. Dispatches from 
widely separated centers indicate that re- 
tail trade has gained in activity, and dis- 
tribution of heavyweight goods has been 
quickened by sharply lower temperatures in 
different sections. These are purely sea- 
sonal phases, however, and the fact is not 
obscured that most consumers are purchas- 
ing with greater discrimination and with 
closer regard for prices. 

Calculations of prospective public buying 
power are being made with allowance for 
the prevailing unemployment of many 
workers and the decline in prices of farm 
products, and dealers everywhere continue 
conservative in providing against probable 
forward requirements. The outlook in vari- 
ous basic industries remains more or less 
uncertain, but it is not unpromising. An 
approximate average of fifty per cent, op- 
eration at steel plants, though it may be 
temporarily reduced before the new year, 
opens, marks a decided recovery from the 
extreme low point of last summer, and evi- 
dence of larger outputs is also disclosed in 
other quarters. 

Recognition of this situation is essential 
in determining the present status of busi- 
ness and in estimating future possibilities, 
while a wholesale price level about thirty- 
eight per cent, below the previous highest 
basis means that a more solid foundation 
for commercial revival now exists. Despite 
an excess of advances in Dun f s comprehen- 
sive list of commodity quotations, further 
price yielding has developed in some im- 
portant lines, and the increasing competi- 
tion for orders marks the change in supply 
and demand conditions. Without disregard- 
ing the unsatisfactory features which still 
appear, the belief is practically general that 
the worst of the depression has been wit- 
nessed and that forces are at work whose 
ultimate effect will be beneficial. 



FORD*8 PROPOSAL DISCUSSED BY WILLIS 

Henry Ford's suggestion that the 
government issue Federal Reserve notes 
to pay for completing the power pro- 
ject at Muscle Shoals, Ala., was de- 
scribed, according to the New York 
Times , as “old, like a good many of 
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Ford’s ideas/' by H. Parker Willis, di- 
rector of the division of analysis and 
research of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
speaking at a recent meeting of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association at the 
Hotel Astor. 

Director Willis said he would ap- 
prove the issuance of the notes pro- 
vided Ford or any one else could guar- 
antee that the power representing the 
collateral would be produced. But he 
condemned the proposition because by 
it the government would be “giving to 
certain people the power to consume 
things needed by the community.” 
Answering a question as to why an 
increasing gold reserve was regarded as 
insurance of increasing prices of com- 
modities^ whereas it was accompanied 
by a decline last year, Mr. Willis said 
the “world is off the gold standard,” 
and that gold had in fact been demone- 
tized. He believed rock bottom had 
been reached in prices of commodities, 
and that prices might be expected to 
rise as in the case of cotton and coffee. 



SUGGESTS AMENDING FEDERAL. FARM 
LOAN ACT 

“The farm loan system has done 
much for the American farmer,” but 

“ . . . . operating experience 

would seem to indicate that numerous 
small changes should be made,” said 
George Woodruff, president of the First 
National Bank, Joliet, 111., in a recent 
address before the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Woodruff continued in part: 

When the Federal Reserve System was 
adopted it was expected that it would as- 
sist the users of short time credit in nor- 
mal times and be a bulwark of strength in 
times of crisis and it has justified all of 
these expectations. The Federal Farm Loan 
System was expected to serve equally well 
the needs of the users of long time agricul- 
tural credit and the farmer’s troubles have 
consequently not been made less by the fact 
that the Farm Loan System has completely 
broken down at exactly the time when its 
services have been most in demand. How- 
ever, the Farm Loan System cannot be 
called a failure for it has done much for 
the American farmer. It has made possible 
the extension of loans for long periods of 
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years on the amortization plan under which 
the farmer is not only saved the commis- 
sions, the abstract costs and the incidental 
expenses of renewals but is enabled to en- 
joy the same advantages that accrue to in- 
dustrial undertakings that finance their 
fixed investments through long term bonds. 
The framers of the Farm Loan Act may 
well be proud of the start that has been 
made but actual experience has shown that 
some changes must be brought about, and 
now would seem to be the time to give them 
consideration. 

SOME CHANGES NECES8AHY 

Experience usually brings out some de- 
fects in any new law and the operating ex- 
perience of the Farm Loan System would 
seem to indicate that numerous small 
changes should be made, and in addition 
thereto consideration should be given to the 
two main reasons for the failure of the Fed- 
eral Land Banks to measure up to the ex- 
pectations of those who believe in a great 
national system of land credit. These two 
reasons are: First, the disinclination of the 
farmer to carry out the complicated pro- 
cedure necessary to obtain a loan; and sec- 
ond, the failure of the Federal Land Banks 
to continuously market their bonds. 

The farmer is somewhat displeased with 
the necessity of buying stock, with double 
liability, in a local association before he is 
able to obtain a loan from the Federal 
Land Banks. He would much prefer to 
confine the transaction to the borrowing of 
money, without the necessity of buying the 
stock, and he would also prefer to handle 
the business through some regularly and 
permanently organized business concern 
rather than through a somewhat intangible 
association without a permanent office and 
lacking the facilities to properly look after 
his needs. 

It is interesting to note that the law now 
provides that under certain circumstances, 
incorporated banks, trust companies, mort- 
gage companies, or savings institutions, 
chartered by the states in which each has 
its principal office, may be employed by 
Federal Land Banks as agents to procure 



and handle loans, and it would seem as 
though greater success would come to the 
system if the local Farm Loan Associations 
were to be abolished, and in their place 
were to be substituted these financial insti- 
tutions enumerated in the law, together with 
national banks, most of which are already 
engaged to a limited extent in the farm 
mortgage business. An arrangement under 
which the banks of America could become 
members of the Farm I^>an System would 
result in the transfer of many mortgages 
from the banks to the system and would In- 
sure its widespread usefulness and success, 
for city banks and mortgage institutions 
would doubtless be glad to join and our 
thousands of country banks, largely owned 
by the farmers, would surely come to con- 
stitute its most enthusiastic supporters. 

The cooperation of our banks would 
promptly bring about the simplification of 
the procedure required of the farmer in 
quest of a loan and would provide thou- 
sands of well equipped, permanent local 
headquarters for the Farm Loan System. 
Such co-operation would also insure the 
services of experienced financial men, would 
guarantee the making of safe loans based 
on conservative values and would save all 
of the overhead costs of local associations, 
for the banks could handle the business 
without any additional expense. 



WHOLESALE PRICES IN NOVEMBER 



A further slight drop in the general 
level of wholesale prices is shown for 
November by information gathered by 
the United States Department of La- 
bor through the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The bureau's weighted index 
number, based on 327 commodities or 
price series, stands at 149 compared 
with 150 for the preceding month. 

The largest decreases took place 
among farm products, particularly cot- 
ton, wheat, rye, cattle, hogs, sheep and 
poultry. Clothing and metals also were 
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cheaper than in the month before. No 
change in the general price level was 
reported for the groups of foods, chemi- 
cals and drugs, house-furnishing goods, 
and miscellaneous commodities. In the 
groups of fuel and building materials 
prices averaged higher than in October. 

Below are shown the index numbers 
of wholesale prices in the United 
States, by groups of commodities, as 
computed by the Bureau of Labor 
statistics for the months named. The 
figures for the last named month are 
preliminary and subject to revision. 
The base used in computing these index 
numbers is the average for the calendar 
year, 1913. 



INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES, BY GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES 

(1913 equals 100) 



Farm products 

Food, etc. 

Cloths and clothing 

Fuel and lighting 

Metals and metal 

products 

Building materials 

Chemicals and drugs- 
House-furnishing 

goods 

Miscellaneous 

All commodities 



1920 


1921 


1921 


Nov. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


165 


119 


114 


195 


142 


142 


234 


190 


186 


258 


182 


186 


170 


121 


119 


274 


192 


197 


207 


162 


162 


369 


218 


218 


220 


145 


145 


207 


150 


149 



Compared with prices in November, 
1920, it is seen from the above table 
that the general level has declined 
twenty-eight per cent. The greatest 
decrease is again shown for the group 
of house-furnishing goods, in which 
prices have fallen forty-one per cent. 
Farm products were thirty-one per cent, 
cheaper in November than in the cor- 
responding month of last year, metals 
and metal products were thirty per cent, 
cheaper, and fuel and building mate- 
rials were twenty-eight per cent, 
cheaper. Food products in the aggre- 
gate have declined twenty-seven per 
cent., chemicals and drugs twenty-one 
and three-quarter per cent., and cloth- 
ing twenty and one-half per cent, since 
November of last year. In the group 
of miscellaneous commodities, includ- 
ing such important articles as cotton- 
seed meal and oil, lubricating oil, jute, 
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bran and millfeed middlings, newsprint 
and wrapping paper, and wood pulp, 
the decrease has been thirty-four per 
cent. 

EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
IN NOVEMBER 1921 



to employees and nine show decreases. 
The largest increases are seven per 
cent, in paper making and 6.2 per cent, 
in iron and steel. Silk shows a de- 
crease of 13.5 per cent, and automobiles 
a decrease of 8.5 per cent. 



The United States Department of 
Labor through the Bureaa of Labor 
Statistics received and tabulated re- 
ports concerning the volume of em- 
ployment in November, 1921, from rep- 
resentative establishments in thirteen 
manufacturing industries and in bitu- 
minous coal mining. 

Comparing the figures of November, 
1921, with those of identical establish- 
ments for November, 1920, it appears 
that in eight industries there were in- 
creases in the number of persons em- 
ployed, while in six there were de- 
creases. The largest increase, seventy- 
four per cent., is shown in the woolen 
industry. Men’s ready-made clothing 
shows an increase of 54.1 per cent, and 
hosiery and underwear an increase of 
38.3 per cent. The most important de- 
creases are 33.1 per cent, in iron and 
steel and 25.2 per cent, in car building 
and repairing. 

Five of the fourteen industries show 
increases in the total amount of the pay 
roll for November, 1921, as compared 
with November, 1920, and nine show 
decreases. The most important per- 
centage increase, 58.2, appears in the 
woolen industry. Iron and steel show 
a decrease of 64.2 per cent, and both 
car building and repairing and paper 
making a decrease of thirty-eight per 
cent. 

Figures show that for November, 
1921, and October, 1921 in seven 
industries there were increases in 
the number of persons on the pay 
roll in November as compared with 
October, and in seven a decrease. The 
largest increases, 7.1 per cent, and 5.9 
per cent., appear in paper making and 
car building and repairing, respective- 
ly. Decreases of 3.5 per cent, and 3.2 
per cent, are shown for automobiles and 
silk. 

In comparing November, 1921, with 
October, 1921, five industries show in- 
creases in the amount of money paid 



CHANGE8 IN WAGE RATES AND PER 
CAPITA EARNINGS 



During the period October 15 to No- 
vember 15, there were wage changes 
made by some of the establishments in 
seven of the fourteen industries. 

Iron and steel: One-half of the force 
of one establishment were reduced 
twenty per cent, in wages. A wage re- 
duction of approximately sixteen per 
cent, was made to twenty-six per cent, 
of the men in one mill, while almost the 
entire force of another mill were re- 
duced fifteen per cent, in wages. De- 
creases ranging from ten to fifteen per 
cent, were made to all employees in one 
establishment. A twelve per cent, de- 
crease, affecting the entire force in one 
establishment and eighty-five per cent, 
of the force in another establishment, 
was reported by two concerns. A de- 
crease of about nine per cent, was made 
by two concerns, affecting all men in 
the first concern and eight per cent, of 
the men in the second concern. Four 
plants reported a reduction of eight 
per cent, in rates of wages which af- 
fected sixty per cent, of the force in 
two plants, forty per cent, of the force 
in the third plant and ten per cent, of 
the force in the fourth plant. In three 
establishments, a decrease of seven per 
cent, was made to thirty-five per cent., 
forty per cent., and sixty per cent, of 
the employees, respectively. Fifty- five 
per cent, of the force in one mill was 
reduced six per cent, in wages. Im- 
proved business conditions were re- 
ported for this pay-roll period and the 
per capital earnings show an increase 
of 1.8 per cent, when October and No- 
vember figures are compared. 

Automobiles: In one plant, about 

three per cent, of the force were 
granted wage rate increases ranging 
from ten to twenty per cent., while 
twenty-six per cent, of the force had 
wage reductions ranging from eight to 
twelve per cent. A decrease of ten per 
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cent, in rates of wages to thirty per 
cent, of the employees was reported by 
one establishment. Less time was 
worked in this industry and the per 
capita earnings for November show a 
decrease of 5.2 per cent, when com- 
pared with those for October. 

Car building and repairing: A de- 
crease of ten per cent, in rates of wages 
to fifteen per cent, of the force was re- 
ported by one plant. The per capita 
earnings for November when compared 
with those for October show a decrease 
of 0.7 per cent. 

Cotton manufacturing: The per cap- 
ita earnings for November have in- 
creased three per cent, over those for 
October. 

Cotton finishing: A decrease of 5.6 
per cent in per capita earnings was 
noted when October and November pay 
rolls were compared. 

Hosiery and underwear: When com- 
paring November per capita earnings 
with those of the previous month, a de- 
crease of 4.2 per cent, was reported. 

Woolen: Improved business condi- 



tions were reported for this industry. 
The per capita earnings were 3.9 per 
cent, greater for November than for 
October. 

Silk: A wage decrease of ten per 
cent, was reported by three mills, af- 
fecting all employees in the first mill, 
and thirty-one per cent, of the em- 
ployees in the second mill. The per- 
centage of employees affected in the 
third mill was not stated. In two 
plants, a decrease of eight per cent, was 
made to ninety per cent, and ninety- 
five per cent, of the forces, respectively. 
Reductions in forces and wages oc- 
curred throughout this industry, caus- 
ing the per capita earnings for Novem- 
ber to be lessened 10.7 per cent., when 
compared with October. 

Men’s ready-made clothing: Per cap- 
ita earnings for November increased 0.4 
per cent, when compared with October 
as work was slack between seasons. 

Leather: A wage rate decrease of 
twelve per cent., affecting eighty-eight 
per cent, of the force, was reported by 
one tannery. A decrease of 5.8 per 
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cent, in per capita earnings is reported 
for November as compared with Octo- 
ber. 

Boots and shoes: An increase of ap- 
proximately twelve per cent, was 
granted to four per cent of the em- 
ployees in one plant. The entire force 
of another plant was reduced twelve 
and one-half per cent, in wages. One 
establishment reported a general wage 
decrease of ten per cent., while six 
other establishments made reductions of 
ten per cent., affecting sixty per cent, 
of the force in two establishments, 
fifty-one per cent, of the force in the 
third establishment, twenty-six per 
cent, in the fourth establishment, ten 
per cent, in the fifth establishment and 
about three per cent, in the sixth estab- 
lishment. Slight business depression 
was reported for some of the establish- 
ments and the per capita earnings show 
a decrease of 2.5 per cent, when October 
and November pay rolls are compared. 

Paper making: All employees of one 
establishment were reduced ten per 
cent, in wages. In one mill, a decrease 
of nine per cent, in wage rates was 
made to about three per cent, of the 
men, while in another mill twenty-one 
per cent, of the men were decreased 
five per cent. Although business con- 
ditions are improving generally, a very 
slight decrease of 0.1 per cent, is re- 
ported for per capita earnings for No- 
vember when compared with October. 

Cigar manufacturing: Curtailed op- 
erations caused a decrease of 5.7 per 
cent, in per capita earnings for Novem- 
ber as compared with per capita earn- 
ings for October. 

Bituminous coal: Mines were not 
working to full capacity and the per 
capita earnings for November show a 
decline of nine per cent, when com- 
pared with those for October. 

INCREASING 8ECURITY DEMAND 

On the increasing demand for securi- 
ties the New York agent of the Federal 
Reserve Bank says in the December 
bulletin that: 

Evidence of increasing breadth of demand 
for fixed income securities appeared in No- 
vember in the heavy over-subscription of an 
issue of $50,000,000 six per cent, twenty- 
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year bonds of a public utility corporation. 
Of nearly 68,000 subscribers, more than 54,- 
000 asked for bonds of $5,000 or less to a 
total of more than $126,000,000, and over 
25,000 asked for bonds of $1,000 or less to 
a total of over $22,000,000. These bonds were 
offered on a six and one-quarter per cent, 
basis, up to that time the lowest yield this 
year for any issues of private concerns 
other than railroads. On November 21, 
$20,000,000 one-year notes of another pub- 
lic utility corporation were sold on close 
to a six per cent, basis, compared with eight 
per cent., on a similar issue of the same 
corporation last December. Further evi- 
dence of greater ease in the market ap- 
peared in an offering of a block of pre- 
ferred stock on less than a seven per cent, 
basis. 

Demand for state and municipal securities 
exceeded the supply, despite the fact that 
offerings were in exceptionally heavy vol- 
ume. In consequence, prices rose; so that 
issues of better grade were offered to yield 
about four and three-quarter per cent., com- 
pared with five per cent, a month ago, and 
five and one-quarter per cent, two months 
ago. In the case of one issue a new low 
on the movement of 4.20 per cent. was. 
reached. 
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New South American issues brought out 
in November were $10, 500, (XX) Chilean Gov- 
ernment eight per cent, twenty-five-year 
bonds, and $10,000,000 State of Rio Grande 
de Sol, United States of Brazil, twenty-five 
year eight per cent, bonds, both issues be- 
ing sold at prices to yield a little over eight 
per cent. In addition, there was offered an 
issue of $2*2,779,300 six per cent, bonds of 
the French cities of Marseilles, Lyons, and 
Bordeaux, on a 7.65 per cent, basis, the 
first European offering this year to net be- 
low eight per cent. The bonds were the un- 
sold balance of an issue originally offered 
here in 1919. 

For October, the total of new corporation 
issues was slightly more than $100,000,000, 
the smallest monthly total in more than two 
years, and less than a third as large as the 
total in October last year. In November, 
however, financing became more active, 
probably due in part to lower rates, and sev- 
eral large issues were sold, in most cases 
bonds of public utility corporations. Up to 
November 23, issues of all classes reached 
a total nearly double that in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

GOLD NOW IN EXCESS OF NOTES 

On the subject of liquidation the 
Girard National Bank of Philadelphia 
says in its December letter: 

Liquidation in industrial and commercial 
i«o 



lines is more and more reflected in the bank- 
ing position of the country, which also has 
been enormously strengthened by the great 
inflow of gold, which the strain of the world 
to meet current international settlements 
has brought to the United States to a total 
which is already unwieldy and may become 
dangerous if extreme care be not exercised. 
The gold stock in the country on December 
1 was stated by the government at $3,545,- 
000,000, a total greater than ever before, 
and equal to forty to forty-six per cent, of 
the entire world stock of money gold, as 
variously figured. It is noteworthy that 
the Federal Reserve Banks now hold gold 
in an amount actually more than 100 cents 
for every dollar of note circulation out- 
standing — and that after setting aside the 
thirty-five per cent, reserve against their 
deposit liabilities. 

It is also worthy of special attention, as 
constituting an underlying factor of vast 
importance, that, with the gold stock in the 
country so greatly increased as it has been, 
and especially since the beginning of this 
year, the total of money in circulation in the 
United States has been materially reduced. 
On December 1 it stood at $5,676,700,000, or 
$686,800,000 less than a year before, with 
the per capita circulation reduced from 
$59.41 to $52.19. The Federal Reserve Bank 
circulation on December 7 was down to $2,- 
373,000,000, which compares with $3,445,- 
000,000 at the peak point, which was at the 
end of last year. 
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T HE annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association 
will be held in New York City the 
week of September 24, 1922. 



EASTERN STATES 

DR. GIANNINI TO HEAD BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 

Dr. A. H. Giannini, president of the East 
River National Bank of New York and 
vice-president of the Bank of Italy of San 
Francisco, has just been selected to head 
the Commercial Trust Company of New 
York as chairman of its board of directors 
and as the active head of its official organ- 
ization. 

The Commercial Trust Company is one 
of New York’s large uptown banks, loca- 
ted at Times Square. It has a capital and 
surplus of $1,500,000, with deposits of ap- 
proximately $8,000,000. Its acquisition by 
the same interests that control the East 
River National Bank, with Dr. Giannini at 
the head of both institutions, has occasioned 
much comment in eastern financial circles. 
The remarkable success with which Dr. 
Giannini has met in building the resources 
of the East River National from $4,000,- 
000 to more than $25,000,000 is regarded as 
one of the recent high points in New York 
banking achievements. 

Dr. Giannini will now be the active head 
of these two New York banks controlling 
upwards of $50,000,000 in assets. Although 
he has been in New York but a few years, 
he is generally recognized as one of its 
leading financiers. 

Prior to his activities as a New York 
banker, Dr. Giannini was associated here 
with the Bank of Italy, and is one of San 
Francisco’s most prominent men. He served 
as a member of the board of supervisors 
of the city and county of San Francisco 
during the administration of Mayor Edward 
Robeson Taylor in the trying days that fol- 
lowed the San Francisco Are. 

Association with Dr. Giannini as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Com- 
mercial Trust Company is James Wood, 
formerly manager of the St. Francis Hotel. 
Mr. Woods, since leaving San Francisco, has 
been active with the John McE. Bowman 
chain of hotels which include the Biltmore 
and Belmont in New York. He will con- 
tinue his connections with that organization. 

It is expected that Dr. Giannini will visit 
San Francisco the early part of the year. 
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ELMORE F. HIGGINS APPOINTED 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 

Elmore F. Higgins has been appointed 
a second vice-president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. 

Mr. Higgins has been an assistant cashier 
of the bank since March, 1919, having pre- 
viously been chief national bank examiner 
for the Sixth Federal Reserve District Be- 
fore entering the Government service, he 
was assistant examiner for the New Or- 
leans Clearing-house Association. 

PLAN TO PROMOTE THRIFT 

A plan to promote thrift through the 
schools and to educate children on the sav- 
ings bank idea has been proposed by 
Edward C. Delafield, president of the Bank 
of America, New York, and director of the 
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Empire City Savings Bank before the New 
York Savings Bank Association. Arthur S. 
Van Winkle, president of the Empire City 
Savings Bank, chairman of the group, pre- 
sided at the luncheon meeting, which was 
held at the Hotel Astor, December 16. 

Group visits of school children to savings 
banks during banking hours, made clear by 
simple explanations of how the banks work, 
are a feature of this plan. Children would 
be encouraged actually to start accounts so 
that their schoolmates would see how simple 
and interesting thrift is in practice. 

“The thrift habits of the nation should be 
instilled in the children,” said Mr. Delafield. 
“It is the duty of the savings bank to en- 
list the co-operation of every possible existing 
agency of education in this work. The sav- 
ings banks have the facilities for collecting 
and conserving the surplus resources of the 
people but they have not the facilities for 
bringing the people into the banks. They 
must work through other agencies to this 
end. 

“The need for such education in thrift is 
three-fold,” pointed out Mr. Delafield. 



“Thrift is an essential habit in personal hap- 
piness. Wider practice of thrift is essential 
if the savings banks are to maintain their 
growth of business. And at the present 
time thrift through the banks is necessary 
to create new capital for repairing the 
wastes of the world war.” 

Mr. Delafield's plan is to be worked out 
by a committee appointed by Chairman Van 
Winkle. 

METROPOLITAN TRUST 
APPOINTMENTS 

Vice-President Harold B. Thorne an- 
nounces that at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of New York, Henry F. Corwin, 
Edward C. DeVarennes and Arthur L. 
Barnes were appointed assistant treasurers. 
Mr. Corwin has been with the company for 
seven years serving as manager of the credit 
department. Mr. DeVarennes has been with 
the company for over sixteen years and for 
several years past has been head of the loan 
department. Mr. Barnes for some time past 
has acted as chief clerk. 

ORGANIZING A NEW BANK 

A new bank, to be known as the Hamilton 
National and to be located in the Heck- 
scher Building, is being organized by 
Edmund L. Fisher, formerly Deputy Con- 
troller of the City of New York. Mr. Fisher 
will be the president. It will have a capital 
of $1,000,000. 

NEW CALENDAR OF UNITED 
STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

“The Dawn of the Republic” is the title 
of the 1922 calendar now being distributed 
by the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York. It is in the form 
of an illumination from an original paint- 
ing by Percy Moran depicting General 
Washington in winter quarters at Valley 
Forge in contemplation of the dawn of a 
new civilization which is breaking before 
him, and which symbolizes his dream of our 
great republic. The subject is the twelfth 
in the Colonial series adopted by the com- 
pany for its calendars. 

NEW BANKING CORPORATION 
DIRECTORS 

Charles E. Mitchell, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors 
of the International Banking Corporation. 
H. T. S. Green, president, was reelected. 
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and the following five directors added to the 
board: Charles E. Mitchell, John A. Gar- 
ver of Sherman and Sterling, Joseph P. 
Grace of W. R. Grace and Company, Arthur 
Kavanaugh, vice-president of the National 
City Bank, and Beekman Winthrop of Rob- 
ert Winthrop and Company. 

NEW EXECUTIVE MANAGER OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION 

At a meeting of the administrative com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Association 
in Washington, December 13, Guy E. Bower- 
man presented his resignation as executive 
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O UNDERWOOD ft UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON. D C. 

FRED N. SHEPHERD 

Newly elected executive manager of the American 
Bankers Association 

manager of the association and it was ac- 
cepted with sincere regret. Fred N. Shep- 
herd, business manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States was chosen 
to succeed him. Mr. Shepherd began his 
duties January 1. 

The spring meeting of the executive coun- 
cil of the American Bankers Association 
will be held at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, May 7. 



The Oldest Bank 
in America 



C HARTERED by the Conti- 
nental Congress in I 78 1 , the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 

Today with Capital of $1,000,- 
000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits of $2,375,000 and Total 
Resources of over $35,000,- 
000, this bank is better prepared 
than ever to fill its important place 
among the great financial institu- 
tions of the United States. 
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GUARANTY COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Guaranty Company of New York, 
held December 21, 1921, Charles H. Sabin 
was elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors and Harold Stanley was elected 
president of the company. 

THE SHIPPING BOARD AND OUR 
MERCHANT MARINE 

A book entitled “The Shipping Board and 
our Merchant Marine” is being distributed 
by the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York. The booklet presents an analy- 
sis of the situation now existing in the 
United States, wherein the shipping board 
constitutes an important factor in the eco- 
nomic situation of the country. 

Because of the power of its huge fleet and 
the influence of its policies and decisions 
upon the development of the entire Ameri- 
can merchant marine, the activities of the 
shipping board are of wide current interest. 
The book analyzes in detail the shipping 



legislation of the country prior to the war 
and since, and presents the immediate prob- 
lems of the shipping board and indicates 
their solutions. 



IRVING NATIONAL GIVES 
PROMOTIONS 

The Irving National Bank of New York 
announces the following promotions of of- 
ficers: D. T. Johnson, formerly assistant 
vice-president, to be vice-president; P. F. 
Gray, formerly cashier, and William Grafe, 
formerly assistant cashier, to be assistant 
vice-presidents; C. V. Allnutt, formerly 
auditor, to be cashier, and G. A. Bryson, 
formerly assistant auditor, to be auditor. 

MORRIS PLAN INSURANCE 
ANNIVERSARY 

The Morris Plan Insurance Society, 
which completed its fourth year on Novem- 
ber 30, has issued 100,724 policies for an ag- 
gregate amount of $18,720,231, of which 30,- 
663 polices for $6,973,125 are now outstand- 
ing. The society’s capital and surplus are 
$100,000 each and on November 30 its un- 
divided profits amounted to $100,188, of 
which $51,542 had been accumulated in the 
first eleven months of 1921. The society was 
organized primarily for the purpose of in- 
suring borrowers from the 100 Morris Plan 
banks and companies in the United States 
for the amount of their loans so long as 
they are outstanding, which is usually fifty 
weeks. 



COLUMBIA BANK MOVES IN NEW 
QUARTERS 

On January 3, the Columbia Bank of New 
York moved into their new quarters at the 
southeast corner of Fifth avenue and Forty- 
third street. Three new departments were 
opened in the new rooms: a woman’s de- 
partment, thrift department and safe de- 
posit vaults. 

The woman’s department is equipped for 
handling women’s accounts, with an expert 
manager in charge. The thrift department 
will accommodate those who wish to save 
regularly. The safe deposit vaults have a 
capacity of thousands of small and large 
boxes with thirty-seven rooms at the dis- 
posal of the boxholders. 



BANK OF AMERICA 



The Bank of America of New York has 
announced the following appointments: M. 
R. Coffman, manager business development; 
E. R. Gafford, manager new business de- 
partment; W. Woolford, manager publicity 
and service department. 
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Two employees of the bank were honored 
for their long services by the presentation 
of gold watches by Edward C. Delafield, 
president of the bank. Irving L. Griffin, 
a paying teller, was remembered on the com- 
pletion of twenty-five years of service. 
Charles K. Gedney, in charge of the bank’s 
stockrooms, in recognition of thirty years 
of continuous service. 

PETER S. STEEXSTRUP 

Alfred F. Sloan, Jr., vice-president in 
charge of operations of General Motors 
Corporation, New York, makes the follow- 
ing announcement of change in personnel 
effective January 1, 1922. 

Peter S. Steenstrup, vice-president and 
general manager of General Motors Export 
Company, has been transferred to the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation as an assistant to 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., to undertake special 
duties. 

BANK DIVIDENDS 

The directors of the State Bank of New 
York declared an extra dividend of four per 
cent, on the capital stock in addition to the 
regular semi-annual payment of six per 
cent. Both dividends are payable January 
8 to stockholders of record December 15. 

The board also voted a bonus to officers 
and employees of the State Safe Deposit 
Company as well as the State Bank, based 
on the length of service of the individual. 
Ten per cent of annual salaries was paid 
to those who have been in the service one 
year, and the percentage increases up to 
twenty-five per cent for those who had 
been with the bank and deposit company 
ten years or more. 

The board of directors of the Columbia 
Trust Company of New York declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of four per cent, 
and an extra dividend of two per cent., 
payable December 31, 1921. 

The Bank of New York has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of five per cent, 
and an extra of three per cent., payable 
January 3 to stock of record December 21. 

The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, of New York, on December 23 
declared a quarterly dividend of four per 
cent payable January 3 to stockholders of 
record December 27. The directors voted 
an additional compensation of fifteen per 
cent of the amount of salaries paid to offi- 
cers and employees during the year. 

At the regular meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, held December 21, 1921, a quar- 
terly dividend of four per cent, was de- 
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dared on the outstanding capital stock of 
the company, the same to be payable on 
December 31, 1921, to stockholders of rec- 
ord December 23, 1921. 

At the same meeting an extra dividend 
of four per cent, was declared on the out- 
standing capital stock of the company, the 
same to be payable on January 10, 1922, to 
stockholders of record, December 23, 1921. 

The directors of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank of New York, dedared a 
regular quarterly dividend of five per cent, 
and an extra dividend of two per cent., pay- 
able January 3 to stockholders of record 
December 24. This makes the dividend dis- 
tribution twenty-two per cent, for the year 
1921. The annual dividend was increased 
in 1919 from sixteen per cent, to twenty 
per cent. Up to 1916 the annual dividend 
was twelve per cent. 

PRESIDENT OF SEABOARD BANK 
SELLS RESIDENCE 

Samuel G. Bayne, president of the Sea- 
board National Bank of New York has 
sold his home at Riverside Drive and One 
Hundred and Eighth street. New York, on 
the site of which a fourteen-story apart- 
ment will be built. 

This residence has been the scene of many 
important social events. 

All bank presidents in the city were in- 
vited there to view the centennial of the 
Hudson River, the Dewey parade and the 
two Grant parades. 

Mr. Bayne intends to occupy the entire 
top floor of the new structure for his own 
residence because it has one of the finest 
views in New York, both up and down the 
river, and is as accessible as any point on 
Manhattan Island. 

BANK INCREASES CAPITAL 

At a special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Corn Exchange Bank of New York, 
the proposition to increase the capital stock 
from $7,500,000 to $8,250,000 was ratified. 
The additional shares will be offered to 
stockholders at par in proportion to their 
holdings. 

S. C. JAYNE HAS BEEN CASHIER 
FIFTY-THREE YEARS 

S. C. Jayne celebrated on December 20, 
1921, his eighty-third birthday. On Janu- 
ary 1 he completed fifty- three years as 
cashier of the First National Bank of Ber- 
wick, Pa., a record that is without equal 
in the state. In honor of the double anni- 
versary, his friends remembered him and 



banking rooms throughout most of the day 
were the scene of an impromptu reception. 
The bank force had bouquets of flowers ar- 
ranged at Mr. Jayne’s desk and throughout 
the bank, and many friends visited him to 
tender congratulations. 



ARNOLD F. SMITH 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Lincoln Trust Company of New York, 
Arnold F. Smith, manager of the credit de- 
partment, was appointed an assistant sec- 
retary of the company. 



BOOKLET ON CEREMONY AT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

The Bankers Trust Company, of New 
York, has recently issued an attrac- 
tive booklet containing a comprehen- 
sive account of the ceremony in West- 
minster Abbey on October 17, 1921, on 
the occasion of the presentation to Britain’s 
Unknown Warrior of the American Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, which was pin- 
ned on the grave of the Unknown by Gen- 
eral Pershing. The material contained in 
the booklet was reprinted from the London 
Times of October 17, 1921, and contains 
a more complete account of this impressive 
ceremony than has yet appeared in this 
country. In addition to the account of the 
ceremony, the booklet contains a reprint of 
the official announcement by the British Sec- 
retary of War, at a dinner in honor of Gen- 
eral Pershing on the evening of the same 
day, of the inspiringly worded award by 
His Majesty the King of the Victoria Cross 
to America’s Unknown Warrior. 

On the first page of the booklet has been 
printed the following statement by General 
Pershing: 

“I feel sure that if just what occurred, 
with all the sentiment and feeling that went 
with it, could be conveyed to the people 
of Great Britain all over the world and the 
people of America, it would go far toward 
uniting them in a common sympathy and in 
a common purpose.” 

NATIONAL CITY BANK OPENS 
THRIFT DEPARTMENT 



The National City Bank of New York in 
its uptown branch at Madison avenue and 
Forty-second street, is opening a compound 
interest department for savings accounts. 
This is a new departure for that great bank- 
ing institution. Its idea to encourage thrift 
and savings meets with widespread ap- 
proval. 

The location for the new department is 
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considered in banking circles almost ideal. 
The banking house at Forty-second street 
and Madison avenue is near the center of the 
heaviest traffic in the city. From the stand- 
point of the general public, to whom the 
element of convenience is of great impor- 
tance, the location is regarded as excellent. 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
Referring to the closing of the Italian 
Discount and Trust Company by the State 
Superintendent of Banks, following the re- 
ported failure of the Banca Italiana Di 
Sconto of Rome, Italy, W. C. Potter, presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, made the following statement: 
“Due to the fact that the Guaranty Trust 



Company had a former interest in the stock 
of the Italian Discount and Trust Company, 
purchased at the time of its organization, 
two officers of the Guaranty Trust Company 
have occupied position upon its board of di- 
rectors. In April last the Guaranty Trust 
Company sold its entire holding in the stock 
of the Italian Discount and Trust Company 
to the Banca Italiana Di Sconto, at a pre- 
mium above the cost and since then has had 
no interest in its business. The Italian Dis- 
count and Trust Company has no indebted- 
ness to the Guaranty Trust Company. On 
the contrary, the Guaranty Trust Company 
carries a credit balance from that institu- 
tion. The Banca Italiana di Sconto has a 
moderate loan with the Guaranty Trust 
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Company, entirely secured by Liberty bonds. 
The closing of the doors of the Italian Dis- 
count and Trust Company was due to the 
failure of the Banca Italians Di Sconto to 
pay its lira claims.” 

CITY BANK ELECTIONS 

The National City Bank of New York 
has announced the following elections in its 
English and European staffs: 

George K. Weeks, who has been European 
representative of the National City Com- 
pany and a vice-president of the institution, 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
bank; Paul Grosjean, who has been in 
charge of the Brussels branch of the hank, 
has also been elected a vice-president. Paul 
F. Fatzer, who has been manager of the 
Paris branch of the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company, has been retained by the 
National City Bank to manage its Paris 
branch. 

Announcement was also made that the 
Second National Bank will complete its 
merger with the National City Bank at the 
close of business on December 31. Begin- 
ning Tuesday, January 3, the National City 
Bank branch at Broadway and Twenty- 
sixth street will be consolidated with its 
Fifth avenue branch at Twenty-eighth street 
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and Fifth avenue, the former home of the 
Second National. In connection with this 
consolidation, the National City Bank an- 
nounced the following elections and appoint- 
ments: 

Arthur L. Burns and Edward H. Peaslee 
elected vice-presidents ; Charles W. Case 
and William Fabst appointed assistant vice- 
presidents; Edward H. Webb, John H. 
Hoverman and Robert E. Shotwell ap- 
pointed assistant cashiers. 

CHINESE BANK OPENS 



The Chinese Merchants Bank, Ltd., of 
Hong Kong has opened the first Chinese 
bank in New York city with offices in the 
Woolworth Building. This branch is under 
the supervision of L. N. Lau, a Cornell Uni- 
versity graduate, thoroughly trained in 
modern banking methods. 

The bank will confine itself wholly to a 
foreign trade business, specializing in ex- 
change, letters of credit, and other foreign 
trade transactions. 

The Chinese Merchants Bank was organ- 
ized in 1918, under the banking laws of the 
British Crown Colony of Hong Kong with 
a capital of $5,000,000 or about $2,500,000 
in American money. The organizers, stock- 
holders, officers and directors are all Chinese 
merchants and leaders in commerce. 
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OR the second time in ten years the 
growth of the Springfield National 
Bank, at Springfield, Mass., required 
extensive enlargement of its banking 
quarters. The spacious main banking room 
and colonnades in veined Carrara Italian mar- 
ble, with counter screens and public desks in 
bronze, is one of the finest in New England. 



Thomas M. James Company 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 

31 East 27th St., New York 
511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN NEW 
ENGLAND STATES 

T HE general holiday trade in New Eng- 
took a sudden spurt during the week 
immediately preceding Christmas that was 
surprising in its vigor. Up to that week 
trade had been only moderately good, but 
the spurt carried the big stores well ahead 
of last year in the volume of goods moved 
and from two to ten per cent, ahead of last 
year in money value. The smaller stores 
even ran ahead of this, with the result that 
merchandise shelves are pretty well cleaned 
and fairly heavy orders have now gone for- 
ward to jobbers and manufacturers for re- 
stocking. The unexpected rush of Christ- 
mas buying was as pleasing as it was sur- 
prising, for it uncovered a buying capacity 
on the part of the public that makes the 
future look much brighter than it did a 
month ago. Unemployment is steadily on 
the decrease, and while at this writing the 
great textile, shoe and leather industries are 
a bit quiet, it is more the quiet of inventory 
time and year-end hesitancy than any slump 
in business. 

Financial conditions have improved. 
Money is fairly plentiful and rates are low 
enough to attract borrowers of good stand- 
ing. The steady demand for bonds and 
high grade stock for permanent investment 
accounts shows no sign of diminishing, al- 
though the more speculative side of the 
market has, for the moment, fallen into the 
doldrums. Here as elsewhere in the coun- 
try, the feeling is that many of the stocks 
and bonds have risen faster than the im- 
provement in general business really war- 
ranted and it is to be expected that a pe- 
riod of quiet must prevail for a while yntil 
the market has fully digested the advances 
already registered. 

The tariff agitation is interesting New 
England greatly and the hide and leather 
interests have been especially concerned. 
Just w r hat the outcome will be is difficult to 
determine at this writing. 

The outlook for building and general con- 
struction work in New England is bright- 
ening steadily. Cement, brick, lumber and 
other supplies have dropped sharply in 
price, in fact since the first of the year the 
decreases have brought prices well down to- 
ward pre-war levels. During the past month 
or six weeks prices have hardened a bit, 
showing at least that the period of decline 
is over, and this fact has apparently made 
its impression on the public so that a new 
interest in building operations has been 
aroused, and the prospects are bright for 
a very busy spring. 

Easier money conditions and an increased 



supply of mortgage money have helped the 
real estate market materially, and in spite 
of the usual winter dullness there is a good 
volume of business going through the 
brokers* offices. Downtown business prop- 
erty in the larger cities is much more active 
than it has been for many months. 

Business failures here, as elsewhere in the 
country, are abnormally heavy, running 
sharply ahead of the corresponding period 
of last year. The failures are widely dis- 
tributed both as to locality and line of busi- 
ness and there is no evidence of any new 
strain anywhere. For the last two or three 
weeks it has seemed as though there was 
some slight improvement, and we are in- 
clined to believe that we have seen the 
worse in this respect. 



INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 
ELECTIONS 

On November 29 the board of directors 
of the Industrial Trust Company of Provi- 
dence, R. I., elected the following officers: 
Chairman of the board, Col. S. M. Nichol- 
son; vice-presidents, Eben N. Littlefield, 
James It. MacColl; directors, Harry Par- 
sons Cross, George M. Parks. 

Col. Nicholson is perhaps best known as 




COL. S. M. NICHOLSON 
Recently elected chairman'of thelboard Industrial 
Trust Company of Providence 
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the president and general manager of the 
Nicholson File Company, Providence, and 
the American Screw Company, Providence, 
both of which concerns he has maintained 
as very profitable enterprises. He is also 
an officer or director in eighteen other cor- 
porations. Born in Providence, he is sixty 
years old. His widespread business inter- 
ests have given him a national reputation 
as an industrial and financial leader. He 
was a delegate to the Republican national 
convention in 1904 and a presidential elector 
in 1916. Besides being a member of sev- 
eral local clubs he also holds a membership 
in the Union League, New York Yacht, 
Metropolitan, Bankers, India House and 
Machinery Clubs of New York. 

Eben N. Littlefield is a director of sev- 
eral large Rhode Island corporations. He 
is a commissioner of sinking funds of the 
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State of Rhode Island and the city of Paw- 
tucket, vice-president and trustee of the 
Pawtucket Memorial Hospital, president 
and a director of the Pawtucket Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company and president and 
director, Pawtucket Institution for Sav- 
ings. 

James R. MacColl is president and direc- 
tor of the Morris Plan Company of Rhode 
Island, chairman of the National Council of 
Cotton Manufacturers, a member of the 
executive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers and a trus- 
tee of the Pawtucket Memorial Hospital. 
He is also a director in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and a large 
number of well-known corporations. 

Harry Parsons Cross is a graduate of 
the Harvard Law School and has practised 
in Providence since 1901. He was chair- 
man of the Republican state convention in 
1906 and the next year received his appoint- 
ment as assistant attorney general. He is 
a director in several corporations and a 
member of the Rhode Island Bar Associa- 
tion and the Yale Club of New York. 

George M. Parks is manager of the Rhode 
Island branch of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and a director of 
the Hope Webbing Company of Rhode 
Island. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 

By Thomas Ewing Dabney 

A N interesting phase of the present 
business situation is that while large 
establishments have found things dull, the 
small neighborhood stores have found them 
very brisk. 

This is taken to mean that the laboring 
man and the emplo>ee is continuing to earn 
good money, despite the general retrench- 
ment in employment and the drop in wages. 
The neighborhood stores cater to this ele- 
ment; the other stores to an entirely differ- 
ent class. 

Business has been dull there because of 
the warm weather that held over so far 
into November. The winter buying of the 
better-off element hung fire. But the buy- 
ing of those whose wants are more elemen- 
tal and more immediate went right on, and 
they had the money to buy with. 

General business conditions in the South 
made slow progress during October, accord- 
ing to reports to the Sixth Federal Reserve 
Bank. Cotton weakened somewhat. The 
feeling of business men, however, is no less 
optimistic than it was when cotton was 
slanting skyward. Though many sections 
of the South raised so little cotton that they 
will not be able to benefit materially from 
its higher price, there is encouragement in 
the fact that more foodstuffs were pro- 
duced this year in the South than in a long 
time. 

The business by the department stores 
of the South shows reductions below last 
year’s levels, but the volume of goods that 
is moving is considerably larger. Buying 
is principally confined to necessities; lux- 
uries are a drug on the market. 

Figures compiled from representative de- 
partment stores show that October’s busi- 
ness this year was 16.1 per cent, below that 
of October, 1920, in Atlanta; 31.2 per cent, 
lower In Birmingham; 9.4 per cent, lower 
in New Orleans; 24.6 per cent: lower in 
Savannah; and an average of 15.1 per cent, 
lower throughout the district. 

From July 1 to October 31, Atlanta was 
30.6 per cent, lower; Birmingham 33.0 per 



cent lower; Nashville, 17.7 per cent lower; 
New Orleans, 11.4 per cent lower; Savan- 
nah, 27.2 per cent lower; and the average 
for the district was 31.8 per cent lower. 

These figures show that there has been 
improvement in the period July-October, for 
the later months overbalance the more un- 
favorable showing of the earlier. 

New Orleans has steadily maintained its 
lead over other southern cities, despite the 
low price of sugar and its effect in the situ- 
ation. 

In the wholesale business, increases have 
been shown in all lines except dry goods, 
drugs and farm implements. The dry goods 
trade averaged 14.2 per cent lower in Octo- 
ber than September; the drug, three per 
cent, lower; the farm implement, 20.9 per 
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cent, lower. The wholesale dry goods trade, 
however, was twenty-three per cent, greater 
in October, 1921, than in October, 1920; de- 
creases were registered in the other two 
lines. Wholesale groceries, hardware, shoes, 
furniture and stationery were from .6 to 
22.8 per cent, higher in October than Sep- 
tember, and higher, except in the case of 
groceries and stationery, than in October 
of last year. 

Estimates of production by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of the 
principal crops, show some interesting de- 
velopments. Georgia’s corn crop is said to 
be the largest on record. Alabama, Florida 
and Louisiana are also increasing their 
crop. Tennessee’s crop will be about 600,- 
000 bushels below last year’s. 

Larger crops of sweet potatoes are re- 
ported in Georgia, Louisiana and Tennes- 
see, though Mississippi’s have suffered sev- 
erely from the dry weather. 

The Irish potato crop in Louisiana and 
Georgia is larger than last year’s, but in 
Tennessee, it is one of the poorest on rec- 
ord. 

Tobacco production is reported smaller 
than last year’s. 

In Florida, excellent harvesting conditions 
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are reported. Money production has shown 
an increase, with an average of forty-five 
pounds per colony, compared with thirty- 
seven last year, but sixty in 1919. Citrus 
was damaged only ten per cent, by the 
fall storms. 

Dry weather has been detrimental to the 
best development of sugar cane, fall sown 
oats, and truck crops in Louisiana, but 
ideal for harvesting rice, sugar cane, corn 
and other crops. 

In Mississippi, it has been found that 
sorghum makes a more profitable yield per 
acre than other crops for ensilage purposes, 
and there is extensive acreage in that line. 

The level of prices paid producers of 
foodstuffs in the United States increased 
an average of 2.1 per cent, during Septem- 
ber; during the past ten years, they have 
usually dropped an average of 4.8 per cent 
in this month. Prices are now about twen- 
ty-nine per cent, lower than the average 
of the last ten years. 

Labor conditions have been steadily im- 
proving. Unemployment has dropped off. 

In the t xtile lines, production this year 
is running ahead of the same period of last 
year. Many mills are running at full capa- 
city, and it is expected that this condition 
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will be improved with the turn of the year, 
for there is little doubt but that cotton will 
rule higher — especially in view of the fact 
that the pink boll worm has been discov- 
ered in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
New Mexico. How far the infestation has 
spread, is not known; but it is the con- 
census that the possible if not actual re- 
duction of the supply of the staple will 
cause prices to rise, with a corresponding 
effect on business which always responds 
more readily to a rising than a falling mar- 
ket. 

In the iron and steel district of Ala- 
bama, more furnaces have been put into 
operation. Steel, as everybody knows, is 
the basic industry. Steel production gener- 
ally made a material increase in October 
over September. This is considered an un- 
failing barometer. 

An improvement in the coal production 
of Alabama is reported. This is in line 
with the general improvement in that in- 
dustry. 

The prices of naval stores have rallied. 
The demand for turpentine is greater than 
the demand for rosin. 

Business as reflected in the movement of 
checks through banks in the sixth district 
during October was 17.5 per cent. h»ss than 



for the same month of the year before, but 
9.8 per cent, greater than the month be- 
fore. At Nashville and Vicksburg, there 
were increases over October, 1920. 

Total loans and investments by member 
banks of the reserve system in the sixth 
district show a slight decrease. They were 
$461,461,000 in November as compared with 
$461,628,000 the month before, and $568,- 
840,000 the same month last year. Demand 
deposits were $217,880,000, an increase of 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND, VA. 

The First National Bank of Richmond, Va., a few years ago moved into its new twenty- 
story building. Since that time the traffic has increased so much that it became obvious 
that a clock well -placed would be of great convenience to pedestrians. 

The four-faced bronze clock shown above was designed by Alfred C. Bossom, New 
York architect, and is one of the largest of its kind in this country. It measures fifteen 
feet from the bottom of the bracket to the top of the eagle's wings, and is electrically con- 
trolled which insures its correct time always. Its great weight made it necessary to secure 
it to the steel fabric of the building, this being accomplished with such success that the 
great mass of the clock stands free and clear of the building while it is impossible to see 
where the stone has been cut to fix it to the building. 



$9,104,000 the month before, but $28,146,000 
less than the year before. Time deposits 
were $142,660,000, compared with $139,440,- 
000 the month before and $148,183,000 the 
year before. 

@ 

TO BUILD NEW BRANCH 

The American Trust Company of Rich- 
mond, Va., an affiliated institution of the 
American National Bank, is building an at- 
tractive branch in the uptown residential 
section of the city. This branch will serve 
in the capacity of a “neighborhood bank” 



to a large number of the city’s west end 
residents. 

CHATTANOOGA BANK’S ANNUAL 
DINNER 

The Chattanooga Savings Bank of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., gave its annual dinner to 
its employees on December 22, 1921. 

W. B. DRAKE, Ja. 

W. B. Drake, Jr., was recently elected 
president of the Mechanics Savings Bank 
of Raleigh, N. C., succeeding Col. Charles 
E. Johnson, who has retired after twenty- 
six years with that bank. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 

By Charles L. Hats 

P ROFITS of banks for the year now clos- 
ing have been generous, but not nearly 
so large as those of the previous year. In 
this year net earnings of thirty to fifty per 
cent, before taxes by large Chicago institu- 
tions were not uncommon, while those of 
a number of outlying banks with heavy 
holdings of savings accounts and all the 
good commercial paper they desired at 
eight per cent ran as high as sixty or sixty- 
five per cent. This year there have been 
some losses to write off, deposits are not 
so large as they were twelve months ago, 
and commercial paper is almost down to a 
five per cent, basis, as compared with the 
previous eight, while customers* loans are 
at six to eight and one-half per cent., a 
drop of nearly two per cent, in the year. 
Nevertheless dividend rates have been well 
maintained and there have been many in- 
creases, especially among the smaller insti- 
tutions of recent rapid growth. Failures 
have been very few, and confined almost 
entirely to the region that was most af- 
fected by the land speculation of two years 
ago and was overburdened by livestock and 
grain loans which have been slow in liquida- 
tion. The principal effect of the shrinkage 
in the year’s business is noticed in a marked 
reduction in the number of bonuses dis- 
tributed among employees, and in their 
sire. Just before the holidays last year the 
voting of extra compensation to the amount 
of twenty or twenty-five per cent, was com- 
mon. Profits had been good and the cost 
of living was high and it was sought in this 
manner to bring about a more equitable 
balance between the two. This year the 
large downtown banks of Chicago have as 
a rule given no bonuses, but a great many 
of the outlying institutions have kept up 
the practice. Ten or fifteen per cent., how- 
ever, is the maximum gratuity, and in many 
cases the figure has been reduced to five 
per cent. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, was among the first to announce 
that no bonus would be given, and while 
there was no concerted action on the part 
8 
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of others, the example was generally fol- 
lowed. The outcome probably would have 
been the same in any event, the reserve 
bank’s leadership being merely accidental. 

Retail business of the holiday season was 
good, but not heavy. As one of the lead- 
ing wholesalers expresses it, the merchant 
who was wideawake and pushed his trade 
did very well, but the one who sat back 
disconsolate, expecting slow buying, found 
that his expectations were realized. Dis- 
tribution of toys, fancy goods and kindred 
gift articles was satisfactory, but the pub- 
lic was more inclined than usual to make 
use of serviceable merchandise for the pur- 
poses of the season. This disposition gave 
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articles of apparel and household furnish- 
ings a little larger share of the holiday dis- 
tribution than they normally enjoy. The 
total turnover probably was a little ahead 
of last year’s in volume, and a little be- 
hind in dollars. 

It may be said without intending to be 
at all disquieting that wholesalers expect 
an increase in the number of failures among 
smaller tradesmen after the turn of the 
year, when the taking of inventories is con- 
cluded. There are still some who have not 
recovered from the over-expansion of two 
years ago and the subsequent drop in 
prices, but who have been struggling along 
hoping for a big holiday trade this year to 
pull them through. The year-end selling 
season has not been prosperous enough to 
solve the financial problems of all these 
hopeful ones. 

Conditions in the wholesale field are bet- 
ter than they were at the beginning of 1921. 
Orders are running ahead of the figures 
of twelve months ago and the ratio of vol- 
ume to orders also shows an improvement. 
The gains reported just before traveling 
forces came in for the holidays was in both 
road orders and those by mail. Two lines 
in which the improvement was regarded as 
especially significant are jewelry and rugs. 
These have both been slow for a good 
while, but now are running ahead of last 
year. Shoes are in better demand follow- 
ing further reductions in prices and the re- 
moval of the luxury tax on grades of foot- 
wear above a certain price is also expected 
to help business in this department. Mild 
weather in the fore part of the winter had 
an unfavorable effect on the movement of 
heavy apparel, especially women’s suits and 
coats, in which buying has been below ex- 
pectations. Knit outer garments, under- 
wear and hosiery are in good demand. The 
grocery business is feeling the effect of in- 
dustrial inactivity and consequent unem- 
ployment probably more than any other. 
Prices of retailers show little modification, 
and the trend of trade toward the chain 
store is becoming more pronounced. This 
is true not only in the larger centers, but 
in the interior, and may be responsible in 
part for reports of lagging retail trade 
which come from the country districts and 
to failure of the business of the large mail 
order houses to show the improvement that 
had been expected. Buyers are showing 
greater discrimination all the time and a 
difference of a cent or two on articles of 
common use is becoming a more important 
trade factor. 

The year has added more billions to the 
losses of fanners due to shrinkage in the 
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values of their products. Wheat, corn and 
oats declined almost continuously for ten 
months, reaching their low points in No- 
vember. Prices had a rally of 2 to 8 cents 
after that, but the year is going out with- 
out much sign of encouragement. Market- 
ing throughout the crop season has been un- 
usually heavy, and even now, in spite of the 
low prices prevailing, primary receipts of 
grain are about twice as heavy as at the 
corresponding time last year. Economic 
conditions the world over seem to be the 
dominant influence, setting at naught de- 
velopments which in ordinary times would 
make operations for an advance easy. 
Among these are the fact that of an ex- 
portable surplus of 200,000,000 bu. of wheat, 
195,000,000 bu. already have been shipped 
abroad, a drought in the southwest of un- 
precedented severity, which threatens to 
curtail seriously the coming crop of winter 
wheat, a good export demand and improve- 
ment in the foreign exchange markets, not 
to speak of developments in the conference 
at Washington which seem to bring nearer 
an era of international peace and the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of nations prostrated 
by the war. In the field of grain specula- 
tion the twelvemonth has been heartbreak- 
ing. Nearly every trader has been on the 
long side of the market and has paid the 
price of too great faith in theories based 
on statistics which seemed to make advanc- 
ing prices certain. The result is that cur- 
rent speculative business is only about fifty 
per cent, of normal. Few, in either city or 
country, have money with which to trade. 

Prices of building materials continue to 
strengthen, but the movement probably is 
more anticipatory than due to any increase 
in activity of construction work. The open- 
shop movement directed by the citizens com- 
mittee of Chicago, in which are grouped 
virtually all the banking and employing in- 
terests, is making headway, and promises 
to bring about substantial improvement 
when spring operations begin. Plenty of 
money is being provided and the plans of 
the committee have been formulated with 
great thoroughness. It is intended to bring 
in non-union workmen in all branches that 
refuse to accept the Landis award, to pro- 
vide adequate protection for those who em- 
ploy these men and insurance against loss 
through violence. Dwelling and apartment 
houses construction is going ahead very well, 
considering the season, but many large pro- 
jects are still held up. 

Savings deposits continue to make a sur- 
prisingly favorable showing in spite of the 
drain usual at this time of year, unemploy- 
ment and the cost of living. Many banks 
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report recovery from the downward tend- 
ency of the summer and a gain which is 
steady, although small. Investment demand 
holds up well, and new security issues of 
merit are placed without much effort 
Municipals steadily increase in strength and 
recently have broken through a four per 
cent, basis in exceptional cases. Some sus- 
picion attaches to belated financing which 
evidently is being put out to take advan- 
tage of the excellent market by virtue of 
an eight per cent, coupon, but the public de- 
mand is so strong that a good deal of this 
corporation paper is being absorbed. High 
grade bonds still have the call, however, 
and there is considerable buying of liber- 
ties, even after their ten-point rise. 

o 

UNION TRUST TO ENLARGE 
BROADWAY OFFICE 

Work has already begun upon the re- 
modeling and enlarging of tne old Broad- 
way Bank office of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, at Broadway and East 
Fifty-fifth street. 

- - — 



The Broadway Bank office at present oc- 
cupies two buildings, the old building on 
the north side of Broadway, at the corner 



Broadway bank office of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland 

of Fifty-fifth street and, temporary quar- 
ters on the south side of Broadway, op- 
posite the old building. The savings de- 
partment, at present, occupies the old build- 



First floor plan of the Broadway bank office 

ing and the commercial foreign exchange 
and other banking departments are housed 
in the temporary quarters. The purpose 
of the remodeling and enlarging of the old 
building is to allow the commercial, foreign 
exchange and other banking departments to 
unite with the savings department under 
one roof. 

The old building at present is a three- 
story brick and stone structure, eighty-five 
feet on Broadway, eighty-eight feet on East 
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Fifty-fifth street and fifteen feet on the cor- 
ner, and houses a bank with fifteen cages. 
The new building will be 138 feet on Broad- 
way and 138 feet on East Fifty-fifth street. 

By knocking out the rear wall of the pres- 
ent building and extending the old lobby 
back on two wings in the form of a “Y” 
a new lobby will be created, approximately 
three and one-half times the area occupied 
by the present lobby. This will provide 
thirty cages for this bank office with room 
for a future expansion of ten cages or a 
total of forty. 

The officers’ space, which will be adjacent 
to the front entrance on both sides of the 
lobby, will be four times the present area. 

The second floor of the building, at pres- 
ent divided into apartments, will be made 
a mezzanine floor by cutting through over 
the old lobby and making the public lobby 
in the front part of the bank two stories in 
height. 

The safe deposit department will be 
reached by a large staircase, centrally lo- 
cated in the lobby, descending to an ample 
lobby in front of the safe deposit vault with 
ten adjacent coupon rooms, a committee 
room for bank and public use, and women’s 
and men’s public rest-rooms. In order to 
accomplish this the entire basement floor 
will be lowered twenty inches, giving ample 
headroom for the future extension of bank 
cages in the basement. 

The commercial tellers will occupy cages 
along the Broadway front. The loan cages 
and foreign exchange will be placed along 
the East Fifty-fifth street side. The sav- 
ings tellers, both paying and receiving, and 
new account counter will be in the form of 
a semi-island, coming forward into the 
lobby from the rear. 

The second floor, or mezzanine, will be oc- 
cupied by the private office of C. M. Staf- 
ford, vice-president On this floor will be 
located the bank committee room telephone 
operator and switchboard, men’s and 
women’s locker rooms, employees rest room, 
kitchen and dining and club rooms for the 
employees. 

On the second floor, along part of the 
East Fifty-flfth street front, accessible by 
stairway from the street, will be six offices 
to be occupied by doctors or dentists. 

The third floor will contain . apartments, 
as at present 

The front of the building will be re- 
modeled, increasing the height of the col- 
umns so as to indicate from the outside the 
two-story banking room within. The new 
columns and arches will be of limestone. 

There will be an electric elevator money 
lift, connecting the main banking floor with 




Basement plan of the Broadway bank office 



the basement, where the main bank vault 
is located, and a special mortgage vault in 
the rear of the main floor. 

Although work is commencing immediate- 
ly on the enlargement, the savings depart- 
ment will continue to operate in the old 
building until January 15, at which time 
they will move across the street into the 
temporary quarters. It is expected that the 
enlarging and remodeling of the old build- 
ing will be completed by June 1 and as soon 
as the building is complete the entire bank 




Mezzanine plan of the Broadway bank office 
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will move back across the street into the 
remodeled building. 

The Broadway bank office is in charge of 
P. J. Slach, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company. 

CAPITAL STATE SAVINGS BANK OF 
CHICAGO 

The board of directors of the Capital 
State Savings Bank of Chicago have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 



one and one-half per cent and an extra 
dividend of three per cent, payable to stock- 
holders of record December 31 ; also a 
bonus of ten per cent, to all employees. It 
has been voted to increase the capital stock 
from $200,000 to $300,000 and the surplus 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 



SCHOOL IN A BIG BANK 

The First Wisconsin National Bank, of 
Milwaukee, has a well worked out system 
of classes for the 450 employees on its rolls, 
and the youngest among them are obliged 
to attend regularly. President Oliver C. 
Fuller has in his institution an education 
committee, of which Cashier A. G. Casper 
is chairman, whose functions are those of 
a board of education, and an educational di- 
rector devoting his full time to the bank’s 
educational work. The latter is Arthur H. 
Lambeck, a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, who for a number of years was 
on the faculty of one of the Milwaukee high 
schools. 

All employees are given opportunity for 
study to fit themselves for advancement. 
Classes for pages, messengers and junior 
clerks, ranging in ages from fifteen to 
twenty years, are held early in the day on 
the bank’s time and attendance is com- 
pulsory. 

Pages must attend two periods a week, 
at 9 a. m., instruction being given in the 
duties of page, spelling, English and arith- 
metic. 

Messengers must attend one period a 
week, at 8.15 a. m., instruction being given 
in English, business arithmetic and elemen- 
tary banking. The First Wisconsin has 
written its own text book for this year’s 
instruction in the latter subject. 

Junior clerks must attend one period a 
week, at 8.15 a. m., instruction being given 
in commercial arithmetic, trade and industry 
and elementary banking. 

The other classes are conducted evenings 
and all employees are encouraged to carry 
on some business study, either in the bank’s 
own classes or elsewhere in night courses or 
by correspondence. 

The senior clerks meet once a week. Last 
year twenty-four studied the banking prac- 
tice course of the Benjamin Franklin In- 
stitute, twenty-two studied the business sci- 
ence course of the Sheldon school and twen- 
ty-seven the modern business course of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. Half the 
cost of such courses is paid by the bank. 
The program this year includes one class in 
modern business, two in banking practice, 
one in business English and one in litera- 
ture, the latter wholly for cultural purposes. 
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There is given also weekly instruction in 
letter-writing and English for stenograp- 
hers. Two classes in sewing are given for 
the girls of the bank. 

NORTH-WESTERN BANKS AN- 
NOUNCE CHRISTMAS BONUS 

The directors of the North-Western Trust 
and Savings Bank, Milwaukee avenue and 
Division street and the Second North- 
Western State Bank, Milwaukee and Cen- 
tral Park avenue, declared a bonus of 
ten per cent, of their annual salaries to all 
employees. These banks recently instituted 
an employees’ capital stock purchase plan 
whereby employees may "purchase stock of 
the bank on the installment plan. Over 
ninety per cent, of the employees have 
availed themselves of the privilege of this 
plan and have become stockholders of the 
institutions. 

APPOINTED MEMBER OF EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL 

John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Ixmis, and 
president of the National Bank Division of 
the American Bankers Association, has been 
elected a member of the executive commit- 



tee of the American Acceptance Council. 

Paul Warburg is president and E. C. 
Wagner, vice-president of the Discount 
Corporation of New York, is chairman of 
the executive committee. 

The selection of Mr. Lonsdale for a place 
on the executive committee is a recognition 
of the increasingly important role that the 
West and Middle West is taking in the ac- 
ceptance business. 

“The American Acceptance Council has 
done fine work,” said Mr. Lonsdale, “and 
can be a most valuable factor in further 
developing the American Acceptance method 
of financing along proper and sound lines. 
It can also be a great help to business in 
general by encouraging the gradual return 
to greater volume of foreign trade.” 

WALTER B. WEISENBURGER 



Walter B. Weisenburger, secretary to 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Ixmis, has been 
elected chairman of the members* conference 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. The 
members’ conference represents the Cham- 
ber’s entire membership of 5,000. Mr. 
Weisenburger is the youngest man to be 
honored with this position. 
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Western States 

Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 

By Samuel Soslan i> 

H ARDENED and tried by unfavorable 
markets for two years, the western 
states are entering 1922 with determination 
to restore prosperous conditions in their 
banking and their general business activi- 
ties. No section of any country could pos- 
sibly be better equipped so far as being 
hardened and tried is concerned, for the 
West has undergone many disappointments 
and has faced numerous critical situations 
in recent months. The wounds of these 
difficulties have not yet been entirely healed. 
There are still many frozen bank loans. The 
purchasing power of producers is still low. 
However, the ability of produce was never 
so great as at present. Besides, the West 
is counting on better times among its cus- 
tomers — the consumers of the world. So 
there is more hopefulness. 

One factor which is helping the West to- 
day and which promises to continue to help 
it for months is its spirit of economy. The 
seeding of winter wheat in Kansas was ex- 
tended over a long period simply because 
the farmers desired to spend as little money 
as possible for outside labor. Mail order 
houses are reporting a small business be- 
cause of the spirit of economy among far- 
mers. True, some of this economy is forced 
by the fact that live stock and grain prices 
are comparatively low, but the growing de- 
sire to husband resources means that the 
financial strength of the western states is 
being improved Bankers are feeling this 
in their daily transactions. In time, this 
spirit, together with the productive capacity 
of the West, will bring better business here. 
The speed with which recovery is made will 
be determined by the rate of progress of the 
world’s consumers, including those domestic 
and those in foreign markets, in adding to 
their purchasing power. 

One of the first industries in the West 
to be hit by a downward readjustment of 
prices was the sheep and wool business. 
Happily, it displays a better tone. Feeders 
of sheep in Colorado and other states who 
lost large sums last winter are pocketing 

9 



generous profits. Their bankers who fi- 
nanced them are not only being promptly 
paid off but they* are enjoying the pleasure 
of getting additional deposits from their 
customers. This is a decided change for 
the sheep country, and, of course, very 
heartening. From as far East as Buffalo 
offers have come to the feeders of Colorado 
to contract their fat lambs at profitable 
prices — so strong is the market for that 
stock. In the case of cattle and hogs the 
situation is not so favorable, this being espe- 
cially true of cattle. Horses and mules are 
also in an unfavorable position. 

Just now improvement in the trade in 
cattle and corn would do more to strengthen 
the economic structure of the West than 
any other development. In the case of cat- 
tle, feeders are experiencing a situation 
just the reverse of that reported in the 
sheep industry. Losses are again the rule 
on cattle feeding operations despite the fact 
that thin cattle were laid in the past sea- 
sons at prices showing a decline of fifty per 
cent, from 1920. The cattle market lacks 
n broad demand for beef. The great 
abundance of feedstuff is stimulating cattle 
feeding operations, but the output apparent- 
ly is in excess of the demand. Cattle prices 
are at a new post-war level. There has 
been a slight strengthening in the market 
for corn but prices are too low to make for 
improvement in the business of the corn 
states such as Nebraska. There is a close 
relationship between cattle and corn prices. 
If cattle rise, corn will improve. Hogs are 
at a new post-war level, but are still profit- 
able compared with the prevailing quota- 
tions on corn. The hog market needs bet- 
ter buying by Europe. As soon as this 
develops, hog prices are expected to rise 
and assist in carrying corn to a more 
profitable level. 

Wheat prices have been irregular, but 
show slight improvement. The market, how- 
ever, lacks underlying strength owing to the 
disappointing demand from Europe and the 
seasonal dullness in the trade in flour. A 
new factor in the wheat market is the dry 
weather in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
These three large winter wheat states, with 
an extensive acreage seeded for the 1922 
harvest, have been without adequate mois- 
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tute alii season. Some of the newly sown 
^vheat In these states has not yet germi- 
nated. Winter wheat, however, is a hardy 
plant, and the hope is expressed by grain 
dealers that it will yet mature into a good 
crop. There was nervousness last winter 
over the lack of moisture but the crop 
'finally proved to be of generous propor- 
tions. 

While the cattle market is unsatisfactory, 
'there is satisfaction in the fact that the 
'ranges in the West are on the whole experi- 
encing favorable conditions. Montana has 
had severe storms, but the West in general 
Is abundantly supplied with feed and in a 
position to go through the winter with a 
minimum of expense in carrying its herds 
of live stock. 

Banks are looking to cattle and corn for 
more liquidation of loans. So far as liquida- 
tion from cattle is concerned, the range 
states have contributed about all that may 
be expected of them until the arrival of the 
next grass season. In the case of wheat 
no great volume of liquidation is expected 
because the bulk of the 1921 crop has been 
sold. As increase in liquidation from corn 
depends largely upon an advance in prices. 
In rural districts there is an extensive vol- 
ume of loans outstanding among merchants, 
but they are so closely related to farmers 
and stockmen that whatever liquidation 
bankers are urging them to accomplish will 
have to come through an increase in the 
purchasing power of farmers. In the oil 
producing areas banks are witnessing bet- 
ter credit conditions, but smaller refiners 
are pressed in many instances by the dis- 
parity between the crude market and the 
quotations on refined products. 

Unusual banking problems stand out 
quite prominently in the economic situation 
l in the West. Oldahoma is attracting atten- 
: tion on account of the difficulties of the 
state banking board that is engaged in 



carrying out the provisions of the state 
bank guaranty law. Nearly 100 Oklahoma 
state banks have applied for admission into 
the national banking system in order to 
escape the drain of assessments forced upon 
them by the state guaranty law. In the 
northwest scattered state banks are still 
facing the problem of making their low 
cash reserves carry them through until the 
proceeds of another harvest become avail- 
able. 

War Finance Corporation loans are prov- 
ing more important than anticipated. Some 
bankers who at first questioned the desir- 
ability of the War Finance Corporation 
credit offers are now happy over the great 
assistance it is lending toward relieving the 
tense position of many country banks. 
Many of the large banks at reserve centers 
are diverting demands made upon them for 
loans to the various agencies of the War 
Finance Corporation. It is probable that 
demand for War Finance Corporation 
money in the West will be heaviest next 
spring. 

In the general commercial and industrial 
fields, probably most activity has been ap- 
parent in the construction of apartments 
and dwellings. Just now, of course, the 
weather is not propitious for this work. 
There is activity in drilling for oil but 
moisture conditions in Oklahoma and lack 
of pipe line facilities in Wyoming have re- 
stricted this w r ork. The copper and other 
mining industries are still dull. Coal pro- 
duction is at low ebb. Lumber producers 
are planning for a year of active business, 
asserting that hardly fifty per cent, of the 
large volume of building permits of the 
past year matured into new structures. It 
is their opinion that new construction work 
will increase. 

Agitation for lower freight rates con- 
tinues. It is argued that readjustments are 
far from complete in the tariffs of rafl- 
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roads. There is an almost general disposi- 
tion to wait patiently for railroads to mod- 
ify their expenses to permit lower freight 
charges, but each day of delay in the mak- 
ing of revisions hinders business recovery. 

The sensational advances in bond prices 
have enabled scattered corporations to re- 
fund bank loans, with favorable results on 
the position of banks. When the money 
market first began to decline distinctly in 
the East, however, the West expressed the 
hope that it would prove beneficial on the 
prices of its products. However, the West 
is to date disappointed so far as this hope 
is concerned. It feels that if the tremen- 
dous credit resources of the Federal Reserve 
banks are utilized more and more in busi- 
ness, it may yet enjoy a rise in the prices 
of its products. But world conditions are 
not regarded as favorable for such a turn 
immediately unless concerted action toward 
bringing improvement in European finan 
cial affairs is taken at some international 
conference and backed up by a policy oi 
greater constructive work on the part of 
the old world. There is a possibility of 
temporary inflation, but the West is skepti- 
cal of such a development on its commodi- 
ties in view of the international character 



of the markets where it disposes of its 
products. 



BECOMES CASHIER OF THE BANK- 
ING CORPORATION 



An important event in financial circles in 
Helena, Mont., was the announcement made 
recently by G. W. Casteel, president of the 
Banking Corporation, that Fred D. Wil- 
liams, who has been chief examiner for the 
Helena branch of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Since its establishment, has resigned that po- 
sition to become associated with the Bank- 
ing Corporation of Montana, where he will 
have the handling of matters formerly 
handled by A. T. Hibbard and the official 
title of cashier, succeeding H. G. Ish, who 
retires. Mr. Williams will finish up the de- 
tails of some special work that he has been 
handling and expects to be on the job at 
the Banking Corporation the first of next 
week. 

Mr. Williams has had an extensive and 
valuable bank experience as an examiner, 
having been with the state department for 
several years. He was receiver for the State 
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Savings Bank at Butte and after the ter- 
mination of the receivership was appointed 
chief examiner of the Federal Reserve Bank 
in Helena. 

President Casteel, in announcing the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Williams as cashier, said 
that they considered this bank as fortunate 
in securing the services of a man of the 
sterling qualities and extensive acquaintance 
and special fitness, that Mr. Williams pos- 
sesses. 

The Banking Corporation was established 
in 1913 and started operations exclusively 
as a farm mortgage bank and occupied the 
position of the leader in that business for 
several years. Two years ago the bank was 
converted into a general commercial bank- 
ing institution, at which time it discontinued 
making farm mortgages entirely, and at the 
same time interests associated with it, or- 
ganized and secured a federal charter for 
the Montana Joint Stock Land bank to 
operate under provisions of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act in making loans to far- 
mers at six per cent, interest, and all farm 
loans handled since that time have been 
placed through that institution. 

On account of the fact that the Banking 
Corporation has in the past, conducted farm 
mortgage loan operations in practically 
every county in Montana, and the further 
fact that it has some 300 stockholders well 
scattered over the state, make it one of the 
best known banking concerns in Montana. 
At the present time it has correspondent re- 
lations with more than fifty banks, repre- 
senting the principal cities and towns 
throughout the state. 

ARIZONA BANKERS CONVENTION 
ELECTIONS 

The Arizona Bankers Convention met at 
Castle Hot Springs, Ariz., November 28-29. 
The following officers were elected: 

W. M. Beach, president, vice-president 
Salt River Valley Bank, Mesa, Ariz. 

Charles F. Solomon, vice-president, presi- 
dent National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix 
and president Arizona National Bank, 
Tucson. 

J. R. Todd, treasurer, manager Gila Val- 
ley Bank and Trust Company, Globe, Ariz. 

Morris Gold water, secretary, president 



Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Pres- 
cott, Ari*. 

The members of the executive committee 
elected for three years were: A. T. Esgate, 
cashier Valley Bank, Phoenix, Ariz.; C. J. 
Waters, vice-president and manager Arizona 
Central Bank, Kingman, Ariz.; C. S. Thomp- 
son, cashier Bank of Bisbee, Bisbee, Ariz. 

Member of the executive council for one 
year: W. H. Thomson, vice-president 

Phoenix National Bank, Phoenix. 

BECOMES VICE-PRESIDENT 

Bert K. Farmer, former assistant cashier 
of the Union National Bank of Tulsa, Okla^ 
is to be vice-president of the Continental 
Bank and Trust Company of Shreveport, 
La. 

MONTANA BANK NOW IN NEW 
HOME 

The new home of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Bozeman, Mont., is one of 
the most modern and up-to-date banking 
structures in the state, including every 
hanking convenience for the comfort and 
service of its patrons. 

The Commercial National Bank, under 
the name of the Commercial Exchange Bank, 
was organized in 1892, with a capital of 
$40,000. The present capital is $150,000. 

The officers of the bank are: President, 
George Cox; vice-president, Cnarles Van- 
denhook; cashier, J. H. Baker; assistant 
cashier, Harry Grant 

The directors are: T. B. Story, Charles 
Vandenhook, George Cox, Joseph Kountz, 
John Walsh, J. H. Baker and R. S. Dawes. 
Philip Dodson is in charge of the safe de- 
posit department 

O. L. CARLSON 

O. L. Carlson has been elected an assis- 
tant cashier of the Merchants National 
Bank of Topeka, Kan. He will have direct 
supervision of the clerical forces. 

WILLIAM H. DONAHUE 

William H. Donahue, of Beggs, Okla., has 
been elected vice-president of the Oklahoma 
City Trust Company, of Oklahoma City. 
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Pacific States 

Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 

B USINESS is picking up. Everywhere 
there is evidence of prosperity. People 
are buying to a greater extent than they 
have for months, and there is a general 
feeling that the corner has been turned. 
There seems to be less unemployment on the 
coast than in the eastern cities. 

Dealers in practically every instance are 
moving their old stocks and are now buying 
in larger quantities for future needs, where- 
as they were formerly purchasing only for 
immediate requirements. Overproduction is 
a thing of the past. This keener tone of 
business is very noticeable in the larger 
centers, and is viewed with satisfaction by 
far-sighted leaders of business and finance 
who see in the abounding evidences of econ- 
omy and efficiency the foundation of pros- 
perity. 

Total loans, discounts and investments of 
banks reporting to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco were reduced $102,- 
120,000 during the year ended November 
80. The demand for high grade investment 
bonds continues strong, and lists are pretty 
well depleted. The difficulty now is not to 
find investors but to find investments. 

Prime commercial paper rules in the lo- 
cal market at five to five and one-half per 
cent, with conservative buying. Banks are 
accumulating surplus funds which dealers 
in commercial paper expect to come into 
the market, which has been quiet for sev- 
eral months. 

Fundamental conditions in the lumber 
trade have shown a considerable improve- 
ment during 1921. At the present time 
lumber figures indicate that the present 
capacity to produce is only about sixty per 
cent, of what it was before the war. In 
1915 the United States produced 45,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. The present capa- 
city is estimated to be sufficient to produce 
approximately 32,000,000,000 feet. With the 
working out of stocks on hand the lumber 
companies have little deadweight inventory. 

The need for housing accommodations in 
the United States is acute, but labor costs 
and freight charges, in combination with 



high interest rates, have tended to deter the 
investment of capital in building enterprises. 

It is estimated that New England is 11.68 
per cent, short of normal. The eastern 
states are approximately 43.52 per cent 
short of normal, the southern states 6.59 per 
cent., the middle west 8.13 per cent., the 
western states 9.69 per cent, and the Pacific 
states 20.39 per cent, a total estimated 
amount short of $2,884,000,000. The nor- 
mal annual relative building operations per 
capita is led by Los Angeles with $71; the 
lowest is Baltimore with $17.30; San Fran- 
cisco ranks second with $56.39, and New 
York third, with $45.19. 

All of these figures affirm the general be- 
lief in doimant building power. In what 
extent this dormant power, once awakened, 
will demand lumber products from the 
Pacific coast, it is difficult to ascertain. In 
view of the fact, however, that the East 
consumes approximately twenty per cent, 
of the Pacific coast lumber, exclusive of 
that consumed by railroads, it would appear 
an awakening of this dormant building 
power would have a tendency to consume 
approximately one-third of Pacific coast 
lumber. 

The comparatively high building opera- 
tions in Los Angeles and San Francisco, ex- 
cept for the period of the strike, has tended 
to keep the California market fairly good. 
Since the railroads are at the present time 
consuming but about eight per cent, of the 
normal thirty per cent., they consume of 
Pacific coast lumber, a gradual betterment 
in the condition of the railroads will have 
a direct effect in increasing the production 
of Pacific coast lumber for railroad con- 
sumption. 

Hemlock timber from Washington and 
Oregon which only a few years ago was 
regarded by lumber manufacturers as all 
but valueless is being purchased in large 
quantities by Japanese importers, the mate- 
rial being used in the manufacture of pav- 
ing blocks. This hemlock trade is a recent 
development, and the cost of such lumber 
to the importer is far below that of fir. 

The demand from the East for wool con- 
tinues strong. Prices are on a firm basis 
and on some grades advances have been 
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Flrot Bank to Incorporate In Hawaii 



T HE BANKOFHAWAH.Ltd. 



HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: “Bankoh" 



C apital, Surplus and Undhrided Profits $2,230,000.00 
Total Resources 20,047,726.81 



C. H. Cooke, Prwrulent 

E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Blehop, Vic*- Pres. 
Roxor Damon, td V^P. «. G. Fuller. td V P. 
Frank Crawford, td V P. R. McCorriston, Cash’r 



Branch Banks Lihne, /•land of Kauai: 
Waipahu. Island of Oahu; Waialna, Island of 
Oahu; Kapaa, Island of Kauai. 



Prompt hamflins of collections through do ee connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 



recorded. Of the wool remaining unsold, 
the larger part is classed as inferior. 

Stocks of western canned fruits and 
vegetables in wholesalers’ hands are stead- 
ily approaching normal, with conservative 
buying and firmer prices. Packers through- 
out the coast report complete liquidation 
of the 1920 pack. 

It is estimated that the labor crisis will 
cause a loss of $10,000,000 to Hawaiian 
sugar planters alone this year, and many 
plantations have not received enough for 
their product to cover the cost of produc- 
tion. 



ADDISON WOOD NAYLOR 

Addison Wood Naylor, organizer of the 
Commercial Bank, now the First National 
Bank and Berkeley Bank of Savings and 
Trust Company of Berkeley, Cal., and its 
president for many years, passed away on 
November 19, 1921, at the family home, 2227 
Durant avenue. Mr. Naylor was stricken 
with his fatal illness four weeks prior to 
his death and had gradually failed in 
strength since that time. He was eighty 
years of age. 

Mr. Naylor was born in Morgan county, 
Ohio, August 27, 1841, of Quaker ancestry. 
In the acquirement of his education he at- 
tended the Quaker schools, finishing in the 
St. Pleasant Seminary, Ohio, where he sub- 
sequently taught for a time. Ambitious to 
succeed and recognizing the value of a more 
thorough education, he then attended the 
Iron City College at Pittsburgh, Penn., from 
which he was graduated in August, 1864, 



and resumed teaching, joining the staff of 
the normal school at Chester Hill, Ohio. 

In 1865, he located in New Sharon, Iowa, 
where for a number of years he was en- 
gaged in the dry goods business, and he 
established in 1873 a private bank in that 
city, the cashier of which was Miss Anna 
King, the first woman to ever occupy such 
a position in the United States. Mr. Naylor 
remained in New Sharon until 1878, when 
he sold his interests in order to seek the 
larger opportunities of Des Moines. There 
he assisted, in 1878, in the organization of 




ADDISON W. NAYLCR 
Formerly president of the First National Bank and 
Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust Company, 
Berkeley, Cal., whose death occurred 
on November 19 



the Capitol City State Bank, of which he 
became the first president, continuing in 
that capacity with highly gratifying suc- 
cess for ten years. Disposing of his inter- 
ests in 1888, he came to the Pacific coast, 
making his first home in San Diego, Cal., 
and afterward living in various places until 
in 1891, when he permanently located in 
Berkeley. Here, in 1892, he became a 
prominent factor in the organization of the 
Commercial Bank, which soon was converted 
into the First National Bank and the Ber- 
keley Bank of Savings. 
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In 1906 a trust department was also es- 
tablished under his direction and the name 
of the last mentioned bank was changed to 
the Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust 
Company. He held the position of cashier 
and manager of these institutions until the 
death of the president, Mr. Shattuck, when 
Mr. Naylor succeeded him in that office, 
serving in that capacity until January, 1918, 
when he was succeeded as president by his 
son, Frank L. Naylor, and was elected 
chairman of the board Mr. Naylor was 
also instrumental in the organization of the 
South Berkeley Bank, later merged with 
the Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust 
Company. 

Mr. Naylor had, throughout his life, been 
active in the work of the Friends Church. 
During his three years residence in Southern 
California he became one of the directors 
of the Friend’s College at Whittier, and had 
been one of the most interested members 
and workers in the First Friends church of 
this city, serving as Sunday school superin- 
tendent and officiating as an elder for a 
long period. For many years Mr. Naylor 
was a member of the Berkeley library board 
and did valuable service in that connection. 

Mr. Naylor has friends innumerable, his 
fine character traits and simple kindly ways 
winning for him the confidence and love 
of all who came in contact with him in 
either a business or social way. As was his 
character, so have been the business inter- 
ests with which he had been associated dur- 
ing his long life, substantial and honest, in- 
spiring trust and confidence. 

GUARANTY TRUST NOW GUARANTY 
OFFICE OF SECURITY TRUST 

The Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles is now known as the Guar- 
anty office of the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles. The change in 
name is occasioned by the merging of this 
bank with the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, which took effect on December 8, 
1921. 

The personnel in charge remains the same. 
The bank’s dealings with patrons are not 
affected in any way. 

Total resources of the merged institution 
exceed $160,000,000. Twelve banking offices 
serve Los Angeles, Hollywood, Long Beach, 
Pasadena, San Pedro and Huntington 
Beach. 

The statement of the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank after completion of the mer- 
ger with the Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles and the Long Beach 



m 

1 1 

Trust and Savings Bank; at the dose of 
business, December 3, 1921, was as follows; 

RESOURCES ■ 



Loans and discounts.... 

U. S. Bonds and Certificates 

Other bonds 

Federal Reserve Bank stock. 

GfltfitO ••«••••• 

Bank premises, including branches 

Furniture and fixtures 

Safe deposit vaults ..... 

Other assets 

Customers' liability under letters 

of credit and acceptances 

Cash and due from banks 



$90,922,320.64, 

10,665.199.13 

22,458.078.41 

302.850.00 

325,834.87 

2,696,163.66 

679,050.05 

292,270.38 

271.885.83 

159.230.84 
23.614t974.13 



Total $162,277,847.74 



LIABILITIES 



Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 

Reserve for Interest and taxes 

Interest collected not earned 

Letters of credit and acceptances 
Deposits 



$7,220,000.00 

2.780,000.00 

1.727,857.13 

1,212,451.48 

80.784.35 

162.138.46 

139.094.616.38 



Total 



$162,277,847.74 



BANK OF ITALY STATEMENT 

The statement of the Bank of Italy as of 
December 80, 1921 printed dsewhere in this 
issue reveals a gratifying condition of this 
bank. 

The deposits on the date named were 
$177,867,610.68, capital $10,000,000, surplus 
$2,500,000, and undivided profits $2,536,- 
948.06. The total resources were $194,- 
179,449.80. 

On July 3, 1922, the paid-in capital of 
the Bank of Italy will be increased to $15,- 
000,000 and the surplus to $5,000,000. 

The Bank of Italy, whose head office is at 
San Francisco, with a number of branches 
throughout the State of California, has had 
a remarkable growth, its resources increas- 
ing from $285,436.97 in December, 1904 to 
$39,805,995.24 in December, 1916, and to 
$194,179,449.80 on December 30 last. 



FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
PROMOTIONS 

Several appointments and promotions of 
officers of the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles were recently announced by W. R. 
S. Hammond, vice-president and cashier. 

The assistant cashiers appointed were L. 
S. Gilhousen, formerly auditor; W. H. 
Shaw, head teller in the note department? 
B. M. Elliott, teller in the notes for col- 
lection department, and P. M. Parker, the 
chief clerk. 

George Kingdon, deputy auditor, was pro- 
moted to auditor. L. E. Jacobus and C. S. 
Tolley, junior assistant cashiers, were ad- 
vanced to assistant cashiers. All of the 
appointments were made effective immedi- 
ately. 
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Dominion of Canada 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 

By J. W. Tyson 

C ANADA, with her relatively large ex- 
portable surplus of agricultural prod- 
ucts and particularly wheat from the prair- 
ies, looks to the West to supply that buying 
power which will not only mean prosperity to 
the grain growers there but will be reflected 
in an extra — and therefore profitable — de- 
mand for eastern manufactures. The fact, 
therefore, that the profits of the western far- 
mers are this year small and the buying 
power of the people greatly reduced prom- 
ises to defer a return to prosperity and 
delay economic readjustment. 

Bankers declare that Western Canada has 
never experienced a season in which surplus 
wealth has been so small. What looked like 
a good crop in the early harvest period— 
and this despite the fact that large areas 
had been burned out— was greatly reduced 
in value through inclement weather inter- 
fering with harvesting operations and re- 
ducing the grade. This condition aggravated 
a situation rendered serious by the slump 
in the markets for farm products, while ex- 
pensive threshing and continued high freight 
rates cut further into the margin of profit— 
a margin which in some cases disappeared 
so completely that activities looking to mar- 
keting were discontinued because they 
threatened to show a balance on the wrong 
side of the farm operating account. Then, 
too, the slump in the live stock market, ag- 
gravated in Canada by the Fordney tariff, 
created a serious situation, particularly for 
those with short crops who could not face 
the situation of carrying their animals 
through the winter in the face of the pre- 
vailing prices for feeds. 

Altogether then the western situation is 
not a satisfactory one and its influence on 
Eastern Canada will be directly felt. Buy- 
ing power is at low ebb in most localities. 
Reports from over 200 bank managers in 
the prairie provinces to the Financial Post , 
indicate generally that only necessities can 
be purchased and that there will be no real 
improvement in this situation until another 
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harvest season at least Payments on bank 
loans, mortgages and commercial accounts 
will be small. The banks and other finan- 
cial institutions are doing their best to meet 
the situation and to co-operate to carry 
on until another harvest, but in some dis- 
tricts there have been poor crops for five 
years and the problem is a difficult one to 
solve. In other sections, however, where 
good crops have been experienced in recent 
years, the high prices received enabled the 
farmers to improve their reserve position 
and reduce their loans. The banks have 
given their assurance of every reasonable 
assistance in carrying live stock and the 
increased current loans during September 
and October, as indicated by the last bank 
statement, would seem to show that this 
policy is being generally followed as there 
is as yet little indication of increased need 
for money for commercial purposes. 

Farmers in Eastern Canada generally are 
in a better position but they have also faced 
great reductions in the market prices for 
their products and are buying conservative- 
ly, while in industrial centers and in the 
timber districts curtailed activities are hav- 
ing their effect on the buying power of the 
workers. However, despite these conditions 
there seems to be some improvement indus- 
trially. This appears to be not so much 
the result of greater consumption by the 
public but because the surplus stocks in the 
hands of retailers have been largely ab- 
sorbed. Reports from bank managers 
throughout Canada indicate that stocks in 
the hands of merchants generally are now 
“normal” or “below normal” but that re- 
tailers are still buying from hand to mouth; 
in some holiday lines where fair placing or- 
ders have been given, the manufacturers 
have been unable to fill them because they 
too have curbed their facilities to a great 
extent. These reports indicate also that in 
many localities there is still a tendency on 
the part of the retailer to hold his prices 
above the cost of replacement. Further re- 
ductions would undoubtedly encourage pub- 
lic buying although the extent to which this 
could be expected in Western Canada is 
somewhat limited. Retailers in the larger 
centers have shown a tendency to follow 
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Capital Paid Up $4,000,000.00 

Reserve 5,000,000.00 



prices in both the advance and the decline 
much more closely than in the small com- 
munities and the mail order houses are evi- 
dently taking full advantage of the present 
situation. 

Speaking recently of the industrial situa- 
tion W. E. Coulter, of the Booth-Coulter 
Brass Company of Toronto, representing 
the Ontario board of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers Association, told the members of the 
Canadian Credit Men’s Association that 
manufacturers in general were operating to 
the extent of about sixty per cent, of nor- 
mal. The association he represented, Mr. 
Coulter added, had sent out a questionnaire 
to its members asking whether present in- 
ventories were priced at present replacement 
values. Some 503 replies indicated that this 
was the case. 

But the confidence of the people in the 
country’s ability to solve its problems suc- 
cessfully is increasing as the worst is faced. 
The suggestion made in western provinces 
that moratoria be established has met with 
little favor and radicals who have talked of 
a farmer’s strike against the tariff, freight 
rates, etc., have failed to get a serious hear- 
ing. The country has large financial re- 
serves in the shape of savings deposits and 
government bonds and the amount of money 
being spent on various forms of entertain- 
ment would seem to belie the reports of 
depression. 

The advance in the market for provincial 
and municipal bonds has also been spectacu- 
lar while industrial bonds have reflected the 
strength of the market — a strength which is 
also being communicated to the better class 
of preferred stocks. 



STRONG BOND MARKET 

On December 1 Victory bond interest to- 
talling $14,127,410 was paid by the Domin- 
ion government. 

The issues from which coupons were clip- 
ped were: 



Due 




Outstanding 


Rate 


1925 

1922 




. $43,245,300 

194,842,100 


5 % 

5*4% 
5 *4% 
5*4% 


1927 




65,961,450 


1937 




. 252,820,200 



Total interest payment $14,127,410. 



Added to probably $3,500,000 of munici- 
pal, provincial and industrial bond interest 
payable the total for the first of the month 
was around $18,000,000. 

Victory bonds have recently led one of 
the most remarkable advance movements 
which has been witnessed in Canadian finan- 
cial history. The following summary com- 
pares present prices for government bonds 
with those of a year ago but the main move- 
ment took place in the course of a week 
or so: 



HOW VICTORIES HAVE ADVANCED 





One year ago 


Now 






Price 


Yield 


Price 


Yield 


1922 


98. 


6.38 


99.45 


6.90 


1923 


98. 


6.24 


99.15 


5.96 


If 24 


97. 


6.36 


98.35 


6.12 


1927 


97. 


6. 


100.10 


6.49 


1933 


96.50 


5.89 


101.40 


5.35 


1934 


93. 


6.26 


99.25 


5.78 


1937 


93. 


5.68 


103.73 


5.15 




WAR LOAN 






1925 


92. 


6.80 


96. 




1934 


— 90. 


6.15 


96. 






UNIQUE BANK BUILDING 

The handsome new office of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce at Bridgetown, Bar- 
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badoes, B. W. I., is a unique structure and 
erected in the face of peculiar difficulties. 
Not only was there a lack of unskilled labor 
but there is not even a rotary saw or plan- 
ing machine in the whole island. All the 
work was done by hand but nothing other 
than hardwood or pitch pine were used in 
the erection of the building. 

MOLSONS BANK 

In the face of a readjustment period that 
has proved a difficult one for so many com- 
mercial interests, it is very satisfactory to 
find the Molsons Bank shows earnings well 
up to the record of last year. These 
amounted to $752,000 as compared with 
$822,000 one year ago, and this was equiva- 
lent to a return of 16.80 per cent, on the 
outstanding capital stock of the company, 
as compared with 20.5 one year ago, and 
practically the same two years before. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

1921 1920 1919 



Net profit $752,389 $822,718 $818,802 

Previous bal 518,092 275.435 248,029 



$1,270,482 $1,098,153 $1,066,831 

Dividends $480,000 $480,000 $470,000 

Gov't tax 55,000 70,000 86,000 

Pension F 38,126 26,061 21,396 

Subscription 10,000 — ..... 16,000 

To reserve 500,000 200,000 



Total ded’ns $1,083,126 $580,061 $791,396 

P. & L. bal 187,355 518,092 276.435 



The balance sheet is unusually interesting 
as a mirror of conditions. Current loans 
show the first indication of a decline as 
prices of commodities and stocks on hand 
have been liquidated. This decline is sur- 
prisingly small and indicates a careful nurs- 
ing for the manufacturer and the jobber 
generally of their accounts. This year the 
total of current loans is $47,000,000, a de- 
crease of only $4,000,000 over one year ago. 
At that time the current loans showed an 
increase of nearly $8,000,0000 over the cor- 
responding figures of one year ago, so that 
the total outstanding in this account this 
year is some $3,500,000 more than two years 
ago. 



TOO MANY BANKS 

At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association, President C. A. Bo- 
gert referred to the activity in recent years 
of the Canadian banks in extending their 
branch systems and urged some plan of 
supervision, curtailment or geographical 
control. 

Since the signing of the armistice, 1,742 
new bank branches have been opened by the 
Canadian banks and that during that pe- 



riod only 214 offices have been dosed, a net 
gain of 1,528 branches since 1918. During 
the war period few offices were opened but 
there was little, if any, hardship from the 
standpoint of service so far as the public 
was concerned. The activity since has been 
one of business competition rather than of 
extending necessary service. The Financial 
Post comments: 

“Canadian banks now have over 4,700 
branches in this country, and over 4,900 in 
all. Probably no other country has any- 
thing like such facilities in rdation to popu- 
lation. The argument that the reduction of 
the number of banks has had the effect of 
curtailing competition collapses in the face 
of these figures. With the curtailment of 
trade and commerce many of these branches 
are now showing deficits. In many districts 
one or more branches could be closed with- 
out reducing service to the public. This is 
not a matter of combining to reduce pub- 
lic service; it is a matter of organizing to 
prevent unnecessary losses. Already some 
of the banks have co-operated intelligently 
in this direction but the movement should 
be carried further. It is not fair to inves- 
tors in bank stocks to give service at a loss 
and we do not believe that the public is 
looking for it.” 

Mr. Bogert gave a comprehensive review 
of the business situation and the factors af- 
fecting the buying power of the people, par- 
ticularly in Western Canada. He acknowl- 
edged the difficulties of the present situa- 
tion and pointed out that increased deposits 
could not be expected before another har- 
vest season but declared that there was no 
need for pessimism. In concluding he ex- 
pressed that when we return to an era of 
prosperity and confidence “it will again be 
demonstrated that under the Canadian 
banking system we have been able to suc- 
cessfully cope with difficulties which at pres- 
ent appear formidable. The Canadian 
Banking Act, as it at present stands, ad- 
mirably meets the conditions and require- 
ments of the country and the needs of the 
people.” This, unfortunately, is more fully 
appreciated by financial experts in other 
countries than by many sections of the 
Canadian public. 

The trade balance is usually taken as the 
evident barometer of exchange. The fact 
that interest obligations are also an impor- 
tant factor is seldom realized and often, in 
fact, entirely overlooked. This was empha- 
sized by Mr. Bogert, who said: 

“Our unfavorable trade balance with the 
United States is now $215,000,000 as com- 
pared with $406,000,000 a year ago. These 
figures show a marked improvement, which. 
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of course, has been at the expense of rev- 
enue. The increase in our exports to the 
United States usual at this season of the 
year is being greatly affected by adverse 
legislation, although the United States will 
continue to purchase a large quantity of 
our wheat each year for milling purposes 
and in spite of the new duty imposed, our 
cattle could still be sold across the line with 
a fair margin of profit if anything like nor- 
mal prices could be obtained. 

In relation to our trade balance, it must 
be borne in mind that on June 1 Canadian 
loans payable in the United States amounted 
to no less than $688,000,000, made up as 
follows: 



Dominion of Canada $125,000,000 

Provincial and municipal.... 233,964,000 

Railway loana 176,900,000 

Industrials 63,340,000 

Public utilities .. - 89,000,000 



GOVERNMENT BANKING 

A feeling of alarm continues towards the 
rural banking system that has been under- 
taken by the Ontario Government. The 
main point to which exception is taken by 
those in close touch with financial condi- 
tions in the Province, is that the Govern- 
ment action constitutes a very real danger 
to the maintenance of commercial loans as 
they have been in the past and will be again 
when business becomes more active. The 
Government by increasing the normal rates 
for deposits over that paid by the banks 
or the Government Saving Banks, will tend 
to draw large sums of money that now are 
distributed among the various banking in- 
stitutions. This, in turn, it is proposed to 
place in a form that is anything but liquid, 
through investments in long-term securities. 
Any transfer such as is anticipated of a 
large amount from current deposits to the 
Government banks would lessen thereby the 
money available for commercial loans as the 
banks depend regularly for these funds on 
current deposits. 

UNION BANK OF CANADA 

The annual financial statement of the 
Union Bank of Canada, which covers the 
fiscal year to November 80, 1921, indicates 
earnings at the rate of 16.79 per cent for the 
year. Total assets are over $162,000,000 as 
against $169,000,000 last year. Percentage of 
quick assets to total liabilities to the public is 
58.70 per cent; the amount carried forward 
to profit and loss is $541,686, being $400,- 
000 greater than last year. Total deposits 
are more than $116,000,000 and total com- 
mercial loans $62,000,000. 



REVIEW OF 1921 



The following is the address, in part, of 
President Vincent Meredith, of the Bank 
of Montreal, delivered before the share- 
holders at the 104th annual meeting held 
on December 5, 1921. 

“Our banking year just closed has wit- 
nessed a further readjustment of prices and 
slackening trade. It has been a year of 
unremitting anxiety, entailing constant vigi- 
lance in order to avoid serious losses. 

“I need not remind you that the prover- 
bial policy of your bank has been, as it still 
is, to maintain a strong position by means 
of abundant liquid resources, so that in time 
of stress we may be in a position to meet 
the legitimate demands of our customers, 
as well as such exceptional calls in the gen- 
eral interest as may be made upon us. 

“While our profits have naturally fallen 
off in comparison with the previous year, 
they have been sufficiently large to warrant 
your directors in paying a bonus of two per 
cent, in addition to the quarterly dividend 
of three per cent. A substantial sum has, 
as well, been carried forward to credit of 
profit and loss. 

“The foreign trade of Canada has suf- 
fered serious diminution this year in terms 
of value, and there is no doubt that in quan- 
tity also there has been a shrinkage. In this 
respect we do not differ from other na- 
tions and, indeed, make favorable compari- 
son with many of them. The Fordney tar- 
iff in the United States has hit our far- 
mers hard, the export of animals, agricul- 
tural and dairy products to that country in 
October last amounting to only $7,329,000, 
whereas in the corresponding month a year 
ago, these shipments had a value of $28,- 

619.000. In the five months elapsed since 
Congress raised tariff rates, the export of 
farm products from Canada to the United 
States has decreased from $62,166,000 to 
$17,899,000. A year ago we were doing an 
exceptionally large foreign trade, both in- 
ward and outward, quite the greatest in the 
history of Canada. In the seven months 
to October 81, 1920, for example, the for- 
eign trade of Canada had a value of $1,- 

497.000. 000. made up of $818,782,000 of im- 
ports and $678,128,000 of exports; while in 
the corresponding period this year, aggre- 
gate foreign trade amounted to only $858,- 

868.000. In other words, this branch of 
commerce fell off forty-three per cent. The 
bright spot in the figures is the closer bal- 
ance of trade, the excess of imports over 
exports this year having been $22,630,000, 
whereas last year the excess was $140,654,- 
000. We still remain, however, a debtor to 
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the United States, not only in respect of 
trade, but for interest payments on loans 
from that country, and until this condition 
is righted, I apprehend the premium on New 
York funds will continue to our detriment. 

“Taxation has everywhere become a seri- 
ous burden. In our own country it is heavy 
even to the point of impeding industry and 
trade, and I know of no other means of 
redress than economy in public and private 
expenditure. 

“There is no greater economic truth than 
that if you take from the people their ac- 
cumulated savings by over-taxation, you 
stifle all initiative and enterprise and your 
revenue will fail, for those having surplus 
funds will probably find means of investing 
out of reach of the tax-gatherer where they 
will not contribute to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the country. Taxation can be les- 
sened in two ways only — by reducing public 
expenditure and by increasing population; 
and the hope is that both means will be 
employed. 

“In the most propitious circumstances of 
trade, prophecy is rash, and in the com- 
plicated conditions that now beset us, I will 
refrain from the risk of forecast. What we 
do know is that Canada has withstood the 
shock of deflation and readjustment in a 
manner which has afforded gratification to 
our own people and has caused much favor- 
able comfnent abroad, but a return to pre- 
war standards cannot be expected at once 
and probably not for a considerable time 
to come. 

“The position is still full of difficulties and 
the wav to sustained improvement is not 
yet clear. While there has been a revival 
in some lines of business, in others deflation 
has not yet run its course and stocks are 
being carried which possibly may have to 
be written down to lower replacement 
values. 

“The revival now being experienced, pos- 
sibly based upon a demand in consequence 
of depleted stocks, has given a temporary 
spurt to buying. I look for a period of 
rises and falls as demand exceeds supply 
or otherwise. 

“A return to normality will be hastened 
if and when labor realizes that war infla- 
tion wages cannot be continued, and that 
the changed economic conditions necessi- 
tate more efficiency and greater production 
if we are to compete successfully in the 
world’s markets. Increased production will, 
without doubt, be followed by a lowering 
of prices, larger consumption and fuller em- 
ployment. 

“No survey of the business world, how- 
ever brief, can omit that matter of supreme 



importance, the Washington Conference on 
the Limitation of Armaments, the promis- 
ing progress of which cannot be viewed with 
other feeling than that of intense satisfac- 
tion. Remembering that current commer- 
cial disturbance is the consequence of war, 
the necessity of averting its recurrence be- 
comes obvious. 

“Equally apparent is it that the weight 
of taxation now impeding the employment 
of capital is largely the direct product of 
war. 

“Though the utmost hopes may not be 
fulfilled, great gain will come from reduc- 
tion of expenditure on armaments and the 
lessened taxation thereby made possible. In 
no small measure the restoration of normal 
world trade depends upon the outcome of 
the conference. A happy issue will give that 
confidence which creates credit and will go 
far towards abridging the period of liquida- 
tion and reconstruction.” 

m 

A. I. B. Notes 

PHILADELPHIA DEBATE 
SECTION 

The debate section of the Philadelphia 
chapter, A. I. B., instructed by Dr. Calvin 
O. Althouse, has an enrollment of about 
thirty names. The class is rapidly approach- 
ing the point where trial debates will be 
held, following which local societies will be 
debated. 

A challenge has been received from De- 
troit chapter to debate, and, if a suitable 
arrangement can be made with a mid-way 
chapter, such as Pittsburgh or Buffalo, it 
will most likely be accepted. 

GIVE COURSE ON INCOME TAX 

A short course on income tax procedure 
is offered by the New York chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. The course 
consists of eight lectures, with class dis- 
cussions of practical problems. Q. Forrest 
Walker of the National City Company is 
listed as instructor. 

ANNUAL CHAPTER DINNERS 

Saturday evening, March 11, has been se- 
lected for the date of the annual banquet of 
the Philadelphia chapter and the commit- 
tee has been appointed by President Ritter. 
The committee of the Buffalo chapter have 
decided on February 13 for their annual 
dinner. 
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A More Hopeful International Outlook 

T HERE are several unmistakable signs of clearing interna- 
tional skies. Most important of these is the prospect of an 
accord between Great Britain and France, which should 
tend to quiet the apprehensions of the latter country in regard to 
future German attacks. Not less momentous are the agreements 
between the powers represented at the Washington Conference in 
regard to the limitation of capital ships, the restricted use of sub- 
marines, and the compact to respect the island territories of one 
another in the Far East, and the condemnation of poison gas as a 
recognized instrument of civilized warfare. Of major importance 
in the international political situation is the probability of an early 
adjustment of the long-standing Irish controversy, as evidenced by 
the acceptance of the treaty recently negotiated by the authorities 
of the respective countries concerned. 

The economic skies too are brightening. In the first place, if 
the recommendations of the Washington Conference are carried 
out, the probability of an early war will be considerably lessened, 
and consequently the expenditures for military and naval purposes 
can he greatly diminished. 

Steps have been taken for an international economic conference, 
to be held at Genoa in March, for the purpose of taking some action 
regarding the economic situation of Europe in its entirety. 

Out of the necessities arising from the war a growing spirit of 
international cooperation is gradually emerging — something differ- 
ent in character from th^fprinal^olWcaHinioji created out of hand 
amid the passions which the war engenderecfln place of this ready- 
made scheme of international union, we are witnessing the develop- 
ment of an evolutionary league of nations, composed of those coun- 
tries having measurably the same aims and a common outlook on 
world problems. These countries, through duly accredited repre- 
sentatives, are holding frequent meetings for considering and ad- 
justing political and economic problems of first importance, and 
these meetings are far-reaching in their beneficent results. 

This disposition of the leading nations of the world to meet in 
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a spirit of conciliation, to sink minor differences, and to unite in 
promoting the common welfare, augurs favorably for a more tran- 
quil economic and political international situation. 

Now that we may look back over the post-war situation it is not 
difficult to see what has caused the discord of recent months. 
While the war was going on a common purpose and a common 
danger kept the allied nations together. With the disappearance 
of that binding force, old rivalries not only appeared, but many new 
ones born of the great struggle itself. After the war, fresh allot- 
ments of territory had to be made, provisions for settling indemni- 
ties devised and enforced, tariff and currency systems recast, and 
a more or less complete readjustment of the world’s political and 
economic machinery had to be taken under consideration. It was 
inconceivable that such vast changes could be made, or even con- 
sidered, without developing serious friction even among the friend- 
liest nations. Indeed, it has been among those countries most closely 
knit together during and immediately preceding the war that the 
most notable division has now arisen. On the other hand, some na- 
tions none too cordial in their pre-war relations have been drawn 
closer together since peace was declared. If the disagreements 
referred to had grown out of a controversy over the division of the 
spoils of war, they could be more readily understood, for it is a com- 
mon experience that this constitutes a source of grave differences 
between nations. But these divisions arise from other sources. 
There have been few serious controversies over allotment of terri- 
tory or the apportionment of indemnities. 

The chief source of difficulty today lies in the fear entertained 
by France that she may again, in the not remote future, be com- 
pelled to defend herself against German aggression. Entertaining 
this fear, France asks either that the nations of the world shall in- 
terpose themselves as a guaranty between her and Germany; or, 
failing that, asks an alliance with Great Britain for a like object. 
The United States would be also specially welcomed as a member 
of such an alliance. Evidently France places no reliance on the 
pledge given by the League of Nations compact to respect and de- 
fend the territory of members against aggression. 

Both Great Britain and the United States have seemed reluctant 
to enter into a special compact for the purpose indicated, although 
each country has declared that German attacks upon France could 
never be regarded with indifference. France refuses to accept such 
declarations as a sufficient safeguard against the German menace, 
and furthermore says, in substance, that if Great Britain and the 
United States will not join in an agreement to protect France, such 
protection must be provided by France herself. Admitting the 
reality of the German menace — and history affords no ground for 
any other view — the position of France appears entirely logical. 
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The consequences of this situation are far-reaching, and are 
economical as well as political. It would hardly be too much to 
say that until there is a definite settlement of this problem it will 
be vain to seek for world economic reconstruction. 

Happily, there are two nations that seem to have a good under- 
standing — Great Britain and the United States. They are working 
together, if not with common methods, with a common purpose — 
for the restoration of political tranquillity and the resumption of 
world trade. But the happy accord of these two nations has not led 
them to see the propriety of affording that guaranty of security 
against Germany which France demands. 

At the close of the war there were two methods of dealing with 
Germany ; at least theoretically. One of these methods was to divide 
the states of the German Empire among neighboring countries, thus 
virtually destroying the political and economic status of the coun- 
try. The other method was to impose indemnities upon Germany, 
and then to take the country back into the family of nations. It 
has been said that these two methods had a theoretical existence; 
actually there was perhaps but one way to deal with the situation 
— to accept Germany as a member of the family of nations. At 
any rate, that is what has been done. Having adopted this policy, 
there remains nothing for the world to do but to carry it out. Eco- 
nomic reconstruction for the world must include Germany as well 
as other nations. This fact is realized in Great Britain perhaps 
more fully than elsewhere. 

Russia remains the great political and economic post-war i 
enigma. But little is known of actual conditions there, except that/ 
millions are starving and that they must be fed by the outside world./ 
But Russia, too, in some way, must be put upon a sounder footing 
before there can be an economic restoration of Europe. 

In the Far East agreement seems in sight among the nations 
most immediately concerned in administering affairs in that quarter 
of the world. Possibly the example afforded by this agreement may 
recommend itself as a means of reconciling the still disturbed poli- 
tical situation in Europe. 

e 



First Report of the Director of the Bureau 

of the Budget 

I I KE a northern sea breeze blowing through mountain pines 
j is the vigorous language employed by Director Dawes in 
his first annual report. He says : 

“For the first time in the history of our country a national bud- 
get has been prepared based on estimates from the spending de- 
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partments acting under a strong and continued Executive pressure 
for economy and efficiency.” 

Director Dawes recommends that instead of the old system of 
making continuous appropriations for work extending over a single 
year, the appropriations be based on the actual need for money dur- 
ing the fiscal year in which the appropriation is made. A number 
of reasons are given in support of this recommendation, concluding 
with this statement: 



“Finally, this system of preparing the budget will confine the 
attention of the Executive, of Congress, and of the public to the one 
great important question, to wit, the relation of the money actually 
to be spent by the Government to the money actually to be received 
by the Government in any given year, all its outstanding obligations 
and indefinite commitments, projects, and enterprises considered. 
This will enable Congress, with more intelligence, to determine at 
any time both the necessity for retrenchment and the ability of the 
Government to engage in additional projects to be initiated by Con- 
gress outside of the budgetary provisions.” 

The functions of the Bureau of the Budget are thus set forth: 

“There is a tendency on the part of many to assume that the 
Bureau of the Budget is established primarily for the sake of re- 
ducing expenses. The Bureau of the Budget is designed, through 
its facilities for securing information, to be in a position to give 
impartial advice to the President and to Congress in all matters 
regarding the proper business functioning of Government. Be- 
cause at the time of the establishment of the Budget Bureau there 
was a great necessity existing for the reduction of governmental 
expenses, and since under the old decentralized system of govern- 
mental business great extravagance existed, the activities of the 
bureau which became most prominent were those where it acted as 
an agent for the imposition of Executive pressure in forcing down 
expenditures where not in contravention of congressional mandate 
and efficiency. This is but one function of the Budget Bureau. 

“It must be as willing to advise an increase in appropriations 
where the same is clearly in the interest of governmental efficiency 
and true economy as it is to advise reductions in expenses, which at 
the present time are so necessary. It is only by this method, under 
which it gives an impartial business judgment as to the necessity 
for expenditures and the functioning of Government, that it can, 
in the long run, maintain its proper influence with the Executive 
and with Congress and justify its existence. 

“The course of Congress in the past in making radical reduc- 
tions in the estimates presented has been the only protection which 
the public has had against departmental extravagance. There is 
now the protection afforded by Executive supervision of estimate 
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making. The Bureau of the Budget is simply a business organiza- 
tion whose activities are devoted constantly to the consideration of 
how money appropriated by Congress can be made to go as far 
as possible toward the accomplishment of the objects of legislation. 
If it functions properly, it has not and can never have any purpose 
but that of the Executive and Congress in seeking the imposition, 
throughout the Government administration, of correct business 
principles in routine business administration. The investigation of 
Congress, made in connection with its constitutional power over 
appropriations, is an invaluable and indispensable protection to 
the public. Nothing but a wicked interposing of partisan motives 
into the discussion of that which is fundamentally a business ques- 
tion can make congressional investigations into public expenditures 
anything but beneficial. By a proper functioning the Budget Bu- 
reau in time should create such a feeling of confidence in its effec- 
tiveness as to make it continually of greater assistance to Congress 
in their consideration of appropriations.” 

How lacking some of the old methods were in common sense 
may be seen by what the Director says in speaking of the newly- 
created Federal Liquidation Board, which is now coordinating 
sales, under a unified plan, of the large surplus stocks of the vari- 
ous departments of the Government. 

“Under the old system, where surplus stocks were sold by the 
independent departments irrespective of each other, an absurd and 
demoralizing situation existed. It was the custom of the independ- 
ent departments to sell their surplus stocks with practically no ref- 
erence to the needs of the other departments for the material sold. 
In some cases property was sold at public auction by one depart- 
ment, purchased by an outsider, who then resold it at large profit 
to another department of Government. At the time of the institu- 
tion of this board departments were in the open market for large 
amounts of material which were on hand in the other departments. 
An enormous loss has resulted to the Government from this condi- 
tion of things.” 

After describing in detail the various coordinating agencies set 
up in the bureau, Director Dawes says : 

“These great coordinating agencies have already effected large 
savings in Government business administration. They have pre- 
vented the absurd duplication and competition existing among the 
departments and establishments. They have corrected the practice 
by which the supplies and facilities of Government have been kept 
in water-tight departmental compartments, compelling recourse 
constantly to the open market, notwithstanding the Government 
already had on hand the supplies or facilities purchased. They en- 
able the Government to transact routine business with the advan- 
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tages enjoyed by private business organizations, and prevent its 
spoliation, made easy by the former ignorance and indifference on 
the part of a department of the business status and transactions of 
another. Through their agency the routine business of the Gov- 
ernment, for the first time, is being conducted along sound business 
principles.” 

The Director of the Budget, in dealing with the heads of the 
respective departments, acts as the representative of the President, 
and under the regulations and customs now established has the 
same powers that an agent of the president of a corporation would 
have under the same circumstances. 

How necessary it is to have some one thinking, not alone in 
terms of his own department, but in terms of common interests of 
the Government, is thus pointed out in the report: 

“A general line of demarcation between the viewpoint of the 
interested department or establishment and the viewpoint of an 
agency thinking in terms alone of the general business situation of 
the Government obtains practically in every department and in- 
dependent establishment of the Government. The absence in the 
past of any authority thinking in terms of the common interests 
of the Government as a whole has involved the United States Gov- 
ernment in hundreds of millions of dollars of unnecessary loss. 
Questions of business policy important enough to demand the atten- 
tion of the Executive and of Congress have at times not even been 
presented for consideration to the department head himself. 

“There must be but one business head. Let no one misunder- 
stand the importance of the power of the President of the United 
States in its relation to this universal disposition to submit to busi- 
ness coordination manifested by the individual departments and 
establishments of the Government at this time. Underneath what- 
ever has been done in the way of correcting the chaos in govern- 
mental routine business which the President of the United States 
confronted was the sense of responsibility to him in the mind of 
each man to be affected.” 

It is fortunate that a budget system has been finally installed 
in the United States, and doubly fortunate that the carrying out 
of its provisions was entrusted in the first instance to such a clear- 
thinking and straightforward acting man as Director Charles G. 
Dawes. 

The Government Finances 



D EALING with the expenditures of the Government, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in his recent report, said: 

“Expenditures in the fiscal year ended June 30 , 1920 , 
amounted to almost $ 6 , 500 , 000 , 000 , while for the fiscal year ended 
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June 30, 1921, ordinary expenditures, including sinking fund and 
miscellaneous fixed-debt charges, still ran over $5,500,000,000. 
This cash outgo it has been the constant endeavor of the adminis- 
tration to reduce, and it now expects to hold expenditures on the 
same basis for the fiscal year 1922 down to $4,000,000,000, or there- 
abouts, a reduction of about $1,500,000,000 below the year 1921.” 



In his message transmitting the report of the Director of the 
Budget to Congress, President Harding made this reference to the 
financial position of the Government: 

“It will be noted that the estimated ordinary expenditures for 
1922 show a reduction of $1,513,537,682.20, compared with the 
actual ordinary expenditures for 1921 ; and that the estimated ordi- 
nary expenditures for 1923 show a reduction of $447,704,239 under 
1922, making the estimated ordinary expenditures under the bud- 
get for 1923 $1,961,241,921.20 less than the actual ordinary ex- 
penditures for 1921. Including transactions in the principal of 
the public debt and investments of trust funds, the total estimated 
expenditures for 1922 show a reduction under the total actual ex- 
penditures for 1921 of $1,570,118,323.30, and the total estimated 
expenditures for 1923 show a reduction of $462,167,639 under the 
total estimated expenditures for 1922, making a reduction in total 
expenditures in the estimated budget for 1923, as compared with the 
total actual expenditures for 1921, of $2,032,285,962.30. It will 
also be noted that the total estimated receipts for 1922 are in ap- 
proximate balance with the total estimated expenditures, including 
reduction in the principal of the public debt, and that the total esti- 
mated receipts for 1923 are within approximately $150,000,000 of 
a balance with the total estimated expenditures of that year. Such 
a discrepancy is unavoidable, when authorizations of expenditure 
are being enacted during the process of budget closing, but ways 
are provided for relatively easy adjustment without added taxation. 

“For the purpose of providing a portion of the funds necessary 
to balance the budget for 1923, in which the estimated expenditures 
exceed the estimated receipts by the sum of approximately $150,- 
000,000, I recommend the following legislation in connection with 
the naval appropriation bill for 1923, which would result in the 
eventual automatic release of $100,000,000 now held in the naval 
supply account of the Navy Department: 

“Hereafter, until the naval supply account shall have been re- 
duced to a maximum sum of $150,000,000, which shall not thereafter 
be exceeded, one-half of all reimbursements otherwise due to the 
naval supply account, whether from current issues or from sales, 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, and 
only one-half shall be credited to the naval supply account. 



“With continued pressure for economy in all departments and 
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the passage of such legislation, the balancing of total receipts and 
total expenditures for the fiscal years 1922 and 1928 should be ac- 
complished.” 

This expectation can be realized only if business holds up well 
enough so that the revenues from income and profit taxes come up 
to the estimates, and the effect of the new tariff may also modify 
the figures. 

An estimated deficit of $24,468,703 for the fiscal year 1922, and 
of $167,571,977 for the fiscal year 1923, need not cause special con- 
cern if there is a fair revival of business. Still, the public Treasury 
is in no position to warrant heavy and unusual demands upon it. 

e 



Development of Weak Spots in Banking 

I T was hardly to be expected that a crisis like that through which 
the world is now passing would fail in developing some weak 
spots in banking. The announcement of the merger of the 
Merchants Bank of Canada with the Bank of Montreal, the sus- 
pension of the Banca Italiana di Sconto and the closing of the 
affiliated Italian Discount and Trust Company in New York, and 
the absorption of the Fort Dearborn banks at Chicago by the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank and the Continental Trust 
and Savings Banks, are all cases in point. In both the Chicago and 
Canadian instances suspension has been avoided by the taking over 
of the assets of the weakened banks by strong institutions. The 
Italian troubles were less easily handled owing to a more difficult 
local financial situation, though it is hoped that when times become 
more favorable the Banca di Sconti may gradually extricate itself 
from its present difficulties. 

Here in the United States there has been such a sharp reversal 
from prosperity to liquidation that it is to be wondered at that the 
banks have stood the shock so well. Fortunately, they had for some 
time been more than ordinarily prosperous and had accumulated 
large reserve funds which helped immensely in tiding them over 
the present situation. The numerous commercial failures must have 
told heavily on the banks. These are still going on at a rate which 
may be taken as indicating that the future is far from reassuring. 

With the abundant gold reserves of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
these institutions are in a position to render immediate and effective 
aid, thus constituting a reliance against anything like a bank panic 
such as the country witnessed in 1893 and again in 1907. There 
may be a further development of weak spots in banking like those 
just mentioned, but so far as this country is concerned it is hardly 
possible that this development will become general. Where a bank 
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is well managed, as nearly all our banks are, there exists no reason 
whatever for a withdrawal of deposits on account of lack of confi- 
dence in the general situation. To distrust solvent banks, and to 
manifest that distrust by the withdrawal of deposits, only serves to 
make matters worse. The public should understand that the sound 
hanks of the country can obtain currency from the Federal Reserve 
Banks to an almost unlimited extent — more than sufficient to liqui- 
date deposits. But any “run” on banks to meet deposits reduces 
the lending power of the banks, thus tending to intensify commer- 
cial distress. 

It is believed that the character of bank management in the 
United States has been steadily improving in recent years, and that 
it was never higher than at the present time. This fact affords a 
basis for confidence in the banks. Furthermore, liquidation has 
been proceeding for more than a year; and even if it has not com- 
pletely run its course, the worst is probably over. It is, therefore, 
a fair inference that a bank that has been able to weather the storm 
of 1921 will get along more comfortably now that the financial 
weather, if not yet as fair as could be wished, is at least getting 
better all the while. 

The action taken both in Canada and Chicago indicates a dis- 
position on the part of bankers to prevent, if possible, the spread 
of banking distrust, and this fact augurs well for the future. In 
a sense the national banks are all bound together through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System for the protection of every really solvent 
bank; and, indirectly at least, this safeguard is available to the state 
banks. It would require an unimaginable financial and economic 
upheaval to break such a union. 

e 



A Preventable Form of Public 
Extravagance 



O NE of the most obvious sources of public retrenchment lies in 
the curtailment of legislative and public oratory. The seem- 
ingly endless longing of Government officials to promulgate 
their views on all sorts of subjects, at the cost of the taxpayers of 
the country, constitutes an additional burden upon an already 
sorely-tried Treasury, and explains to a large extent the serious 
deficit which the annual report of the Postmaster General of the 
United States reveals. This deficit for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, footed up $157,517,688.11. In his Annual Report for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, based on a count of pieces of 
mail handled free for the various Government departments, over a 
seven-day period, it is estimated that for the year the number of 
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pieces mailed free under the penalty privilege was 483,185,000, 
weighing 80,903,200 pounds, the postage on which at the ordinary 
rates would amount to $13,191,166, and the cost to the Post-office 
Department for carrying this matter was $6,000,000. 

Obviously, except as a matter of bookkeeping, and of giving a 
more accurate reflex of the finances of the Post-office Department, 
nothing would be gained if the necessary mail matter of the several 
departments of the Government were required to pay the usual 
rates of postage. The Government would only be paying money to 
itself. It might have a good effect, though, in keeping down ex- 
penditures if each department were required, in asking for ap- 
propriations, to specify exactly how much of this amount was 
wanted for postage. 

The necessary official free transmission of mails by the respec- 
tive departments of the Government need not be called in question. 

Without having at hand figures showing the exact number of 
pieces handled for each department in the last fiscal year, some idea 
of the active record made by these departments in using the mails 
may be gained by studying some tables presented in the Congres- 
sional Record of February 5, 1920. This shows that between July 1, 
1916, and September 15, 1919, the various departments and official 
organizations then functioning had printed and distributed at public 
expense 30,144,362 speeches, of an estimated weight of 849,101 
pounds, at a total printing cost of $109,066.35, and an estimated 
expense of handling and transporting this matter, incurred by the 
Post-office Department, amounting to $151,711.42. Added to 
other expenses (addressing, etc.), the total cost was $442,798.73. 

These speeches were quite outside the usual official routine of 
the respective departments ; many of them were delivered by obscure 
individuals whose views could not possibly be of interest to any 
but themselves; and even though the period in which this abuse 
occurred included that of the Avar, it is difficult to make that an 
extenuation for this diversion of public funds. 

But even admitting that, under the circumstances, such an ex- 
penditure Avas justifiable, that is no excuse for like extravagance 
in the dissemination of oratory at public expense at the present 
time. As Hannibal said before beginning the day’s Avork of beat- 
ing the Romans at Cannae, “It is not words that we want, but 
action”; or as Mr. Schwab would render it in twentieth century 
language, “What we need is work — just plain Avork.” 

But the executive departments are not the only offenders in 
saddling the mails with a heavy volume of literary effusions of 
doubtful value, printed and circulated at public expense. Hardly 
an issue of the Congressional Record appears whose pages are not 
encumbered Avith “editorials,” letters, speeches, “poetry,” etc., etc., 
put in under leave to print ; and having no hearing Avhatever upon 
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anything under discussion in Congress. Let the Hickory Run con- 
stituent of some member make a specially fervid Fourth-of-July 
speech, and it is embalmed in the record — printed and distributed 
at public expense; and such examples could be multiplied, almost 
without limit. In the aggregate these abuses represent a cost to the 
taxpayers that is far from trifling. They should be altogether 
reformed. 






The Best Kind of Soldiers’ Bonus 



P ROPOSALS are being put forth with an increasing proba- 
bility of success for paying to American soldiers in the late 
war a bonus of some kind. This bonus is styled “adjusted 
compensation,” and is apparently to take the form of a payment 
of a lump sum of money to all those whose names were enrolled in 
the military or naval service of the Government. 

Such payment can be justified only on the grounds that the 
young men thus engaged were not adequately paid in the first in- 
stance, or that through their military or naval service they sus- 
tained some business loss, and for which they should be compen- 
sated by the Federal Government. 

There would perhaps not be much objection on the part of any- 
body to the payment of this compensation provided it could be 
adequately ascertained just what losses had been incurred. As this 
is a practical impossibility, Congress will no doubt be called on to 
grant a money payment to all of those engaged in the service with- 
out respect to any losses they may have sustained. 

In order to make it clear that what is to be said later on does 
not arise from any lack of appreciation of the value of the services 
of those recently engaged in the national defense, it may be stated 
that as soon as it became apparent that this country was to be in- 
volved in the European war, the editor of The Bankers Magazine, 
in letters addressed to a number of New York newspapers and to 
the Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, strongly urged an increase in the rate 
of soldiers’ pay. As a matter of fact, this pay was thereafter 
doubled. In making mention of this matter, it is not, of course, the 
intention to make it appear that the position of this magazine was 
especially influential in having the pay of the soldiers increased, but 
the incident cited does show that The Bankers Magazine was 
among the first to realize that the old rate of pay was inadequate and 
to propose that it be raised. 

It is very difficult to deal with the matter of soldiers’ pay, for 
the reason that it may be very justly urged that for services so dan- 
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gerous and arduous no pay is too great. It would be well within 
the truth to say that the value of the services which soldiers and 
sailors render to their country in time of war is quite beyond com- 
putation in dollars and cents. Perhaps it is for this reason that the 
pay of soldiers has generally been so low. In most countries it is 
very much lower than in the United States. Notwithstanding this 
very low rate of pay, whenever the national safety is endangered 
millions of young men are eager to spring to the defense of the flag 
wholly irrespective of the question of money compensation. 

It can hardly be contended that the movement for “adjusted 
compensation” is designed to afford the soldiers engaged in the late 
war anything like adequate pay in money for the services they ren- 
dered. It would completely exhaust the revenue-raising possibili- 
ties of this country for many years to come to provide them with 
a reward in dollars commensurate with the services they rendered 
to their own country and to mankind at large. 

If the foregoing considerations are sound — and they have been 
quite generally acknowledged throughout the history of our country 
— it would appear that the proposal to adjust the compensation of 
those engaged in the late war can hardly be justified. 

It is not a question of the money involved. To those soldiers 
who in the service of their country sustained any physical or mental 
injury, or whose health was permanently impaired by such service, 
the nation should not only be just but generous. They should be 
made continuously the object of the people’s loving care; but, for- 
tunately, most of the young men who were in the naval or the 
military camps received no injuries of any kind; on the other hand, 
many of them were vastly benefited in health. They further re- 
ceived disciplinary training which was of immense value to them, 
and gained an opportunity of democratic association with their fel- 
lows. Beyond all this, they were given an opportunity of showing 
their love for their country, and to evince a willingness to pay back 
something which they had received from their country and its insti- 
tutions. Even if this service represented, as it undoubtedly did in 
numerous cases, a considerable degree of sacrifice, certainly it was 
nothing more than the country has a right to expect of its loyal 
sons in times of danger. It would be a reflection upon the character 
of American manhood even to intimate that such service would not 
be given and such sacrifice would not be made were it not for the 
hope of ultimately receiving some reward in the form of money. 

There are a few thoughtless young men, who, seeing the ac- 
counts of the vast profits reaped by a few as a result of the war, 
declare that as the profiteers have been getting “theirs” why should 
we not get “ours.” This is a false form of logic. If the profiteers 
have taken advantage of their country’s dilemma to reap undue 
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profits, this is all the more reason why the patriotic young men of 
the country should refrain from imitating their bad example. 

It is not merely because the proposed adjusted compensation 
to soldiers will cost the country so much money that leads The 
Bankebs Magazine to oppose it, but because a concession to this 
demand would uphold a deplorable tendency in the lives of our 
young men. The heroism they displayed, either on the seas, on 
the field of battle, or in undergoing the discipline of the camp, 
should not be tarnished by a proposal to measure its value in dollars 
and cents. 

Unfortunately, many of the ex-service men are at this time un- 
employed, and a movement to pay them a bonus out of the Treasury 
receives much public support on this account. It is the wrong way 
to remedy a deplorable situation. The best kind of bonus that can 
be given to the ex-service men who are strong in mind and body, 
as most of them fortunately are, would be to find as speedily as 
possible some means of getting them all at work at good wages. 
This involves the complete restoration of the profitable conduct of 
industry. It is the one great problem to which the minds of states- 
men should be resolutely and continuously addressed. If we can 
get the wheels of industry turning, the smoke ascending from fac- 
tories and furnaces, and all the operations of trade restored to their 
normal relations, we shall find no need of putting a further tax 
upon already heavily burdened industry for paying the ex-service 
men a bonus out of the public Treasury. 

e • 



Savings Accounts in National Banks 



T HE recent entrance of the National City Bank of New York 
into the savings bank field calls to mind the respective posi- 
tions of savings banks and banks of deposits and discount in 
seeking to gain savings accounts. 

In making its announcement to the public stating that hereafter 
it would receive deposits in sums of $1.00 and upwards on which 
interest would be allowed, the bank in question referred to the fact 
that the New York Banking Law does not permit the use of the 
word “savings” in the advertising of other than mutual savings 
banks, and it therefore styled its new department “the com- 
pound interest department.” 

For many years prior to the enactment of the Federal Reserve 
Law many national banks were conducting savings departments, 
and though this class of business, according to an opinion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, was not specifically authorized by 
the National Banking Act, yet the Comptroller raised no objections 
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to the carrying on of business of this character by the national banks. 
While the Federal Reserve Act did not specifically create savings 
departments in national banks as it did trust company departments, 
it nevertheless indirectly recognized such departments by prescrib- 
ing the amount of reserve to be held against savings accounts. 

Subsequent to the passage of the act regulations have been is-, 
sued by the Federal Reserve Board construing these accounts as 
being those where deposits and withdrawals can be made only on 
presentation of the pass-book ; in other words, they are the same as 
the accounts in mutual savings ba nk s. 

Undoubtedly, the banking law of the State of New York does 
forbid the used of the word “savings” bank or “savings” depart- 
ment by other than mutual savings banks organized under state 
law, although from the greater freedom which some of the national 
banks enjoy in the conduct of savings departments in other states, 
it would appear that this prohibition is by no means universal. 

If Congress had specifically authorized the creation of savings 
departments in national banks, it is hardly likely that much atten- 
tion would have been paid to the prohibition contained in the New 
York State law. As the national banks are operating under a Fed- 
eral charter, they would doubtless consider themselves bound by the 
provisions of the Federal Act rather than by those of the laws of 
the state. 

With the apparent recognition given in the Federal Reserve 
Act to the conduct of savings business by national banks, it would 
be interesting to see what view the Supreme Court of the United 
States might take should the matter ever be made the subject of 
litigation. Very likely it is an issue which the national banks are 
not anxious to raise. 

If the national banks of the country should receive savings 
deposits, in the great majority of cases they would care for them as 
safely as do the mutual savings banks; but, on the other hand, ex- 
perience has shown that the restrictions which are thrown around 
the investment of savings deposits are fully justified. These re- 
strictions would, of course, not prevail in the case of national banks 
receiving such deposits. 

If the national banks of New York and other states quite gen- 
erally adopt the policy of bidding for savings accounts and engage 
in an active campaign of publicity for securing such accounts, it 
will have the effect of disturbing the lethargy shown by the mutual 
savings banks in recent years. These institutions quite generally 
have apparently proceeded on the theory that they were advertised 
by their loving friends and required no additional kind of publicity. 
From this complacent state of mind they will be rudely jarred 
should the national banks and trust companies enter into an active 
competition for savings accounts. 
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It would undoubtedly tend quite strongly to accelerate the 
growth of savings deposits if the commercial banks generally should 
open savings departments and begin an active campaign for secur- 
ing such accounts. 

While it is desirable that saving should be stimulated to the ut- 
most extent commensurate with the income of the people, it is also 
highly desirable that such accounts should be treated with more than 
ordinary care by the banks handling them. It is not correct to say 
that they do not differ in character from the ordinary commercial 
accounts, and for this reason should receive no different treatment. 
Commercial accounts, in most cases, are largely made up of the 
deposits of those engaged in commercial enterprises, and they rep- 
resent the profits obtained from such enterprises, or are the pro- 
ceeds of loans made to carry on or extend business. Savings ac- 
counts, on the other hand, represent as a rule the small surplus re- 
maining over from the wages received by individuals, and whose 
loss would entail much greater hardship than would be the case with 
the ordinary commercial account. It is for this reason that legis- 
latures have quite wisely imposed restrictions upon the investment 
of savings funds. 

Although, as stated, the majority of the national banks are 
managed with entire safety, there are exceptions to this rule, and 
it is somewhat doubtful whether it is desirable or not in those states 
having savings institutions whose deposits are safeguarded in the 
manner already pointed out, that national banks generally should 
enter into competition with these institutions for savings accounts. 

It need hardly be said that this objection would disappear if the 
savings deposits in the national banks were required to be invested 
substantially in the same way as are the deposits of the mutual sav- 
ings banks in states like New York. 

e 



Federal Reserve Board Under Fire 



R EFERENCE was made in the November issue of The 
Bankers Magazine to attacks being made upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. These attacks have increased in 
virulence of late and have been chiefly directed, not against the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act itself, but against the Federal Reserve Board. 

Especial hostility has been provoked on account of the large 
expenditure now being incurred for the construction of a building 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. In a speech made 
in the Senate on December 19 Senator Heflin of Alabama in speak- 
ing of this new building said: 

“What does this board care? They are sitting there, drawing 
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big, fat salaries. They are appropriating money, without asking 
Congress, out of this Federal Reserve fund to build a banking pal- 
ace in Wall street costing millions and millions of dollars. I am 
told that one big bronze door cost $25,000. They could have gotten 
along with a door that cost less than that. If we are going to 
squander money in that way, I submit that it ought to be appro- 
priated to feed and clothe the men who saved the life of this Nation 
in the hours of its peril. 

“I am reminded by my friend from Georgia (Mr. Watson) 
that this whole building in New York is to cost about $26,000,000, 
and that they gave $1,000,000 to the architect. Mr. President, look 
how easy it is for them just to write checks and dish out this money!” 

In criticising the deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Senator Heflin used the following language: 

“The conduct of the Federal Reserve Board for several months 
past has been miserable, inexcusable, and indefensible. It has been 
criticised and condemned by farmers, merchants, and bankers, and 
others all over the country, and its conduct will go down in the 
history of this decade as a crime against agriculture, commerce, and 
honest banking in the United States. 

( “Mr. President, if the bankers of the United States — I mean 
the country bankers in small towns, the bankers in large towns, and 
the bankers in many of the cities — knew that this tyrannical Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would not know what they had said against its 
conduct, they would draw an indictment against the Federal Re- 
serve Board that would bristle with the complaints, indignations, 
and grievances of the honest bankers of the country. Today the 
Federal Reserve Board holds it foot upon the neck of the grain 
industry, the cattle industry, and the cotton industry and other 
industries of the United States, while Wall street and Chicago look 
on and applaud.” 

Senator Overman, of North Carolina, speaking in the Senate 
on the same date, made a somewhat similar criticism from which 
the following extract is taken: 

“On account of certain charges made on the floor of the Senate 
and in the press throughout the country of an amazing waste of 
money and extravagance on the part of certain Federal Reserve 
Banks, I introduced a resolution asking the Federal Reserve Board 
whether those charges were true or not. Their report in reply to 
that resolution has come in, and I wish Senators would read it. 
There are some of the most amazing statements contained in it. 
One statement is that they have spent more than $17,000,000 for 
a bank building in New York — the finest, most extravagant bank 
building in the world, costing more than any public building in 
Washington; more than the Capitol in which we sit here, which 
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cost $15,000,000. They paid the architect and engineer more than 
$1,000,000. They appropriated $800,000 for furniture. 

“In the last few years they have spent $36,000,000 for public 
buildings in various places in the country. Besides that they have 
increased salaries since 1919, when everybody else was reducing 
salaries. In an amazing manner they have increased the salaries in 
the several districts in an amount in excess of $7,000,000.” 



If the discussions about banking which took place in Congress 
a hundred years or more ago are examined there will be found ex- 
pressions closely parallel to those just quoted. In both cases these 
criticisms were provoked by a banking system closely allied to the 
Government. 

The national banking system, which is less closely related to 
the Government than either the first or second banks of the United 
States and the Federal Reserve System, has nevertheless encoun- 
tered a considerable degree of political hostility, though state banks 
seem largely to have escaped criticism of this character. 

It would seem a fair inference to conclude that any banking 
system intimately allied with the Government is bound to be sub- 
ject to political attacks, and for obvious reasons. This is why The 
Bankers Magazine has steadily advocated the adoption of a bank- 
ing system as free from governmental control as possible. Just 
now strong political pressure is being put upon the Federal Re- 
serve Board to desist from the policy of deflation which according 
to popular belief was inaugurated some months ago. As a matter 
of fact this change of policy was not so much in the direction of 
deflation as in stopping further and dangerous inflation. Whether 
the check administered to inflation at the time was greater than 
should have been imposed or not, is a matter of opinion. There 
can hardly be any doubt as to the necessity of placing a very sharp 
check upon the rate of inflation which was going on for a consid- 
erable period following the signing of the armistice. 

From the very date of the introduction of the Federal Reserve 
Act in Congress The Bankers Magazine has pointed out from 
time to time certain objectionable elements which this measure con- 
tains. Indeed, for a long while there hardly seemed to be any 
other periodical in the country which dared to call attention to 
these defects. This opposition on the part of The Bankers Maga- 
zine was not based upon any consideration of politics, but was actu- 
ated solely by the belief that in important respects the Federal Re- 
serve Act departed from sound banking principles. This measure, 
instead of providing for a bank credit currency, set up a hybrid 
bank and Government note, which lacks the true motive for being 
redeemed in gold that would attach to a credit bank note, with the 
result that the currency supply tends toward inflation, and the 
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inflation of credit is made possible by the use of these notes as 
banking reserves. 

Furthermore, the Federal Reserve Act immediately made a 
substantial reduction in the required amount of banking reserves 
and later compelled the lending of all the legal reserves to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. This provision, which may have been justified 
as a war measure, was certainly one which should not have been 
perpetuated. 

In addition to these objections, the administration of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks was placed under the jurisdiction of a govern- 
mental board appointed by the President. 

The earnings of the Federal Reserve Banks above six per cent., 
after accumulating a prescribed surplus, were required to be turned 
over entirely to the Treasury of the United States. 

It will be remembered that all the capital and reserves of the 
Federal Reserve Banks were compulsorily contributed by the 
member banks ; in other words, the banks contributed all the funds, 
which in their broad aspects at least would be managed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and all the earnings over six per cent, were 
to be appropriated by the Treasury. 

When the United States became involved in the great world 
war, The Bankers Magazine immediately took the position that 
any criticism whatever of the then existing banking system would 
tend to embarrass the Government, and might prove injurious to 
the confidence of the commercial community in the country’s bank- 
ing system. It was, therefore, considered both prudent and patrio- 
tic to refrain from such criticisms. 

Inasmuch as the country has by no means as yet recovered from 
the financial and economic effects of the war, it would seem the part 
of wisdom to postpone further criticism of the Federal Reserve 
Act to a more opportune time. It may be claimed, of course, that 
if there are features of the Federal Reserve Act which tend toward 
unsound conditions, the sooner they are checked the better. It is 
difficult to refute such a contention, but it is doubtful whether under 
existing conditions the benefits to be derived from an improvement 
of the banking law would not be largely counterbalanced by the 
ill effects of agitating the banking question at the present time. 

Would it not be the part of wisdom to permit the Federal Re- 
serve Act to function for some years in the hope that fairly normal 
conditions may be restored, and that then the workings of the act 
may be observed when the banking situation is freed from the ex- 
traordinary conditions which now surround it? 

In reciting some of the objections to the Federal Reserve Act 
it must not be lost sight of that there are many countervailing fac- 
tors to be set down. In the first place, the banks of the country, 
instead of each one fighting for its individual salvation in time of 
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panic, have been linked together by a concentration of their re- 
serves, and this- has made possible the extension of credit and the 
issuance of currency to an extent that undoubtedly has been a most 
important factor in preventing bank failures and in meeting the 
wants of the commercial community in recent years. 

The means for erecting expensive Federal Reserve Bank build- 
ings throughout the country, and for paying liberal salaries, have 
been chiefly furnished by the profits made by the Federal Reserve 
Banks in the rediscount of commercial paper. Whether the profits 
thus obtained are exorbitant or not could be ascertained only after 
a comparison of the cost with the services rendered to the member 
banks and to the commercial community. It is quite probable that 
if the banks of the country generally had the right to issue their 
credit notes practically all the rediscounting of commercial paper 
for the purpose of obtaining currency would be avoided and thus 
a large sum saved to the business interests of the country. "Where 
a biink itself possesses the necessary reserve the shipping of com- 
mercial paper from its own vaults to a Federal Reserve Bank for 
the purpose of obtaining currency is not only wholly unnecessary, 
but entails a cost to the people of the country which ought to be 
avoided. It is, of course, quite a different matter when a bank’s 
reserves must be replenished. 

It is quite probable that if the large profits which the Federal 
Reserve Banks are now making and paying into the United States 
Treasury had been absorbed by the member banks, these profits 
would before now have been made the subject of legislative action 
by Congress. A more tolerant view is taken of these profits by 
Congress since they inure largely to the benefit of the Treasury. 

The fact that it would be much better, to the extent possible, 
to leave these profits in the hands of the people themselves, does 
not seem to have attracted the attention of the national legislative 
body. 

It may be argued that even if the banks were relieved of the 
cost of rediscounting they would not make loans at lower rates 
than they now do, but this is only an opinion. It would seem to 
be a fair conclusion that if the banks could save the cost of redis- 
counting to a considerable extent they would pass at least a part 
of these savings along to their dealers. Since the cost of redis- 
counting is the same to each member bank in its Federal Reserve 
District for like classes of paper, the member banks are under the 
necessity of adding this rediscount rate as in the nature of overhead 
expense. They quite naturally seek to recoup this expense in the 
higher rates charged to borrowers. 

That there is no real ground for political attack against the 
Federal Reserve System at the present time may be inferred from 
the fact that since the advent of the new Administration there have 
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been no substantial changes in the Federal Reserve Board, the com- 
position of which is about the same as it was under the previous 
Administration. It may be contended, of course, that the Secretary 
of the Treasury as ex-officio Chairman of the Board possesses un- 
usual powers. Actually, however, the policy of deflation which 
has been so much criticised was inaugurated prior to the accession 
of Mr. Mellon as Secretary of the Treasury. 

Perhaps the fact of the matter is that deflation is always a pain- 
ful though sometimes a necessary process. It is quite natural that 
members of Congress will heed the demands of those who find their 
products either unmarketable or their prices greatly depressed and 
who insist that some action be taken which will check this tendency. 
The complaints from the inconvenience due to deflation would per- 
haps not be lessened under any conceivable system of banking. If, 
however, our banking system were not so closely allied to the Gov- 
. emment as it now is it would then be possible for necessary deflation 
to proceed without the interposition of a legislative check to this 
salutary process. Theoretically, under an ideally sound banking 
system, inflation could be prevented. This might be true in ordi- 
nary times, but hardly so during war times. 

The present criticism of the Federal Reserve System in Con- 
gress does not seem to be launched against individual banks nor 
indeed so much against the^F ederal Reserve Banks as against the 
Federal Reserve Board. It can hardly be supposed that our 
30,000 small independent banks scattered all over the country take 
any pleasure whatever in causing hardship by curtailing credits; 
but, aside from humanitarian considerations, and somewhat con- 
trary to popular belief, the banks would derive no benefit from 
contracting credits other than as demanded by the necessities of 
the situation. 

In a time like that through which the country is now passing 
it is undoubtedly the policy of the banks at large to avoid making 
any harsh demands upon their dealers and to endeavor to carry 
them along without calling for payment of loans except in cases 
of necessity. 

Under the stress of war some of the beneficial features of the 
Federal Reserve Act were revealed, and quite likely when more 
normal times come again its defects may be more accurately ap- 
praised. 

Those who criticise the system on account of the inflation that 
has grown up under its operations must be sure that this inflation 
was caused by the Federal Reserve System and not by the war. 

We shall have to get at a much greater distance from the finan- 
cial upheavals which the war brought than we now are before we 
can determine with any degree of certainty just how the Federal 
Reserve System would function in normal times. 
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The Agricultural Bloc in Congress 



K EEN interest has been aroused of late over the formation in 
Congress of a group of members without respect to party 
affiliations for the purpose of advancing the interests of the 
farmers and stock growers of the country. By effecting a com- 
bination of this character it has been possible to secure legislation 
in the interest of these classes which it otherwise might have been 
impossible to obtain. 

In order to make clear the position of those who have entered 
into a combination of this character there is presented elsewhere in 
this issue of The Bankers Magazine a speech recently delivered 
in the United States Senate by Senator Capper of Kansas. 

It would be unfortunate if the farmers of the United States 
and those engaged in other business enterprises should be placed 
in an attitude of hostility to one another. President Harding in 
his recent annual message to Congress stated a well-known fact 
when he declared that agricultural prosperity is absolutely essen- 
tial to the general prosperity of the country. This fact is quite gen- 
erally recognized, although there is by no means a general agree- 
ment as to the measures to be taken to bring about this prosperity 
of agriculture. 

The farmers of the country seem to feel that they have been 
very much neglected in the matter of legislation designed to benefit 
their special industry. This is particularly true with relation to 
the extension of credit. Whatever validity there may have been in 
this feeling heretofore, it hardly seems warranted in view of existing 
measures especially designed for the benefit of the agricultural and 
stock-growing interests. 

An examination of the Federal Reserve Act will show that the 
commercial paper arising out of transactions related to these in- 
dustries is made the subject of specially favorable treatment. The 
Federal Farm Loan Banks have been organized for the express 
purpose of extending credit to the farmers of the country, and 
these institutions have been both directly and indirectly aided by 
legislation and by grants out of the public Treasury. The War 
Finance Corporation also has taken special pains to aid the export 
of agricultural products. 

If despite all these legislative aids given to the farming industry 
it still continues to languish, it is entirely proper that Congress 
should do anything further that may be practicable in aiding this 
vital industry. 

The unprecedented number of commercial failures occurring 
each week clearly demonstrates the fact that the farmers are not 
alone in experiencing trying conditions. While the operations of 
the farm frequently fail to show a profit, it is rare that the earnings 
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are so much less than the expenditures as to entail bankruptcy. The 
fanner is rarely seen in the bankruptcy courts. In this respect he 
occupies an enviable position compared with those engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits. 

I With respect to the so-called farming bloc in Congress, it is 
I to be regretted that any combination should have been thought nec- 
1,'essary to secure any legislation to which the farming interests of 
I the country are justly entitled. It would prove equally regrettable 
' if, by this combination, they are seeking to attain advantages which 
would not be accorded them by the public opinion of the country. 
] It does not represent a healthful condition of legislative affairs 
when merchants, manufacturers or farmers feel compelled to unite 
or combine in Congress to secure privileges which represent some 
, undue concession to their special interests. 

;V The disparity between what the farmer gets for his grain and 
the price the consumer in the city pays for it was strikingly illus- 
trated in a recent speech made in the United States Senate by Sen- 
ator Heflin of Alabama, who said: 

“Mr. President, I mentioned here the other day what I desire 
to repeat, that out in the northwest oats are selling for about seven- 
teen to twenty cents a bushel. I ordered a saucer of oatmeal this 
morning and its cost me fifteen cents. I ate just a small saucerful. 

“A Senator sitting near me reminds me that in some places 
in this city they charge thirty cents for a saucer of oatmeal. Yet 
the farmer of the West, spending sixty-five to sixty-seven cents a 
bushel in producing oats, is driven into the market place by the 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board, and made to dump all of his 
produce upon a dead market, where he sells it at less than it cost 
to produce it, for only seventeen cents a bushel. It is some job 
to carry a bushel of oats on your shoulder, it is a pretty good load, 
and yet at my breakfast this morning a little saucer full of oatmeal 
cost me fifteen cents.” 

This recalls the story about a stock grower from Paraguay who 
was having breakfast some years ago in one of the expensive hotels 
in New York. On being charged $3.60 for what the bill of fare 
called “a rack of lamb,” he explained that down in his country he 
could buy the entire carcass of a sheep minus the hide for ninety 
cents. 

In a recent article in the Atlantic Monthly, Bernard M. Baruch 
gives the following illustration of a like character: 

“Last year, according to figures attested by the railways and 
the growers, Georgia watermelon-raisers received on the average 
7.5 cents for a melon, the railroads got 12.7 cents for carrying it 
to Baltimore, and the consumer paid one dollar; leaving 79.8 cents 
for the service of marketing and its risks, as against 20.2 cents for 
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growing and transporting. The hard annals of farm-life are re- 
plete with such commentaries on the crudeness of present practices.” 

But why are the sympathies of Mr. Baruch, and the efforts of 
the bloc in Congress, limited to the farmer? How about the con- 
sumer? Why do not members of Congress organize in behalf of 
this numerous and much-abused class — that is if we are to have 
class representation of any kind at Washington? Hard as the far- 
mer’s condition may be, it is no worse than that of millions of 
dwellers in the cities who are compelled to pay exorbitant prices for 
farm products — for the food that goes on their tables. 

If the farmers of the country could be assured anything like 
the prices for their products which the city consumer pays for them, 
farming would become one of the most profitable forms of industry, 
and the necessity for anything resembling an agricultural bloc in 
Congress would disappear. But we need to give some considera- 
tion to the desirability of furnishing cheap food to consumers as 
well as profits to farmers. 



0 



Tax Exempt Securities 



I N dealing with this subject in his recent annual message to 
Congress President Harding said: 

“I think our tax problems, the tendency of wealth to seek 
non-taxable investment and the menacing increase of public debt. 
Federal, state and municipal, all justify a proposal to change the 
Constitution so as to end the issue of non-taxable bonds. No action 
can change the status of the many billions outstanding, but we can 
guard against future encouragement of capital’s paralysis, while a 
halt in the growth of public indebtedness would be beneficial 
throughout our whole land. 

“Such a change in the Constitution must be very thoroughly con- 
sidered before submission. There ought to be known what influ- 
ence it will have on the inevitable refunding of our vast national 
debt, how it will operate on the necessary refunding of state and 
municipal debt, how the advantages of nation over state and mu- 
nicipal, or the contrary, may be avoided. Clearly the states would 
not ratify to their own apparent disadvantage. I suggest the cop- 
sideration because the drift of wealth into non-taxable securities 
is hindering the flow of large capital to our industries, manufactur- 
ing, agricultural and carrying, until we are discouraging the very 
activities which make our wealth.” 



The proposal for a constitutional amendment of this character 
brings up many interesting subjects. It will be seen at once that 
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if the principle of Federal taxation of state and municipal securi- 
ties is admitted it makes it possible for the Federal Government to 
impose what may prove serious limitations upon the credit of the 
states and municipalities. In this case as in others the power to 
tax is the power to destroy. Of course no such purpose exists in 
putting this proposal forward. 

The amendment in question is rendered necessary by the ten- 
dency of investors to buy tax exempt securities, because in this way 
they not only escape Federal taxation but the risks to which in- 
vestment in ordinary business is subjected. 

If it were possible to bring the expenditure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment within reasonable limits, the necessity for this constitu- 
tional amendment would soon disappear. This remedy, while sound 
in character, is not easy of immediate application owing to the 
necessity of providing very large revenues for the Government for 
many years to come. 

The imposition of a Federal tax upon the issue of state and 
municipal securities might serve a useful purpose in tending to 
curb the rather free issue of such securities which has prevailed in 
recent years. The fact that such securities are now exempt from 
Federal taxation renders them a favorite with investors and in turn 
makes it easy for the states and municipalities to float securities to 
an almost unlimited extent. This naturally tends toward extrava- 
gance in expenditure. 

It is somewhat anomalous that the obligations issued by states 
and municipalities are more favored in the matter of taxation than 
are the obligations of the Federal Government. The income re- 
ceived on these latter obligations beyond a certain amount is sub- 
ject to Federal taxation, but in the case of the state and municipal 
securities these are wholly exempt from such imposition. 

Against these advantages, however, are to be offset the superior 
credit of the Federal Government which enables the flotation of 
United States bonds generally on a more favorable basis than is 
possible in the case of the securities of states and municipalities. 

o 



The Way to Peace 



When men out of hatred and ambition fight with and destroy one another, they fight 
under the banner, not of Christ, but of the devil . — John Colet ( Dean of St. Pauls , 1510). 



T HAT the world has not yet found its way to political and 
industrial peace is a fact too clearly seen to require any argu- 
ment. This failure may not be ascribed to want of the true 
light, but to an indisposition to follow it. 

The eight-fold way of Buddha, the reciprocity of Confucius, 
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the golden rule of Jesus — and, coming down to our own times, the 
square deal of Roosevelt — these counsels of the great teachers all 
admonish us of the futility of hoping to gain anything of permanent 
worth except through the observance of the laws of righteousness 
and of love. Despite these admonitions, and in despite of the pro- 
fessions of religion, the world is at war in heart as it was in the 
blackest night of barbarism. Nations professing the same religion 
invoke divine aid in their wars against one another. Employers 
and employees, members of the same church, are in their industrial 
relations bitter enemies. 

,, From this but one conclusion might be drawn, namely, that the 
Ureligion mankind profess they do not believe, and have no intention 
Whatever to follow when it runs counter to their own selfishness. 
Whether this conclusion be warranted or not, one thing is clear — 
that the brand of religion which has been practiced has failed in 
healing the world’s divisions; nor does it seem less certain that if 
the rules laid down by either of these great teachers of antiquity 
had been followed, the world would not be in the sorry position in 
which it is today. 

In view of the tragical failure that has followed upon disregard 

I of their teachings, it might be well to make a trial of them in the 
future. Evidently in the past they have been looked on as mere 
counsels of perfection which mankind has shown no disposition to 
heed, but it can not be too often or too strongly declared that there 
is no room in the world for hate of any kind except hatred of sham,, 
of wrong and injustice, and that the only law of progress is that 
of love, applicable, not only among individuals but different 
groups of society and the various nations of the world. Nations.^ 
can not stand alone, nor can they make combinations against other H 
combinations. National hatreds, group and sectional divisions,™ 
must give way to a spirit of unity and cooperation. 

The reproach of having prevented a getting together of the 
nations of the world is one which must not be justly imputed to the 1 
United States. Nor will it be, despite our failure to approve the | 
Ueague of Nations, if we show that the spirit of unity animates our ^ 
future purposes. 

To prevent the world from slipping down into a slough of 
despond, the nations will have to join hands and climb slowly up 
together to the heights of prosperity. 

To avoid wars — international and industrial — the law of love • 
must enter more and more into the lives of men 
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ALFRED L. AIKEN 

President National Shawmut Bank of Boston 



\ /R. AIKEN began his banking career in October, 1899, as assistant 
cashier of the National Hide and Leather Bank of Boston and in 
1901 became assistant cashier of the State National Bank of Boston. 
On July 1. 1904, he was elected treasurer of the Worcester County In- 
stitution for Savings, becoming president in January, 1908. Five years 
later he became president of the Worcester National Bank, which 
position he held for a year, resigning it when he was elected governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston in November, 1914. In Janu- 
ary, 1918, he became president of the National Shawmut Bank. 
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A. Barton Hepburn 



T HE death of A. Barton Hepburn, 
chairman of the advisory commit- 
tee of the Chase National Bank of 
New York and former Comptroller of 
the Currency, is a great loss to the 
American banking fraternity. In knowl- 
edge of banking and currency princi- 
ples and their practical application he 
hardly had an equal in the country. He 
was besides an economist of repute, and 
in banking and business affairs a safe 
and wise counsellor. Mr. Hepburn was 
of Scotch ancestry, and possessed the 
aptitude for banking which has been so 
often manifested by those similarly 
bom. But he was a close student all 
his life. He began on a farm, as many 
other bankers and successful men have 
done, and gradually worked his way, 
by his own efforts, to the very eminent 
position he held at the time of his death. 

Mr. Hepburn's qualifications as a 
banker are strikingly attested by the 
remarkable growth of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank under his long management. 

He took a keen and active interest 
in banking and currency legislation, 
was a vigorous champion of sound meas- 
ures, and the views of few men in the 
country were more generally respected 
by thoughtful legislators when dealing 
with these subjects. 

Mr. Hepburn had spoken and writ- 
ten much on banking and currency sub- 
jects, his writings including a compre- 
hensive history of banking and cur- 
rency. During his lifetime the views 
he expressed were often referred to as 
safe guides, as they will be in future 
years. He carefully investigated before 
he spoke, and was always moderate in 
declaring his opinions, which were uni- 
versally respected as having their basis 
in wide information combined with an 
exceptionally sound judgment. 

The monetary success which Mr. 
Hepburn achieved was not kept for 
himself or his family alone, but was 
widely and generously employed for the 
benefit of his fellow man. His contri- 
butions to schools, colleges, libraries 
and various benevolent activities ran 
into millions. 

Alonzo Barton Hepburn was one of 




A. BARTON HEPBURN 

Late chairman of the advisory board Chase National 
Bank, New York 



America’s best known and most re- 
spected bankers — sincere, modest, 
strong and simple — the highest type of 
the product of American institutions. 

Mr. Hepburn's death on January 25 
was the result of injuries received from 
an accident which occurred on the Fri- 
day previous. He was struck by a 
Fifth avenue bus while crossing the ave- 
nue at Twenty-third street on his way 
to a branch of the Chase National Bank 
at Fourth avenue and Twenty-third 
street. 

At his age of seventy-five years, Mr. 
Hepburn was unable to withstand the 
shock of the accident and' physicians 
said it was this, rather than the double 
fracture of his right leg, which caused 
him to weaken so rapidly. He was un- 
conscious for several hours preceding 
his death. 

Mr. Hepburn had been a prominent 
figure in the financial district since he 
resigned as Comptroller of the Currency 
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in 1893 to become president of the 
Third National Bank. He had been 
vice-president of the National City 
Bank for two years before he became 
president of the Chase National in 1899. 
He served the Chase National as presi- 
dent, chairman of the board of directors 
and chairman of the new advisory com- 
mittee. He was widely known because 
of his writings and his general interest 
in all subjects relating to banking. 

Mr. Hepburn was born on a farm at 
Colton, N. Y., on July 24, 1846, the 
son of Zina Earl Hepburn, who traced 
his ancestry through generations of 
New Englanders to an old Scotch fam- 
ily. Peter Hepburn, a great-great- 
grandfather, came to this country from 
Scotland shortly after 1700, and settled 
at Stratford, Conn. He was a direct 
descendant of Colonel Sir John Hep- 
burn, a veteran of the Thirty Years* 
War, who in 1683 organized the Royal 
Scots, as a successor to the famous 
Scottish Archers. 

Three of Mr. Hepburn's brothers en- 
listed for the Civil War, and when they 
returned as officers they found a 
younger brother bent on leaving the 
farm for college. They found also a 
father who protested against the 
schooling, on the ground that it would 
unfit Alonzo as a good farmer, but the 
learning of the three uncles had so 
stimulated the ambitions of the youngest 
son that argument was useless. One of 
these uncles had established the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer and the others were 
in occupations that seemed to the boy 
more interesting, if not more profitable 
than farming. 

He attended the St. Lawrence Acad- 
emy and then borrowed $1,000 to take 
a course at Middlebury College. By 
teaching school in the winter and work- 
ing on the farm in the summer he 
stayed in college, and upon graduation 
returned to the St. Lawrence Academy 
as professor of mathematics and physi- 
cal science. He became principal of 
Ogdensburg Educational Institute and 
meantime studied law. 

After his admission to the bar he 
learned on a short vacation at his home 
in Colton that there was ample oppor- 
tunity there for a lawyer. He had cli- 



ents who owned extensive tracts of land, 
and in an interview he once said he saw 
then his opportunity to acquire large 
tracts of timber lands. He bought 80,- 
000 acres at fifty cents an acre and 
started lumbering. F rom that time 
business crowded law practice out of 
his life almost entirely. 

He was elected to the assembly as a 
Republican in 1875 and remained there 
until 1880, when he was appointed su- 
perintendent of the state banking de- 
partment. 

Refusing the offer of Governor Cleve- 
land as Superintendent of the Banking 
Department, Mr. Hepburn returned to 
his lumber business and sold out for 
$200,000. Then he turned to banking 
in earnest. 

He was appointed a national bank ex- 
aminer in this city, and his decisive en- 
forcement of all the regulations attract- 
ed so much attention in Washington that 
in 1892 he was called to the Treasury 
Department as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. After a year at this post he re- 
ceived an offer to become president of 
the Third National Bank in this city, 
and in the twenty-nine years since that 
time has been in the banking business in 
this city continuously. 

He left the Third National in 1897 to 
become vice-president of the National 
City Bank under James Stillman. After 
two years in that institution he became 
president of the Chase National Bank, 
and served continuously in that office 
from 1899 until 1911, when he became 
chairman of the board of directors. He 
resigned that post in 1917; but the di- 
rectors were unwilling to lose him and 
they insisted that he remain as chair- 
man of an advisory board, an innova- 
tion in banking. 

Mr. Hepburn also was a director in 
several other banks and corporations, 
including the Columbia Trust Company, 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany, American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, Safety Car Heating and Lighting 
Company, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, the Studebaker Corporation, the 
Texas Company, the Woolworth Com- 
pany and the Great Northern Railway 
Company. 
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Recruiting and Training the Personnel of 
an English Joint Stock Bank 

By Leonard Le M. Minty, B. Sc. 

London Joint City and Midland Bank. Limited 



U NLIKE a manufacturing con- 
cern which puts on the market 
a product which can been seen, 
handled and valued by the purchaser, 
a bank supplies a service the value of 
which is largely dependent upon the 
manner in which it is rendered to the 
customer by the bank’s employees. For 
this reason the recruiting and mainte- 
nance of an efficient, contented, w ell- 
mannered and painstaking staff is one 
of the most important problems of bank 
organization. 

The old English private banker en- 
gaged his clerks as his personal serv- 
ants and took a fatherly interest in 
their personal welfare, their morals 
and even the cut of their clothes. It 
was common then to find that son fol- 
lowed father as a clerk in the banking 
house and the banker could reckon on 
the honesty, integrity and loyalty of 
his clerks, because he and his father 
and his • grandfather had known them 
and their fathers and grandfathers from 
infancy to dotage. This system of pa- 
ternalism does not exist to the same ex- 
tent in the modem joint stock banks: 
Nevertheless the English joint stock 
banks have inherited a good many of 
the ideas and traditions of the old pri- 
vate banker. For nearly a century since 
their formation in 1826 it has been the 
policy of the English joint stock banks, 
instead of taking clerks into their serv- 
ice late in life from outside employ, to 
recruit their clerks at an early age and 
build up a service with long and honor- 
able traditions. Speaking as one who 
began life as a junior clerk in an Eng- 
lish joint stock bank, I consider that 
at least for the rank and file of the 
staff, the English system is better than 
the American policy of unfettered free- 
dom and unequal opportunity. Whether 
American bank clerks would like the 
English system or even work under it 
I am not disposed to express an opin- 



ion. Many English banks for instance 
require junior clerks to sign an agree- 
ment that they will not marry until 
they are in receipt of a certain salary. 
Again clerks are strongly discouraged 
from taking any part in national or 
local politics or from having interests 
in any other business but their bank. 
I am certain American bank clerks 
would not tolerate these conditions. 

Unlike the American bank or trust 
company which may have perhaps a 
thousand or more clerks concentrated 
in three or four branches in the same 
big city, an English joint stock bank 
usually has from three to six thousand 
employees scattered in a thousand or 
more branches all over the United 
Kingdom, many of whom have never 
seen the head office. It is obvious that 
the service of the bank could not be 
efficiently carried on under a system of 
different pay and conditions for doing 
the same work. 

The American bank attaches a great 
deal of importance to mechanical de- 
vices and to exacting systems of ac- 
counting as a safeguard against fraud 
and embezzlement. The English bank 
does not trouble so much about mechani- 
cal checks and systems of internal audit. 
Its main consideration is to recruit in 
the first place its clerks of the right 
type. Before an English bank will 
take into its employ a junior clerk, he 
must have a letter of recommendation 
from a manager or from some person 
of substance known to the bank. He 
must have in addition school and other 
personal references. With many banks 
it is essential to have a reference from 
a clergyman of the Church of England 
or from a minister of some religious 
denomination. 

After filling in a number of forms 
which provide for information to be 
given about the candidate’s father and 
the occupation of his father, and the 
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age of the candidate's mother and the 
occupations of his brothers and sisters 
and so forth, all of which would appear 
very aggravating and inane to an 
American, the boy is put through an ex- 
amination in arithmetic, handwriting, 
French, Latin or German, Algebra and 
other school subjects. Some banks de- 
tail a qualified member of their staff to 
examine all candidates ; some insist that 
all candidates shall have passed the 
matriculation examination of a univer- 
sity ; others send their candidates to the 
City of London College or some other 
scholastic institution which has a con- 
tract to examine periodically candidates 
for them. Candidates are personally 
interviewed by the staff manager or the 
secretary of the bank before or after 
passing the examination. Careful at- % 
tention is given to a candidate's ap- 
pearance, manners and speech. The re- 
sult of the examination and the inter- 
view is not made known in detail to the 
candidate. If he is not “just so" his 
father receives a polite intimation that 
the bank has “no suitable vacancy for 
his son.'' The fact that the father may 
have a large account which he may 
threaten to take away will make very 
little difference to the bank's decision. 
If the candidate is accepted, he enters 
the service of the bank in every case as 
a junior clerk on a salary from £60 
to £80 a year. His father usually 
signs some form of indenture under 
which his son is apprenticed to the 
bank for three years during which time 
he engages not to leave the service of 
the bank. This latter* procedure is 
nowadays an empty formality which has 
been retained from the traditions of the 
old private banker who took clerks as 
apprentices and in consideration for 
their services engaged to teach them the 
“business and profession of a banker." 
In no case is a junior clerk nowadays 
forced by legal action to remain in the 
service of the bank if he is anxious to 
leave before his apprenticeship is fin- 
ished. On the other hand very little 
attempt is made within the bank to 
teach the junior very much. All he 
learns he picks up for himself. The 
boy goes through a medical examination, 
after which he considers himself a mem- 



ber of the staff and usually stops in the 
service of the bank for better or for 
worse all his life. The bank for its 
part having, after careful scrutiny, 
made its choice never goes back on its 
bargain. I have never known, except 
in cases of wilful insubordination, crimi- 
nal negligence, or fraud, any case in 
which a clerk has been “fired." When 
a bank makes a bad bargain it stands 
by it; it does its best to fit the square 
peg in the round hole but the man in- 
variably retains his job. 

Most of the work which a page does 
in an American bank is performed by 
the messenger in an English bank. The 
messengers are usually old sailors or 
soldiers who are serving on Section D 
of the Reserve. Some are competent 
clerks and all having seen service and 
most of them active service in the field, 
they are a clean, erect, well-kept body 
of men, their common fault seems to 
be that having spent most of their 
young active life in the army, an occu- 
pation which demands the minimum of 
mental exercise and initiative, they have 
grown unfitted for clerical employ and 
are beyond the age when it is possible 
to teach them very much. Unlike the 
pages in an American bank many of 
whom become clerks and some officers 
in the bank, the messenger in an Eng- 
lish bank remains a messenger the 
whole time, and there is a hard and fast 
rule that the clerks do not associate 
with the messengers. However the 
messenger is not called upon to do much 
clerical work beyond stamping checks 
and cleaning ink wells. Ail the hum- 
drum clerking is done by junior clerks 
or girl clerks. 

During the time the boy is serving 
his apprenticeship, he is required to 
contribute to some kind of guarantee 
fund. Formerly banks stipulated that 
each junior clerk should take out a 
bond of fidelity with an insurance com- 
pany or required the boy's father to 
guarantee his son for a sum usually not 
less than £l,000. A clause is usually 
inserted in a bond of fidelity which re- 
cites that before the assurer pays the 
assured the loss sustained by the in- 
fidelity of the servant the assured shall, 
if the delinquent can be found, prose- 
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cute him and obtain a conviction. For 
this reason in commercial employ where 
bonds of fidelity are more common than 
a guarantee fund; prosecutions are car- 
ried to the point of vindictiveness in 
order to obtain the insurance money. 
This is a very bad policy from the point 
of view of a bank which must pride 
itself on the probity of its servants. In 
most cases where a clerk was found dis- 
honest it was considered better policy 
to hush the matter up than to suffer the 
bad advertisement which a successful 
prosecution carried with it. All the 
large joint stock banks have now some 
kind of internal guaranty fund to which 
all clerks are made to contribute. The 
guaranty fund; considering the com- 
parative rarity of dishonesty among 
bank employees, far exceeds the reason- 
able calls that might be made upon it. 
In fairness to the staff most banks 
allow the widows' orphans' fund to 
receive the interest on the growing sur- 
plus. Whether or not he is married the 
bank clerk is required to contribute to 
a pension fund and to a widows' and 
ophans' fund. In addition he has to 
pay the compulsory state health and em- 
ployment insurance. All these insur- 
ances are paid in the form of a deduc- 
tion from his salary each month. 

As has been explained, boys are re- 
cruited at the age of sixteen to nineteen 
from good secondary schools and there 
is no other way of entering the service 
of an English joint stock bank. Lloyd's 
Bank, and the London County and 
Westminster and Parr's Bank recruit 
a number of university men rather older 
than their junior clerks and occasionally 
foreign clerks are engaged to do foreign 
correspondence. Generally speaking, 
however, it is exceedingly difficult for 
a boy over nineteen years of age to ob- 
tain a situation in an English joint 
stock bank without special qualifica- 
tions. Moreover if a boy leaves the 
bank he is in, he has very poor chances 
of obtaining a situation in any other 
than a foreign or colonial bank. 

Compared with conditions which ob- 
tain in an American bank, promotion in 
an English bank is slow and the salary 
in the beginning is very little. After 
paying the various contributions to 



bank funds, the junior clerk has very 
little salary left and has to be helped 
out by his mother and father. On the 
other hand he is certain of his job and 
can see exactly what he will be getting 
for the first ten or fifteen years. After 
that he knows that the secret of suc- 
cess lies entirely with himself. The 
bank makes the rule never to take a 
clerk from another banking institution, 
and the clerk in an English bank knows 
that he has an even chance with the 
rest of succeeding to one of the high 
appointments. I know of one case, not 
a solitary case either, in an American 
bank where a clerk after serving nearly 
fifteen years in the service of the bank 
and qualifying for a certain position 
was at the last moment supplanted by 
a younger man brought in from outside 
with no better qualification save a con- 
nection with a wealthy manufacturing 
potentate who had promised to turn 
over to the bank a deposit account of 
four hundred thousand dollars. Such 
an injustice could not happen in the 
service of an English bank. Although 
the chances of a particular man rising 
to be manager of an English bank are 
individually small, every man has the 
satisfaction of knowing that the man- 
agers, himself and everybody else with 
the exception of the directors, began life 
in the bank as junior clerks. The dif- 
ference in salary makes no caste dis- 
tinction. Nearly all the English bank- 
ing notabilities, Sir Edward Holden, 
Sir Richard Vassar Smith, Sir John 
Ferguson, Frederick Hyde and every 
successful manager I can think of be- 
gan life in this ordinary way. More- 
over although there are not more than 
perhaps thirty positions in an English 
bank carrying what are in the estima- 
tion of American bankers high salaries, 
the English joint stock bank which has 
a thousand or more branches each of 
which has a local manager in charge 
can offer very good prospects to all its 
clerks of obtaining a position and salary 
equivalent to that enjoyed by a coun- 
try solicitor, doctor or other profes- 
sional man. 

Before the war very few girls were 
employed in English banks. During the 
war the majority of young men enlisted 
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and girls were employed to take their 
places. The banks paid the salaries of 
their clerks the whole time they were 
serving with the colors and their posi- 
tions were reserved for them when they 
returned. A large number, however, 
were killed and their places have been 
permanently filled by girls who joined 
the banks during the war. The pres- 
ence of the girls leads to quicker pro- 
motion because, whereas formerly a 
boy was kept doing hum drum clerking 
for many years, since there was no one 
else to do it, most of it is now done by 
girls who subsequently leave to get mar- 
ried. In this way, once a boy has com- 
pleted his three years’ apprenticeship, 
he succeeds much more rapidly to a 
post of responsibility. 

With the quickening in the rapidity 
of promotion, there has arisen a greater 
demand for better educational qualifica- 
tions and better commercial education. 
For many years the Institute of Bank- 
ers has organized language classes and 
banking examinations. Banks have 
given a gratuity for passing either in 
the form of a lump sum gratuity which 
is now <£10 for passing the preliminary 
and £20 for the final, or as in the case 
of Lloyd’s Bank two years' permanent 
seniority with additional pay. The 
University of London confers a bache- 
lor of commerce degree upon candidates 
who after attending cources of study 
in commercial subjects extending over 
three years pass qualifying examina- 
tions. Banks encourage their staffs to 
graduate in commerce by paying their 
fees and granting them on graduation 
permanent increases in salary with 
seniority for promotion. 

Each bank endeavors to foster a cor- 
porate spirit and tradition of its own. 
For the purpose of representing the 
claims of the staff to the management, 
each bank has organized an internal 
guild of its own. The branches of the 
bank are divided into districts each of 
which has a center. Each district elects 
a committee which in turn elects mem- 
bers to a grand committee which in turn 
represents the views of the staff as a 
whole to the directorate. Apart from 
the internal guilds there is an outside 
organization called the Bank Officers* 



Guild among the aims of which is the 
elaboration of rules and conditions gov- 
erning bank service as a whole. The 
Bank Officers* Guild has a membership 
of about 25,000 and its main object is 
to impose such conditions of recruiting 
of staffs and staff organization as will 
make banking a recognized profession. 
The Bank Officers' Guild is a registered 
trade union and for that reason has so 
far received no official recognition from 
the banks. Many managers and higher 
officials besides clerks belong to it, and 
it conducts its propaganda quite openly. 

Although salaries are lower in Eng- 
lish than in American banks, it must be 
recognized that nearly every article of 
consumption is cheaper in England and 
in addition the English clerk is saved 
many items of expense which the Amer- 
ican bank clerk has to pay. For in- 
stance most of the English joint stock 
banks have a restaurant in their head 
offices where it is possible to get a three 
course dinner for about forty cents, 
which in a restaurant in New York 
would cost from two to three dollars. 
Again all the large banks have bought 
for their staffs large football grounds 
on which they have built club houses 
and tennis courts. The annual sub- 
scription which allows a man to play 
football, cricket, tennis, billiards, 
chess, boxing, hockey, swimming and 
goodness knows what else is usually not 
more than a guinea (say four dollars 
and ten cents.) Sport is very keen. 
The first teams of the banks usually 
contain three or four amateur interna- 
tionals and the final of the inter-banks 
football competition is an event of some 
importance. The English banks sub- 
sidize sport to such a large extent on 
the principle that a healthy body means 
a healthy mind and it promotes loyalty 
to the institution. If a man is willing 
to dislocate his collar bone on Satur- 
day playing for the bank the assump- 
tion is that he will keep his end up for 
the sake of the bank when working in 
the clearing-house on Monday. 

To sum up the difference in the poli- 
cies followed by the English and the 
American bank, the American bank 
seems to me to get most of its clerks 
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from other institutions ready made. If 
they are capable and work hard it gives 
them good pay and rapid promotion. 
The brilliant financial genius is cer- 
tainly better off in an American bank. 
The policy of the English bank is to 
create a homogenious service; to take 



in boys from a good secondary school 
and train them so that they fit into that 
service; to offer them as far as is pos- 
sible a definite career; to retain them 
as long as they are capable of efficient 
work and to provide them with a pen- 
sion when they are old enough to retire. 




Putting New Life Into Your Savings 

Department 

By M M. Selley 



D OES the average national bank 
give serious consideration to its 
savings department? Generali- 
zation here, as elsewhere, is dangerous. 
It is not unusual, though, to find a sav- 
ings department in a semi-developed or 
half-dormant state, and it would appear 
that the institution which has been 
called the “backbone of the Nation” 
holds but a minor place in the estima- 
tion of many bankers. Because of the 
tied-up condition of business and indus- 
try, and the reaction from the wild war 
spending on the part of the common 
people, it would seem that now is the 
psychological moment for bankers ev- 
erywhere to turn serious attention to 
their savings departments, and to in- 
ject new life into any that are not 
functioning to the utmost capacity. If 
people are not spending, then they must 
be in a mood for saving, and a little of 
the right kind of effort ought to turn 
many small streams of money, through 
the banks, out into channels of useful- 
ness to the country. 

Is the savings department merely a 
feature of service, or is it a vital organ 
necessary to the continued life of the 
bank ? It would be well for the officials 
and governing boards of some banks to 
discuss the matter, and arrive at a con- 
clusion as to the relative value of the 
saving^ department to the bank as a 
whole. The savings department of a 
large bank is usually the least expensive 
of any service given out. Not many 
clerks are required, and with only mod- 



erate salaries. No check books are 
used, and the expense for pass books 
and check blanks is negligible, one 
cloth-bound pass book sometimes being 
used for years. Not much expensive 
machinery is required. Postage and 
stationery id r general letter-writing are 
not heavy J The patrons of this depart- 
ment are^asily served, if one under- 
stands them. Their requests for accom- 
modation are few and far between. 
They represent a frugal and worth- 
while class of citizens, though some- 
times only in the making, and are really 
the “backbone” of the future, if not of 
today. From an entirely mercenary 
point of view, the individuals of this 
class are worth cultivating. The little 
men of today are the big men of to- 
morrow, financially speaking. Fate 
shuffles her cards. We see it every day. 
Any individual has a chance now and 
then at a trump hand. A growing sav- 
ings department is a breeder of good 
will in the community. It is infinitely 
worth while for a bank to have thou- 
sands of small voices speaking its 
praises abroad, and that is what hap- 
pens when each small depositor is 
treated well and goes away with a 
kindly feeling toward “his or her” 
bank. No other form of advertising can 
equal the spoken word. 

A well-ordered savings department is 
a feeder to all other departments. 
Finally, the aggregate sum of money 
grows year by year and adds its 
strength to the bank, and the amount 
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of interest earnings over the small in- 
terest paid out, has its effect on divi- 
dends and stockholders. 

ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 

It is necessary that the workers in 
the department also appreciate its 
value. A series of round-table discus- 
sions, after business hours, with an offi- 
cial as leader, will soon bring to light 
the general attitude of the workers. 
Misfits ought also to be detected and 
replaced. The manager of a savings 
department needs special qualifications 
of patience, tact, and courtesy. There 
should be a spirit of kindly helpfulness 
in the service. Many of the patrons 
are uneducated and unaccustomed to 
business, and a fine understanding of 
human nature is necessary in order to 
make the simplest technicalities clear. 
Women, if the right combination of 
sense and training be found, are excel- 
lent here. They are natural teachers, 
and timid folk are not in fear of them. 
Women usually appreciate the trust 
put into their hands, and give conscien- 
tious service. 

At a second meeting of these workers 
it would be well to have the manager 
present a survey, or written analysis 
of the department as it stands. It 
would be decidedly worth while to have 
a reliable survey of the community, 
showing the number of people, the esti- 
mated wealth, the classes to be reached, 
and a conservative estimate of the quota 
that should be expected as a result of 
the anticipated work. This would be 
the goal to work toward. No doubt 
many ideas will be presented as to how 
to reach the goal. These should be 
carefully censored by the official in 
charge, as clerks sometimes become ex- 
cited when asked to do the unusual, and 
draw on their imagination for ideas that 
are not quite practicable, many times 
resulting in embarrassment later. 

ADVERTISING THE DEPARTMENT 

The following plan is suggested, most 
of which has been tried out and proved. 
Arouse new life within the department 
itself first by sending a letter to each 
of the old depositors. This letter 
should be signed by the manager of the 



savings department. This letter should 
have a cordial and sincere spirit, thus 
establishing a pleasing personal rela- 
tionship between the department and its 
patrons. It should suggest in a tact- 
ful manner the necessity of renewed 
savings activity and urge that the de- 
positor not only increase his own bal- 
ance, but that other members of the 
family and relatives and friends be en- 
couraged to save also. Introduction 
cards should be inclosed with the sug- 
gestion that they be given to anyone the 
depositor might send to the bank. In 
one case where this was done the sug- 
gestion was met with a gracious re- 
sponse and many new accounts was the 
result. Much depends on the way in 
which this letter is written. It should 
be composed by someone understanding 
human nature and the principles of 
psychology, and should be as nearly 
like a personal interview as possible. It 
will lose its effect if signed with a rub- 
ber stamp or an under-clerk. The man- 
ager should personally sign each one. 

This letter should be followed from 
time to time with other shorter ones, 
alternating with leaflets and bits of ad- 
vertising matter, all bearing on the sug- 
gestion of increased savings. An ad- 
vertising letter should never have more 
than one inclosure. Opening a letter, 
curiosity impels us to unfold and glance 
at the contents. If the beginning draws 
interest, we read on. If one pamphlet 
or leaflet is inclosed we usually treat 
it the same way, but, if a letter and a 
handful of leaflets greet us, we are dis- 
couraged and throw the whole into the 
waste basket unread. 

At special seasons, like New Year, 
Thanksgiving, or Independence Day, it 
would be well to send out letters bear- 
ing on some phase of the savings idea. 
Such times are used as markers, or 
“new leaf” times for many people, and 
it is easier to get active response then 
than at ordinary times. 

Letters to members of classes may 
also be used. Each letter should be 
worked out so as to catch the interest 
of the individual members of the class. 
The idea is to start out with an idea 



that is known to be held pleasantly in 
the mind of the individual, which guar- 
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antees his interest. From this contact 
it is easy to lead up to the subject that 
one wishes to advance, bringing about 
a change in his indifferent attitude of 
mind to one of favorable interest. 
These names should be carefully 
checked against the books from time to 
time, as it is most embarrassing to 
solicit the account of an old depositor. 

Simultaneous with this direct-by-mail 
campaign, should appear for a season, 
daily newspaper advertisements. I be- 
lieve that the average block advertise- 
ment is great waste for a bank. It is 
well to keep the name before the pub- 
lic, but why use great space to do it? 
A greater benefit will be received from 
a series of from three to five-column 
inches, done in fine reading type like 
news articles, with a thought compel- 
ling heading. This heading might read 
“What Has the Future in Store for 
You ?” — the story incorporated in the 
advertisement showing a savings ac- 
count as the method of attainment. This 
small advertisement should appear daily 
in the same place, using a different 
story each time to illustrate the value 
of savings. This can easily be done by 
building around items of general inter- 
est in the newspapers. 

It is useless to hit at the public with 
advertising now and then. The nail- 
driving method of hitting many times 
in the same place really brings results. 
Advertising must create desire and de- 
mand. It can be done by education and 
suggestion. The surest way is to build 
in a little bit at a time, though the 
“storm” methods have been known to 
succeed when enough power is used at 
one time to set the entire community to 
talking. Even then, they forget pretty 
soon, if constant reminders are not kept 
before them. Sometimes it is well to 
start a campaign with a large space ad- 
vertisement, a little unusual in charac- 
ter, creating a great deal of talk, and 
then to catch and carry the interest on 
with small and regularly repeated ad- 
vertisements. 

Novelties are sometimes used to ad- 
vantage, not that the name printed on 
a small article means anything much. 
It is the good feeling left with a per- 
son to whom something has been given 



that is of value. A new or prospective 
depositor is pleased with a pencil or 
memo book. When a child comes with 
its mother to bank, and the manager 
sends it away happy with a small toy 
or a picture book, he has won the good 
will of more than one person, and very 
likely will fall heir to the account of 
the child itself later on. Here again 
care should be used not to buy expen- 
sive articles. 

An annual calendar is splendid ad- 
vertising. It can be used as a holiday 
gift, a card being sent bearing greet- 
ings and good wishes, asking that the 
patron come on a certain day for the 
calendar. If possible the manager 
should give out these calendars, and 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
personally encourage more active sav- 
ing during the year. Ten or fifteen 
cents each should be ample for the cal- 
endar for the average savings depart- 
ment. 

Personal soliciting has been done to 
advantage in developing savings de- 
partments. There are in stores and 
offices many men and women who would 
start a savings account, if the idea were 
“sold” to them. Like the letters and 
advertising these calls must be followed 
up, and the solicitor must know the art 
of salesmanship. This can also be done 
from door to door in the home districts. 
It is not unpleasant work, for, while 
people sometimes resent the approach 
of solicitors from other institutions, 
they usually feel honored by a visit 
from a representative from a bank. 
Managers, also, are usually willing for 
their workers to give time to the inter- 
view, since savings improve the gen- 
eral character and trustworthiness of 
the clerks themselves. The bank miglic 
start the ball rolling by urging its own 
employees to keep savings accounts. 
Bank clerks are notorious for lack of 
thrift. It is hard to sell anyone else 
an idea, if you do not believe in it your- 
self. 

A campaign followed out enthusiasti- 
cally and scientifically, with the bank 
officials, savings department workers 
and advertising department, all work- 
ing with a unified aim — to reach the 
goal set — will surely put new life into 
any savings department. 
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JOHN McHUGH 

President Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York 

A T the recent annual organization meeting of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, Mr. McHugh was elected president. In 
1915, Mr. McHugh came to New York as senior vice-president of the 
bank. For the last two years, in addition to his bank duties, he has 
been president of the Discount Corporation of New York, which he 
was instrumental in organizing. He also is the chairman of the organ- 
ization committee of the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation. 

Mr. McHugh started as a telegraph operator on the Grand Trunk 
Railroad, on a salary of $10 a week. He was attracted to banking as a 
young man and decided to settle in the Middle West, where during 
the earlier years of his life, he was connected with several banks, final- 
ly climbing to the presidency of the First National Bank of Sioux City 
and at the same time to the presidency of Iowa Bankers' Association. 
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Attitudes and Ideals* 



By N. F. Reich 



T HIS message is intended prima- 
rily and especially for the 
bankers of tomorrow. For the 
finished bankers of today — whether 
they have attained their present emi- 
nent positions of trust by coming the 
long way up through the various grades 
by sheer force of ability and personal 
effort, or whether they have been 
placed where they are by the opera- 
tion of fortunate circumstances — I have 
no message. But for the younger mem- 
bers of the craft, including junior offi- 
cers, tellers and clerks, I hope what I 
have to say may be a real and practical 
inspiration, and a help to a higher place 
in our profession. 

Now if I were a captain of industry 
addressing you and trying to explain 
how I reached the pinnacle of fame and 
fortune by hard work I would expect 
some of you, at least, to say, “old stuff 
— we heard that same story years ago.” 
But I am no such captain. I am one 
of you; a junior officer in a country 
bank working and striving for the goal 
which I shall claim as a matter of right 
when I have fairly won it. 

This brings me to the foundation 
principle of success as I see it. Re- 
solve to hold any and every position in 
your profession by the sheer argument 
of merit. If you have started at the 
bottom of the ladder as I have and have 
come to your present place in the bank 
by being advanced one step at a time as 
a reward for faithful service, you will 
appreciate what it means to win on 
merit. But if you have been so for- 
tunate as to have been placed in an ad- 
vanced position through the kindness of 
fate you are none the less duty bound 
to hold that position by the test of 
merit. 

Ask yourself whether you could serve 
in any capacity below your present po- 
sition without further preparation. If 
you could, you deserve to stay where 
you are providing you are filling the 
place efficiently. If you could not so 
serve, it is your duty to immediately fit 



yourself by the shortest and best meth- 
od to fill any of the aforementioned po- 
sitions and you are not entitled to fur- 
ther advancement until you have done 
so. 

“Pull” is something nice to have but 
ability is a great deal better; has a 
much better price in the labor market; 
and commands recognition everywhere 
among thinking men. Deserve your 
place in the world and you will never 
feel as if you had taken something to 
which you were not really entitled. 

Attitudes and ideals. These are 
words of great significance. Your ideals 
determine your attitudes and your at- 
titudes have a great bearing on how 
you get along in your work. In fact 
each is inseparably bound to the other 
and you cannot have one without the 
other. 

Let us consider some examples: 

1. Have a study hour. Know the 
theory as well as the practice. You 
may perhaps “get by” without study 
but you will never have the grasp nor 
the well rounded knowledge of the pro- 
fession by either practice of theory 
alone. 

Don’t say you cannot find time. You 
can. Make time. My study hour hap- 
pens to be 6:30 to 7:30 a. m. while the 
other members of the family are still 
asleep. Mind fresh, absolute quiet in 
the house, none to interfere — why it’s a 
real pleasure. Then breakfast and on 
the job at eight o’clock. 

For study work I would suggest first 
and foremost the courses offered by the 
A. I. B. When you have taken this 
work then follows the field of supple- 
mentary reading and you will never be 
able to exhaust the chances for profit- 
able application here. 

2. Have a study class in your own 
bank. Our institution has a clerical 
force of twenty-five and we occupy ev- 
ery Wednesday morning from eight to 
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eighty-forty in the class wort. (Bank 
opens at nine.) We pass class leader- 
ship around among the members who 
prepare papers or talks on live topics 
for delivery in their turn. Then we 
have questions in series of ten per les- 
son for twelve lessons taking one les- 
son a week. These questions printed 
ten on a sheet with correct answers 
printed on separate sheets are pur- 
chased by the bank. Questions are an- 
swered in writing and graded by an ap- 
pointed officer. We also have talks by 
local attorneys and others on such sub- 
jects as primaries, etc. 

3. Grasp opportunities to attend lec- 
tures on salesmanship and kindred 
topics. These need not necessarily all 
be on the banking business. Any lecture 
that has an ennobling or inspiring, or 
uplifting influence can have no other 
than a good effect on you by raising 
your ideal and strengthening your re- 
solves. 

4. In your routine work have some 
ideas and aims of your own. When a 
new line of work is turned over to you 
consider how the fellow before you did 
it and try to improve on his methods. 
Be original and progressive. Don't do 
it the old way just because every one 
before you did. If you introduce new 
and improved methods you will not have 
to advertise them — they will speak for 
themselves. 

5. Lastly, try always to be cheerful 
and courteous. This is the hardest of 
all. When the books don't balance, or 
the work piles up or the line at the 
window is long it sometimes “gets" the 
best of us. But what a satisfaction it 
is to be told that a certain good custo- 
mer said the other day, "I always go 



to him because he is so pleasant and 
accommodating." 

The head of the bank hears these 
comments and he says to himself, “I 
can't afford to let him go — he's a trade 
holder." It pays. 

We all fall from grace occasionally 
but what a worthy ideal is this to work 
for and how we grow in its pursuit. 

A position that doesn't give one a 
chance to grow is not worth the serious 
consideration of anyone who has an 
ambition to count for much in this 
world. 

Now I would not imply by all I have 
said that we are to be serious, studious 
beings all the time. Far from it. We 
need recreation and plenty of it. Don't 
be lopsided either on the side of pleas- 
ure or on the side of work. Make a 
program. Be methodical. Plan ahead. 
Make your program to suit your own 
taste only let it be worthy. 

Being naturally of a studious turn of 
mind I have a program of reading last- 
ing all the year but on June 1 I lay 
aside my serious work and give myself 
over to "reading for pleasure" and to 
outdoor sports and for three months en- 
joy a period of relaxation. Of course 
outdoor sports are a part of my pro- 
gram all the year round but summer is 
the big vacation time for me. 

As I come to close there enters my 
mind a sentence in one of the speeches 
of Theodore Roosevelt and I can find 
no more fitting expression of an ideal 
than this: 

"It is only through labor and pain- 
ful effort, by grim energy and resolute 
courage, that we move on to better 
things." 
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Turning Complaints Into Boosts 

By Clarence T. Hubbard 



E VERY banker experiences a cer- 
tain amount of complaint from 
depositors prompted either 
through accident, carelessness or un- 
reasonableness on the part of others. 
Veteran business men state that one 
complaint justified or unjustified can 
do more harm than several new ac- 
counts can do good. Complaints travel 
faster and farther than praise. Yet, 
notwithstanding, most complaints, if 
handled in a broadminded manner, can 
be transformed into boosts. 

The plan followed by one large New 
England bank can be recommended in 
this effort. The president of this large 
bank is an extremely busy man, both 
in his business and outside. He does 
not have time to watch all the details 
of his busy institution. He fully recog- 
nizes, however, the importance of com- 
plaints and the damage they can do and 
in order to prevent such damage he has 
a hard and fast rule in his office that 
all complaints must be referred to him, 
no matter what their nature. The let- 
ters of commendation he also appreci- 
ates, but these, he reasons, are to be 
expected. Every complaint letter ar- 
riving in his bank must reach his at- 
tention. There is no alternative to the 
rule. With this plan he not only mini- 
mizes the complaints in his office but 
properly disposes of those which do 
occur. As it is human to err no one 
can really expect to entirely prevent 
them, particularly in the complicated 
business of banking. 

What are some of the ways com- 
plaints can be turned into boosts ? 

First a clear understanding should 
be had with all employees as to the 
seriousness of complaints. A firm atti- 
tude on the subject should be made very 
clear to all employed so that every em- 
ployee and official will treat complaints 
of all kinds with full respect and care- 
ful thought, and in addition do every- 
thing possible to prevent the cause of 
them. 

Secondly, acquaint those under your 



direction with every case whereby a 
complaint is turned to good fortune. 
Exhibit the evidence. Drive home the 
value of its success. 

Third, consider the value of letter 
writing in the handling of complaints. 
No banker is exempt from these some- 
times trying communications. In view 
of the indisputable fact that complaints 
travel much faster than praise, the 
banker should consider the depositors* 
viewpoint and endeavor to turn com- 
plaints into boosts through skill in let- 
ter writing as well as other ways. 

Answers to complaint letters should 
not be too apologetic. Neither should 
they be too defensive. The replies 
should meet the customer more than 
half way and make every effort to as- 
sure him or her that the attitude is to 
render justified service and equitable 
treatment to all. 

A letter which can be studied for the 
good thought contained is the one fol- 
lowing. It represents a form communi- 
cation used by a large department store 
in answering complaints. It would in- 
deed be a “hard-boiled” customer who 
was not soothed by the sincerity and 
willing- to-be-f air attitude so evident in 
this good answer. 

Dear Sir: 

Your gentle knock has opened the doors 
of our complaint department to you. You 
will always find us willing to investigate the 
smallest irregularity with an array officer’s 
prudence. 

It is human to err — and with several hun- 
dred employees in this company an occas- 
ional cross-grain will result. Although we 
employ great discretion in the selection of 
our help, we do not consider our help any 
better than anyone else. We do, however, 
instruct our clerks to have a broader view 
of service than is perhaps usual. There- 
fore, it grieves us to hear of the breach of 
courtesy you write about. The complaint 
department investigates each case without 
partiality and you may rest assured that 
your case will be rightfully corrected as it 
deserves. 

The management sincerely hopes for your 
future patronage and good will and in turn 
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offers the best of service which every com- 
plaint tends to improve. 

Very sincerely yours. 

There is a bank executive who, in 
recognition of the importance of prop- 
erly handling complaints, always makes 
it a point to follow up a verbal com- 
plaint with a letter. Each one of his 
employees and officers must give him a 
report as to any complaints made 
whether as to the service of the bank 
or the action of any of its employees. 
To the complainants he dispatches a 
letter over his signature, and in this 
way aids considerably in re-establishing 
the bonds of good will so necessary to 
successful growth and reputation. Fol- 
lowing is the type of communication he 
employs : 

Dear Sir! 

You w r ere certainly justified in bringing 
to our attention the recent over-charge on 
the interest of your note. I am sure you 
appreciate that it was entirely an unin- 
tentional error. 

Incidents of this nature will occasionally 
creep in despite our most sincere efforts to 
have everything right. Accuracy is an im- 
portant part of our service. 

Please be convinced that our policy is to 
always make “everything right” when fully 
justified and you have our pledge that ev- 
ery effort will be expended to keep our 
word in this direction. 

Your inconvenience in the matter is fully 
recognized and I can assure you we will 
try to more than make it right in the future 
service offered. Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

The tone of the above letter is ex- 
cellent. It fairly radiates good will and 
yet it does not apologize or “fall all 
over the depositor.” One of the most 
commendable features of this letter is 
the final paragraph which definitely 
and in a clear-cut maimer impresses the 
reader with the spirit of the bank. 
There is no “hoping that” or “trusting 
this will be satisfactory,” ending. The 
final words are definite, clear and suffi- 
cient. 

This same banker maintains a record 
of complaints made, recording the 
names of the complainants. This he 



finds helpful for guidance when send- 
ing out advertising material or other 
notices. If, to his knowledge, the com- 
plainant still entertains a doubtful feel- 
ing towards the bank, he does not at- 
tempt to further complicate matters by 
pressing an increase in deposits or by 
submitting further advertising litera- 
ture that might invoke comment. This 
plan also enables him to occasionally 
add a personal note when sending out 
material to such depositors and pros- 
pects, thereby fitting the appeal to the 
depositor and removing all the hazards 
of the re-opening of old feelings. 

Another banker — one who has worked 
his way through the ranks — when ap- 
proached on the subject of complaints 
mentioned that in his opinion consid- 
erable could be accomplished in the 
turning of complaints into boosts if 
bank employees would meet all com- 
plainants on common ground. In many 
complaints, according to this executive, 
so many have the habit of replying “Is 
that so?” or similar doubtful remarks. 
To overcome this, he suggests that all 
bank employees try to better visualize 
the depositor and treat all complaints 
tendered as being something which 
might be properly founded and worth 
giving consideration instead of always 
demonstrating a negative and arbitrary 
attitude. 

A few thoughts which bankers can 
remember to advantage on the subject 
of complaints are printed following: 

Complaints undo what expensive ad- 
vertising, service and management orig- 
inally produce. 

Complaints, like gossip spread, and 
when related by one to another gener- 
ally accepted as stated. 

Complaints can be minimized through 
a forehanded practice of “thorough- 
ness.” 

Complaints can be turned into boosts 
without thin apologies through the em- 
ployment of frankness, sincerity and an 
attitude to have “everyone satisfied.” 

To ignore complaints is like ignoring 
a furnace — you are apt to get a last- 
ing chill. 
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“Our Deposits Are Going Into the 
Shysters’ Pockets!” 

By M. E. Chase 



urv UR savings deposits are go- 

1 1 ing into the shyster’s pocket. 

Give me an ad that will stop 
it!” just wrote a banker I am serving 
as advertising counsel. 

Now it hadn’t been but two months 
before that this banker had frowned 
upon the idea of putting over a cam- 
paign designed to educate folks on 
what is an “all wool and yard wide” 
investment. 

“These are hard times, folks have no 
money to invest.” “We seldom have in- 
quiries for investments, folks aren’t in- 
terested.” And last but not least, 
“We’ll lose our savings deposits.” 
These are a few of the objections Mr. 
Banker hurled at me. But when the 
bank’s savings began to go out into stuff 
that wasn’t worth a nickel as collateral, 
then Mr. Banker writes for a magic ad 
that would bring the town to its senses. 

I went down to see him. 

And at the hotel in that town I ac- 
cidentally-on-purpose got in conversa- 
tion with the proprietor about things in 
general, and talk drifted naturally to 
making money. He told me he had 
taken a fling in the very thing my bank- 
er was alarmed over. The druggist 
across the street, a good friend of his, 
thought it was pretty good and he be- 
lieved chances of making some money 
were better than fair. I asked him 
what the banks in town thought about 
it. 

“Laws sakes,” he ejaculated, “a 
bank’s the last place I'd go to on a 
thing of that kind, especially if I was 
checking the money out of that bank. 
Why, they make all they can off of us 
fellows but now tell me, isn’t it the gos- 
pel truth that you next to never see a 
banker that would put a fellow wise to 
a good thing?” 

Yes, honestly, bankers, depositors as 
a rule are afraid of you. They have a 
cold respect for you mayhaps, but as 
for having the same confiding faith in 
you, they do in their physician or their 
lawyer — no, they don’t! 



They'd go to either of these gentle- 
men and state their case truthfully, 
fearlessly and with the feeling that they 
were thereby going to get disinterested 
advice and assistance. 

As I told my bank client — “In that 
respect, you bankers have a black eye 
for you have a national reputation for 
being cold-blooded. Why folks hail as 
a wonder a bank that is warm-hearted 
and thoroughly interested in its custo- 
mers to the extent of voluntarily sug- 
gesting good investments. 

No, don't shake your head and say 
I’m too strong on that statement. 

A year ago the question was put to 
several hundred banks by the company 
writing their advertising — “Do you 
want copy suggesting folks save to in- 
vest?” And back came a flood of 
“Nos.” Only ten banks answered 
“Yes.” 

Now these were scattered in every 
state in the Union, so it was fairly rep- 
resentative of the American banker’s 
general attitude. 

But, banker folks, isn’t it reasonable 
to suppose that shysters would not find 
the going so easy if more banks would 
set their advertising and their attitude 
to the tune — 

“We are always alert for the best 
investments to be had, so that folks 
in our town who have money to in- 
vest, may conveniently put that 
money to work in something that 
is safe and brings in the current 
rate of interest — the rate customers 
pay when they borrow from their 
banks.” 

Add to such newspaper advertising a 
series of simple understandable letters, 
or a monthly house organ. And show 
the man who has no money to invest, 
how by saving five or ten a pay-day, he 
can soon accumulate the money to ac- 
quire one good investment after an- 
other. 

Let's put ourselves in Mr. Average 
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Customer’s shoes: If your bank and 

mine were helping us to know a .good 
investment, if it were keeping a stock 
of good investments on hand for us, and 
when your account and mine at that 
bank reached “the danger point” which 
is over $500 some one tells us — when 
we had over $500, our bank would 
write us a letter calling attention to 
the fact that if that money was not be- 
ing saved for some definite purpose, we 
would do better to put it at a higher 
paying job, now that it had grown big 
enough: And our bank would suggest 
a seven per cent, bond for our surplus 
funds. 

Why, you and I would feel we had 
a bank that was behind us — and not too 
far behind us. 

It would serve as an incentive to save 
more. And we’d recommend our sys- 
tem of getting on — and our bank — to 
friends. So, it would work out that the 
bank’s total deposits would increase 
rather than go down on account of our 
investing. 

And then, it makes you and me bet- 
ter customers. When we do need to 
borrow, we have acceptable collateral 
to offer. We also have bond interest 
to swell our savings accounts twice a 
year. 

Under such circumstances, would you 
or I be much influenced by the shyster? 
And if his proposition did by chance, 
look good to us, wouldn't our inclina- 
tion be to see what our banker thought 
of it? You and I would figure out like 
this: Now my bank wants me to make 
as much money off my savings as I 
can. Three months ago they wrote me, 
out of a blue sky, inviting me, mind 
you, inviting me to withdraw a good 
part of my savings and invest them at 
seven per cent. They could just as well 
have invested that money of mine for 
the bank at seven per cent, and kept on 
paying me three per cent. — but they 
were honest and truly looking after my 
welfare. If my bank will do that, they 
will also tell me fairly and squarely, 
whether this proposition which this 
agent is offering me, is all right. 

But going back to the banker who 
asked for a lone magic ad to stop the 



flow of his deposits into the shyster's 
pocket. 

I was lunching that day with a fel- 
low bank ad man. I stated my case 
to ‘him. “Now what kind of an ad will 
do the work in your estimation?” I 
inquired. 

He told me, “There ain’t no such 
animal.” 

And we agreed — as bankers are be- 
ginning to agree — that the only way to 
control the investments of their custo- 
mers, is to start as soon as a customer 
makes his first deposit in a savings ac- 
count. Start then by urging that cus- 
tomer to deposit consistently every time 
he is paid. And dangle before him a 
good bond. In actual practice it works 
just like holding Baby Jean’s new toy 
three paces off and urging her to “Come 
get it.” We never outgrow that need 
for spur to accomplishment, do we? 

Yes, Baby Jean’s daddy will pay day 
after pay day walk toward the invest- 
ment you are holding out and making 
so attractive, whereas he will otherwise 
squat down where he is, and not exert 
himself to “stand on his own feet.” 

Just holding the bond before his 
eyes, is not enough. He may think, “I 
don’t know what that thing is. It 
doesn't belong to my world,” especially 
if the circular describing the bond is 
couched in terms altogether foreign to 
him. We must talk of the new to him, 
in terms of the familiar. Then pretty 
soon he will just naturally begin to look 
at that bond we are holding at the end 
of a $500 savings balance as a very part 
of his world. He begins to look upon 
his banker as a regular friend, to be 
trusted and relied upon for guidance. 

Now isn't that what the relation be- 
tween banker and customer must be 
before the banker can control the cus- 
tomer’s savings deposits? 

And banker folks, no one magic ad 
can accomplish that. It takes persistent 
propaganda of the most delicate sort. 

Sure enough these are dull times as 
my banker said. But he found that con- 
trary to his belief, folks did have money 
to invest. 

Your community cannot be so differ- 
ent, for this one has been hit three ways 
by the business depression — it's a fac- 
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tory, a railroad and a farming center. 

Yet hard as it was hit, there were 
many folks with funds to invest. And 
they responded to the first one who of- 
fered them “investments." 

It was the shyster! 

While this bank has for some time 



kept a few bonds available for custo- 
mers, if any should insist upon invest- 
ing their savings, it is now, after this 
little awakening, coming out fearlessly 
with a series of advertisements designed 
to educate folks up on good investments 
and create a desire to possess them. 




Sickness and Savings 

By Reginald P. Ray 



T HE currency of the world is sick. 

Bankers are turning to the fi- 
nancial economists or money 
doctors to find the cure. The diagnosis 
has been made but the remedy is taxing 
to the utmost the skill and brains of 
the foremost statisticians and financial 
experts. It is safe to say that a cure 
will be found and in all probability it 
will be “made in America." While the 
world is awaiting the panacea, specula- 
tion is rife as to what the immediate 
future holds for us in the United 
States. 

There is a class of investors, awaiting 
the solution of the world's financial 
problem, being ready as soon as it 
shows a fair degree of recovery to in- 
vest large sums in trade developments. 
There is another class of investors, rep- 
resented by the fiduciaries controlling 
the investment of bank deposits and life 
insurance premiums, which is not so 
materially influenced by world condi- 
tions, but which, nevertheless, feels the 
need of caution. 

Previous to the improvement in the 
bond market, these investors took ref- 
uge in United States Government se- 
curities as being entirely beyond sus- 
picion. Liberty bonds and United 
States certificates of indebtedness net- 
ting five and one-half per cent, or bet- 
ter were obviously a conservative and 
profitable investment for trust funds. 
When prices improved, many bankers 
sold the Liberty bonds purchased at low 
levels, taking the profits on the trans- 



actions. A large part of these trust 
deposits had been invested and re-in- 
vested in the short term certificates of 
indebtedness issued by the Treasury 
Department, but owing to the reduc- 
tion in the rates of interest the money 
can not now be re-invested profitably 
in the same securities. The question 
thus presented is, where should these 
funds be re-invested in the face of the 
unsettled financial condition existing not 
only in the United States but through- 
out the world? Money must be kept 
invested for dividends must be paid. In- 
dustrial bonds are out of the question, 
because of statutory regulations. Call 
money loans and commercial paper, 
known as bankers' acceptances, because 
of the declining interest rates are, like 
the Government securities, relatively 
unprofitable. Rails, municipals and real 
estate mortgages are therefore the in- 
vestments from which the choice must 
be made. Rails are not attractive to 
this class of investors, because of the 
well-known turmoil in railroad finances 
and the broader disturbances mentioned 
above. Again so many bankers are bur- 
dened with pre-war legacies of low in- 
come rail investments, which they have 
been unable to dispose of owing to the 
sharp decline in capital value that they 
are not disposed to increase their rail 
investments. Municipal bonds with 
which the market has been flooded are 
in demand by private investors, who are 
bent on lightening their income tax bur- 
dens. This competition has forced up 
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prices of municipals to levels not at- 
tractive to fiduciaries who must earn at 
least four per cent, and in some cases 
four and one-half per cent, net for their 
depositors. There remains, then, real 
estate mortgages, which the statistics 
collected by the census bureau at Wash- 
ington show to yield from five and 
one-half per cent, throughout the 
United States. 

Granted that world finances are, to 
say the least, unsettled and that our 
own future is, to some extent, linked 
with and dependent upon that of the 
whole world, the investment for our 
fiduciaries must for the moment be re- 
moved as far as possible from outside 
influences. A mortgage on real estate 
is relatively unaffected by disturbances, 
financial or industrial, either at home 
or abroad — this is particularly true 
when a mortgage is on a home. Eluci- 
dation of this fact is hardly necessary. 

The average mortgage loan is for a 
three-year term, while loans by savings 
banks are usually made for but one 
year and by national banks for one 
year, by statutory requirement. Thus 
compared to the long term bond invest- 
ment, mortgages can be utilized to pro- 
duce cash should the occasion require. 
A prominent savings bank president of 
New York state is authority for the 
statement that during the war his mort- 
gages were his best source of cash, be- 
cause he could always call for a reduc- 
tion and get it without the sacrifice 
which the sale of his rails or other bond 
investments would have entailed at the 
then greatly depressed price. Again, 
every sound investor of funds accumu- 
lated from savings believes that his first 
duty is to the community from which 
his money comes. Conservative mort- 
gages on real estate are a great aid in 
local development and at the same time 
supply the investor with a productive 
investment. The housing shortage, 
which is the cause of high rents and 
general dissatisfaction and in many 
cases actual discomfort and hardship is 
due in no small degree to the with- 
drawal of funds from the mortgage 
market by investors wishing to escape 
the income tax or to secure the abnor- 



mally high interest rates offered by for- 
eign governments. 

Notwithstanding the housing trouble 
and the neglected building program, 
there are some communities in which the 
bankers find an insufficient outlet in 
mortgage loans for the money deposited. 
Thus, they are forced out of their home 
market and find their mortgages in com- 
munities which have a more active real 
estate market. 

To meet this condition, the guaran- 
teed mortgage investment has been 
evolved. By requiring a guarantee by 
a responsible corporation, the banker 
investor, who wishes to increase his 
mortgage account and finds an insuffi- 
cient demand for mortgage loans in his 
home community, may safely buy mort- 
gages made in a community with which 
he is relatively unfamiliar, but which 
has a surplus of mortgage loan appli- 
cations. The safety of his loan depends 
on the character of the guarantor. In 
New York State the guarantee compa- 
nies are under the supervision of the 
State Department of Insurance, assur- 
ing their soundness. Thus the real 
estate mortgage is available to the in- 
vestor of savings bank and life insur- 
ance funds without respect to the home 
demand and as the income of these in- 
stitutions is exempt from the income 
tax the net interest return is sufficient 
to assure a dividend to depositors of 
four per cent, or even four and one- 
half per cent. 

The best forecasters, who are will- 
ing to venture a definite guess as to the 
future, give the period of world recov- 
ery not in terms of months, but in terms 
of years. The three-year mortgage 
would therefore suggest itself as, in 
point of time, neither too long nor too 
short to meet present requirements. It 
is greatly to be hoped that such a term 
will be ample to take us over the con- 
valescent period of world finances. 
Summing up the investments in the 
limited field open to fiduciaries, it would 
seem that the slogan 4 ‘back to the land” 
might well be heeded at this time by 
careful investors as well as by those 
for whose admonition in a different 
sense it was originally coined. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 

Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 



Liability of Bank to Depositor 
for Stolen Liberty Bonds 

Trustees of Elon College v. Elon Banking 
and Trust Company, Supreme Court 
of North Carolina, 109 
S. E. Rep. 6. 

T HE question whether a bank, 
which receives from a customer 
Liberty bonds for safe keeping, 
is liable in the event that the bonds are 
stolen by burglars is a question of fact 
to be determined by the jury. One who 
receives property for safe keeping with- 
out compensation, or a gratuitous bailee 
as he is legally termed, is not held to as 
strict a degree of liability as one who 
is paid for his services. But in the 
case of a bank receiving bonds from its 
customers for safe keeping, it is held 
that the bank is not acting gratuitously, 
even though it receives no direct com- 
pensation. The bank is compensated in- 
directly by the business, which it at- 
tracts or hope to attract, through per- 
forming these services for its customers. 

In this case the owner of Liberty 
bonds delivered them to a bank for the 
purpose of having them exchanged for 
bonds of a permanent issue. The bank 
was instructed to insure the bonds, and 
it did insure them while they were in 
transit. But when the new bonds were 
received the bank placed them in a 
vault, the contents of which were in- 
sured only to the extent of ten per cent, 
of their value. The bank neglected to 
place the bonds in a burglar-proof com- 
partment within the safe, in which it 
kept its cash and other valuables, the 
contents of which were insured for their 
full value. And the bank neglected to 
notify the owner that the new bonds 
had been received. While the bonds 
were in the bank's possession, the vault 
was broken into by burglars and the 
bonds were stolen. The burglars did 
not succeed in effecting an entrance into 
the burglar-proof compartment. 

The case was submitted to the court 



by the parties upon an agreed statement 
of facts and the court found in favor 
of the bank. On appeal, the Appellate 
Court pointed out that the most impor- 
tant fact, that is the question whether 
the bank had been guilty of negligence, 
had not been agreed upon. For this 
reason, the decision was reversed and 
sent back with instructions to the effect 
that this question, in as much as the 
parties were not likely to agree upon 
it, should be submitted to a jury. 

OPINION 

Action by the Trustees of Elon Col- 
lege against the Elon Banking and 
Trust Company. Case heard on facts 
agreed. Judgment for defendant, and 
plaintiff appeals. Reversed and re- 
manded. 

This action was brought to recover 
the value of certain bonds of the United 
States, known as Liberty bonds, which 
were deposited with the defendant for 
the purpose of being exchanged for the 
new bonds to be issued in their stead 
under the act of the Congress. The ex- 
change was effected by the defendant 
and the bonds received by it and de- 
posited in its bank, which will herein- 
after more fully appear. They were 
stolen by burglars. Hence this action 
for their loss. A more detailed account 
of the facts and incidents of the case 
seems to be required. 

The following is a substantial state- 
ment of the facts, as they appear in the 
record : 

Plaintiffs are the Trustees of Elon 
College, and the defendant is a corpora- 
tion of Elon College, N. C., engaged in 
the business of banking and writing, as 
agents, contracts of insurance. On 
March 15, 1920, defendant received 
from plaintiffs $5,850 in United States 
Liberty bonds (of which only $4,400 
is here involved) belonging to plaintiffs, 
to be transmitted by defendant through 
the Federal Reserve Bank at Richmond, 
to the United States Treasury Depart- 
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ment at Washington, and converted into 
bonds of the permanent issue and re- 
turned to plaintiffs. Plaintiffs offered 
to pay any expenses incident to the 
service, but the bank agreed to handle 
the transaction, as was its custom, as 
a matter of accommodation, and further 
agreed to notify plaintiff s' agent, T. C. 
Amick, treasurer of the college, upon 
the return of said bonds. Plaintiffs re- 
quested that the shipment be protected 
by . insurance, and the defendant pro- 
cured such insurance upon the trans- 
mission of the bonds from Elon Col- 
lege to Richmond. Of the bonds $4,- 
400 were duly returned, arriving at the 
post-office at Elon College on March 
24, 1920, and on that date were re- 
ceipted for by defendant's cashier, and 
taken into defendant's safe, where they 
remained until stolen, as hereinafter set 
out. On the night of April 19, defend- 
ant's safe was blown open by persons 
unknown to the parties, and said $4,- 
400 in bonds as well as other property 
were stolen and have not been recov- 
ered. It had been the custom of plain- 
tiffs to keep their bonds and other valu- 
ables in a safe in the main building of 
the college, and not in defendant's safe. 
At the time of the burglary the college 
bonds were deposited in the defendant's 
safe, where the bank kept its own gov- 
ernment bonds (which were also stolen), 
but not in the part thereof where the 
bank kept its cash and currency. That 
by the terms of certain insurance poli- 
cies carried by the defendant, the bank 
could recover 100 per cent, of any loss 
from the money chest (or burglar- 
proof compartment), but could recover 
only ten per cent, of any loss from other 
portions of the vault. 

T. C. Amick, treasurer of the college, 
resides at Elon College, and is a teacher 
therein, and was at all times a director, 
vice-president and local auditor of de- 
fendant bank; that on April 2, 1920, he 
checked up the books of the bank and 
found $5,800 in Liberty bonds in there, 
but the books seen by him did not show 
that any of the bonds, belonged to 
plaintiffs. A certificate or affidavit made 
by Amick, as auditor of the bank, show- 
ing that the bank had $5,800 Liberty 
bonds in the vault on April 2, 1920, was 



later used by the bank to induce the in- 
surance companies to include the $4,400 
of college bonds in the total appraisal 
of loss sustained by the burglary, a 
copy of which affidavit is set out in the 
record. At the time of the burglary, the 
defendant carried two policies of bur- 
glary insurance; and in proof of the 
claim for loss under said policies the 
converted bonds belonging to plaintiffs, 
amounting to $4,400, were listed by the 
defendant as property, or money for 
which the defendant was liable, and de- 
fendant has received and now has ten 
per cent, of the said sum, or $440, which 
it thus received from the insurance com- 
panies. If said bonds had been in the 
burglar-proof compartment where de- 
fendant kept its money, the bonds would 
not have been stolen, or, if stolen, the 
defendant would have received the full 
value of the same, or $4,400. 

The defendant has tendered the sum 
of $440 to plaintiffs in full of plain- 
tiffs' claim against it, but the offer has 
been declined. Defendant still tenders 
and offers to pay plaintiffs said sum of 
$440. 

The case was heard on facts agreed 
submitting the controversy without 
action to the judgment of the court. 

The court gave judgment for the de- 
fendant, and plaintiff appealed. 

WALKER, J. (after stating the facts 
as above) — The plaintiffs' counsel con- 
tended that, in the consideration of the 
questions presented here, certain mate- 
rial facts, which they contend have been 
admitted, should be kept in mind and 
control our decision. We will state, as 
briefly as possible, the grounds upon 
which these contentions are laid, in dis- 
cussing the prominent features of the 
case. 

The bank solicited the business, and 
by reason of the bank's offer the plain- 
tiffs did forego other safe and conveni- 
ent methods of transmitting the bonds. 
The bank held itself out as having safe 
means of preserving the bonds, plain- 
tiffs asked for insurance that would pro- 
tect them, offered to pay any expense 
incident thereto, and defendant is an 
insurance agent. The bank, being in 
the insurance business, was in a posi- 
tion to know just how fully it was pro- 
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tected, and but for its negligence in ac- 
quainting itself with the terms of its 
own insurance policies might have been, 
and doubtless would have been, fully 
protected, instead of being protected 
only to the extent of ten per cent. The 
bank agreed to notify plaintiffs upon 
return of the bonds. It negligently 
failed for twenty-six days to do so. If 
it had done so, the plaintiffs would have 
taken them from the bank and placed 
them in the safe of the college, “where 
it was the custom for the college to 
keep its bonds.” The college safe was 
not robbed. The bank did not keep 
these bonds where it kept its money, and 
if it had, they would not have been 
stolen, or, if they had been stolen the 
bank would have recovered from the 
insurance company 1 00 per cent, of such 
loss. The bank at the time of the loss, 
acknowledged its liability, and recov- 
ered $440 insurance money by solemnly 
declaring its liability. It still has this 
money. It has never offered to return 
the money to the insurance company, 
but instead offers it to plaintiffs, and 
avers that it is liable only to this ex- 
tent. These are some of plaintiffs’ con- 
tentions. 

It is thus well said, in an interesting 
note by the late Judge Freeman, to be 
found in 88 Am. St. Rep. 778: 

“A very important part of the busi- 
ness of every bank, whether private or 
incorporated, consists of acting as an 
agent or bailee for its customers.” 

It was at one time held by some 
courts that such services were outside 
the scope of authority of banking insti- 
tutions, but all doubt about their pro- 
priety has been removed by such well- 
considered opinions as First National 
Bank of Carlisle v. Graham, 100 U. S. 
699, 25 L. Ed. 750, and Third National 
Bank v. Boyd, 44 Md. 47, 22 Am. 
Rep. 85. 

While it is a general rule that an 
accommodation bailee is liable only for 
gross negligence, the courts in nearly 
all recent cases have held that a stricter 
degree of care is required of banking 
institutions receiving articles of more 
than usual value, and holding them- 
selves out as having special facilities 



for their transmission and safekeeping. 
In fact, they are not accommodation 
bailees, for while a bank “may not re- 
ceive any direct compensation for its 
service, it obtains advantages therefrom 
in attracting and retaining clients.” 
Note, Isham v. Post, 38 Am. St. Rep. 
781. In the case of Levy v. Pike, 25 
La. Ann. 630, the court, discussing a 
case somewhat similar to this, substan- 
tially said: 

“Their object was doubtless to in- 
crease their deposits, and, of course, 
enhance their profits ; and to accomplish 
it they held themselves out to the busi- 
ness community as prepared to take 
care of their valuable boxes. The tak- 
ing care. ... of these boxes was a 
part of the business of the bank, by 
which they doubtless induced cash de- 
posits and made considerable profits. 
We, therefore, do not regard the deposit 
in question as only a gratuitous one. 
Something more than no gross negli- 
gence or fraud was expected from the 

defendants They were bound to 

exercise such diligence as prudent bank- 
ers would exercise in taking care and 
preserving a thing of that character de- 
posited with them.” 

Since banks hold themselves out as 
having unusually safe and convenient 
means of transmitting and keeping Lib- 
erty bonds and other valuable securities 
as well as money, and since such insti- 
tutions at such small cost can obtain in- 
demnity that will absolutely protect 
them, the courts have come to apply to 
them a measure of liability which has 
been invited by them, to wit, the rule of 
the ordinary prudent man in like cir- 
cumstances; or, to be more specific, the 
care that a prudent and diligent banker 
would give his own property or securi- 
ties of like value and importance. As 
has been said, the assertion that banks 
are liable for gross negligence only is 
well calculated, if generally accepted as 
such, to thwart the only purpose for 
which such a deposit is ever made. 
Banks are instituted, and their build- 
ings constructed, for the delivery in, 
and safe-keeping of, money and money 
securities ; and these bonds were deposi- 
ted in defendant’s bank for greater se- 
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curity of the bonds, that is, for safe- 
keeping. Whitney v. National Bank, 55 
Vt. 155, 45 Am. Rep. 598; Isham v. 
Post, 141 N. Y. 100, N. E. 1084, 28 
L. R. A. 90, 38 Am. St. Rep. 780, and 
note. Schouler, in his recent work on 
Bailments and Carriers (Section 85), 
after stating that a gratuitous bailee is 
liable only for slight care and diligence, 
according to the circumstances, and can- 
not be held for loss or injury, unless 
grossly negligent, says: 

“This statement of the rule, though 
strongly buttressed upon authority, fails 
at this day of universal approval in our 
jurisprudence.” 

The same author says that what is 
negligence or gross negligence depends 
largely upon the value of the property, 
and upon business usage, and the at- 
tendant facts. This court, in Hanes 
v. Shapiro, 168 N. C. 24, 84 S. E. 88, 
treating of this question, brings our 
state into line with the majority of 
jurisdictions, by saying: 

“But, in the last analysis, the care re- 
quired by law is that of the man of ordi- 
nary prudence. This is the safest and 
best rule, and rids us of the technical 
and useless distinctions in regard to the 
subject. 0 

And this case is quoted with approval 
in Perry v. Railroad, 171 N. C. 158, 
88 S. E. 156, L. R. A. 1916E, 478. It 
is evident that the so-called distinctions 
between slight, ordinary and gross 
negligence over which courts have per- 
haps somewhat quibbled for a hundred 
years can furnish no assistance. Mad- 
dock v. Riggs, 106 Kan. 808, 190 Pac. 
12, 12 A. L. R. 221. The care must be 
“commensurate care,” having regard to 
the value of the property bailed and the 
particular circumstances of the case. 
Hanes v. Shapiro, supra. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Preston v. 
Prather, 137 U. S. 604, 11 Sup. Ct. 162, 
34 L. Ed. 788, held that banks, acting 
as bailees, without reward, in the care 
of special deposits are bound to exer- 
cise such reasonable care as men of com- 
mon prudence bestow upon the protec- 
tion of their own property of a similar 



character. The theory that the bailee's 
care of his own property is a satisfac- 
tory test of his duty to a bailor has also 
been rejected. It is now the law that 
the bailee must take such care of his 
property as prudent and careful busi- 
ness men generally take of property of 
like value and importance. Any other 
rule would put a premium upon negli- 
gence and carelessness. The modem 
rule is well stated in Maddock v. Riggs, 
106 Kan. 808, 190 Pac. 12, 12 A. L. 
R. 219, and is, in substance, this: “That 
while many respectable authorities may 
be found which regard such a showing 
as the true test in determining whether 
there has been gross negligence, the 
better rule is that taking such care of 
the property, or thing, as of one's own, 
repels a presumption of gross negli- 
gence; but this may be overcome and 
liability fastened upon the bailee; nev- 
ertheless, by showing the failure to ex- 
ercise the care that under all the cir- 
cumstances was required of him, be- 
cause, manifestly, one may take risks 
with his own property that he has no 
right to take with another's, and be- 
cause it is not a question of the care 
exercised by him as an individual mere- 
ly, but as one of a class. In 3 R. C. 
L. at page 102, it is well said that a 
gratuitous bailee will not be permitted 
to absolve himself from all responsi- 
bility for the care of an article bailed, 
merely by proving that he has been like- 
wise grossly negligent with his own 
goods. See, also, 6 C. J. 1119, §§ 57 
and 59. 

In Boyden v. Bank, 65 N. C. at page 
19, is found an expression which is re- 
lied on by defendant, that a bank “is 
boimd only to keep a (special) deposit 
with the same care that it keeps its own 
property of a like description. Of 
course, the court did not mean to make 
the bald statement that a bank 
can be negligent with its own 
property, and be excused from responsi- 
bility for that of another, because the 
latter was held by it as bailee and dealt 
with in the same manner as was its 
owner. In the old case of Doorman v. 
Jenkins (1834) 2 Ad. & El. 256, 111 
Eng. Reprint, 99, 4 Nev. & M. 179, 4 
L. J. K. B. N. S. 29, the plaintiff 
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proved the delivery of the money to the 
defendant for the purpose of taking up 
a bill. The defendant was the proprie- 
tor of a coffee house, and the account 
he gave of the loss was that he unfor- 
tunately placed the money in a cash 
box which was kept in the taproom, and 
that the cash box with the plaintiff's 
money in it, and also a larger sum be- 
longing to the defendant, was stolen 
from its place of deposit on a Sunday. 
Lord Chief Justice Denman, a very 
eminent and learned jurist, said in his 
charge it did not follow, from the de- 
fendant's having lost his own money, at 
the same time as the plaintiff's, that he 
had taken such care of the plaintiff's 
money as a reasonable and prudent man 
would ordinarily take of his own. The 
case is reported in 2 Ad. & El. 256 
(111 Eng. Reprint, 99), where the 
action of the court in leaving the ques- 
tion, whether there had been culpable 
negligence, to the jury, was approved. 
See, also, Coggs v. Bernard, 2 Ld. 
Raym, 909 (92 Eng. Reprint, 107), 1 
Smith, Lead, Cas. 199. 

We dealt with this question in Marks 
v. Cotton Mills, 135 N. C. 287, 47 S. 
E. 482, and Hanes v. Shapiro, supra. 
In the Marks Case, we held that an 
employer in respect to machinery and 
appliances was not exonerated from 
liability for an injury received by his 
employee, while using a machine or ap- 
pliance, simply because he exercised 
that degree of care which he would 
have used if he had been supplying 
them for his own use, but that he must 
have been as careful of his employee as 
a man of ordinary prudence would have 
been if he was himself exposed to in- 
jury, and having regard for his own 
safety. The principle as to negligence 
is practically the same in both of the 
classes. 

Reverting to the agreed facts in the 
case at bar, plaintiffs contend that the 
defendant has admitted five important 
things : 

(1) It received the bonds as bailee, 
and is unable to return them. 

(2) It was directed to insure the 
bonds, but carried only ten per cent, in- 
surance on them. 



(3) It failed for a period of twenty- 
six days, contrary to express agreement, 
to notify plaintiffs that the bonds had 
been returned. 

(4) It failed to keep the bonds in the 
burglar-proof compartment of its safe, 
where there was 100 per cent, safety — 
and 100 per cent, insurance. 

(5) It virtually admitted to its in- 
surance company that it was liable for 
the loss and has received as insurance 
money, and retains ten per cent, of the 
amount of the loss. 

As to the first proposition, it seems 
to be well-settled law in this jurisdic- 
tion, and generally, that when it is 
shown that the property in question has 
been delivered to the bailee, and is not 
returned, or cannot be returned, there 
is a prima facie case made for the bailor 
which is sufficient to carry the case to 
the jury and to authorize a verdict for 
him. 3 R. C. L. pp. 150, 151; Hanes 
v. Shapiro, supra: Sprinkle v. Brimm, 
144 N. C. 401, 57 S. E. 148, 12 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 679. 

There is some reference in the briefs, 
and also in the argument before us, to 
the question of insurance, that is, as to 
the duty of the defendant to have kept 
the bonds insured to their full value in 
compliance with a request to that effect 
made by the plaintiffs, but we need not 
enter at large upon the consideration of 
this question, as we will briefly refer 
to it later in our conclusion as to the 
present disposition of the case; and in 
the same category must be placed the 
reference to the notice by defendant to 
plaintiffs of the arrival of the new 
bonds, it being contended as to that fea- 
ture of this case that the doctrine of 
Martin v. Cuthbertson, 64 N. C. 828, 
applies, where it is held by the court: 

“Where . . . there is any material 
departure from the terms of the bail- 
ment, the bailee becomes a wrongdoer, 
and is liable for any injury which re- 
sults from the departure, without re- 
gard to the question of negligence." 

And, in this connection, they also rely 
on 6 Corpus Juris, 1110 and 1111, as 
stating the rule of the most recent auth- 
orities, viz.: Where there is an express 
and valid contract, the terms thereof 
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control, since both bailor and the bailee 
are entitled to impose on each other any 
terms they respectively may choose, and 
their express agreement will prevail 
against general principles of law ap- 
plicable in the absence of such an agree- 
ment. The bailee is liable for loss re- 
sulting from breach of his contract to 
keep the property in a particular man- 
ner, or to return it at a particular time, 
or other special stipulation in regard to 
the property, without regard to whether 
he has been otherwise negligent. They 
refer also to Carll v. Goldberg, 59 Misc. 
Rep. 172, 110 N. Y. Supp. 318; Coch- 
ran v. Walker (Tex. Civ. App.) 49 S. 
W. 408; Sprinkle v. Brimm, 144 N. C. 
401, 57 S. E. 148, 12 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
679. 

Plaintiffs contend further that the 
defendant kept the bonds in the wrong 
place, an unsafe place, while it kept its 
own money in the “money chest/* which 
proved to be a safe place for it; but 
this matter also may be deferred for 
additional treatment in our conclusion, 
and also the contention that defendant 
has virtually admitted its liability, by 
collecting the $440 from the insurance 
company upon its representation, ex- 
pressed or implied, that it was, at least 
to that extent liable to the plaintiffs. 

We come now to the conclusion of the 
law upon all these matters, and variety 
of contentions. 

The conoise question necessarily in- 
volved in this case is whether the de- 
fendant, as bailee of the bonds, has ex- 
ercised that care which the law requires 
of it, in the custody and preservation 
of them, and whether it gave the no- 
tice of their arrival at its banking house, 
and in other respect complied with the 
contract of bailment. We find ourselves 
unable to determine these questions 
and to decide fairly and correctly as to 
the rights of the one party, or the lia- 
bility of the other, upon the case agreed 
as we find it to be in the record. 
Whether there has been negligence in 
the performance of any legal duty is 
generally a composite question of fact 
and law, and is in this case, as in nearly 
all others, one for the jury to decide 
under proper instructions from the 
court. The admissions of the parties, 



as stated in this case, are not so conclu- 
sive in their character, and not so com- 
prehensive, as to present the naked 
question of law whether the defendant 
has broken the contract of bailment and 
the plaintiffs have been thereby proxi- 
mately injured. We can well conceive 
of other elements, or facts and circum- 
stances additional to those stated in the 
case, which may well enter into the 
proper solution of this central and con- 
trolling question. The defendant does 
not, expressly or impliedly, admit its 
negligence, but denies it strenuously, 
and, conversely, the plaintiffs do not, 
expressly or impliedly, admit that there 
was no negligence. Neither could 
safely make such an admission. It 
would end the case against it (the bank 
or college) should either be so indis- 
creet as to make the admission. Negli- 
gence is pre-eminently a question for a 
jury, with proper advice from the court 
as to the law, to pass upon; as to the 
existence or non-existence of it in the 
particular case depends upon the spe- 
cial facts and circumstances — and all of 
them. 

We do not assert that the facts and 
circumstances cannot be so stated as to 
determine the rights and liabilities of 
the respective parties, but they are not 
apt to be, as it might require too grave 
and serious an admission, if not a fatal 
one, on the part of one or the other of 
the litigants. Sufficient it is to state 
that such a case is not presented here. 
The parties have selected the wrong 
method of presenting the true question 
involved in the case, or, to state it an- 
other way, they have not stated ex- 
haustively all the facts and 'circum- 
stances essential to a decision of the 
pivotal issue, whether there has been 
negligence. 

We hold though that there is evi- 
dence of a consideration for the bail- 
ment, and if the latter is found by the 
jury to exist, the measure of care, which 
the law requires to be exercised by the 
bank, would be that of an ordinarily 
prudent person in like circumstances, 
and not merely slight care, and its re- 
sponsibility would consequently arise 
without the presence of gross negli- 
gence. 
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The facts recited by us in this opin- 
ion, and partially repeated elsewhere, 
are evidence of negligence indisputably, 
but only evidentiary in character, as the 
ultimate fact of negligence is not stated 
in the case, and whether the notice was 
given, or, if given, whether the plain- 
tiffs would have removed the deposit 
before the theft are also, and at least, 
but matters of fact, as is the question 
whether the plaintiff had actual knowl- 
edge that the bonds had come. (Bank 
v. Burgwyn, 110 N. C. 267, S. E. 623) 
and were in the bank for them, or their 
order, thereby dispensing with notice. 
We do not decide such questions, but 
only questions of law. A case agreed 
must state all the facts necessary to a 
decision, which this case does not do. 
In this, if not in other respects, the 
agreed case lacks completeness. This 
must be so, unless, whether there is 
negligence is not a mixed one of law 
and fact. 

For the reasons given, the case is re- 
manded, with directions to submit it to 
a jury to find as to the question of negli- 
gence upon all the evidence, unless the 
parties agree to a reference for that 
purpose, or unless they can, and will, 
amend their case so as to present the 
bare question of law, which they are not 
likely to do. 

Error, and remanded with instruc- 
tions. 

CLARK, C. J. (dissenting). 

Trade Acceptances Held Not 
Negotiable 

United etc. Company v. Siberian Commercial 

Company, Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington, 201 Pac. Rep. 21. 

Two trade acceptances, date August 
1, 1919, were payable on November 1 
and December 1, respectively, the year 
being omitted from the date of payment 
in each instance. It was held that this 
acceptance did not come within the rule 
that an instrument, in which no time of 
payment is expressed, is payable on de- 
mand. In each instance there was an 
attempt to fix a due date and in each 
instance there was an omission. The 



purchaser of the acceptances was held 
not to be a holder in due course for 
the reason that neither acceptance was 
“complete and regular upon its face/' 
as required by the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law. The acceptances were, 
therefore, open to defenses in the hands 
of the purchaser. 

OPINION 



Action by the United Railway and 
Logging Supply Company against the 
Siberian Commercial Company. From 
judgment for plaintiff, defendant ap- 
peals. Reversed and remanded. 

MAIN, J. — This action was brought 
to recover upon two written instruments 
called trade acceptances. The trial re- 
sulted in findings of fact, conclusions of 
law, and a judgment sustaining the 
right to recover. The defendant ap- 
peals. The trade acceptances were 
drawn on August 1 , 1919, and delivered 
on or about the same date. In attempt- 
ing to fix the due date in one it is re- 
cited: “On December 1, pay to the or- 
der of G. W. Laing." In the other re- 
cital is the same, except that November 
1 is mentioned. In neither is year speci- 
fied. The acceptances were drawn by 
one G. W. Laing and were accepted by 
the appellant. They were subsequently 
transferred by Laing to the Ballard 
Lumber Company and from that com- 
pany to the respondent. The appel- 
lant sought to interpose a defense which 
he would not have a right to make 
against one holding them in due course 
as was the respondent, if they are in 
fact negotiable instruments. 

The controlling question then is 
whether the failure to fill in the year 
in an attempt to specify the due date 
renders them non-negotiable. The re- 
spondent takes the position that the 
omission of the year may be viewed in 
one of two ways, either the time of pay- 
ment is certain or that no time of pay- 
ment is fixed in the instruments and 
they are therefore payable on demand. 
According to the Negotiable Instru- 
ment Law (section 3398 of Reming- 
ton's 1916 Code) “an instrument is pay- 
able on demand ... (2) in which no 
time for payment is expressed." By 
section 3443 “a holder in due course is 
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a holder who has taken the instrument 
under the following conditions: (1) 

That it is complete and regular upon 
its face . . .** Those sections being 
both embodied in the Negotiable Instru- 
ment Law it is necessary to give effect 
to each. According to the section last 
quoted, a holder in due course must be 
one who has taken an instrument which 
is complete and regular on its face. As 
above stated in one of the trade ac- 
ceptances in attempting to fix the due 
date only December 1 is mentioned, and 
in the other November 1. In each case 
there was an attempt to fix a due date, 
and it was not completed by reason of 
the fact that the year was omitted. In 
re Estate of Philpott, 169 Iowa, 666, 
161 N. W. 825, Ann. Cas. 1917B, 889, 
the court had before it a note which 
provided that it was payable “on or 
before 4 . . . after date.” The ques- 
tion there arose, under a similar provis- 
ion of the statute, whether the note was 
complete and regular upon its face, and 
it was held not to be so. There was an 
apparent attempt to fix a due date, but 
it was not complete, owing to the fact 
that it did not specify whether it was 
payable four days, four months or four 
years after date. In the course of the 
opinion it was said: 

“This note was not ‘complete and reg- 
ular* upon its face. It indicated upon 
its face that some word had been 
omitted in an attempt to specify the 
time of payment. ... If the real in- 
tent of the parties in interest was to 
make this instrument payable in four 
years, it may be that the payee could 
have lawfully corrected the oversight 
by inserting the word ‘years*; and it 
may be also that this would have ren- 
dered the note negotiable to a holder 
in due course as defined in the section 
above quoted. The question in that 
form is not now before us, and we need 
not pass upon it. We think it quite 
clear that this irregularity upon the 
face of the note prevented its taker from 
becoming a holder in due course. It 
could be deemed a demand note, unless 
the agreement of the parties was in fact 
otherwise. If otherwise, such fact was 
suggested by the incompleteness of the 
terms actually used. 



“The controlling fact at this point is, 
not that the blank was not filled, but 
that it was filled imperfectly or irregu- 
larly. Though we grant that the note 
was presumptively good as a demand 
note, yet it was not ‘complete and regu- 
lar* within the requirements of section 
3060a52, and therefore was not nego- 
tiable.** 

It is true that the omission in that 
case was not the same as in the present 
case, but in each case there was an at- 
tempt apparent upon the face of the 
instrument to fix a due date, and in each 
case there was an omission. Were it 
not for the section of the statute re- 
quiring a holder in due course to be one 
who has taken an instrument complete 
and regular upon its face it may be that 
the instruments here in question would 
be deemed to be payable on demand, 
but where there is an attempt to fix a 
due date which is not complete it would 
seem only reasonable to hold that the 
instrument is one not complete and 
regular on its face and that the section 
of the statute requiring it to be such 
would prevail. In the case of Collins 
v. Trotter, 81 Mo. 275, the question 
was whether a note which was made 
payable on the “first day of March*' 
omitting the year, was payable on de- 
mand and therefore negotiable, and it 
was there held to be such. But that 
case is rested upon the law merchant, 
and makes no mention of a requirement 
that a holder in due course must be one 
who has taken the instrument which is 
complete and regular upon its face. In 
view of the statutory requirement em- 
bodied in the Negotiable Instrument 
Law that case cannot be considered to 
be in point. In Selover on Negotiable 
Instruments (2d Ed.) p. 65, it is stated 
that an instrument payable on the “first 
day of March,*’ without mentioning the 
year, is payable on demand, but in sup- 
port of the text only the case of Collins 
v. Trotter, supra, is cited. 

Since the trade acceptances were not 
complete and regular on their faces, the 
appellant had a right to defend against 
them as non-negotiable instruments. 

The judgment will be reversed, and 
the cause remanded. 
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Advertising To The Established Clientele 

An important part in holding old business as well as 
creating new business 
By Osborn F. Hevener 



Make a canvass of the ac- 
credited representatives of any 
large banking institution. Put 
the question: “How important 
a limb in your bank’s vital 
structure is advertising?” and 
you will be met on every hand 
with this typical reply: “Our ad- 
vertising is important enough, 
but subordinate^ so, inasmuch 
as it deals only with the unde- 
veloped side of our business.” 
You will be told that advertis- 
ing as a new business getter has 
great potentialities, as an in- 
dispensable adjunct of the new 
business department its merits 
will be extolled, but, if you 
mention advertising as having 
a significant bearing upon the 
established clientele, you will 
hear it spoken of as a “lost 
card.” 

“We would as soon discon- 
tinue our advertising as we 
would think of publicly refus- 
ing an audit by the bank ex- 
aminers,” an official of one big 
bank recently said. “Advertis- 
ing was a wonderful discovery 
for us and I think a glance at 
the deposits on our last state- 
ment as compared with previ- 
ous figures will verify what I 
say. But advertising, like 
many other things, is one-sided. 
It deals with the business that 
still exists in thin air and seems 
not to adapt itself in any prac- 
tical or profitable way to the 
interests of our standing body 
of clients, who, after all, rep- 
resent a bank’s primary look- 
out” 

In other words, the main con- 
tention holds that money spent 
for advertising benefits in no 
4 



manner those whose very busi- 
ness creates the funds with 
which advertising is purchased. 
There is a manifest feeling that 
the advertising appropriation 
is a supply of capital which 
merely holds in its power the 
ability to originate an occas- 
ional new customer; this, how- 
ever, is its sole function ac- 
cording to the reasonings of a 



surprising majority. They 
argue that the only existing 
basis for discussion is the lack 
of a determinant which would 
establish the exact, or even ap- 
proximate, number of clients 
whose new business may be di- 
rectly attributed to the influ- 
ence of advertising. For them, 
intangibility is the main bug- 
bear. That the money repre- 
sents anything more than a one 
track investment — that it bene- 
fits the standing body of custo- 
mers is never seriously consid- 
ered. But it has been con- 
clusively proven that advertis- 
(Continued on page 255 ) 
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O NE of the contributors 
to this number of the 
Publicity Department re- 
fers to the tendency on the 
part of many bankers to 
overlook the “established 
clientele/* as he puts it, in 
their eagerness to create 
new business. 

It is perfectly true that 
only part of the function of 
advertising is the securing 
of new customers for the 
bank. Equally important is 
the task of holding the good 
will of present customers 
and building up a sentiment 
of loyalty to the bank which 
constitutes an intangible as- 
set of no mean importance. 

It is quite possible that 
an advertising campaign that 
did not lead to a single new 
depositor might still be high- 
ly profitable to the bank if 
it succeeded in “selling** the 
bank to its present clients. 

This fact should not be 
overlooked by bank adver- 
tisers. 

In advertising circles these 
days the banker is coming in 
for many harsh words. It is 
being said that the banks are 
opposed to advertising, that 
they are recommending big 
cuts in appropriations, that 
they are not recognizing the 
value of good will as a busi- 
ness asset, that they are 
thinking only of present in- 



ventories and not of future 
business, etc. 

Just why the banker 
should be accused of all of 
these high crimes is not 
clear. Of course, it has 
been the business and duty 
of the banker to recommend 
to his clients many econom- 
ies of operation. During a 
period of heavy liquidation 
this is inevitable. Naturally 
advertising has come in for 
its share of cuts. But this 
does not mean that bankers 
are against all advertising. 

In fact quite the contrary 
would seem to be the truth 
judging from the amount of 
bank advertising that is ap- 
pearing and from the num- 
ber of new bank converts to 
modern publicity that are 
every day in evidence. 

Of course there are some 
bankers who take a narrow- 
minded attitude toward ad- 
vertising but these are quite 
in the minority. 



One of the best known fig- 
ures in banking publicity, 
F. W. Ellsworth of New 
Orleans, makes in this num- 
ber of the Publicity Depart- 
ment a suggestion for a co- 
operative advertising cam- 
paign on the part of all the 
banks to educate the public 
to a better understanding of 
the mysteries of banking. 
He believes that the banks 
could at least afford to 
spend as much on this im- 
portant work as a certain 
western manufacturer of 
chewing gum is annually 
spending to teach the pub- 



lic the fine art of chewing. 

Why not? A very small 
appropriation on the part of 
a large number of banks 
would make possible a 
campaign from which all 
would derive untold benefit. 
Think of the thousands of 
people who either through 
misunderstanding or ignor- 
ance are unaware of what a 
modern bank can do for 
them. 

A St. Louis bank has issued 
a booklet containing some 
personal experiences of its 
savings depositors in evolv- 
ing a plan for consistently 
saving money. This is a 
splendid idea! How much 
more interesting to read of 
the actual experience of 
other people in solving one 
of our problems than to 
have our bank deliver itself 
of a dry-as-dust sermon on 
the virtue of thrift. You 
get to thinking that if the 
Jones can save money, why 
not you. 

Cleveland Bank Association 
Adopts Emblem 

The Cleveland Clearing-house 
Association, composed of six- 
teen Cleveland banks, is adver- 
tising in newspapers its adop- 
tion of an emblem to be called 
“The Sign of Safety.” The pur- 
pose of the emblem is to iden- 
tify member banks and to dis- 
play a symbol which depositors 
will become accustomed to in- 
terpret in terms of safety and 
security. All banks which use 
the emblem are inspected by the 
Clearing-house Association. The 
copy emphasizes the fact that 
not a dollar has been lost by 
any depositor since the clear- 
ing-house examinations were 
begun. 
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Advertising To The Estab- 
lished Clientele 

( Continued from page 253) 

ing greatly strengthens the ac- 
tivities of the established clien- 
tele and has an important con- 
nection with the vast family of 
depositors. 

A search into the matter has 
revealed an amazing uncon- 
cernedness regarding the sub- 
ject. There are those who ad- 
mit there “might be something” 
in the advancement that ad- 
vertising is essentially more 
than a new business getter. 
But most confess that they have 
never given serious thought to 
what might be called the ob- 
verse side of advertising. 

For those who later indulge 
awaits a revelation. There will 
be disclosed the appeal of ad- 
vertising with respect to the 
strengthening of good will and 
the value of publicity as an in- 
former and adviser. 

Since enough has been said 
of advertising as a new business 
gainer, what then, of its vir- 
tues in the creation of good 
will? Sentiment is more and 
more playing an important role 
in our twentieth-century busi- 
ness drama. Our biggest men, 
those with whom banking insti- 
tutions are constantly in touch, 
place no small appraisal upon 
the human element in business. 
There is no denying the great 
strides that have been made 
since thoughtful note has been 
taken of this apparently new 
phase of business life. By 
subtly approximating the vul- 
nerable spot, that is, by giving 
due consideration to its custo- 
mers sentimental demands, an 
institution may accomplish won- 
ders in the way of continually 
bringing to itself the air of 
unmistakable progress. Through 
consistently keeping before the 
public eye (and, of course, in so 
doing, keeping itself before the 
eye of its clientele), a bank can- 
not help but please those who 
like to have their own institu- 
tion talked of and read about. 

It is a trait common to most 
of us that a certain delight ac- 



Who’s Who in 

Bank Advertising 




R. E. HOTZE, JR. 

Advertising Manager PlanterslNational Bank, Richmond, Va. 

A LTHOUGH he has only been in the banking busi- 
ness since 1910 Mr. Hotze has always been in close 
touch with the publicity of various enterprises and for 
a number of years was a leading contributor to the 
sporting pages of the Richmond papers. He has been 
connected with the Planters National Bank of Richmond 
for over a year and has seen service with the Seaboard 
National Bank of Norfolk and the First National Bank 
of Richmond. 

Owing to his dual capacity as new business manager 
of his bank he is probably one of the best known of the 
younger bankers in the Virginias and the Carolinas. 
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Study , Boy! — and SAVE! 

T HESE are day* when trained men who are prepared 
to grasp their opportunities win- the greatest laurel* 

In the advertising pages of the leading publications you 
will find the messages of institutions which enable any 
man to acquire the knowledge of business or trade that 
he needs in ordet to go forward. 

If you are a young man with all of life ahead of you, 
heed these messages. Study! Learn! KKOW! 

And save— save for that day when the big chance comes 
to you. Be ready to go out and meet it Be able to say. 
‘Here!" when Opportunity says. "Where is the man I 
am looking for?" 

Ready money helps. A little here and there mounts up 
steadily Start to-day to study and SAVE. 

A moderate amount stern a 
savings account here. 

Industrial Trust Co. 

Member of Federal System 




Thrift appeal to the young man by tie-up of “study” and “save” ideas 



ernes to the meeting of fami- 
liar faces or names in the pages 
of our favorite newspaper or 
magazine. In having associated 
with the business of any large 
organization a man may be said 
to as keenly enjoy seeing its 
publicity in his newspaper or 
in his magazine as he is to see 
his own name or his own works 
in print. Too, we must remem- 
ber that there are many clients 
sensitive to the advertising of 
competitor banks, who take 
honest heed of their own 
bank’s representation in the fi- 
nancial columns. Indeed, this 
type of client manifests a defi- 
nite sense of loss if he is un- 
able to find the publicity of the 
institution with which he does 
business. It is parallel to the 
case of the man, who, in at- 
tending an auto show, invari- 
ably heads immediately for the 



booth displaying the make of 
car of which he is an owner. 
In the wide list of automobiles 
displayed, he would miss the 
feeling of pride should his par- 
ticular model not be represen- 
ted. Thus it goes with bank 
advertising and, in fact, any 
kind of advertising, for it pro- 
duces good spirit among the 
faithful clients, aside from its 
generally ascribed function of 
alone inspiring new business in 
the prospective field. And 
good spirit is nothing more 
than good will. 

It would be amazing for 
those bank officials who fail to 
recognize the good will features 
of advertising, to discover just 
how many men are favorably 
influenced, admittedly or not, 
by the constant sight of their 
bank’s publicity and literature. 
By a distinctive appeal, aimed 



to somewhat satisfy the senti- 
mental demands of the client, 
the whole “body politic” is put 
into a pleasant frame of mind 
that is nothing short of com- 
pelling. 

Those bank officials who con- 
tinually lament the public’s 
dearth of knowledge pertaining 
to banking affairs have largely 
themselves to blame. The old- 
time functions of paying and 
receiving and making loans 
have given over, to an appreci- 
able extent, to the vastly in- 
creasing services of the modern 
bank and trust company. Prac- 
tically every year sees some 
new facility added. Latest of 
these is probably the addition 
of the travel service depart- 
ments with provision for giving 
valuable aid to the tourist. 
Here lies within the power of 
each banking institution an op- 
portunity to stimulate interest 
and gain the attention of the 
established clientele by inform- 
ing, through intelligent adver- 
tising, of new services, or by 
giving from time to time a brief 
description of the many func- 
tions not commonly understood. 

There are also other methods 
of enlightening customers. For 
instance, the service booklet, 
which outlines the workings of 
each department. This piece 
of literature may be sent to the 
customers’ list or placed in the 
passbook over the tellers’ win- 
dows, adding considerably to 
the bank’s prestige and the 
clientele’s idea of its fore- 
thought. 

In having briefly outlined this 
much neglected phase of ad- 
vertising, that is, publicity di- 
rected at the established clien- 
tele, I have barely touched upon 
a side of advertising not ordi- 
narily mentioned or properly 
evaluated. It suffers not, how- 
ever, from its obscurity, and 
would, if rightly assessed, 
quickly give itself over to more 
complete investigation. At any 
rate, it will bear some thought 
and promises to take its place 
in the not far distant future as 
an impressive item in the psy- 
chology of advertising. 
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Educating The Public 

Ik ▲ letter to the editor of 
The Bankers Magazine, F. W. 
Ellsworth outlines a plan for 
a nation-wide campaign to ex- 
plain to the people the in- 
tricacies of banking. The let- 
ter follows: 

The editorial “Informative Bank 
Ad vert lelna" In the December 
■amber of The Bankers Magazine 
directs attention In a forceful 
manner to a very definite and per- 
plexing problem and Its solution. 

Not only Is It “probably true,'* 
hat a real vital fact that “our peo- 
ple really know very little of the 
actual services which banks per- 
form in carrying on the Industrial 
and commercial operations of the 
country,” and this fact Is more of 
a reflection on the banks than it 
Is on the people. 

And the solution that you sug- 
gest, “there is no better form of 
bank advertising than that which 
tells the people In a plain and 
simple way just what the banks 
are doing,” unfortunately is just 
the kind of advertising that most 
banka do not employ, and which 
Is paying dividends of a substan- 
tial character to the Individual 
banks that have the vision and 
courage to use this more or less 
altruistic copy. 

It seems to me that the bankers 
of America for their own good, as 
well as for the good of the com- 
munity. could do nothing better 
than to engage In a permanent 
nation-wide campaign of “Infor- 
mative Bank Advertising” for the 
concrete, three-fold purpose of 
<a) helping the public by showing 
them how they can be served by 
the banks, (b) building good will 
for the banks by destroying the 
prejudice which is based largely 
on lack of information, and (c) 
Increasing the business of the 
bank. This campaign could very 
well be undertaken by the Ameri- 
can Bankers' Association through 
some such body as its Public Re- 
lations Commission. And If each 
bank would but Increase Its own 
advertising appropriation by an 
average of $50 and turn over this 
amount to a central committee, 
an annual fund of $1,000,000 would 
thus be available which, over a 
period of years, would bring to 
each bank a dividend of increased 
good will such as you refer to, 
enlarged service to the com- 
munity. and larger totals on the 
credit side of the profit and loss 
account. 

If this were done, the commit- 
tee In charge of such a campaign 
could supply supplementary in- 
formative advertising to each par- 
ticipating bank, and by this means 
the value of the work would be 
increased tremendously. Some 
one will say that It is Impossible 
to raise such a fund. Pish-tush! 
There is an enterprising man in 
the Middle West who Is credited 
with spending more than that 
amount annually to advertise his 
gum. Is It possible that the 30,- 
Oflfl bankers of the country are un- 
able or unwilling to spend as 
much to advertise their banks as 



Who’s Who in 

Bank Advertising 




OSBORN F. HEVENER 

Assistant to the Advertising Manager The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York 



M R. HEVENER was born and educated in Newark, 
N. J. He spent some time in the newspaper field, 
giving a ground work for his present position and has 
also had a fairly broad general hanking experience, 
having served in various departments of the bank. 

Coming to the Equitable in 1917, Mr. Hevener entered 
the advertising and publicity department upon its or- 
ganization in January, 1921. He belongs to the younger 
fraternity of bank advertisers, being only twenty-two 
years old, and believe there is a bright outlook for the 
future of financial advertising. He has contributed 
several papers to banking magazines. 
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She Receives An Income Check 
The First of Every Month 

This company is faithfully carrying out many trusts 
established by thoughtful men and women under which 
we periodically mail income checks to the beneficiaries. 
Small trusts receive the same careful attention as those 
of greater size. 

If you would establish similar trusts, to be operative 
during or after your lifetime, it will relieve your bene- 
ficiaries of the burden and responsibility of handling 
finances and property — assure safe investments and 
correct accounting. 

If your Will is an old one. providing only for dis- 
tribution of your property at death, perhaps it would 
be wise to change it now and arrange for a competent 

e=\ and responsible trustee to conserve 

\ your estate until such time as your 

N. beneficiaries would profit most by 

J&. V final distribution, the income being 

P** d to t * >em meanw h ile - 

^ We are always glad to talk over 
V V these matters with you. 



SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 

GRISWOLD FORT STREETS 

DETROIT . 



Another phase of the "safeguarding the!future”Iseries of the Security 
Trust Company 



one man is willing to spend in 
advertising chewing gum? 

Some day, and I hope that day 
la not far distant, the bankers of 
this country are going to get to- 
gether, and. in an Intelligent, con- 
structive maimer tell the story of 
their business and the vital part 
that it plays in the national pro- 
gram. and they are going to keep 
on telling this story indefinitely. 



When this is done, and done right, 
the relationship between the bank- 
er and his customer — between the 
bank and the business house — be- 
tween the bankers generally and 
the people generally — will rest on 
the solid foundation of clear un- 
derstanding to the mutual advan- 
tage of the banker and the com- 
munity he serves. 

Them's my sentiments! 



Shall Bankers Give Investment Advice? 



A recent questionnaire sent 
out to a large number of banks 
contained this question: 

“Do you regard it as one of 
the functions of a bank to warn 
the public against unsafe in- 
vestments and is there need of 
such advice in your territory?” 
A perusal of extracts from 
some of the answers to this 
question will prove interesting 



and profitable, I have no doubt. 
Here they are: 

“Yes, if conditions warrant.” 
“When asked for advice, we 
warn against unsafe invest- 
ments.” 

“There is need for such ad- 
vice everywhere, but the bank 
that attempts to say w’hich are 
safe and which unsafe is assum- 
ing a dangerous responsibility.” 



“Hanks having bond depart- 
ments are entitled to warn the 
public in their advertising.” 
“Doubt if it can he done 
through advertising.” 

“There is much need of it but 
we do not advertise advice on 
investments, we keep away 
from that always.” 

“Our Bond Department does 
this when asked — always need 
of advice against schemes.” 

“A very important function.” 
“I do not believe that it is a 
function of the bank to warn 
the public against unsafe in- 
vestments. There is need of 
such advice in any territory but 
the public is quite an undiscov- 
ered quantity at times, and 
whether advice from a financial 
institution to the public would 
be properly considered and di- 
gested, is a question in my 
mind. The public might he in- 
clined to think that the advice 
was given from a selfish mo- 
tive, and it is quite likely this 
view would be taken, in my 
opinion.” 

“Sell your own proposition 
and there will be no need of 
knocking the other fellow’s.” 
“Yes, whenever called on.” 
“Every banker does this at 
his desk wherever he has op- 
portunity. Unsafe investments 
can be curtailed by education 
of investors to confide in their 
bankers.” 

“Yes, always need, but don’t 
give it unless your advice is 
asked.” 

“No such need in this terri- 
tory now, as they have all had 
a very expensive lesson along 
that line.” (Oklahoma). 

“Most certainly regard it as 
important and there is abun- 
dant need for such warning at 
all times.” 

“Only when asked. Don’t 
meddle.” 

“Give them your opinion 
when requested to do so. We 
do not look with favor upon 
acting as guardian for the pub- 1 
lie.” (Iowa). 

“It won’t do much good but 
should be done when possible.” 
“We do so when asked and 
give our opinion of the sound- 
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ness of an investment sought.” 

“We are very firm in our con- 
viction that it is the function 
of banks to warn the public 
against unsafe investments. It 
is surprising the amount of 
money that goes into wildcat 
investments.” 

“Will do no good.” (Joplin, 
Mo.) 

“Give them as much advice 
as possible.” (Joplin, Mo.) 

“Very little attention given 
bank’s advice on this matter.” 
(Iowa). 

“Banks should warn the pub- 
lic against investments promo- 
ted by unscrupulous persons.” 

“We find such advice is rare- 
ly heeded. (Wvo.) 

“Yes, there is always need. 
There is a fake investment 
waiting for every easy mark.” 

“During boom times lots of 
money taken by fake invest- 
ments.” 

“The public does not under- 
stand difference between invest- 
ment and speculation.” 

“Referring to the matter of 
advertising, it is the writer’s 
opinion that that department in 
a bank most in need of pub- 
licity and constant building up 
is the savings department and 



THE 




WYOMING 

NATIONAL 

BANK 



Ninety-two 
Years Ago — 
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Dignified and well-arranged prestige 
copy 



if banks will continue to keep 
that* before the young genera- 
tion at all times and at the 
same time endeavor to warn the 
old generation of the fallacy of 
investing money in get-rich- 
quick propositions, a great 
benefit is bound to obtain. We 
seem to have had considerable 
success in the former and I re- 
gret to state very little in the 
latter.” 

A Sacramento, Cal., bank 
says: “Every community needs 
advice on investments, but we 
find that sometimes disinter- 
ested advice is misinterpreted 
and impels people to do the 
very thing they are advised 
against as promoters use the 
bank’s arguments to claim the 
banks are trying to get control 
of the properties or companies.” 

“Generally falls on deaf 
ears.” (Wash.) 

“It has to be done very care- 
fully, if at all, because of sus- 
picion of self interest.” 

“If asked, otherwise it gener- 
ally does no good and the 
bank’s motives are often ques- 
tioned.” 

A Massachusetts bank says: 
“Very much need but care must 
l>e used in publishing such ad- 
vice.” 

“No this line of service is not 
appreciated here.” (Okla.) 

A southern bank says, “No — 
we have a blue-sky law here.” 

“Yes, there is need of such 
advice in every territory at all 
times.” 

“Yes, there is a sucker born 
every minute but they seldom 
heed your warning. (Calif.) 

“Yes, if carefully handled.” 

“Yes, but papers won’t co- 
operate.” (Buffalo). 

“Not only a function but a 
duty.” 

“Banks should be at all times 
informed as to securities and 
classes of securities and this in- 
formation should be available 
to customers and the investing 
public.” 

“Yes, there is a great need 
for banks to warn the public 
against unsafe investments ex- 
isting here. There is more than 
the usual amount of speculative 




Who checks 
up your 
Memory? 





Union (Enisi^^C^ 




Good presentation of unique persona 
service "possibilities of new depart- 
ment of trust company 



and stock promotion schemes 
incubating right along. The 
state has a good Blue-Sky law 
and a good department enforc- 
ing it, but of course there are 
always ways of getting around 
that, so that there is a need for 
sound advice to the public in 
the matter of investments.” 

“I believe that banks in their 
advertising should appeal not 
only to a specific class of cus- 
tomers, such as farmers, manu- 
facturers, women, etc., but 
should go still further and ap- 
peal to a distinct trade of 
manufacturers. I believe that 
if your bank in a manu- 
facturing town would get out 
a line of advertising for the 
machine shop, he could reach 
that class of business above any 
other financial institution. The 
same is true of the foundry- 
man, the cigar manufacturer, 
the overall manufacturer, and 
in fact every line where the 
number is great enough to war- 
rant such handling.” 



The world owes me a living, 
providing I earn it. 
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It Looked Like an Exceptional Opportunity 

htf she wo uld hurt lott every cent of her hatband’s insurance money. 

Mn. Brentoo, a young widow, had just received 
an insurance check and was immediadey given a 
chance to M dooble it.” Fortunately, she h esitat e d. 

And just the other day she came to os for advice 
about die corporation which offered such an "unusual** 
opportunity. Upon careful investigation die s tock 
proved to be of no value. A sound investment was 



4 



which you intend to purchase, members of our 
In v e stm en t D epar t me nt will gladly advise you. 



The Fidelity Trust Company 
of Buffalo 

Main at Swan Street 



Showing advantages of “reliable” as contrasted with “plausible” investments 



How Banks Are Advertising 



The Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis has been 
distributing as an advertising 
souvenir a house thermometer 
on which the name of the bank 
was prominently displayed and 
the words, “a good place for 
your savings.” Each thermome- 
ter was tested and passed as to 
accuracy and came to the de- 
positor securely packed in a 
specially made wooden box. 

The American Bank of Com- 
merce and Trust Company of 
Little Rock, Ark., succeeded in 
transferring a number of its 
Christmas savings accounts to 
regular savings accounts by 
sending out a folder a short 



while before Christmas reading 
in part: “Place part of your 
check in a regular interest- 
bearing savings account and 
add to it regularly. Then it 
will be ready when you need it 
for the first payment 011 a home 
to meet your insurance or taxes, 
pay a doctor’s bill, take a sum- 
mer trip or buy some long cov- 
eted luxury.” A convenient 
card was enclosed so that the 
depositor could easily inform 
the bank how much he wished 
to transfer. 

Some interesting thoughts on 
“Wills and Will-Makers” are 
contained in a booklet recently 
issued by the trust department 



of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis and written 
by Virgil M. Harris, trust offi- 
cer. In this booklet Mr. Har- 
ris has assembled a wealth of 
interesting stories about wills 
and their makers, of which the 
following is a typical example: 

In 1910, James J. H. Gregory 
died at Marblehead, Maas., the 
following provision was Incorpor- 
ated In his will, and the legacy la 
being used for the purpose men- 
tioned: 

"Having had my sympathies 
often aroused by reason of the 
extra burden and care entailed on 
loving mothers, poor In the things 
of earth, who have brought twins 
into the world, as an expression 
of that sympathy, I leave In trust 
to my beloved town one thousand 
dollars, with the provision that 
the Interest be divided on Janu- 
ary first between all twins born 
in Marblehead during the previous 
year. In case no twins are born 
during a given year, the Interest 
shall be added to the principal.’' 

The Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. l/ouis has issued a book- 
let entitled “Plans” which con- 
tains the personal experiences 
of some of the bank’s depositors 
in saving money. For example, 
J. B. writes: 

HOW ABOUT YOU AT 
SIXTY-FIVE? 

“One day I got hold of a lit- 
tle card somewhere, I don’t re- 
member where now, but I be- 
lieve it was advertising life in- 
surance. On it were some sta- 
tistics, and they set me to think- 
ing. One fact stated on that 
card has stuck to me ever since, 
and when it’s hard to save, I 
have only to think of it. Any- 
body that thinks of it very long 
can’t help but save. 

“There were a bunch of fig- 
ures, and at the bottom was 
this statement: ‘Eighty-four out 
of every hundred men reaching 
the age of sixty-five are de- 
pendent on others for support.’ 

• « « 

“I determined to be one of 
the sixteen. I have saved ever 
since as much as I can, as often 
as I can. “J. B.” 

The Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York devoted a recent 
newspaper advertisement to the 
subject of “providing for your 
daughter’s future.” The text 
was as follows: 
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It Looked Like the Chance of a Lifetime 

I T »u a certificate of stock ownership— haodaomoty engraved with a 
border of cold. 

And the widow of the railroad trainman who had bought it with her 
husband’s insurance money felt she had seised the chance of a lifetime. 

But now she is working in an office huiiding and her children are going 
without education— for they hare to earn their own living. 

To the widows and all other savers of Cleveland, The Union Trust can 
be a big help by assisting you to invest wisely. 

Come to our Bond Department and talk it over freely. We will give 
you the benefit of our knowledge and a specialized training in investment 
matters found only in a great bank. 

If you wish to invest we can offer you the identical securities in which 
we invest our own funds. 

Have you any investment question on whi^h you would like professions] 
yet unprejudiced counsel ? 



Union Trust Company 

Cleveland 




Another warning against investment “gullibility” 



“At this season, your plans 
for your children’s future have 
a new significance. It is espe- 
cially fitting that you should 
plan for the happiness of your 
daughter, whose welfare is so 
largely in your hands. What 
steps can you take to safeguard 
her future, assure her educa- 
tion, and provide for her pro- 
tection? These are some sug- 
gestions: 

A school and college fundi 

To assure that your daughter 
will be enabled to complete her 
education, regardless of what 
may happen to you, you can 
establish a trust fund to be 
devoted to that object. 

An income and allowance fund : 

Through a trust fund, you 
can assure your daughter of an 
income for a period of years, or 
for her life, that will always be 
a protection against financial 
want. 

Insurance in trust : 

Many men plan that life in- 
surance shall replace their earn- 
ing power after they are gone. 
By making vour insurance pay- 
able to this company as your 
trustee, and by making a trust 
arrangement, you can direct 
that all or a portion of the in- 
surance be invested and man- 
aged for the benefit of your 
daughter. This cap, be done with 
policies now in force or taken 
out later. 

By means of trust funds you 
can carry out many plans for 
family protection and provision. 
We shall be pleased to send you 
booklets on the subject of 
trusts and to explain how we 
can serve you. 

The United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company of New 
York has issued a booklet en- 
titled “Where Uptown and 
Downtown Meet,” explaining 
how the facilities of its branch 
offices are at the disposal of de- 
positors in both the business 
and residential districts. 

The Liberty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago sent out 



cards to depositors informing 
them that a 1922 Liberty Daily 
Wall Calendar was being held 
for them at the bank. This 
method of distribution is sensi- 
ble since it not only saves mail- 
ing expenses but makes it cer- 
tain that the calendar will only 
be received by those who really 
want it. 

Theis Roberts has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
the Union Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Until recently 
Mr. Roberts has been produc- 
tion manager of the A. P. Hill 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The East New York Savings 
Bank issues a monthly paper 



called The School Savings Bank 
Monitor which is distributed to 
the pupils in schools in which 
the bank has established school 
savings hanks. 

The North-Western Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago 
has issued a booklet entitled: 
“Better Banking Service” which 
devotes thirty-eight pages to an 
illustrated account of the 
growth and service facilities of 
the bank. 

o 

Let Truth be your motto and 
your financial advertising will 
attain success. — Warren E. 
Crane. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 

Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 



Adams. P. C. mgr. pub. dept., Nat’l Bk of 
Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 

Adams, P. R., Will Co. Nat’l Bank. JolIeL I1L 
Alfrlend, R. J., Jr., asst, cash., Virginia Nat’l 
Bank, Norfolk. Va 

Anderson, R., cash., American Bk. A Tr. Co.. 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Anderson, R. P., care of K. L Hamman Adv. 

Agcy., 316-13th 8t.. Oakland, Cal. 

Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

B 

Bader. A. P., asst, cash., Old 8tate Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Banco dl Roma, head office, Rome, Italy. 

Banco Mercantll Americano del Peru, Lima. 
Peru, 8. A. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New Tork. 

Bassett, L. E., Cotton Belt Svgs. St Tr. Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

Baty, E. N., mgr. new bua dept. Englewood 
State Bk., 63d 8t. A Yale Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Bauder, R. E., 738 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
111 . 

Baugher, E. M., pres., Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., 
Newark, Ohio. 

Bell, H. W., dir. serv., Svgs. Bank of Utica, N.Y. 
Bennett, H. D. asst, cash.. Capital Nat’l Bank. 
Lansing, Mich. 

Berger, H. C., cash., Marathon Co. Bk., Wau- 
sau, Wls. 

Blggar, F. C., head office, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto, Canada. 

Blze, L. A., prea, Citizens Bank A Tr. Co.. 
Tampa, Fla. 

Bland, M. A.. V. P., 1st Nat’l Bk., Clarksville. 
Tenn. 

Blethen, J. O., cash., Security Tr. St 8vga Bank. 
Yuma, Arlz. 

Block, R., pub. mgr.. Citizens Tr. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Bolla. Rodolfo, American representative. Banco 
di Roma. 1 Wall 8t., N. Y. 

Boyd. W. A.. V. P.. 1st Nat l Bank. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Branham, D. R.. dir. pub. Heilman Com’l Tr. St 
Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brown, G. W. C., asst, secy.. Tidewater Bank 
A Tr. Co., Norfolk. Va. 

Brown. R. A., asst, cash.. Citizens Nat’l Bank. 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Brown, W. E., adv. mgr., Hibernia Bank A Tr. 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Brunkow, A. F., pub. mgr.. Old Nat’l Bank, 
Spokane. Wash. 

Buennagel, L. A., mgr. serv. dept., Fletcher 
Svgs. A Tr. Co., Indlanapolla Ind. 

Burton. E. C., V. P., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank. 
Chester, Pa. 

Butzloff, H. M., asst, cash., Iowa State Bank, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

Buzbeo, M. A., adv., mgr. American Bank of 
Commerce & Tr. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

C 

Caplan, H. B., adv. dept, Canal-Com’l Tr. A 
Svgs. Bank. New Orleans, La. 

Capps, W. V., adv. mgr.. Seaboard Nat'l Bank, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Carlisle. H. W., pub. mgr., Guaranty Trust Co. 
N. Y. 

Clabaugh, 8. F., cash., City Nat’l Bank, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Clarahan, L. A., mgr. new bus. dept.. Oak Park 
Tr. & Svga Bk., Oak Park, 111. 

Coon, H. J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Corrigan, J. V., pub. mgr.. Liberty Central Tr. 
Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Crary. R- F.. asst, cash., Internat’l Bkg. Corp., 
N. Y. 

Culbreth, E. E., Com’l Nat’l Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 
1 ) 

Davy, C. C., A tty., East Side Svgs. Bank, Roch- 
ester. N. Y. 

De Bebian, A., adv. mgr., Equitable Tr. Co., N.Y. 
Delly, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bk., Phlla, Pa. 
De Wilde, J., pub., mgr., American Nat’l Bank, 
Pendleton, Ore. 

Dysart, W. R., cash., 1st Nat’l Bank. Rlpon, Wls. 
E 

Eberspacher, J. C., asst cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, 
Shelbyvtlle, 111. 

Eklrch, A. A., secy.. North Side 8vga Bk.. N. Y. 
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Ellsworth, F. W., V.P., Hibernia Bk. A Tr. Co.. 
New Orleans, La. 

Etter, R. W., Merch. A Planters Bk., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

F 

Frost, L. A., V.P., Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 



Garner, P., pub. mgr., Wachovia Bk. A Tr. Co.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gatling, N. P., V. P., Chatham A Phenlx Nat’l 
Bank, N. Y. 

Gehle, F. W., mgr. adv. dept., Mechanics A 
Metals Nat’l Bank, N. Y. 

Glenn, C. L., secy, Buck A Glenn, Inc., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Gonthler, H. G., dir. pub., Bank of Hochelaga, 
112 St. James St, Montreal, Que. 

Grimm, H. B., mgr., bua ext de^. Security 
Tr. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Guy, J. E., mgr. serv. dept, 1st Nat’l Bk., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

H 

Haggerty, L. A., asst treas.. Anthracite Tr. Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Hall, J. C. Farmers A Mechanics Tr. Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 

Hall, W. R. D., com’l serv. dept., Phlla. Nat’l 
Bk.. Phlla , Pa 

Hammond, R. P., bus. serv. dept., Second Ward 
Securities Co., Milwaukee. Wls. 

Hamsher, C. F., pres., 1st Nat’l Bank. Los 
Gatos, Cal. 

Handerson, C. H., pub. mgr.. Union Tr. Co. 
Cleveland, O. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett Nat’l Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla 

Heuchllng, F. G., V. P., Northwestern Tr. A Svga 
Bank. Chicago, 111. 

Higgins, A. B., adv. serv., 2929 B’way. N. Y. C. 
Hlgley, J. N., pub. mgr., 1st Nat’l Bank. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hlrt, E. C.. Banco Hlspano Sulzo, Para Empresas 
Elect rlcas, Plaza Canalejaa 3, Madrid, 8paln. 
Hodglnn, J. H., mgr. pub. dept., Union Bank of 
Canada Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Holdam. J. V., adv. mgr., Chattanooga Svga 
Bank, Chattanooga Tenn. 

Home Bank of Canada Home Bank Monthly. 
Toronto, Canada 

Hosbach, J. T. A., 4th St. Nat’l Bank, Phlla Pa 
Hotze, R. E., Jr., adv. mgr.. Planters Nat’l 
Bank, Richmond, Va 

Hudson. P. L. # asst, cash., 1st Nat’l Bank. 
Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, H. G., V. P., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., Kansas City. Mo. 

Hutchins. E. M., pub. mgr.. Seaboard Nat’l 
Bank, N. Y. 

I 

Izant, R. J., adv. mgr., Central Nat’l Bank 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

J 

Jarl, E. L., asst, cash., State Bk. of Chicago, 111. 
Jessup, T., asst, cash., Woodlawn Tr. A Svga 
Bk., Chicago. 111. 

Johnson, E. W.. Warren Nat’l Bk., Warren, Pa 
Johnson, W. H., Jr., adv. mgr., Marine Tr. Co., 
Buffalo. N. Y. 

Jones, M. H., asst, cash., 1st A Citizens Nat’l 
Bk.. Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Judd, 8. P., pub. mgr., Mercantile Tr. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

K 

Keeton, M., mgr. svga dept. Merchants A Far- 
mers Bank, Meridian, Misa 
Keller, C. B., Jr., cash., 8troudsburg Nat'l 
Bank, 8troudsburg, Pa 

Klttredge. B. H., pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. Co.. 
Boston, Masa 

Korn mers, W. J., prea, Union Tr. Co., 8pokane, 
Wash. 

L 

Langstroth, B., New York Trust Co., N. Y. 
Lanier, B. W., secy., United 8tates Tr. Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla 

Lersner, V. A., comp. Williamsburgh Svga. 

Bank, Bway & Drlggs Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Lyons, W. S., Union Trust Co., of D. C., 15th A 
H Sts., Washington. D. C. 
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M 

MacCorklf J. C., pub. mgr.. City Nat'l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

MacNennon, R. M., adv. mgr., 1st Nat’l Bk. & 
Tr. St Svga Bk., Los Angeles, Cal. 

McLean, W. D.. V. P., Morris Plan Bank, 261 
Broadway, N. Y. 

McDowell, J. H., 1st Tr. St 8vgs. Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Malcolm, 8. D., gen. mgr., adv. dept., American 
Express Co., N. Y. 

Matson, C. K., pub. mgr., Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Matthews, H. B., adv. mgr., 8. W. Strauss St 
Co., 6th Ave. at 46th St., N. Y. 

Megan, T. F., asst, secy., Internat’l Tr. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Merrill, F., adv. mgr.. Northwestern Nat’l 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Merrill, R. E., Gardner Tr. Co., Gardner, Mass. 

Meyer, A. J., pub. dept., Union Tr. Co., Roch- 
ester, N. x. 

Monlteur des Interets Materlels, 27 Place de 
Louvain, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Morgan, L. J., adv. mgr., 1st Nat’l Bank, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Morrlsh, W. F., V. P., Security Bk. St Tr. Co.. 
8 an Francisco, Cal. 

Morrow, P. E., care of Hackney St Moale Co., 
Ashville, N. C. 

Muller. J., 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich VI, Switz- 
erland. 

Muralt, H. de, sub-mgr., Union de Banquea 
Suisses, Zurich, Switzerland. 

N 



Nat'l City Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Newman, M., asst, cash.. Union Tr. Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Newton. E. V., mgr. new bus. dept., Garfield 
Svgs. Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Norberg, P. G., Aktiebolaget Svenska Handels- 
banken, Stockholm, Sweden. 

O 

Overton, J. A., cash., Nat’l Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, N. Y. 

P 



Peede, L. G., bk. serv. dept., Abbott-Brady Prtg. 
Corp., 460 4th St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Poole, John, pres., Federal National Bank. 
Washington, D. C. 

Potter, H. E., asst, cash., Citizens Commercial 
St Svgs. Bank. Flint, Mich. 

Powell. V. M., secy.. Home Svgs. Bk., B’klyn, 
N. Y. 

Pratt, T. B., Henry L. Doherty St Co., 60 Wall 
St., N. Y. 

Q 

Quincy, J. M., asst, cash., Atlantic Nat'l Bk., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

R 

Rankin. A. E., pub. mgr.. Fidelity Tr. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
Shanghai, China. 

Reese, R., Minnesota Loan St Tr. Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Rlttenhouse, C. M.. Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., N.Y. 

Ruff. W. J., cash., Luzerne Co. Nat’l Bank, 
Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

Ryland, C., mgr., new bus. dept., American Nat’l 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

8 

Schlenker, A., cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Brenham, 
Tex. 

Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St. N. Y. 

Scott W., vlce-prea, Virginia Tr. Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

8herrlll, W. M., mgr. new bus. dept, Wyoming 
Nat’l Bank, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Shoven, A. M., cash.. City Tr. St Svgs. Bank, 
Kankakee. 111. 

Simons, M. M., asst treas., Farmers St Merch- 
ants Tr. Co., Greenville. Pa. 



SIviter, W. H., 122 Dlthrldge St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Smith, A. C., prea, City Nat’l Bank, Clinton, la. 
Smith, A. T., mgr. special serv. dept Industrial 
Svgs. Bank, Flint, Mich. 

Smith, E. L., asst, cash., American Tr. St Blog. 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Snyder, C. F. Jr., adv. mgr., Charleston Nat’l 
Bank, Charleston, W. Va. 

8pencer, L. F., V. P., 1st Nat’l Bk., Ridgewood, 
N. J. 

Staker, F. M., mgr. pub. dept.. Commerce 
Banks, Kansas City, Mo. 

Starkweather. C. H., treas., Danielson Tr. Co., 
Danielson, Conn. 

Stein, R., asst, cash., American Union Bk., N. Y. 
Stover, J. C., secy., Indiana 8vgs. St Loan 
Ass’n., South Bend, Ind. 

Stretcher, J. H., new bus. dept., Com’l Svgs. 

Bank St Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Sullivan, T. J., pres., American Press League, 
11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 111. 

T 

Taylor, C. E., Jr., prea, Wilmington Svga St 
Tr. Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Thompson, R. H., 1624 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Thomson, E. H., pub. mgr., Washington Loan 
St Tr. Co., Washington, D. C. 

Thurston. W. B., Jr., mgr. for. dept., Nat’l Bank 
of Baltimore, Md. 

V 

Van Blarcom, W., asst, cash., 2nd Nat’l Bank, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Van Leer, E. S., Metropolitan Tr. Co., N. Y. 

W 

Wadden, J. W., pres., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Wadden. T. A.. V. P., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank. 
Madison, S. D. 

Wallace. T. H., Farmers & Mechanics Svga 
Bank. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Weisenburger, W. B.. adv. dir., Nat’l Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wells, G. T., asst, cash., Denver Nat’l Bank, 
Denver, Colo. 

Wight, E. L., pub. mgr., Hoggson Bros., 486 
6th Ave., N. Y. 

Williams, F. H., treas., Albany City 8vga In- 
stitution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., asst, cash.. Third Nat’l Bank. 
Scranton. Pa. 

Williams, J. L., vice-pres., Woodslde Nat'l Bank, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Williams, J. M., pub. mgr., Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Winship, A. L., V. P., Nat’l Shawmut Bank. 
Boston, Mass. 

Withers, C. K., tr. off., Mechanics Nat’l Bank. 
Trenton, N. J. 

Woolford, W.. Bank of America. 44 Wall St, N. Y. 
Wormwood. C. K., adv. mgr., 1st Nat’l Bank, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Z 

Zambrano, A., Jr., care of A Zambrano e hljoa 
Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, N. L., Mex. 
Zimmer, C. R., 1st Nat’l Bank, Emporium, Pa. 
Zimmerman, F. A., Chambersburg Tr. Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

® 



New Names 

Gode, C. A., adv. mgr.. Merchants Loan St Tr. 
Co., Chicago, 111. 

Hardesty, P. L., adv. dir., Union Tr. Co., Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Karr, H. W., dir. pub., Nat’l Cash Register Co., 
Dayton. Ohio. 

Matson, M. L., adv. dept., 1st Nat’l Bank, Wella- 
boro. Pa. 

Rogers, W. C., sec’y-treas., Asbury Park Tr. Co., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Sexsmlth, J. R., pub. mgr., JefTerson Co. Nat’l 
Bank, Watertown, N. Y. 



Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Observations of an Outsider 



A Non- Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 



I SAW a man drawing pay-roll money 
in one of the large banks the other 
day. The paying teller at that win- 
dow had a grouch and showed it by the 
way he shoved the money out. When 
he came to the item of loose change, 
instead of dropping it into an envelope 
he dropped a scattered handful of it on 
the glass shelf and then, before the cus- 
tomer had time to pick it up the teller 
pulled down his curtain and hurried 
out — just because the clock said it was 
his lunch time. 

® 

I wonder how many of the so-called 
country banks that have a safe-deposit 
department really make it a factor in 
their business. I know some where the 
charge for a box is so absurdly low as 
to kill the confidence of the customer 
who stops to think about it at all, for he 
knows that the bank cannot furnish real, 
efficient service at that price. It is far 
better for a bank to make a fair charge 
that will at least support a department 
adequately equipped and adequately 
manned. 

<§> 

I ran across a case recently where a 
man complained of the service that he 
was getting from a certain bank. Man- 
fashion, he went to one of the officers of 
the bank and put in his complaint. The 
reply he got was that his account was 
so small that the bank could not afford 
to render him service. The funny part 
of it was that the bank was already 
charging this man a service fee which 
the man paid willingly, as he knew that 
his account was very small. The little 



question for today is: "Wasn’t he en- 
titled to the service he was paying for, 
in spite of the size of his account? 

® 

I asked to see one of the under-strap- 
pers in a bank and word came back to 
me that he was "in conference." Not 
a word of inquiry as to what my needs 
might be! Not even an invitation to 
come again at some definite time ! The 
same day I asked to see the president 
of another large bank. He was busy, 
but I was invited to wait ; was told how 
long I would have to wait, and at the 
end of my wait I was received most 
courteously. It was the difference be- 
tween a big man and one who would 
always remain a little man. 

® 

I am more convinced than ever that 
the old type of banker, who considered 
himself as one appointed by a special 
dispensation to lord it over the affairs 
of the co mmuni ty, has passed on never 
to return. The banker of today looks 
on his bank as a business proposition 
that must be "sold” to the public just 
as other businesses are “sold”, through 
service, courtesy, advertising, etc. 

® 

"We are going to build. Have you, 
as a customer of this bank, any sug- 
gestions that may help us in making our 
new quarters more convenient for you?” 
This was the novel plan adopted by one 
bank for getting close to its customers — 
and they got a lot of good suggestions 
too. 
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Some Present Aspects and Problems of 
Foreign Finance* 

By H. C. Sonne 



W E have entered the fourth year 
of peace, and yet anybody at- 
tempting to review the finan- 
cial developments during the past year 
must still figure with the consequences 
of the Great War as the most important 
factor bearing upon the future. Such 
will probably be the case for many 
years to come. 

It has been generally recognized that 
American finance showed great fore- 
sight when, at a most critical moment 
in 1920, we initiated a drastic deflation 
of our currency and created an example 
subsequently followed by England and 
others. 

It is so easy to inflate, but very diffi- 
cult to do the reverse; and the Federal 
Reserve Board is to be congratulated 
on having resisted the temptation of 
carrying out and listening to schemes 
and criticism from irresponsible quar- 
ters. 

During 1921 the liquidation pro- 
gressed slowly but, although by no 
means yet completed, on the whole sat- 
isfactorily. There is abundant money 
available in the East for new business, 
but, at the same time, a great demand 
for funds to carry on the liquidation of 
old unfortunate transactions. With the 
lessons of the past and with the uncer- 
tainty as regards business and taxation, 
financiers prefer to keep their funds 
liquid. Hence the fall in money rates 
and the scramble for bankers' accept- 
ances and the consequent rise in the 
bond market, which movement would 
appear likely to continue as long as 
business prospects remain uncertain. 

Although the foreign trade figures for 
1921, as compared with those for 1920, 
are greatly reduced, our exports still 
exceed our imports by about two bil- 
lion dollars. If we add to this the huge 
outstanding indebtedness on the part of 
foreign countries and the effect of the 
deflation of our currency, it is remark- 
able that the foreign exchanges have 



stayed at the level at which they are 
quoted and no wonder that, as a con- 
sequence, gold has poured in, raising 
the reserve ratio of the Federal Reserve 
System from forty per cent., the lowest 
point in 1920, to over seventy per cent. 

The year, as such, has certainly been 




H. C. SONNE 
Senior Partner, Huth and Co. 

full of difficulties — the many failures, 
reorganizations and readjustments, the 
strikes, the shipping and railroad con- 
ditions — and, yet, our domestic troubles, 
as compared with those abroad, have 
been small. Our position is fundamen- 
tally sound and we can survive through 
long periods without improvement; but 
the situation in parts of Europe may be 
likened to that of an old patient, weak- 
ened by prolonged suffering, whose only 

• Address delivered before the Bankers Forum 
of New York. 
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chance of recovery rests on a marked 
turn for the better taking place. 

Certain improvements have taken 
place abroad during the past year. The 
most hopeful element, as I see it, is an 
indirect one, namely, the awakening and 
realization of the true position. The 
European countries have been brought 
to realize that their troubles and des- 
perate sliding down the road of infla- 
tion are so fundamental that certain sec- 
tions cannot recover without outside 
help. Furthermore that, if they want 
assistance, they must show a willing- 
ness to co-operate with one another and 
not pursue a policy of mutual jealousy 
and hatred; they must make a serious 
attempt to balance their budgets and 
thus stop further inflation. This sounds 
very easy in theory, but is extremely 
difficult to accomplish in practice and 
in some countries almost impossible. It 
has been recognized that there is a 
limit, beyond which taxation can not 
be imposed without producing an op- 
posite effect to that intended. The 
budgets are, therefore, much more like- 
ly to be improved by curtailment of ex- 
penditure than by increasing of rev- 
enue. 

To this end the Washington confer- 
ence — although it did not achieve as 
much as was at one time hoped — 
worked and paved the way for further 
discussions on reducing expenditures in 
connection with armies and navies. 

The Irish settlement should be an 
example of the general feeling that dif- 
ference of opinion and race aspirations 
can and should be settled by parley, 
rather than by sword. 

Bolshevistic influence and labor trou- 
bles seem to have receded, and people 
seem to have learned the lesson that only 
by hard and conscientious work can liv- 
ing conditions be made tolerable. 

Thus, although but little has been ac- 
complished as far as actual constructive 
work is concerned, the progress made 
goes to show that public opinion in gen- 
eral grasps the fundamental difficulties 
of the position; and when treating a 
patient, it is first of all necessary that 
the doctors agree on the diagnosis. 

However, there is still a great deal 
to be done, and there are grave and 



momentous questions to which we would 
like to have a solution. For instance: 

(1) Can Europe ever return to any- 
thing like its pre-war position? 

(2) If so, is she going to continue to 
be a serious competitor? 

(3) What is going to happen to the 
European currencies and the foreign 
exchanges ? 

Let us consider first the foreign ex- 
changes. At one time it was feared 
that Central Europe, so to speak, would 
drag all other European exchanges 
down with hers; but during the past 
year a line seems to have been drawn 
between those currencies that would ap- 
pear likely, in course of time, to recover 
their gold value and those that at pres- 
ent would seem unlikely to do so. The 
neutral countries, such as Switzerland, 
Holland, Scandinavia, and also England 
seem to have been successful in limiting 
their intercourse with and holdings of un- 
sound currencies, such as those of Ger- 
many, Austria, Poland, Rumania, etc. 
Between those two groups are some 
doubtful currencies, such as the French, 
Belgian, Italian, Czecho-Slovakian, 
some of which would appear likely to 
recover ultimately. These countries 
have succeeded in deflating, or, at any 
rate, in stopping further inflation; and, 
once that is achieved, there is hope of 
steady but slow improvement. 

In this connection it is well to bear 
in mind that, large as the circulation of 
notes may seem, it is relatively small as 
compared with the national wealth of 
the countries involved. 

Moreover, schemes for issuing inter- 
national bonds against fixed property — 
such as the Ter Meulen proposal — may 
eventually lead to equalize such ex- 
changes as are reasonably sound. 

What, however, is the position of the 
Central European currencies? 

The inflation has progressed so far 
that it can not be stopped except at the 
danger of a total collapse of the com- 
munity. 

For instance, take the position of 
Austria. I visited Vienna a few months 
ago and while there spent I do not know 
how many million kronen in a short 
time. For one dollar you now get 6,- 
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The exchange position is merely an 
outward sign of the condition of the 
countries involved — that of overpopula- 
tion. Many schemes have been pro- 
posed to adjust the exchanges, but I 
fear that is the wrong way to go about 
the matter and would do as little good 
as if one were artificially to adjust the 
thermometer when taking the tempera- 
ture of a fever patient. On the con- 
trary, the exchanges are the counter- 
germs which the financial bodies of the 
countries produce for the purpose of 
recovery. To attempt to hold up the 
exchanges artificially, would in the long 
run be worse for the countries. We 
must leave such schemes until later, 
when the fundamental difficulties have 
been removed. Then the readjustment 
of exchanges should be comparatively 
easy. 

Meanwhile, trade under such circum- 
stances is by no means impossible. We 
have seen how for many years business 
has been carried on in the eastern and 
South American countries with unstable 
currencies. The important thing is that 
there should always be a reasonably 
close market at which such local cur- 
rency can be exchanged into some in- 
ternational currency which rests on a 
gold basis. 

Before the war the British pound 
sterling was the international currency, 
on the basis of which all deals were 
made. Now the American dollar would 
appear most suitable, so long as we re- 
sisc ♦he temptation of playing politics 
with it and are sufficiently liberal with 
dollar credits to ensure that any holder 
of easily marketable free capital — 
through his responsible banking con- 
nections — can obtain American dollar 
credits, and thus gold, if he so wishes. 

If such international currency is 
used, trade can continue, and the local 
paper exchange becomes a local affair 
with which it would be unwise to inter- 
fere from outside. 

It is unlikely that these Central Eu- 
ropean currencies will ever recover their 
gold value, and, to make home trade 
easier, a new currency will probably 
sooner or later be brought into exis- 
tence. The old paper currency would 
be exchangeable into such new cur- 



rency at a ratio which would make it 
likely that the new currency at some 
future date could be brought on a gold 
basis and could thus temporarily form 
a medium between the present paper 
currency and the international cur- 
rency. 

So much for the exchanges, which 
best demonstrate to the outsider the 
conditions as they are in Europe — that 
is, a continent vastly overpopulated. 

Before the war the population and 
purchasing power of Europe were very 
large as compared with its natural re- 
sources. That was largely due to the 
fact that Europe had a considerable 
part of its accumulated capital invested 
in foreign, new countries, which all had 
to pay yearly tributes to their Euro- 
pean principals — either in the shape of 
dividends and profits or interest for 
sendees rendered. Instead of receiving 
such income, Europe may now have to 
pay out money, and as a result, the 
population is far too large. 

Whether or not we wipe out Europe’s 
war indebtedness to us, the people will 
of necessity have to perish, emigrate or 
lower their standard of life to such an 
extent that they can recover and effec- 
tivelv compete with us in the export 
field. 

As the soundest part of Europe 
stands in relation to us, so does Ger- 
many stand in relation to her con- 
querors. The so much feared German 
competition is a natural consequence of 
the indemnity imposed upon her. This 
indemnity is a modem form of slavery. 
If we have our estate well stocked with 
slaves, we can not expect at the same 
time to find much work there for our- 
selves. We can not have both. It is 
contended by many that some arrange- 
ment will have to be made in order to 
mitigate the unfortunate consequences 
of the indemnity question as it stands 
today. 

Before this question is definitely set- 
tled, it would be dangerous to commit 
ourselves to any long term engage- 
ments. However, whatever modifica- 
tions or extensions are made, it is clear 
that the entire German population must 
for a long time keep its standard of life 
below that of its conquerors. 
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Accordingly, extensive readjustments 
may be expected in Europe. We must 
hope that they will be made as peace- 
ably and with as little suffering as pos- 
sible. As I see it, in course of time we 
will have, at best, a Europe with a 
smaller population and therefore a much 
smaller purchasing power. The old 
purchasing and spending power, which 
should not entirely disappear so long 
as the fixed capital of the world is pre- 
served, has been to a great extent liber- 
ated and transferred to the new world. 
It may at first be utilized in other ways 
to further increase the productive 
power of the new world, but it will in 
the long run carry with it in its wake 
civilization, art and literature. It is 
once more the movement of civilization 
westwards — beginning in the new place, 
as it did in Athens, Rome, Genoa, etc. — 
with commercial prosperity. 

This leads us back to the United 
States. 

We have fully realized of late that 
we can not continue as mere onlookers 
to all that is going on abroad. We were 
at first inclined to argue along the fol- 
lowing line: “Why invest abroad, where 
the yield is comparatively low and un- 
certain, so long as we can utilize the 
capital in developing our own country 
at substantially safer and better profit?*' 
But now we see the folly of this argu- 
ment, because we can only produce at 
home to the extent that we can market 
our products. At present the home mar- 
ket can not absorb all we are capable 
of producing. There are, therefore, two 
courses possible — either to lower our 
standard of life considerably and be 
self-supporting and at the same time to 
open up to immigration, thus enlarging 
our home market. This we do not care 
to do, not wishing to see our country 
swamped by immigrants but rather 
leaving the normal development of the 
United States to our descendants. The 
other alternative and that which we 
must adopt is to invest our surplus 
funds abroad, partly in order to make 
them productive and partly in order to 
enable foreign markets to buy our 
products. 

When investing abroad, there are 
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three different policies which can be 
pursued. 

First, there is the policy of granting 
large loans to foreign governments, mu- 
nicipalities or first class public utili- 
ties. This is the comparatively easy and 
safe way, in which the capital is fixed 
at a certain yield. This method was 
chiefly used by France before the war. 

Then, there is the more energetic 
way of working with one's own capital 
abroad — at greater risk, it is true, but 
more advantageously too, if well han- 
dled. This was primarily the German 
method of making foreign investments. 

In both of the above cases the cap- 
ital is, to a great extent, fixed and can 
not be quickly withdrawn. 

Finally, there is the policy which 
England pre-eminently adopted, that of 
acting as international bankers — moving 
the produce and merchandise of the 
world — thus always keeping the capital 
so liquid that it can be quickly with- 
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drawn, if necessary, and giving the 
banker the call on and power over the 
free capital of the world. 

Our surplus of capital is so large 
that we can adopt all three methods. 
The issues in the bond markets of late 
show to what extent we have already 
commenced. We must, however, be 
careful not to go too far in permanently 
fixing our capital abroad. What shape 
the purchasing power of the world will 
take is still uncertain and this will con- 
tinue so as long as the reparation ques- 
tion is unsettled, and, in view of the 
further possible development at home, 
we must take care that we can with- 
draw sufficient capital from abroad as 
and when the time is ripe for additional 
expansion at home. 

It would, therefore, appear highly de- 
sirable to further develop our interna- 
tional banking business. True that this 
business is difficult and requires special 
study and that during recent years we 
have lost considerable thereby ; but that 
does not mean that it is undesirable. 
The trouble has been that more often 
than not it has been handled by banks 
carrying inland deposits or by subsi- 
diaries of said banks, who had but little 
time to study conditions abroad and who 
in a crisis would, naturally, give first 
consideration to the domestic require- 
ments and thus withdraw from the for- 
eign field at a moment when credits 
could often have been further extended 
to advantage. 

We must endeavor to establish a num- 
ber of special institutions at home, hav- 
ing their own independent capital and 
brains and being well equipped for ac- 
ceptance business exclusively. Such in- 
stitutions, which are not responsible to 
inland depositors and which are fully 
cognizant of the risks they are taking, 
can well afford to enter the foreign 
field, not alone to the extent that New 
York bankers did two years ago, but 
even further. 

It was only reasonable that at first 
strict regulations as regards accep- 
tances on the part of member banks 
should be prescribed ; but, in considera- 
tion of the experience gained, it would 
be well if accepting houses, other than 
national banks and trust companies. 



were given a much freer hand with a 
view of extending dollar acceptances 
further. If we want to see the dollar 
as the international currency of the 
world, we must look to it that respon- 
sible parties abroad under all circum- 
stances can obtain dollar acceptances 
against easily marketable free capital, 
whether same is in process of produc- 
tion, of shipment or in warehouse. It 
would also appear desirable to encour- 
age first class finance bills, particularly 
from countries whose currencies are well 
on the road to ultimate recovery. 

In conjunction with such local 
accepting institutions, it would be well 
to have independent banks, organized 
solely for the purpose of establishing 
branches abroad. Here again, inde- 
pendent capital and brains, not pri- 
marily responsible to inland depositors 
or banks, are essential. Such foreign 
banks, as the British Colonial, South 
American, Eastern and African Banks, 
would greatly strengthen the dollar ac- 
ceptance abroad, provided they resisted 
the temptation of beginners to compete 
with their own clients abroad. We all 
know that a local bank should not be- 
come a cotton merchant and compete 
with its clients. The same is true of 
a foreign branch bank ; it should be the 
supporter and not the competitor of the 
strongest and best houses in its district. 

While the local discount market has 
developed satisfactorily, we have still 
materially to improve our machinery for 
the purpose of handling and pushing 
dollar acceptances abroad, and it is to 
be hoped that progress may be made 
in this direction so that we may further 
extend the dollar acceptance on a safe 
basis and in the right proportion to our 
large accumulation of gold. 

There is also to be considered the in- 
vestment of capital abroad as mer- 
chants, developing the foreign fields for 
our own account. Two years ago ev- 
erybody seemed enthusiastic about for- 
eign business, and now nobody seems 
to care to touch it. True that many 
entered into it without sufficient expe- 
rience; but others failed more as a re- 
sult of lack of assistance from their 
bankers than on account of bad manage- 
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ment. Many organizations — whether 
they have failed or are being liquidated 
— have something worth preserving. 

We can not afford to see the brains of 
our foreign trade forced into other call- 
ings. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
bankers will do their utmost to assist in 
reorganizing or amalgamating organiza- 
tions that have satisfactorily handled 
foreign business and in encouraging the 
introduction of fresh capital so that we 
may go ahead, profiting by the experi- 
ence gained during the past difficult 
years, and not see our sacrifices made 
to no purpose. 

Developments have shown that the 
principle, upon which some five years 
ago we set out to develop our foreign 
business — through the stock exchange, 
as bankers and as merchants, was 



fundamentally sound. True that we had 
to gain our experience at a most diffi- 
cult time and that we made many mis- 
takes, being too keen to expand quickly 
and consequently overtrading; but we 
have now learned our lesson, and, al- 
though we suffered heavy losses, taking 
all circumstances into consideration, we 
have not fared much worse than our 
competitors, who have been in the game 
so much longer than we. There is, 
therefore, no need to feel discouraged; 
on the contrary, we are on the right 
track and we must, with energy but 
caution, prepare ourselves so as to be 
able to go ahead again as soon as con- 
ditions clear themselves. Then we shall 
see that with courage and persever- 
ance, on which we pride ourselves, we 
shall in the end be successful. 






The Economic Situation of France* 

By the Hon. Maurice Casenave 



I AM most appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity which the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association affords me 
of speaking on the economic situation 
of France. This situation is of world- 
wide interest; all nations are connected 
with each other as are connected 
liquid-containing vases, the contents of 
which are common to the others. 

At the present time the most impor- 
tant of all problems in France is recon- 
struction. This complicated problem 
embraces all economic, financial, and so- 
cial questions, and not the future devel- 
opment only but even the future exis- 
tence of the nation depends upon its 
solution. 

The direct losses suffered by France 
during the war are known; about 1,- 
400,000 of her young men were killed, 
and 700,000 permanently crippled, who 
have to be supported by the nation for 
their lifetime. Thus by their death and 
disablement an important economic fac- 
tor is eliminated, and the pensions 
which have to be paid to their families 
weigh down upon the French budget. 



and will continue to weigh down upon 
it, until certain cash payments on ac- 
count of reparations are paid into our 
national treasury. 

The material destructions suffered by 
France have been estimated, after care- 
ful study, at about $12,000,000,000 
gold, to which must be added the total 
of the pensions which have to be paid 
to the families of the dead or incapa- 
citated soldiers, and which have been 
capitalized at about $12,000,000,000 
also. 

The French debt has risen from $7,- 
000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000 of which 
more than $6,000,0000,000 are foreign 
debt due to the United States and Great 
Britain. 

STATUS OF FRENCH FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS 

Moreover, there are some losses to 
which references are seldom made, and 
which have increased the economic diffi- 
culties of France. Before the war 
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France was close to being the greatest 
lender to foreign nations. Foreign na- 
tions had acquired the habit of coming 
to France in order to issue loans for 
national expenses, public works, or even 
private industrial enterprises. The 
proverbial thrift of the French people 
has helped to construct railways in the 
United States, Italy, Argentina, Brazil. 
These loans were made at a rate of in- 
terest averaging under five per cent. 
French money was lent to the Imperial 
Russian Government to an amount ex- 
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sioner to liquidate the purchase and accounts 
of the French Government. 
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ceeding $ 2 , 500 , 000 , 000 , and to Russian 
railways and mining and industrial en- 
terprises to the extent of about $ 1 , 500 ,- 
000,000. These loans made to Russia 
have undoubtedly been of use to France, 
as they permitted the building of the 
former Russian army, whose opportune 
diversion on the eastern front helped us 
to win the battle of the Marne. But, 
at the present time they seem to be 
greatly endangered, and although they 
may be recuperated when principles of 
honesty prevail in Russia, they do not 
actually bring any income at a moment 
when any income would be most help- 
ful to France. 

In the Balkans France has invested 
money in a similar manner, in Rumania, 
Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey to 
an amount of over $1,000,000,000. 
These investments seem even more dan- 
gerously imperiled than the loans made 
to Russia, as these last-mentioned na- 
tions are comparatively poor. It seems 
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very doubtful that their pre-war in- 
debtedness can ever be collected, inas- 
much as some of these nations — Ru- 
mania, Serbia and Greece — have in- 
creased their debt to France during the 
war. The sums advanced by France to 
her Allies exceed 14,000,000,000 francs. 
As the franc during the war was always 
maintained near its par value, these 
sums exceed by about $500,000,000 the 
sums which were advanced to France at 
the same time by the United States. 

EXPENDITURES AND THE 1922 BUDGETS 

The thrift of France, which mani- 
fested itself by lending money for the 
development of the world, must now 
manifest itself to provide for the neces- 
sary expenditures, as allotted every year 
in the budget, to repair French losses 
and to create new riches, thereby to 
enable us to comply with our national 
obligations. 

France has to provide for expendi- 
tures of a different nature: 

1. Expenditures necessary for the up- 
keep of the Government, national 
debts, administration, public works, 
army, navy, etc. They are of a per- 
manent character and repeated every 
year. What we call in France the 
“ordinary budget" provides for them. 

2. Expenditures to meet transitory nec- 
essities, which once paid for, will not 
be renewed: for example, expenses 
paid in the Near East or Morocco. 
These expenses are essentially tem- 
porary and form the “extraordinary 
budget." 

These two budgets for 1922 total 
about 25,000,000,000 francs. After ev- 
ery possible compression these budgets 
are about 2,000,000,000 francs less than 
the corresponding budgets for 1921. 
With the exception of a deficit of about 
1,000,000,000 francs, which has to be 
covered by loan, both “ordinary" and 
“extraordinary" budgets are covered by 
taxes. 

DEFICIT NOT OUT OF PROPORTION 

Considering the general conditions of 
the world, this deficit of 1,000,000,000 
francs does not seem so exaggerated. 
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The United States is facing even a 
larger deficit. Before the war, the 
northern departments paid one-fifth of 
the total amount of the taxes paid by 
France. Three years only have elapsed 
since the cessation of hostilities, the 
population of these departments having 
not yet recuperated from the ruins 
caused by the Germans, cannot be 
taxed, at this time. Owing to the world 
crisis, the turnover tax, considered as 
the most just and most scientific of all 
taxes, is far from bringing in France, 
as in any other country, the expected 
returns. In this connection, I dare 
make the remark that the French peo- 
ple pay more taxes than is generally 
believed in this country. Calculations 
have been made by the financial organi- 
zation of the League of Nations of the 
taxation per capita in the principal 
countries of the world. This calcula- 
tion does not refer to income tax only, 
but includes the proceeds of all taxa- 
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tion, direct or indirect. According to 
this calculation, England is taxed 
twenty-six per cent., the United States 
eight per cent., France nineteen per 
cent, and Germany only twelve per 
cent, of the revenue per capita. In this 
country I have often heard just com- 
plaints made from a purely business 
point of view about the inconveniences 
of over-taxation. It seems to me that 
these inconveniences should be felt even 
more in France, who has suffered so much 
from the war, than in the United States, 
which is certainly in a much better 
financial position. 

In any case, considering the present 
conditions, one may rest assured that 
as soon as restoration of our devastated 
regions has been achieved and as soon 
as the general conditions of business in 
the world have been improved the 
French budget will be balanced by taxa- 
tion only. 

Especially more so, as some of the 
expenditures of the extraordinary bud- 
get are only temporary; for example, 
our expenses in the Near East, which 
are the consequences of a mandate pro- 
vided by the Treaty of Versailles. 

France, as a European nation with 
long tradition and located in the midst 
of all European difficulties, is not in a 
position to reject mandates. The only 
thing which she can do is to exercise 
these mandates so as to make them as 
inexpensive and as peaceful as possible. 
This she succeeded in doing in the Near 
East by the recent negotiations in 
Angora which, although being the ob- 
ject of criticism, nevertheless brought 
to the problem involved a solution less 
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expensive than the continuance of war. 

To sum up, I feel quite certain that, 
considering the difficulties confronting 
France, her “ordinary” and “extraordi- 
nary” budgets are in the best possible 
condition. 



RECONSTRUCTION AND REPARATIONS 



There is a third kind of expense 
which is incurred for reconstruction 
and for the paying of pensions. These 
expenses have been incorporated under 
the name of “budget of expenses to be 
recuperated from German}’.” Properly 
speaking, these expenses are foreign to 
any budget. 

They constitute an account opened 
by the French Treasury to record the 
indemnities advanced by the French 
Government to the victims of the war, 
and which, in compliance with the Ver- 
sailles treaty, are to be paid by the 
Germans. As it would be too odious 
to impose taxation on the victims for 
the reparations of the wrong done by 
a destructor because of his reluctance to 
pay, these advances cannot be consid- 
ered as budgetary expense to be cov- 
ered by taxation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Ger- 
many did not pay for the wrong she has 
done, it was of absolute necessity to 
bring the families, the population, back 
to their homes; to rebuild the towns, 
churches and schools ; to give the people 
means of existence ; to restore the fields ; 
reconstruct the farms and manufactur- 
ing plants; to put the mines into opera- 
tion. This was of primary importance, 
as France was depending upon the 
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devastated regions for large quantities 
of wheat, sugar, coal and textiles. Un- 
til these regions brought returns, France 
was compelled to buy a corresponding 
amount of raw materials in foreign 
countries at an adverse rate of ex- 
change. 

Under these difficult conditions, while 
awaiting payments from Germany, the 
French Government began financing 
reparations out of the resources of 
France. Of course, if one considers 
that certain of the goods necessary for 
reparations have to be purchased 
abroad it is readily understood that the 
cost of reconstruction is weighing 
heavily upon France, as the exchange is 
now against the franc and as the pur- 
chasing power of money in general has 
been greatly deteriorated. 

In spite of the adverse conditions, a 
sound and provident reconstruction be- 
gan, the part most apt to produce 
riches receiving first attention and now 
ninety-five per cent, of the fields are cul- 
tivated, seventy-five per cent, of the 
manufacturing plants are in operation ; 
everywhere one can see fields covered 
with crops and newly equipped facto- 
ries, surrounded by huts in which em- 
ployers and employees alike live in 
hardship. The spirit of the farmers, 
laborers, and of the public in general 
can be compared with the spirit of the 
pioneers, for they give no thought to 
the hardship of their daily life, having 
only one thought, the w r ork to be done. 

Thus, since the armistice, about 50,- 
000,000,000 francs have been provided 
by the French Government for repara- 
tions and pensions. To cover these 
enormous sums — which, as I insisted 
above, should not be covered by taxation 
— the French Government appealed to 
the public by direct loans and by indi- 
rect loans floated by a bank — the 
“Credit National” created especially 
for the purpose. Others were issued 
by corporations established with the ob- 
ject of using the organized credit of the 
devastated population themselves. 

At first the circulation of the “Ban- 
que de France” had been increased; but 
the Government, considering that this 
inflation was endangering public credit, 
put an end to the issue of such notes. 
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For the past two years, instead of 
printing notes in conformity with the 
German system, not only has inflation 
of the notes of the bank been complete- 
ly stopped in France, but circulation of 
outstanding notes has been reduced by 
more than 2,000,000,000 francs. 

With the view of providing for re- 
construction the Government had re- 
course to another process. It framed a 
means of mobilization of all the work- 
ing funds of all the responsibilities of 
France, by issuing treasury bills. The 
Government has been reproached for 
having issued these treasury bills ; how- 
ever, thanks to these treasury bills, the 
50,000,000,000 francs needed could be 
raised, and a large part of reconstruc- 
tion has been made in spite of the slow- 
ness with which Germany has made her 
payments. 

If one can judge a financial policy by 
its social results, one cannot help notic- 
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ing that in France there are less strikers 
than in some other countries, even in 
those less hurt by the war than we have 
been; in France, everyone goes to his 
work peacefully ; recent statistics 
showed about 14,000 unemployed, this 
out of a population of 40,000,000. 

GERMANY MUST ULTIMATELY PAY 

I must lay stress upon the fact that 
payments made for reparations are only 
advances which ultimately must be met 
by Germany. Contrary to prevailing 
rumors, France from the beginning tried 
to organize a practical settlement of 
reparations with the Allies as well as 
with Germany ; attempts in this direc- 
tion were made in December, 1920, and 
in January, 1921, but the attitude of 
the German cabinet, then presided over 
by Mr. Fahrenbach, was such that it 
did not permit the application of the 
elaborated scheme. Germany ceded 
only to an ultimatum which was served 
together with the menace of the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr and of some eco- 
nomic sanctions. These sanctions were 
lifted at the first manifestation of good- 
will shown by the Germans, and the 
French minister of the liberated regions, 
Mr. Loucheur, signed an agreement in 
August last, at Wiesbaden, to provide 
for payment in goods. 

THE AGREEMENT FOR PAYMENT 
IN GOODS 

The terms of the Wiesbaden agree- 
ment lay down a modus vivendi where- 
by a committee, or possibly a corpora- 
tion, will be established in France to 
represent all the French sufferers of 
war damages. This corporation will re- 
ceive orders from these sufferers for 
whatever materials they may require for 
reconstruction. These orders may be 
placed up to 1,000,000,000 gold marks 
per annum. They will be handled by 
the French committee or corporation to 
a committee or corporation of Germans 
which will represent all the leading 
German manufacturers of all types of 
materials. The payment for these ma- 
terials in Germany will be made at the 
price of materials bought on the F rench 
internal market. 



The German committee or corpora- 
tion opens a credit in Germany on be- 
half of the French committee or cor- 
poration of an amount of 7,000,000,000 
gold marks. This credit will be repaid 
in 1986. So as to permit rapid recon- 
struction with the goods to be purchased 
with this credit, these will have to be 
delivered up to the value of the full 
amount of the credit before May 1, 
1986. 

The German seller is paid by the 
German organization: the amount of 
each payment so made is placed to the 
credit of the German Government and 
is deducted from the German debt ac- 
cording to the maturities of the said 
debts. Interest at five per cent, will 
be paid to Germany because of the 
anticipated payments which she is to 
make. If in 1986, the date of the ma- 
turity of the said credit, the rights of 
France to indemnity have not reached 
the sum of 7,000,000,000 gold marks, 
France shall pay in cash the difference 
between the amount of the indemnity 
due her and the said sum of seven 
billions. 

FRANCE DOES NOT SEEK GERMANY^ 
RUIN 

One can see that this agreement has 
the great advantage of bringing the 
question of reparations from the finan- 
cial to the economic ground. It begins 
a collaboration with the living, working 
Germany; with the part of Germany 
which honestly wants to pay its debts. 
By that fact, it is the most momentous 
of all negotiations since the Versailles 
treaty. It proves that France does not 
seek to ruin Germany, as some people 
try to persuade the world, which they 
deem simple-minded enough to believe 
that a creditor is stupid enough to seek 
the ruin of his debtor. 

Because it seems to interfere with 
payments due to other Allies, the Wies- 
baden agreement has not yet been put 
into execution; but it seems to indicate 
a new spirit. It is undeniable that Eu- 
rope is beginning to reconstruct herself 
morally; this condition is necessary for 
her material reconstruction. A young 
nation like the American people is not 
always apt to understand the virtue of 
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RESOURCES 

Cash on hand and in Banks 

Due from Foreign Banks 

Current Accounts 

Bonds 

Demand Loans 

Time Loans 

Bankers’ Acceptances 

Bills Purchased 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Accrued Interest, Commissions 

and other Items Receivable 

Customers’ Liability under Ac- 
ceptances and Letters of Credit . 
Purchasers* Liability under For- 
eign Exchange Contracts 



$483,493.33 

3,266,217.12 

780.037.48 

16,909.72 

200 . 000.00 

756,700.00 

3,990,658.77 

137,136.94 

5.230.86 

28,009.41 

3,253,675.87 

20,043,958.14 



Total $32,966,926.03 



LIABILITIES 

Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Certified Checks 

Current Accounts 

Customers’ Loans 



Acceptances.. 

Letters of Credit and Foreign Ac- 
ceptances 

Liability under Foreign Exchange 

Contracts 

Special Guarantee Account Dol 

lar Exchange 

Balance Foreign Exchange sold, 

at current rates 

Reserved for Taxes, etc 

Unearned Discount, Commissions, 

etc. 

Other Liabilities 



$2,000,000.00 
600,000.00 
245,788.19 
17,689.6 8 
4,995,418.34 
200 , 000.00 
2,602,862.87 

870,813.00 

17,624,405.98 

750,000.00 

3,081,490.74 

69,345.08 

44,484.78 

14,627.97 



Total $32,966,926.63 



A General foreign and international banking business in all its ramifications transacted, with 
special facilities in connection with France and the French Colonies and Dependencies 

A Foreign Trade Department organized on the lines of practical merchant hanking is maintained at 
the service of manufacturers, importers and exporters. 



time as a healer of moral wounds; this 
healing is beginning to take effect on the 
health of Europe. 

FRANCE DESIRES PEACE 

The fact which cannot be over empha- 
sized is that, at the present time, the 
only desire of France is for peace. 
Peace is the main factor of France’s 
financial and economical reconstruction ; 
armaments are one of our greatest ex- 
penses, and since the termination of the 
war our constant effort has been to re- 
duce them. This is the reason why 
France was the first to welcome, with 
the utmost sympathy, the proposal of 
a conference for the limitation of arma- 
ments when it was called by President 
Harding. 

But, in order to be fully effective, 
peace cannot be separated from security 
in the minds of the people of France. 
France, as a nation, has a long past and 
a long history. Owing to her geo- 
graphical position, it took long and 
bloody wars to build and to preserve 



her national unity. In the last fifty 
years France has been invaded twice — 
in 1870 and in 1914. 

It is obvious that the mere thought 
that the horrors of those times could 
recur is sufficient to alarm the French 
people. Our history teaches us another 
lesson. In 1807, after the battle of 
Jena, Emperor Napoleon, then domi- 
nating Europe, and having all the po- 
tentates as his confederates, tried to 
annihilate the military power of Prus- 
sia. However, by the underhand and 
indefatigable work of her Government 
and people, Prussia succeeded in build- 
ing a militaristic organization so 
promptly that six years later she was 
in a position to send the strong army 
which decided the fate of the battle of 
Waterloo. 



FRANCE MUST HAVE PROOF OF FUTURE 
8ECURITY 



To be certain that such a nation as 
Germany is no longer a menace to 
France one has to have proofs that she 
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is disarmed morally as well as mate- 
rially, and that she is ready to pay for 
the wrong which she has committed. In 
the laboring and most honest classes 
there seem to be signs of repentance. 
But anyone returning from Germany is 
impressed by the fact that the great 
magnates of industry and the former 
junker classes are filled with the spirit 
of vengeance only. Can France run 
the risk of another attack? 

During the negotiations for peace, in 
order to protect ourselves against future 
invasions, some of our great generals 
who enjoyed the confidence of the 
French people whom they had saved, 
advised France to exact from Germany 
forever the frontier of the Rhine. More 
cold-blooded advice came from the 
allied nations. Their representatives 
promised the French people that their 
help would again be given in case of 
another attack. France believed in them 
and refused to heed the advice of her 
military chiefs. Circumstances, which 
it is useless to recall, proved that 
France had to rely solely upon her own 
army to protect a frontier which had 
proved inefficient in 1870. 

In spite of the fact that Germany in 
the last war was not invaded, as we 
were in 1870, and that three years have 
passed since the cessation of hostilities, 
Germany is far from having paid us 
half of what we, in 1870, had paid to 
Germany in one year. In order to in- 
sure, by our own means, the protection 
of our frontier and to secure the ful- 
fillment of obligations which were laid 
upon us by virtue of the mandates, or 
which were imposed upon Germany in 
our favor, we need an army. This army 
which is sometimes made a subject to 
reproach us with, seemed very useful 
to all, for since the end of the war not 
long ago when Poland had been crushed 
and when Warsaw was menaced by the 
triumphant armies of bolshevism, what 
would have become of the world, at that 
time, if the army of France had not 
been ready? 

But, these times are past and we hope 
they will never be known again. The 
bolshevists themselves seem to have 
reached a more thorough understanding 



of what nations owe each other. The 
military power of Germany has un- 
doubtedly been reduced and is, at the 
present time, somewhat controlled by 
interallied commissions; our army need 
neither be as large nor as important as 
it was before the war. 

REDUCTION IN SIZE OF ARMY AND 
MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

By comparing the figures for 1922 
with those of 1914 one can readily see 
that the number of men under the 
French colors has been greatly reduced. 
To begin these reductions, we did not 
wait for the meeting of the conference 
for disarmament in Washington; they 
were anticipated in the projected bud- 
get for 1922, which was submitted to 
the French Chamber of Deputies at the 
beginning of 1921. Before the war, 
our troops, including those necessary 
to the defense of our colonies, figured 
947,000; according to the budget for 
1922 they are reduced to 643,000 men; 
prior to the war, every man was com- 
pelled to serve three years in the serv- 
ice — at the present time men are serving 
only about two years, and, ere long, the 
time will be reduced to eighteen months. 

If we compare the proportion of mili- 
tary expenses to the total expenses, we 
see even a larger reduction. In 1914, 
out of a total budget of 5,200,000,000 
francs, military expenses amounted to 

1.435.000. 000, or twenty-seven per cent. 
In 1922, out of a total budget of 24,- 

500.000. 000 francs, military expenses 
amounted to 3,700,000,000, or fourteen 
per cent. Of course, in these figures 
two factors must be considered; first, 
the reduced purchasing power of the 
franc and at the same time the increase 
in the cost of living; second, the in- 
crease of our debt, the interest of which 
is included in the budget. 

The above explanations are necessary 
to enable you to understand the posi- 
tion taken by France at the Washing- 
ton conference, as well as to show you 
that France, since the end of the war, 
succeeded in reducing her army by one- 
third. 
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NO “dark designs" IN NAVAL 
ARMAMENTS STAND 

As regards naval armaments, France 
has recently been reproached with some 
kind of megalomania and of lavish di- 
lapidation of her finances. At the confer- 
ence in Washington she spoke of 350,- 
000 tons of capital ships, light cruisers 
and 90,000 tons of submarines. This 
provoked universal disapproval and 
even indignation ; dark designs were sus- 
pected; public references were made 
pretending that certain Frenchmen in- 
tended to wage war against our ally, 
who yesterday fought with us for liber- 
ty and civilization. 

I am glad that such utterances were 
made openly; it furnishes an opportu- 
nity to clear ourselves of an infamous 
and stupid suspicion. It is not with the 
view of attacking anybody that we ask 
for such a fleet ; it is for the very simple 
reason that a big country must be in 
a position to rely upon herself, to pro- 
tect her own coasts, and to assure com- 
munications with her overseas posses- 



sions. It is for the same reason that 
the United States and Great Britain, 
who were never suspected of being mili- 
taristic or megalomaniac, ask for a fleet 
of 500,000 tons each. 

Everyone knows that a fleet which 
shows on every sea the flag of a big 
nation is commercially a very important 
factor in time of peace and that it has 
a far-reaching effect, as advertisement, 
toward the development of maritime 
commerce. 



AREA OF FRENCH COLONIES 



The main reason why the demand of 
France caused such an emotion in the 
United States is because the man in the 
street in America ignores the fact that 
the total area of the French colonies 
slightly exceeds that of the United 
States, Alaska, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines combined. Some of our over- 
seas possessions, Algeria, Tunis, Moroc- 
co, only at a few hours distance, really 
form a part of continental France, others 
like Madagascar, an island as large as 
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the State of Texas; Indo-China, which 
covers an area equal to that of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington states com- 
bined, are located at distances varying 
from 5,500 to 9,000 miles. The islands 
of Oceania, which number over one hun- 
dred and which were the object of the 
recent agreement regarding the Pacific, 
are located at the Antipodes of France. 

The total length of the coast of the 
colonies is 7,000 miles. The population 
figures 60,000,000 inhabitants. 

French possessions and colonies are 
very valuable. Their annual commerce 
was greatly developed during the war 
and now exceeds 10,000,000,000 francs 
a year. They produce large quantities 
of tropical products, cereals, foodstuffs, 
metallic ores, and raw materials of ev- 
ery description which otherwise France 
would have to buy in foreign markets at 
a rate of exchange very unfavorable to 
us. We expect our colonies, by pro- 
ducing new wealth for France, to play 
the same part in our reconstruction as 
did the western territories in the recon- 
struction of America after the Civil 
War. 

A large number of the inhabitants of 
the colonies are either good agricul- 
turists or dairy farmers; some have be- 
come excellent mechanics ; they are 
grateful to us for the benefit of the 
civilization which they received from 
us and for the security which they en- 
joy under French domination. 

During the war they helped us with 
men and money. Over 680,000 fought 
in the trenches, 288,000 worked in the 
rear of the army and 107,000 served as 
agricultural workers. We need an army 
to assure our communications in time of 
emergency with these important over- 
seas possessions. 

NAVAL REDUCTION BEGUN AT 
ARMISTICE 

Nevertheless, as soon as the armistice 
was signed, we began reducing our navy, 
with a view to curtailing our budgetary 
expenses. The construction of five bat- 
tleships, amounting to 126,000 tons was 
stopped; thirteen old battleships total- 
ing 148,000 tons, were scrapped; we 
gave up the laying down of five replace- 
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ment units, amounting to 120,000 tons, 
and of the total program for 1912, 
amounting to 155,000 tons. Thus, the 
total of our abandonments amounted to 
544,000 tons long before the call of the 
United States to the conference had 
been sent forth. Our naval expenses 
before the war amounted to 461,000,000 
francs, or less than nine per cent, of our 
total budget; our naval expenses for 
1922 provided for 940,000,000 francs, 
or less than four per cent, of the total 
budget. 



FRANCE WILLING TO REDUCE NAVAL 
PROGRAM 



Moreover, in consideration of the con- 
cessions made by others, the French 
Government showed its willingness to 
sacrifice a large part of the program of 
ten capital ships, which had been pre- 
pared by our naval experts and the lay- 
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ing down of which had been postponed ; 
we have agreed to reduce our construc- 
tion, in this connection, to 175,000 tons 
as against 500,000 tons for the United 
States and England, 350,000 tons for 
Japan, and 175,000 for Italy. The light 
cruiser and submarine questions remain 
open. Having such reduced tonnage of 
capital ships, we must take other meas- 
ures to safeguard our communications 
with our overseas possessions. Such 
communications have to be made by con- 
voys, so we need light cruisers. The 
safety of the French coast proper and 
of the coasts of her colonies must be 
protected in some way; we need sub- 
marines to protect them. But, on the 
proposal of two eminent statesmen, 
Messrs. Elihu Root and Arthur Balfour, 
regulations for submarines have beeh 
adopted which forever prevent the ruth- 
less use of submarines in time of war. 

This is a candid explanatory state- 
ment of the situation of France. Lately 
it has been the subject of so much dis- 
cussion that I thought it would prove 
of some interest to yon to have it ex- 
plained from an economic as well as 
from a political point of view. I hope 
that you will admit that, under the most 
trying circumstances which were ever 
borne by a nation, France has followed 
a line of conduct in conformity with her 
past of courage and that the adopted 
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course will be fruitful, bringing, in the 
future, peace and prosperity to herself 
and to the world. 



o 



Review of United States Foreign Trade in 1921 



“pOREIGN trade figures of the United 
A States in the calendar year 1921 
show an appalling reduction in their 
stated value of the merchandise enter- 
ing and leaving the country. In no 
single year in the history of our foreign 
trade, according to the Trade Record of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
have the official figures shown such a 
percentage of reduction. The total for- 
eign trade of the country, imports and 
exports combined, stood at thirteen and 
one-half billion dollars in the calendar 
year 1920, the highest total ever 
reached, and eleven months’ figures end- 



ing with November, 1921, justify the 
assertion that the total for the full year 
just ending will not exceed $7,000,000,- 
000, and will probably fall a little be- 
low that total as against thirteen and 
one-half billion dollars one year earlier. 

The reduction in the total values of 
the merchandise entering and leaving 
the country in 1921 will be about forty- 
eight per cent., in imports the reduc- 
tion will be approximately fifty-three 
per cent, and in exports, forty-five per 
cent. 

This fall off in the values of the for- 
eign trade in 1921, when compared with 
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1920, extends to every great group of 
articles, both in imports and exports. 
Raw manufacturing material imported 
shows a fall off of about fifty-three per 
cent, in total values; foodstuffs sixty- 
three per cent., and manufactures forty- 
three per cent., these figures being of 
course in very round terms, the smaller 
reduction in manufactures being due to 
the fact that importers are bringing in 
large quantities of manufactures in 
anticipation of a higher tariff. On the 
export side, manufacturing material 
shows a fall of forty-eight per cent., 
foodstuffs thirty-three per cent., and 
manufactures fifty-one per cent., these 
figures as to exports being also neces- 
sarily in very round terms. 

Considering the trade of the country 
with the grand divisions, imports from 
Europe show a fall of thirty-eight per 
cent., from North America fifty-four 
per cent., from South America sixty- 
four per cent., and from Asia and 
Oceania fifty-eight per cent. Exports 



Ho Europe show a decline of forty-five 
per cent., to North America forty per 
cent., to South America fifty-six per 
i cent., and to Asia and Oceania thirty- 
\jiine per cent. 

CAUSES OF DECLINE IN VALUE 

The general causes of this tremendous 
decline in the value of every group of 
articles imported or exported and also 
a reduction in the trade with every 
grand division of the world, lie pri- 
marily, says the bank’s statement, in 
the fact that the prices per unit of 
quantity are in most of the important 
articles less than half those of a year 
pgo and that in many instances a given 
quantity of merchandise being now im- 
ported is valued at less than half that 
at the same date last year. Our biggest 
imports are of course, in manufacturing 
materials, india rubber, hides and skins, 
wool, raw silk, raw cotton, fibres, and 
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tin. The rubber imported in October, 
1921, entered at fourteen cents per 
pound against thirty-seven cents in the 
same month of last year; cattle hides 
at ten and one-half cents a pound 
against twenty-two cents; carding wool 
at fourteen cents a pound against forty 
cents a year ago; combing wool in Sep- 
tember, 1921, (no imports in October) 
at twenty-three cents per pound against 
sixty-six cents one year earlier; raw cot- 
ton in September sixteen and one-half 
cents against fifty-four and one-half 
cents in September of the preceding 
year; tin twenty-seven and one-half 
cents a pound against fifty-two cents a 
year earlier; Manila hemp $135 per 
ton against $310 one year earlier; the 
only important manufacturing material 
which has failed to show a big fall off 
being raw silk. In foodstuffs conditions 
are similar, the sugar imports of Octo- 
ber, 1921, averaging two and eight- 
tenths cents per pound against 13.9 
cents in October of the preceding year, 
while in other articles of food there is 
a material reduction but none as great 
as that of sugar, which by the way is 
the biggest single article of foodstuffs 
imported. 

The fall off in values of the principal 
articles exported is equally striking and 
an equally important factor in the 
causes of the decline, wheat exported in 
November going at $1.18 per bushel as 
against $2.60 in November of last year; 
corn in October at sixty cents per bush- 
el against $1.33 in the same month of 
the preceding year; cotton at twenty 
cents a pound against thirty cents one 
year earlier, and bacon at thirteen cents 
a pound against twenty-three cents a 
year earlier. 

Of course, adds the bank's statement, 
these big reductions in the value per 
unit of quantity of the articles imported 
and exported, are not the only causes 
of the big fall off, for there are many 
actual reductions in quantities, and this 
is due to the decreased purchasing 
power of our own farmers and wage 
earners and also to the big reduction in 
the imports of the countries to which 
our exports are sent. 
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America’s Prosperity and Foreign Trade 



1 A ME RICA’S industrial progress is 
ZA inextricably linked with her 
foreign trade and it is impos- 
| sible for the United States to achieve 
1 its pre-war prosperity by a revival of 
U domestic business alone, says Henry A. 
I E. Chandler, Ph.D., economist of the 
T National Bank of Commerce in New 
X York. 

Doctor Chandler takes issue with 
j those who believe that, since foreign 
I trade represents not more than ten to 
fifteen per cent, of America's total com- 
merce, the loss of a part of it would 
leave a sufficient percentage of the 
whole to insure reasonable prosperity. 
In the January number of the bank’s 
magazine, Comiherce Monthly, he points 
out that economic investigation proves 
that “even during periods of depression, 
volume of national business, after al- 
lowing for price changes, seldom de- 
parts from normal by more than fifteen 
per cent., and often by smaller percent- 
ages; and a seemingly small reduction 
in the percentage of gross business may 
have great significance when trans- 
lated into terms of net profits and thus 
into final buying capacity. 

“In view of the decline in foreign 
buying capacity it has been suggested 
that we may have to reduce our output 
to conform much more nearly to dom- 
estic demand and thus in the future pre- 
vent the accumulation of surpluses 
similar to those that have so recently 
demoralized some of our principal mar- 
kets,*’ he continues. “Undoubtedly 
such a reduction can be effected in part 
and indeed, to some extent, has already 
been done, but as a practical movement 
upon a large scale it is beset with great 
difficulties. 

“If, for example, we lose only five 
per cent, of our total national business 
through the reduction in our foreign 
trade it does not mean that each in- 
dustry loses only five per cent. The 
relative importance of foreign trade 
varies widely as between different in- 
dustries. In some the proportion of for- 
eign to total trade is insignificant while 
in others it is as high as one-third or 
nearly one-half. It is possible, there- 



fore, that a reduction in foreign trade, 
amounting to no more than five per 
cent, of our total trade, may so effec- 
tively cripple some of our basic indus- 
tries as to wipe out all profits and even 
to bring heavy losses. 

“Our domestic trade will, of course, 
continue to be of much the larger im- 
portance in our economic life, and even 
if international economic affairs should 
remain in a highly unsettled condition 
we would, undoubtedly, make important 
substitutions and readjustments within 
our own territory that would contribute 
to the relief of our domestic business 
situation. Such readjustments are in 
part already under way. Indeed it is 
not at all clear that the uncertainty as 
to the international situation is an un- 
mixed evil. In forcing us to look more 
closely for possible readjustments at 
home, consequent efficiency may, in the 
end, bring us some lasting benefits. 

“On the other hand we must not over- 
look the fact that readjustments leading 
to increased efficiency may still leave in 
important cases a productive capacity 
in excess of domestic demands. Under 
these conditions individual producers 
cannot be expected to reduce their out- 
put simply because there exists an ex- 
cess in the aggregate, at least not until 
they have been convinced that they may 
not capture a larger proportion of the 
home trade than they have heretofore 
obtained. Those who are familiar with 
the history of the destructive competi- 
tion among railroads and industrial 
plants that led to the formation of the 
pools, the trusts and other forms of 
combinations between 1870 and 1900 
will not have difficulty in visualizing 
what would happen if individual pro- 
ducers should all start out to capture 
a larger share of a domestic trade that 
in the aggregate is insufficient for them 
all. 



AMENDMENT OF ANTI-TRUST ACTS 
MIGHT HELP 

“It is true that a radical amendment 
of our anti-trust acts might render pos- 
sible price-controlling agreements that 
would lessen the destructive effects of 
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competition. Such arrangements, how- 
ever, would still leave the problem of 
surplus products partly unsojved. 
Moreover, the problem of amending our 
present laws, with a view to maintaining 
a wholesome degree of competition and 
preventing unreasonable price fixing 
without imposing upon business men 
great uncertainty as to what could be 
legally done, is extraordinarily difficult. 
As a practical matter, therefore, unless 
we are to face the possibility of an in- 
dustrial competition of an intensity 
hitherto unknown — that indeed may dis- 
sipate part of our productive energy — 
we must recover in the foreign field 
sufficient trade to carry off the output 
of our surplus productive capacity. 

“It may appear the easiest way in 
our present dilemma to let international 
matters 'take their natural course’ and 
to concentrate upon the home market. 
It may be well doubted, however, that 
the final cost of such a course in money 



and energy will be less to the nation 
than a course that would call for our 
active co-operation in the international 
economic and financial reconstruction 
that is necessary to a recovery of the 
buying capacity of the rest of the world. 
In any event the policies of hermit na- 
tions do not lead into the path of prog- 
ress. Large industrial nations will'' 
continue to have political and, in some 
cases, even racial boundaries, but they 
can no longer have economic boundaries. 
Economic units and the forces that con- 
trol their actions are now world-wide. 
Moreover, the resumption of our pre- 
war prosperity and the continuance of 
our normal growth involve an ever-in- 
creasing dependence upon international 
conditions. The whole course of ourl 
future economic development, therefore,! 
lies clearly in the direction of a larger ' 
co-operation in international economic 
activities.” 
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Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank, Ltd., Place de 1’Opera, Paris, from an etching by Louis Orr 



Next Foreign Trade Convention to Meet in Philadelphia 



THE Ninth National Foreign Trade 
A Convention of the National Foreign 
Trade Council will be held in Phila- 
delphia on May 10, 11, 12, 1922, ac- 
cording to the announcement of O. K. 
Davis, secretary of the council. 

“The choice of Philadelphia as the 
convention city,” said Secretary Davis, 
“is in accord with the policy of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council to hold its 
convention each year in a different part 
of the United States. Previous meet- 
ings have been held in St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and Cleveland. 

“Philadelphia is peculiarly well fitted 
in every way for a foreign trade con- 
vention. Located in the heart of a great 
manufacturing territory, vitally con- 
cerned in foreign trade, actively en- 
gaged in developing new port facilities, 
and equipped to house the largest gath- 
erings, Philadelphia should make an 
ideal meeting place. 

“To judge from what some ‘calamity 
howlers* say, it would appear as if our 
foreign trade were all shot to pieces,” 



^said Secretary Davis. “I wonder how 
many people in this country realize that 
our exports for the last six months 
have been sixty-three per cent, greater 
in value than in 1913, and about fifteen 
per cent, greater in volume ; and that in 
the six months ending September, 1921, 
we have exported commodities valued 
at $2,025,236,000 and have imported 
goods valued at $1,197,850,000. 

“The truth of the matter is, that the 
productive capacity of the United States 
> has been so greatly increased during the 
| war that our former ‘normal* exports 
[are not nearly great enough to enable 
Wl* factories and farms to operate 
profitably at full capacity. It is cer- 
tain 'that our foreign trade, considerable 
as it is even at present, must be ex- 
panded if the United States is to enjoy 
real domestic prosperity; the National 
Foreign Trade Council believes that our 
foreign trade can and will be so ex- 
panded, even in the face of present diffi- 
culties, provided all elements of Ameri- 
can industry, agriculture, and finance 
will co-operate to that end.’* 
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Great Britain 

TRADE CONDITIONS IMPROVE 

The, month of November may be 
characterized, says the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, as a period 
of readjustment at the bottom of de- 
pression in British trade. As a conse- 
quence slight improvement may be 
noted in certain basic industries, as 
rather generally in coal mining and in 
certain aspects of the textile industries. 
Production of coal averaged 4,500,000 
tons per week, as compared with 4,- 
200,000 tons per week in October. 
Coal exports are also improving. This 
production of coal has been accom- 
plished by a labor force only seventy- 
five per cent, that of 1920. It is evi- 
dence that the average production per 
man has greatly increased. The heavy 
increase in the yardage export of cot- 
ton textiles indicates that the markets 
in China and India are being restored. 

Cost of living during November con- 
tinued to decline, falling from 110 per 



cent, increase over July, 1914, on No- 
vember 1 to 103 per cent, on December 
1. Total unemployment has increased, 
but the explanation is again offered that 
more names of unemployed are repre- 
sented on the live registers. The re- 
vision of the British exports credit 
scheme in October has already begun to 
serve as a check on unemployment, par- 
ticularly in the coal trade. The fall in 
the bank rate to five per cent, seems to 
indicate a period of easy money in the 
London market. 

BANKING AND FINANCE 

With the reduction of the bank rate 
on November 3 there were consequent 
adjustments of other rates, which did 
much toward correcting the irregulari- 
ties of the money market. The effort to 
apply the principles of the Cunliffe 
Committee had resulted in a too rigid 
monetary policy. The present policy 
permits inflation to a certain extent, but 
is to be preferred as it promotes a 
healthier production and distribution of 
wealth, goods and service. Treasury 
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Courtesy Boston Transcript 

PROPOSED BANK OF ENGLAND ADDITION 

As a means to save the present historic building of the Bank of England, and at the same time afford 
needed enlargement through a skyscraper rising from within the present walls, an English architect. 
Prof. A. E. Richardson, of the University of London, has offered for public comment a sketch of a twenty- 
three story addition which he terms “ a design more to illustrate a principle than of an actual building." 



bills, determining the general level of 
money rates, sell now at less than three 
and three-quarters per cent., involving 
enormous savings to the taxpayer. 

Concerning the rise in exchange value 



of the pound, the London Times Trade 
Supplement for December 8 says: “The 
aim of the Treasury to raise the dol- 
lar value of the British pound sterling 
in New York is sound enough in that 
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as we spend more in the United States 
than it spends with us a rising exchange 
will cheapen our imports from Amer- 
ica. But we doubt whether the raising 
of the gold value of the pound will be 
secured solely by reducing British 
wages and British prices. In the past 
year an enormous mass of gold has been 
sent to New York. This large addition 
to the supply of gold must inevitably be 
reflected in higher commodity prices in 
the United States. A rise in United 
States prices would be equivalent to a 
reduction in sterling prices, and this 
would help to raise the American ex- 
change/ * 

Textile exports continue their up- 
ward gradient. The figures reported 
for November are the largest for any 
month since September, 1920. The to- 
tal for the last two months was over 
706,000,000 square yards, November's 
share of these being nearly 264,000,000 
square yards. 

BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS 

The Board of Trade returns for Oc- 
tober afford additional support for the 
encouragement which the September 
figures engendered, says a current 
monthly review of Barclay's Bank, 
Limited, of London. Exports were only 
about £3 million below the total in 
March last — the month before the coal 
stoppage — and, as imports show a sub- 
stantial decline, largely as a result of 
lower prices, the adverse balance of 
trade has been reduced from £18 mil- 
lion in March and <£43 million in June 
to <£12 million in October. The total 



adverse balance for the first ten months 
of 1921 is £244 million, compared with 
£335 million for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 

There is still considerable headway 
to be made before the pre-war standard 
of export trade is reinstated, and in the 
case of iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof the percentage of the exports in 
1921 to the exports in 1913 is far from 
satisfactory. It is noteworthy that in 
these particular industries foreign com- 
petition is unusually keen, but the fact 
that within the last few months prog- 
ress has been made, suggests some bene- 
fit from the readjustments in production 

Exports of coal in October registered 
very little change from the September 
volume, but the value at £4,851,452 was 
lower, owing to the decline in price, the 
average declared value of the coal ship- 
ped as cargo being 28s. 6d. per ton in 
October, 1921, and 80s. 6d. per ton in 
September, 1921, while in October, 
1920, the average was 86s. 2d. per ton. 

Another feature of the October fig- 
ures which calls for notice is the up- 
ward movement in re-exports, the total 
£10,385,614 being the highest recorded 
during the current year, and the fact 
that most of these re-exports are sent 
to the Continent affords some slight 
ground for hope that European pur- 
chasing power is improving. 

In the figures covering the direction 
of foreign trade, it is observed that ex- 
ports to Europe are still only slightly 
above the pre-war figures, notwithstand- 
ing the large increase in prices, but it 
is worthy of notice that, with the ex- 
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ception of Germany and Russia, most 
of the European countries are taking a 
larger percentage of Great Britain's to- 
tal exports than they did in 1918. This 
fact, however, does not necessarily 
imply that the real cause of the trading 
depression is no longer to be found in 
Europe, because the interdependence of 
nations in the matter of foreign trade is 
very considerable, and the reason this 
country is not exporting in greater vol- 
ume to such countries as India, the 
Argentine, etc., is largely due to the 
fact that those countries are prevented 
from purchasing British manufactures 
because of their inability to dispose of 
their own raw materials in the normal 
European markets. 

PARTICULARS OF BRITISH EXPORTS TO 
CERTAIN COUNTRIES FOR THREE 
QUARTERS ENDED SEPTEMBER 



r-In millions of pounds-^ 
Exports (Including 
re-exports) 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR TEN 
MONTHS 



, Merchandise v 

Exports, 
Imports (total) 

Ten months ended 



Oct.. 1921 912,467,645 668,961,972 

Ten months ended 

Oct.. 1920 1,650,812,939 1,316,166,652 

Ten months ended 

Oct., 1913 629,476,246 629.304,884 



EXCESS OF IMPORT8 OVER EXPORTS 



October, 1913 

October, 1920 

January, 1921 

February, 1921 

March, 1921 

April, 1921 

May, 1921 

June, 1921 

July, 1921 

August, 1921 

September, 1921 

October, 1921 



15,551,333 

21,202,024 

14,339,570 

20,747,677 

18,044,688 

21,604,257 

35,988,054 

42,947,479 

28,223,219 

27,236,954 

23,276,285 

12,090,859 



COST OF LIVING 

The decline in retail prices, as meas- 
ured by the Ministry of Labor index 
number of the cost of living for a work- 
ing man and his family, continued dur- 
ing October, according to a recent 
monthly review of the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank, Limited. As 
compared with July, 1914, which is 
taken as equal to 100, the index num- 
bers of food and of all items entering 
into domestic expenditure were 200 and 
203 respectively on November 1 as 
against 210 for each group a month 
earlier. 

The reduction in the food index num- 
ber is accounted for by lower prices 
for meat, bacon, bread, flour, butter, 

WHOLESALE PRICES AND THE COST OF 
LIVING SINCE JANUARY, 1920 
JULY, 1914 — 100 

“Economist'* 
Ministry Index 

of Labor number 
index numbers of 
, of retail , wholesale 
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October, 1920 


270 


264 


299.9 


November, 1920.. 


291 


276 


281.4 


December, 1920 


282 


269 


258.6 


January, 1921 


278 


265 


232.4 


February, 1921 


263 


251 


220.3 


March, 1921 


249 


241 


203.0 


April, 1921 


238 


233 


199.9 


May, 1921 


232 


228 


193.3 


June, 1921 


218 


219 


192.6 


July, 1921 _ 


220 


219 


188.7 


August, 1921 


226 


222 


188.2 


September, 1921„ 


225 


220 


189.0 


October, 1921 — 


210 


210 


193.1 


November, 1921., 


200 


203 


179.9 
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cheese, sugar, potatoes and margarine. 
Against these decreases there was a sea- 
sonal increase in the price of eggs. 

The general index number declined 
as a result of the price movements in 
food, in addition to which the cost of 
clothing, fuel, light and miscellaneous 
items was lower. 

The accompanying table, taking July, 
1914, as the basis, shows the course of 
the two indices of the Ministry of La- 
bor since January, 1920, together with 
the j Economist index number of whole- 
sale prices of commodities. 

France 

THE GENERAL SITUATION 

France’s trade balance again shows a 
monthly surplus of imports. Returns 
for November, according to the New 
York Times, show the excess of inbound 
trade to have run beyond 500,000,000 
francs, raising the import surplus for 
the eleven months of 1921 to about 
1,000,000,000 francs. These results, 



it is true, compare with a seven hundred 
and eighty-nine million import surplus 
in November, 1920, and with an eleven- 
month excess of 11,600,000,000 francs 
in 1920 and 21,500,000,000 in 1919. It 
is also true that excess of imports in the 
eleven first months of 1913 was larger 
than it has been this year. But on the 
other hand, the export surplus of nearly 
400,000,000 francs, which was achieved 
in the first half of 1921 has been much 
more than canceled. In financial cir- 
cles the German reparations question 
continues to hold attention. 

The British scheme consists in the 
proposal of forcing Germany to pay 
only 500,000,000 marks cash in addition 
to supplies in kind during the whole of 
1922. France and Belgium are more 
exacting; they also believe it necessary 
that the Allies should exercise efficient 
control over Germany’s finances, where- 
as England desires less severe super- 
vision. There is also divergence of 
views concerning the nature of the 
guarantees which are to be obtained 
from Germany. 
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The conference at Cannes will be 
called upon to settle all these questions. 
With regard to the further economic 
conference, which has already begun 
here through consultation between busi- 
ness men, it appears that this will 
embrace the proposed creation of an 
international consortium, chiefly for the 
purpose of improving transportation 
facilities and of providing capital for 
general utility undertakings in Russia 
and Central European countries. 

In order to make a reasonable fore- 
cast for the coming financial year and 
to see with at least some degree of 
clearness both the good and bad pros- 
pectives which it offers, it is necessary 
first of all to clear up the causes of 
difficulty and disappointment which sur- 
round the present situation. 

TROUBLE PRIMARILY ECONOMIC 

Contrary to the opinion prevalent in 
other countries, well-qualified French 
financiers are of opinion that the root 
of the trouble which shows itself, es- 
pecially in the unbalanced condition of 
the foreign exchanges, does not consist 
in immediate financial difficulties, but 
primarily in the economic upheaval 
throughout Europe resulting from the 
war. 

Even were all the war debts between 
the Governments to be wiped off the 
slate, the international balance would by 
no means be restored. Furthermore it 
must be added that all countries which 
became debtors during the war, and in 
particular, the Central European coun- 
tries. have piled up further commercial 
indebtedness in substantial sums since 
the signing of peace — though they no 
longer seem to be obtaining such credits. 
An international economic conference, 
then, could have useful results only if 
it ended in the granting of new credits 
to the debtor countries. 

Meantime, all Europe naturally looks 
to the United States, the only country 
in the world whose currency is sound, to 
judge in what measure America can 
help out Europe; but in any case, 1922 
promises to be another difficult year, in 
which we may yet have to face other 
unusual effects from liquidation follow- 
ing the crisis. There may still be ahead 



of us business failures, sudden variations 
in prices, and difficulties with regard to 
credit. But the judgment of French 
finance is that liquidation of this sort is 
an essential part in the process of re- 
gaining normal economic and financial 
conditions. 

The French budget for 1922 as pre- 
sented in its revised form by the 
Finance Commission and upon which 
the Chamber of Deputies has taken final 
action is as follows: 



Francs 

Ordinary expenditure 21,753,000,000 

Extraordinary expenditure . . . 3^200,000,000 



24,953,000,000 

Revenue from ordinary 

sources 19,778,000,000 

Exceptional revenue 3,550,000,000 



23^28,000,000 

Remaining deficit: 1,625,000,000 francs. 



In an earlier draft of the budget, 
France’s estimated expenditure for 1922 
showed an excess of 2,500,000,000 
francs over estimated receipts. The 
French Finance Minister, M. Doumer, 
proposed to make up this deficit by 
increasing the existing tax rate on busi- 
ness turn over from one per cent, to 
two per cent. The Finance Commis- 
sion of the Chamber of Deputies, how- 
ever, did not agree to this proposal, 
and considered that a reduction must 
be made in the Finance Minister’s 
estimates of expenditure for 1922, so 
as to enable receipts to balance expendi- 
ture without having to resort to any 
further taxation. 

M. Doumer according to advices re- 
ceived by the Bankers Trust Company, 
of New York, from its French Infor- 
mation Service, revised the estimates so 
that the budgetary deficit was reduced 
to 1,625,000,000 francs. Most of this 
modification, however, was achieved not 
so much by the reduction of contem- 
plated expenditure as by an increase in 
the estimated returns from existing 
taxation. 

M. Doumer ’s final estimates showed 
cuts in proposed departmental expendi- 
ture amounting to 151,000,000 francs, 
of which 107,000,000 francs were taken 
off the army estimates, and 25,000,000 
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francs off the budget of the Ministry of 
Health. The Finance Minister also 
increased the estimated yield from in- 
come tax and other sources. By sup- 
pressing the existing right of income 
tax payers to deduct from their current 
year's income the amount paid in income 
tax in the previous year, he expects to 
obtain an additional 200,000,000 francs 
revenue; a further 191,000,000 francs 
is expected from an increase in the duty 
on crude oil, a readjustment of customs 
duties, and the creation of a right of 
control over raw materials entering the 
country. A revised valuation of the 
probable yield from the tax on excess 
war profits netted a further 500,000,000 
francs. M. Doumer contemplated 
making up the remaining deficit of 
1,625,000,000 francs by an increase in 
the tax on business turnover from 1.1 
per cent, to 1.6 per cent, instead of 
doubling it as he had originally pro- 
posed. The Finance Commission, how- 
ever, persisted in its view that any 
increase in taxation at the present mo- 
,ment would be undesirable. 



Italy 

ECONOMIC REVIEW 

A manifest improvement is noticeable 
in the economic situation, according to 
Italian Ambassador to Washington, V. 
Rolande Ricci. It shows that that 
country is steadily progressing on the 
road to recovery. The favorable out- 
come of some of the staple crops is 
mainly responsible for it. 

There has been an increase both in 
the area and yield of those crops, show- 
ing that a greater number of hands have 
returned to work of an essentially pro- 
ductive character, such as the raising 
of food crops and of raw materials for 
the needs of manufacturers. Increases, 
compared with 1920, of nearly 1,800,000 
metric tons in wheat production, of 
181,700 in the production of corn and 
300,000 tons in sugar beets are among 
the most conspicuous gains shown in 
Italian agriculture. 

Crops supplying textile materials 
show either equal or better results than 
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in 1920. Hemp, with an output esti- 
mated at 100,000 tons, records a slight 
increase in comparison with the previous 
crop, and likewise silk cocoons from an 
output of 29,700,000 kilos in 1920 have 
increased their output in 1921 with a 
yield of 30,660,000 kilos. 

The difficult period which the world's 
commerce is experiencing because of re- 
adjustment in all countries to after-war 
conditions is not the most favorable for 
the stimulation of international trade. 
During the first six months of the cur- 
rent calendar year there has been a 
slight and inconsequential loss both in 
total imports into and exports from 
Italy, the former showing a loss of 
nearly 642,000,000 lire on a total of 
about 13,600,000,000 lire, against about 

14.000. 000.000 lire in the same period 
of 1920. 

Exports have likewise contracted to 
the extent of about 703,600,000 lire on a 
total of about 6,333,000,000 lire, against 
about 6,000,000,000 lire in 1920. Both 
these losses are, however, more apparent 
than real, being due rather to the 
prices of the commodities in the course 
of after-war deflation than to a contrac- 
tion in the volume of trade. This is 
evident from the fact that imports did 
not show any decrease during the first 
four months of the year and only with 
the beginning of summer, when the fall 
in prices was most noticeable, was the 
decrease recorded. Likewise exports 
have indicated such fluctuations as to 
appear due to the instability of ex- 
change and deflation in values. 

State finances, too, are showing a 
decided improvement. In fact, the 
deficit, which amounted to about 

12.000. 000.000 lire in the last fiscal 
year, will be reduced to about 5,000,- 
000,000 during the current year and 
to 3,000,000,000 in the following. 
Efforts will be made to realize further 
economies in the national expenditures 
during the coming fiscal year, so that 
it is confidently expected the deficit 
will be reduced to a larger extent. 

In conclusion, the economic conditions 
of Italy, considering the difficult times 
all countries are unavoidably experienc- 
ing in the process of reconstruction, ap- 
pear more reassuring than is generally 



thought of by people either not ac- 
quainted with the actual conditions pre- 
vailing in Italy or with the great 
constructive and recuperative qualities 
of the Italian people and the many 
latent resources of that country. 

SAVINGS DEPOSITS 

Savings deposits in Italy have shown 
a remarkable increase in the last seven 
years, according to a report made public 
by the Italian Minister of Commerce. 
The actual total amount is now esti- 
mated at 19,000,000,000 lire. Of special 
importance is the increase of savings 
deposits reported by the small popular 
banks and rural banks, as they evi- 
dently represent the little savings of 
working people. These savings have 
increased from the pre-war figure of 

1.300.000. 000 lire (June, 1914) to 

4.100.000. 000 lire on June 30 last. 

The Government institution known 

as the “Cassa Depositi Prestiti” has 
also shown a continually improving ac- 
tivity. During 1920 the funds available 
for loans in this institution were 

2.180.000. 000 lire and the loans made 
by same to provinces, cities and other 
public corporations amounted to 1,000,- 
000,000 lire, which for the first eleven 
months of this year the loans made al- 
ready passed 1,250,000,000 lire, thus 
helping a great deal the completion of 
many public works and bringing relief 
to unemployment. 

The last statement of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, based on quite con- 
servative estimates with regard to Gov- 
ernment revenues, which, however, 
have an increasing tendency, shows 
that the estimated deficit in the budget 
for the next fiscal year may be reduced 
to two billion lire, representing less 
than half of the deficit of the present 
fiscal year and only one-fifth of last 
year's deficit. 



Germany 



FINANCIAL AND ECONOMICAL 
CONDITIONS 



The present, recovery of the Ger- 
man mark beginning the last day 
of November, after its long and 
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unparalleled decline, has caused a 
turmoil in German business and manu- 
facturing. The most recent comprehen- 
sive statement of present economic con- 
ditions in Germany is that contained 
in the cable message to the Department 
of Commerce in Washington from Com- 
mercial Attache Charles E. Herring in 
Berlin. The present survey is based 
almost entirely upon Attache Herring's 
cable. 

The general overpurchasing during 
the period of collapse has begun to 
manifest itself. Increased speculation 
in stocks, which was fostered by loss 
of confidence in the currency at the 
time of the drop, has not been entirely 
obviated by the recovery of the mark, 
although every effort is being made to 
restrict it. The basic conditions in 
public finance remain unchanged, the 
note circulation still being on the in- 
crease with the resultant rise in the 
floating debt. 

Present conditions seem to indicate 
that the unprecedented drop in the 
mark beginning in September and con- 



tinuing through October and November 
was greatly influenced by psycho- 
logical factors and that the drop 
showed considerable discounting of fu- 
ture conditions. The present recovery 
is mainly due to the influence of per- 
sistent rumors of indemnity postpone- 
ments and general changes in indemnity 
payments, combined with the fact that 
heavy fall buying, especially of food- 
stuffs and certain raw materials for 
winter consumption, has fallen off. 

NEW ESTIMATES OF 1921-1922 

According to the third supplementary 
budget estimated for the current fiscal 
year the deficit will amount to 161,- 

500.000. 000 paper marks, of which 

40.500.000. 000 may be ascribed to the 
railway, post and telegraph deficit and 

120.000. 000.000 to the reparation pay- 
ments due by April 30, 1922. This 
new estimate of the total deficit shows 
an increase, apart from reparation ob- 
ligations, of about 50,000,000,000 
mai’ks. There still seems but little 
prospect of an immediate enactment of 
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the new tax bill, now before the Reich- 
stag, which provides for an increase of 

42.000. 000.000 marks. The total yield 
of taxation for the next fiscal year is 
expected to be approximately 95,000,- 
000,000 marks. 

The public debt of Germany is given 
a9 slightly over 330,000,000,000 paper 
marks. The funded debt, approximately 

90.000. 000.000 marks, shows a slight 
advance over the 85,800,000,000 marks 
stated last April. The interest paid 
by the Government on this funded debt 
amounts to an average of 4>y 2 per cent. 
A large amount of the debt is believed 
to be held abroad and only recently 
heavy purchases of Government bonds 
for foreL'n account have been noted. 
The float ng debt, of non-interest bear- 
ing treasury bills, which are, however, 
issued to banks at a discount of 4 or 5 
per cent., has been lately increased 
by 9,000,000,000 marks to the total 
sum of 242,000,000,000. On October 
10, 1921, it amounted to 212,000,- 
000,000. 

ATTEMPTED CONTROL OF EXPORT PRICES 

The constantly growing adverse trade 
balance and the fear of protective 
measures abroad has led the German 

300 



Government to attempt a new control 
of export prices in an endeavor to ap- 
proximate the world level. It will be 
increasingly necessary to sell a large 
proportion of the industrial output 
abroad, especially in the case of the 
textile, metallurgical, and other indus- 
tries largely dependent on foreign raw 
materials. An attempt is being made 
by the Foreign Trade Office, although 
without entire success, to compel the 
payments for German exports to be 
made in foreign currencies. 

Not alone the visible but also the 
invisible trade balance is adverse to 
Germany. The carrying charges of its 
foreign trade are still a heavy debit 
item and the surplus expenditures of 
foreigners in Germany is doubtless off- 
set by the heavy expenditures of Ger- 
mans abroad ; German holdings in for- 
eign countries, however, tend to miti- 
gate the effect of the invisible adverse 
balance. 

According to present estimates the 
wheat crop will amount this year to 

2.700.000 metric tons, as against 2,- 

300.000 last year and 4,000,000 in 
1913 ; rye will amount to 6,600,000 tons, 
as compared to 5,000,000 last year and 

10.200.000 in 1913. Potatoes are ex - 
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pected to amount to 26,800,000 tons, 
as against 28,000,000 last year. The 
sugar production for this year, 1,300,- 
000 tons, is a trifle higher than that of 
last year, 1,100,000 tons, although be- 
low the 1914 figure of 2,600,000 tons. 
The 1913 figures for the wheat, rye 
and sugar crops apply to the area now 
included in Germany plus Polish Up- 
per Silesia. 

GROWTH OF THE GERMAN MERCHANT 
MARINE 

The German merchant marine has 
had a phenomenal growth during the 
last few months at the present date 
totaling from 850,000 to 1,000,000 
tons ; compared with the tonnage of 
July, 1921, an increase is shown of 
approximately 250,000 tons. German 
shipyards are at the present in the 
midst of great activity, the work being 
encouraged by governmental action in 
withholding the indemnities payable to 
German shipping interests for vessels 
delivered under the Peace Treaty un- 



less new ships are constructed to re- 
place those lost. In spite of the great 
increase of German shipping it is es- 
timated that 80 per cent, of the country's 
foreign trade is being carried in foreign 
bottoms, the American share amounting 
to approximately 3 per cent, of the 
total. 

A shortage of rolling stock at the 
present time is seriously handicapping 
German industry and trade. The short- 
age of freight cars alone is estimated 
at about 90,000, which is nearly three 
times the number actually in use. On 
October 1, 1921, the number of avail- 
able freight cars was estimated at 32,- 
000, of which more than 40 per cent, 
were in need of repair. Freight rates 
were increased by 30 per cent, on No- 
vember 1, and again by 50 per cent, on 
December 1. In addition to this practi- 
cal doubling of freight rates in such 
a short period of time, a 30 per cent, 
increase of passenger rates was put 
into effect on December 1 . The present 
unsettled state of German railroad af- 
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fairs has led to a sharp conflict between 
industrialists and labor unions over the 
continuation of Government operation 
of the roads ; industrial interests are 
reported as having made the turning 
over of railroads to private ownership 
one of the conditions to their coming to 
the assistance of the Government in the 
payment of the impending reparation 
obligations. At the present moment, 
however, a compromise is under discus- 
sion. 

Austria 

INDUSTRY AND CURRENCY 
INFLATION 

A huge prospective deficit for the 
coming fiscal year, a steady increasing 
paper circulation and an enormous drop 
in the external value of the crown are 
the main features in Austria, says a 
recent cable to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington from Trade Com- 
missioner William F. Upson at Vienna. 

The industries are hampered by the* 
lack of raw materials and coal, and a 
steady increase in cost of living is 
raising wages continually, making it 
impossible for Austrian industries to 
compete with those of other Central 
European countries, says the cable. 

The question of the Austrian budget 
deficit for the year 1921-1922 is a dif- 
ficult one for even the Austrians them- 
selves to solve. On account of the 
rapidly and unevenly decreasing value 
of the Austrian currency, a deficit fore- 
seen at a certain time is perhaps totally 
different when viewed two months hence. 
On November 8, when the budget figures 
for the fiscal year 1921-1922 were an- 
nounced by the Finance Minister, the 
deficit was given as practically 165,- 
000,000,000 crowns. This estimate is 
more than three times as large as that 
made in July, 1921, when it was thought 
that the expenditures for the present fis- 
cal year would exceed receipts by 50 
billion crowns. 

WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT 

Although wages have continually 
risen they have not kept pace with the 
cost of living. The average monthly 
wage for skilled workmen is now from 



12,000 to 18,000 crowns and a further 
increase will, of course, be necessary 
with the discontinuance of food sub- 
sidies at the beginning of 1922. 

The cost of living has increased in 
Austria more than in any of the other 
Central European countries. The index 
number based on 100 in 1914 rose to 

I, 788 in 1918 and to 5,570 in 1920. In 
1921 it steadily increased and the last 
available figure for June, 1921, was 

II, 000. The official index figure pub- 
lished by the Austrian Statistical Bu- 
reau for 1921 based on 100 on January 
1, 1921, has increased to 578 on No- 
vember 18. 

Official unemployment figures give 
the number of idle workmen in Vienna 
on November 15, 1921, as 19,000, al- 
though actual unemployment is proba- 
bly much greater. On October 1, for 
instance, the actual unemployment was 
24,158, showing a slight decrease from 
the January, 1921, figure of 24,293, and 
a great decrease from the unemployment 
of May, 1919, which amounted to 132,- 
000. For purposes of comparison it 
may be stated that for the first six 
months of 1921 83 per cent, of idle 
workmen in all of Austria were to be 
found in Vienna. 



INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES AND TRADE 
BALANCE 



Coal shortage, high freight rates, the 
depreciation of the crown and German 
competition on the inland market is 
hampering the Austrian industries. 
Austria only produces about one-fifth 
of its necessary coal, and the worthless 
crown and the high freight rates has 
made importation almost impossible. 
The production of coal for the first eight 
months of 1921 has increased but little 
over 1920. The production in 1921 was 
2,200,000 tons and in 1920 2,100,000 
tons. The price of coal has increased 
considerably, even though the sale is 
under Government control. The price 
of controlled anthracite coal on April 
1, 1914, was 32.30 crowns per ton. On 
January 1 , 1921, this coal was sold at 
4,139.40 crowns per ton and on October 
1 it reached 13,003 crowns per ton. The 
iron and steel industry is naturally 
also hampered on account of the coal 
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shortage. Some German coke has been 
imported and the Alpine' Works have 
been producing 70 to 80 carloads, daily, 
but since August this amount has de- 
creased. The paper industry is one of 
the few in Austria which today is work- 
ing almost at normal. At the present 
time there are 42 paper factories pro- 
ducing 187,000 tons of paper annually, 
and 74 wood pulp factories producing 
120,000 tons of cellulose and 150,000 
tons of pulp annually. The leather in- 
dustry has regained about 35 per cent, 
of its pre-war activity. The textile 
industry has recovered very little and 
only about 10 per cent, of its pre-war 
activity has been reached. Austria is 
not in a position to supply her own home 
demand for textiles. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

The foreign trade of Austria shows 
an increase in both imports and ex- 
ports for the first half of 1921 over the 
same period of 1920: 

Imports — First half 1920, 2,066,000 
tons; first half 1921, 8,800,000 tons. 
Exports — First half 1920, 222,400 

tons; first half 1921, 700,000 tons. 



CROPS 8HOW INCREASE 

The main crops in Austria show a 
considerable increase over the 1920 pro- 
duction, only potato stocks are low and 
importation of potatoes is necessary for 
the coming year. The following table 
shows the yield of chief grain crops in 
the last two years: 

Metric Quintals 



1920 1921 

Wheat 1,476,000 2,108,000 

Rye 2,551,000 8,981,000 

Barley 956,000 1,485,000 



Holland 

THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 

In a review of the events in the in- 
dustrial world during the last months, 
says the Import and Export Trader, a 
Dutch weekly of commerce and eco- 
nomics, the fact which claims atten- 
tion is the still considerable, and in 
some cases even increased, depression 
which a number of firms and various 
branches are feeling to its full extent. 
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Besides being ascribed to various fac- 
tors, such as economy in giving orders 
owing to diminished purchasing power, 
uncertain prices or decreased demands, 
due for instance to slackness in cus- 
tomers’ business, the slump is often put 
down to foreign competition, against 
which, in the circumstances at present 
prevailing, it is impossible to contend. 
The grave difficulties involved at the 
same time by the question of the rates 
of exchange are also insisted on, and 
employers complain bitterly of the ap- 
plication of the new labor act. There 
were, however, a few bright points, and 
the considerable improvement in vari- 
ous branches of the textile industry is 
to be ranked first in this respect. 

In order to meet foreign competition 
in view of the slump still prevailing, 
we see efforts still being continuously 
made to reduce the costs of production 
by lowering wages. Up to the present 
a general reduction of wages has, how- 
ever, only been carried through in a 
few industries, mining affording the 
most important example. The decision 
of the employers to reduce wages by 10 
per cent, to 1 5 per cent, in the engineer- 
ing trade has led to a strike which is 
still on. 

Business was still bad in the case of 
the earthenware industry in and around 
Maastricht owing to the continued com- 
petition with countries with a low rate 
of exchange. The glass industry as a 
whole presented a very gloomy picture 
with few bright spots. The situation of 
the bottle works is quite unsatisfactory, 
but in the manufacturing of bulbs for 
electric lamps there was some improve- 
ment. The same can be said of the 
window glass works at Maassluis, where 
business is kept going, thanks to the 
extraordinary equipment. 

It is true that some improvement has 
occurred in the very unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the diamond industry so that 
unemployment figures dropped to a not 
inconsiderable extent, but at the end of 
September they were still extremely 
large. 

In spite of an increase in work in a 
few cases, and the not unsatisfactory 
business in a number of branches, the 



chemical industry as a whole was in an 
anything but encouraging position. 

There has not been any very serious 
unemployment in the various branches 
of the leather industry, especially 
of the principal ones. Although com- 
plaints were made as regards tanneries, 
inter alia as to foreign competition and 
the adverse influence of the dry weather 
on the consumption of sole leather, a 
definite slump is only recorded in some 
cases. The boot and shoe industry has 
on the whole been working satisfac- 
torily, although complaints of German 
competition were made. 

Spain 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Tariff and labor difficulties are prov- 
ing effectual barriers to the normal re- 
covery of trade and industries, says 
a cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington from Commercial At- 
tache Cunningham at Madrid. Accord- 
ing to the cable, foreign trade continues 
to show an unfavorable balance, and the 
total volume of trade is decreasing. 
Higher import duties contemplated in 
the new tariff schedule will especially 
affect certain American exports. In- 
creased taxation for the purpose of 
meeting the larger budget estimates of 
the 1922 fiscal year is probable. 

The Spanish budget estimates for the 
coming fiscal year show an increase over 
those for the present year, and it is 
probable that the present Cortes (Con- 
gress) will enact new tax measures to 
meet the increase. 

The banking situation is somewhat 
unsettled due to the reaction of the re- 
cent project for reorganization of the 
Bank of Spain, which makes uncertain, 
pending final legislation, the future re- 
lations of the Bank of Spain with 
private and foreign banks. Exchange 
registered a slight improvement during 
the past month, having closed at 
$0.1386 to the peseta. Very little for- 
eign capital is being invested, hesitation 
being chiefly due to unfavorable laws 
and taxation. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IS DECLINING 

Both imports and exports are de- 
creasing. Imports during October to- 
taled 87 , 800,000 pesetas and exports 
82 , 900,000 pesetas, as compared with 
the September figures of 95 , 750,000 
pesetas for imports and 89 , 000,000 for 
exports. The trade balance is reported 
to have continued unfavorable for No- 
vember. Imports of cotton, British 
coal, fertilizer and food products have 
shown a notable increase, while tobacco 
imports have decreased. Exports of 
nuts, raisins and grapes have been fairly 
large. Increased seasonal exportation 
of horticultural and viticultural prod- 
ucts have caused a certain amount of 
activity in shipping. Stocks of bunker 
coal are above normal. 

Labor trouble in the iron mines and 
blast furnaces of northern Spain have 
caused a serious loss of foreign markets, 
and grave consequences are feared from 
the threatened dumping of British coal 
which cannot be absorbed under the 
present industrial conditions. The de- 
mand for machinery and automobiles is 



dull owing to the overstocked condition 
of the markets and to the fact that 
there is a general inclination to await 
permanent tariff arrangements. 

Mr. Cunningham states that intelli- 
gent co-operation on the part of Ameri- 
can exporters will be necessary to meet 
the higher rates contemplated in the 
new Spanish tariff. As the new rates 
will probably go into effect about Jan- 
uary 1, all outstanding orders should be 
on the high seas before that date. In- 
creased duties are proposed on a large 
number of American export products, 
inclirding all kinds of petroleum, cine- 
matograph films, typewriters, electrical 
goods, food products, sugar and coffee. 
Reductions in the duties on automobiles 
and meat products are contemplated. 
England, France and Norway have 
threatened retaliatory increases in their 
duties on oranges, citrus fruits and 
wines. 

C08T OF LIVING 

The cost of living is increasing, al- 
though lower prices for staples are 
predicted. Prices of olive oil, olives, 
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wines and fruits are generally lower 
than those prevailing a month ago, 
while prices of textiles and preserved 
and dried fruits have increased. Higher 
prices for wheat and flour will un- 
doubtedly result from the import pro- 
hibitions recently applied to those com- 
modities. 

Wage disputes are causing increasing 
unrest and strikes in the mines, metal- 
lurgical plants, railroads and paper 
mills. Railroads are congested owing 
to seasonal shipments of grains, ferti- 
lizer and coal, and railway repairs and 
maintenance continue to be inadequate. 
The construction of subways in Madrid 
and Barcelona are the chief building 
activities at present. 

Roumania 

EXPORTS INCREASE 

During the period from January to 
October, 1921, Roumania exported more 
than twice as much as it exported dur- 
ing the same period of 1920, the ag- 
gregate amount of metric tons for 
exports of grain, oil and timber reach- 
ing 1,638,845, as against 790,552 during 
the same period of 10 months in 1920. 

The export of oil from Roumania has 
been steadily increasing. During the 
month of October 4,817 tank cars (73 
barrels to one Roumanian tank car) of 
petroleum and its derivatives were ex- 
ported. This is one-fourth of the entire 
amount exported during the preceding 
9 months of 1921, which totaled 18,550 
tank cars. 

Of this quantity England received 
618 tank cars; France, 722; Italy, 
1,620; Turkey, 520; Egypt, 580. The 
rest being taken by the countries bor- 
dering on Roumania. 

During the period from January to 
October, in 1921, 1,295,660 metric tons 
of grain were exported, as against 531,- 
278 for the same period in 1920. 

In 1921 for the period from January 
to October 86,675 metric tons of timber 
were exported, as against 45,085 for 
the same period in 1920. 



Jugoslavia and Bulgaria 

THE CURRENCY SITUATION 

The Serbian dinar, which was worth 
about $.027 at the beginning of July, 
fell to a minimum of about $.011 early 
in November and has since risen to 
about $.016. The issue of paper money, 
which was taking place rapidly during 
the summer and early fall, has tempo- 
rarily been checked, but a permanent 
balancing of the budget must await fur- 
ther legislation. The Government has 
expressed a firm determination to reduce 
expenditures and increase taxation. An 
internal loan of 500 million dinars was 
subscribed to the extent of about three- 
fifths to the general public and the re- 
mainder will be taken by the local banks 
which underwrote it. Efforts are be- 
ing made to place a foreign loan of 
500 million francs, especially for re- 
pair and construction of railroads. 

The Bulgarian currency has been 
much more stable than that of the other 
Balkan States mentioned. The country 
is less dependent upon foreign trade 
than Roumania. There is a considerable 
degree of stagnation in industry and 
commerce, but the agricultural situation 
is considered more satisfactory. 



Australia 



TRADE IMPROVEMENT 



Economic conditions continue to show 
a gradual improvement as a whole, so 
that now a general feeling of renewed 
confidence has been established, says 
Trade Commissioner Sanger at Mel- 
bourne in a cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. The statis- 
tics of foreign trade for each of the last 
few months have shown the value of ex- 
ports to be appreciably larger than the 
value of imports, and the resulting cred- 
its abroad have brought relief to the 
exchange situation, which was so un- 
favorable a few months ago. The sharp 
advance in the exchange rate during the 
first part of December, resulting in the 
rate of $4.15 on December 15, com- 
pared with $3.98 on November 15, has 
also been helpful, though the corre- 
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sponding increase in the London sterling 
rate deprives Australians of any ad- 
vantage from this factor in purchasing 
from England or in paying their obli- 
gations to that country, although it 
does tend to encourage purchases from 
the United States. 

The discount rate on first class com- 
mercial paper remains at 6 to 7 per 
cent, and the rate on overdrafts at 6}^ 
to 7% P er cent. The demand for loans 
has been increasing, but the banks 
have been slow to extend accommoda- 
tions owing to a doubt as to whether 
the liquidation of stocks of merchandise 
and of prices had proceeded far enough 
to warrant such action. Furthermore, 
both checking and savings deposits in 
the banks have still been decreasing, 
but as this is to some extent a seasonal 
phenomenon, it is expected that these 
deposits will begin to increase after 
the beginning of the new year. 

Considerable liquidation has already 
been accomplished, for not only has 
there been a reduction of stocks of both 
export and import commodities but there 



has been a reduction in the price levels 
of both as well, though many are of the 
opinion that the deflation must be car- 
ried somewhat further. During October 
the general price level declined very 
appreciably, the general wholesale 
price index being 1,561, compared with 
1,602 for the preceding month, and 
with 2,147 for October, 1920. This in- 
dicates the resumption of the decline, 
which was checked after reaching 1,589 
for July, 1921. These numbers are 
based upon the prices of July, 1914, 
equaling 1,000. The cost of living, 
based upon a more restricted list of 
commodities than covered by the above 
index number, also declined 3.1 per cent, 
during October. 

IMPORTS STATIONARY 

According to foreign trade statistics 
just made available, the value of Aus- 
tralian exports during October again 
recorded a gain over the preceding 
month, the value being £9,610,000, as 
against £9,080,000 during September. 
Imports during October, valued at £6,- 
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900,000, were only slightly larger than 
the £6,790,000 during September. For 
the four months ended October 31 ex- 
ports have totaled £35,324,000 this 
year, compared with £38,424,000 last 
year, while imports for the same period 
totaled only £28,448,000 this year, 
against £56,843,000 last year. Thus 
for these four months there has been 
an excess of exports of £7,181,000 this 
year in place of an excess of imports of 
£18,419,000 last year. 

While import stocks are generally 
somewhat larger than they were last 
year at this time, nevertheless there 
are encouraging signs that buying is 
being resumed. 

The participation of the United States 
in Australia’s October trade was very 
unsatisfactory. Australia’s imports 
from and exports to the United States 
during October, however, were both dis- 
appointingly small, each being less than 
half the value recorded during the pre- 
ceding month, which were also low. 
October imports from America were 
valued at £749,000, against £1,560,000 
for September, and October exports to 
America were £151,000, against £372,- 
000 for September. . 

The revised Australian tariff bill has 
been finally ratified. The bill, as origi- 
nally introduced in March, 1920, im- 
posed considerably increased duties on 
foreign products for the purpose of 
protecting the industries established in 
Australia during the war, and to en- 
courage others that seemed desirable for 
the Commonwealth. 

An innovation was the provision for 
an intermediate set of rates between 
the general rates and those granted to 
British goods, which would be extended 
to countries offering reciprocal conces- 
sions. The changes in the bill made 
during its discussion in Parliament were 
material and, in many cases, moderated 
the advances originally proposed. 

NOVEMBER BUSINESS LESS 

Bank clearings indicate decreased 
business activity during the four weeks 
ended December 5, for which period 
Melbourne Bank clearings amounted to 
only £43,000,000, as compared with 



£55,000,000 for the preceding four 
weeks period, and with £54,000,000 for 
the corresponding weeks last year. 
Bank clearings in Sydney amounted to 
£51,000,000 between November 7 and 
December 5, compared with £55,000,000 
for the corresponding period last year 
and with £68,000,000 for the four weeks 
ended November 7, 1921. From Janu- 
ary 1 to December 5, 1921, Melbourne 
clearings totaled £564,000,000 and 
Sydney clearings £658,000,000, which 
are decreases of £l 14,000,000 in the case 
of Melbourne and £52,000,000 in the 
case of Sydney, from the clearings 
recorded during the corresponding 
period last year. 

The Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court has refused the demand of the 
labor unions for a reduction of the 
working week to a 44-hour basis. 
Strikes and labor unrest generally 
seem to be decreasing, but in the face 
of indications that unemployment is in- 
creasing 350 Italians have recently ar- 
rived to work on the Queensland sugar 
cane plantations. In view of the three 
year Government guarantee, made in 
March, 1920, of £30 6s. 8d. for all 
Queensland raw sugar, no doubt the 
planters will endeavor to make the 
next sugar cane crop a record one. 

Although there has been a reduction 
of from 10 to 25 per cent, in the freight 
rates to Europe the demand for cargo 
space continues dull. It is understood 
that the Government has decided, to re- 
tain possession of its merchant marine. 

China 

FINANCIAL SITUATION 



The financial situation has improved 
somewhat from what it was a month 
ago, but while the Bank of China and 
the Bank of Communications have 
resumed payments the condition of 
these banks, of course, still remains 
weak, according to a cablegram to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton from Commercial Attache Julean H. 
Arnold at Peking. Furthermore, the 
new stock and produce exchanges are 
involving investments of about $200,- 
000,000 Mex., which seriously affected 
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the financial situation, since this money 
is diverted from the trade channels. 
However, speculation is decreasing 
somewhat and both the bank discount 
rates and the native interest rate for 
call (chop) loans are lower and money 
is easier than a month ago, at which 
time the rates were abnormally high. 

The banks’ buying rate for $1 gold 
advanced from $1.79 Mex. on November 
15 to $1.83 Mex. on December 15, 
which compares with $1.92 Mex. a year 
ago. The telegraphic transfer rate on 
New York for the Shanghai tael is 
$0.71, compared with $0.74 a month 
ago. The Shanghai silver stock on De- 
cember 15 was equivalent to $58,000,000 
Mex., a gain of $2,000,000 Mex. over 
the stock on November 15, but consid- 
erably below the $72,000,000 Mex. on 
hand December 15, 1920. 

Cuba 

FEDERAL RESERVE NEEDED 

Need for the creation in Cuba of a 
Federal Reserve system or an auxiliary 



system of the one operative in the 
United States was stressed by James 
Speyer of Speyer and Co. upon his re- 
turn from Cuba recently. Mr. Speyer 
stated his belief that the country should 
practice economy in public affairs. He 
urged the adoption of a generous policy 
toward that island by the United States 
and expressed his confidence in Presi- 
dent Zayas. Admitting that the island 
at present is in a wave of financial de- 
pression, Mr. Speyer expressed the 
belief that a return to normal conditions 
was only a matter of time. Mr. Speyer 
said: 

“Cuba is passing through a period of 
financial and economic depression. The 
public treasury as well as many banks 
and mercantile concerns find it difficult 
to meet their obligations. This crisis 
is principally due to two causes. First, 
to the very great extravagance and 
wastefulness with which public affairs 
have been managed during the last few 
years, before President Zayas took office. 
This seems to be one of the curious 
consequence of the war, which almost 
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every country has experienced to a cer- 
tain degree. Second, the effect of this 
improvidence is aggravated by the low 
price of sugar, the island’s principal 
product, following a period of extraor- 
dinarily high prices during the war, for 
which enormous speculation and gam- 
bling, not only by Cubans, is respon- 
sible. 



FAVORED 18LAND 

“Cuba always has been and still is an 
island much favored by fertile soil, 
splendid climate and topography and 
with abundant population. It is there- 
fore only a question of time when the 
little republic will return to its normal 
condition. This will depend largely on 
proper economy in public affairs, as 
neither the gross nor the net revenues 
have been, or are, what they should be 
under proper management. But we must 
not forget that the Cubans have not 
yet been taught to save and have only 
had self-government for a little while. 
It takes more than one generation to 
create and maintain efficient self-gov- 
ernment, especially under the conditions 
prevailing there. 

“It is a remarkable fact that Cuba 
has no paper money, and no bank notes 
except our own and that she has not 
resorted to the printing presses and 
inflation to ease conditions. One thing 
the country needs is either an auxiliary 
of our Federal Reserve system or a 
Federal Reserve bank of its own similar 
to our system. If the latter should be 
established it must be very strictly safe- 
guarded and certainly supervised by 
men who are independent of political 
or local influences. 

ENTRANCE INTO WAR 

“Cuba entered the war against Ger- 
many at the same time that we did and 
received from our Government a credit 
of $ 15 , 000 , 000 . Of this, I am told, it 
onlv took $10,000,000, and they have 
just repaid an instalment of $ 625 , 000 , 
for interest and sinking fund, which I 
think is quite a unique thing in compari- 
son with our other foreign debtors. 

“It is very much to be desired that 
during this temporary crisis we pursue 
a consistently firm but generous policy 



toward the Island Republic, not only in 
their interests but in our own, because 
Cuba is a very good customer for our 
manufactured goods. Furthermore, 
whatever policy we pursue toward Cuba 
will have far-reaching consequences in 
our political and business relations with 
all Central and South American coun- 
tries. I found President Zayas a man 
who seemed animated by the best in- 
tentions. He also seemed to realize that 
what his country needs most just now is 
not so much a large foreign loan, but 
that the remedies for the present ‘hard 
times’ rest largely with her Government 
and her citizens.” 



International Banking Notes 

The total value of gold and silver im- 
ported at the port of New York last year 
was $606,087,531 as compared with a total 
of $365,566,568 the year before. The export 
of domestic gold and silver totaled $10,016,- 
800 as compared with $126,655,816 in 1920. 
The export of foreign gold and silver 
amounted to $11,261,441 as compared with 
$3,571,4-68 in 1920. 

The heaviest month of imported gold and 
silver was last August, when it totaled $83,- 
821,380.- The heaviest month for exports 
was last January, when it totaled $1,703,545. 
Last month the exports only reached $116,- 
000 of domestic and $450,000 of foreign 
gold and silver. 

® 

Analyzing the composition of its enor- 
mously increased loans and discounts during 
the last year, the National Bank of Poland 
shows that private loans and discounts have 
played a very small part in the increase. 
Between the end of last July and the end 
of October private loans at the bank in- 
creased from 8,800,000,000 Polish marks to 
21,500,000,000, whereas advances to the Gov- 
ernment rose 140,600,000,000 to 198,500,000,- 
000 . 

® 

At the annual general meeting of the 
proprietors of the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
on Wednesday, November 30, 1921, the 
statement of the bank’s condition at the 
end of the year ending October 8, 1921, 
showed that the net profits of the year, 
after providing for all bad and doubtful 
debts, amounted to £377,500 17 0. This 
sum has been distributed as follows: To 
the midsummer dividend, at the rate of 10 
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per cent, per annum, required £100,000, less 
income tax of £30,000, £70,000; to a simi- 
lar dividend at Christmas and a bonus of 
2 per cent., which together will require 
£140,000, less income tax of £42,000, 
£98,000; to amount written off expenditure 
on bank buildings and heritable property, 
£20,0&0; carried to pension reserve fund, 
£30,000; carried forward, £159,500 17. 

® 

The revenue bill sent to the French Sen- 
ate at the close of the year provides for an 
expenditure of £5,140,913,642 francs, and 
a revenue of 24,827,782,047, leaving an esti- 
mated deficit of 313,131,595. In the discus- 
sion of the bill, it was asserted that the 
estimated deficit might be expected to dis- 
appear owing to reduction in public ex- 
penditure following the anticipated reduc- 
tion of the number of minor public officials 
by 50,000. 

® 

Between the middle of the year and the 
end of October the reserve of silver and 
gold held against the note circulation of the 
Indian Government rose from 55.6 per cent 
to 58 per cent. Gold .holdings had practi- 
cally not changed at all during this period, 



but silver holdings rose from 7,106 lakh of 
rupees to 7,996. 

® 



An interesting occurrence of recent date 
was the reported conclusion of an agreeinent 
with Russia by the German East European 
Credit Bank to buy 20,000,000 marks worth 
of German goods. Russia is to pay a com- 
paratively small sum in cash while the bank 
will finance the remainder against Russian 
bills running up to eighteen months. 

The . provisional foreign trade report of 
Germany for October shows imports valued 
at 13,900,000,000 paper marks against ex- 
ports of 9,700,000,000. The resultant im- 
port excess of 4,200,000,000 compares with 
3,200,000,000 in September. 

® 



The Ekonomicheskaya Zhisn of Moscow 
published at the end of October some fig- 
ures regarding gold and paper currency in 
Soviet Russia which purported to be of- 
ficial. The amount of gold rubles held by 
the State was 91,000,000. The issue of 
paper rubles, which was 1,630,000,000 when 
the war broke out, had reached 27,300,000,- 
000 at the end of 1917 and 61,300,000,000 at 
the end of 1918. The year 1919 brought the 
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total to 225, 000, 000, 000, and at the end of 
1920 the outstanding amount was 1,168,600,- 
000,000. 

In October of this year, according to the 
same newspaper’s statement, prices in Mos- 
cow were 48,600 times higher than in 1914 
and in Russia at large were 52,800 times 
higher. The Bolshevist editor took the 
ground that because of the great fall in the 
value of paper money the present amount 
afloat in Russia is insufficient for the nor- 
mal trade requirements of the country. He 
estimated the country’s absolute needs for 
currency as 44,500,000,000,000. 

© 

New Capital Issues* in the United King- 
dom by months. 

(Compiled by the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank, Limited.) 



1920 1921 

Jan £42,446,210 £22,468,915 

Feb 35,213,793 10,362,523 

Mar 69,355,644 25,518,471 

Apr 45,795,840 14,764,670 

May 20,860,980 17,187,148 

June 27,559,699 33,918,846 

July 43,422,343 +7,352,604 

Aug 9,855340 +3,058,511 

Sept 20,064,482 +9,951,476 

Oct 28,152,110 +33,358,634 

Nov 33,021,283 18,500,630 

11 mos 375,747,724 196,442,428 

Dec 8,463,094 — 

Year 384,210,818 — 



* Excluding, British Government Loans 
raised directly for national purposes. 

+ Revised. 

© 

A record year in deposits is reported by 
the Christiania Sparebank, of Christiania, 
Norway, according to a cablegram received 
by the Irving National Bank of New York 
from A. E. Lindhjem, its correspondent in 
Scandinavia. The despatch says that the 
deposits of the Sparebank, which is the old- 
est and largest savings institution in Nor- 
way, have increased, in the year just closed, 
from 252,000,000 crowns to 308,000,000 
crowns, a growth of more than 22 per cent. 
The Sparebank has sixteen branches in 
Norway. 

© 

At the fifty-ninth ordinary meeting of the 
share-holders of the London and River 
Plate Bank, Limited, held on December 20, 



1921, a dividend of six per cent was de- 
clared. The report of the bank’s condition 
for the year ending September 30, 1921, 
showed that the balance available, after 
making ample allowance for bad and 
doubtful debts, income tax, and £106,782- 
8-6 rebate on bills not due, including 
£318,140-1-5 brought forward from last 
year, amounted to £722,324-10-9. The fol- 
lowing distribution has been made of this 
sum: 

£ ■. d. 

To six per cent, dividend, subject 
to Income tax, making with 
£122.400 08. Od.. the interim 

dividend paid in June l&at, a 
distribution of twelve per cent, 
for the year on the paid-up 

capital of the bank 122,400 0 0 

To contingency reserve account. 160, 000 0 0 

To be carried forward 317,624 10 0 

The depreciation in the capital employed 
abroad is more than covered by the balance 
carried forward. 

A Branch has been opened in Antofagasta 
(Chile), and branches in Rivera (Uruguay) 
and Medellin (Colombia) will be opened 
shortly. 



At the annual general meeting of the 
share-holders of the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, Limited, of Edinburgh, Saturday, 
December 17, 1921, the statement of the 
bank’s condition for the year ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1921, showed that the net profit 
for the year, after providing for rebate of 
discount and interest and for all bad and 
doubtful debts, amounted to £341,896-8-11; 
added to which the balance of profit from 
last year of £52,171-1-9, made a total of 
£394,067-10-8. This sum was distributed 
as follows: 



£ 8 . 

To payment of half-year dividend 
In July, on the “A" shares at 
the rate of 14 per cent, per 
annum, under deduction of In- 

come tax 61,260 0 

To payment on the "B” shares at 
the rate of ten per cent, per 
annum, under deduction of In- 

come tax 17,600 0 

To a dividend for the second half- 
year on the “A" shares at the 
rate of 14 per cent, per annum 
payable on January 3, under 
deduction of Income tax 61,250 0 



To a dividend on the "B" shares 
at the rate of ten per cent, per 




To a bonus of one per cent, for 
the year on the “A * shares, also 
payable on January 3, under 

deduction of income tax 8,750 0 

To addition to the reserve fund. .125,000 0 

To officers retiring allowances 

fund 25,000 0 

To reduction of the cost of the 

bank's properties 20,000 0 

To be carried forward to next 

year's account 67,817 10 



d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 



All the investments of the bank are valued 
in the balance sheet at or under the prices 
ruling at October 31 last 
The directors are gratified that the fav- 
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ourable results of the business of the year 
enable them to recommend payment of a 
bonus of 1 per cent, on the “A” shares, in 
addition to the dividend of 14 per cent, per 
annum, and to make the substantial addi- 
tion of £125,000 to the reserve fund. 

® 

At the annual general meeting of proprie- 
tors of the National Bank of Scotland, 
Limited, of Edinburgh, the statement of the 
bank’s condition showed that the net profit 
for the year ending November 1, 1921 
amounted to £285,457-13-3; added to which 
the balance of £64,203-2-11; brought for- 
ward from last year, makes a total of 
£349,660-16-2. This amount has been dis- 
tributed as follows: 

To the payment of a dividend 
at the rate of 16 per cent, per 
annum, £176,000, less Income 

tax. £52,800 £123,200 0 0 

To the heritable property account 20,000 0 0 

To the officers' pension fund . . . 25,000 0 0 

To the bank’s annuity fund .... 16,000 0 0 

To the reserve fund 100,000 0 0 

To be carried forward to next 

year 66,460 16 2 

The dividend will be paid to the proprie- 
tors in equal parts on January 10 and July 
11 next 

All depreciation in the value of the in- 
vestments held by the bank has been pro- 
vided for. 

The bank’s reserve fund is now £1,100,- 
000, exclusive of £123,200 set aside to meet 
the dividend now declared and £66,460, 16s. 
2d. carried forward. 



® 

Lloyds Bank, Limited announces that, 
after payment of salaries, pensions, staff 
bonuses and allowances, other charges and 
expenses, and the annual contribution to 
the provident and insurance fund, and mak- 
ing full provision for rebate, income tax, 
corporation profits tax, bad debts and con- 
tingencies, the available profit for the past 
year is £2,529,124. To this has to be added 
£543,864 brought forward from the pre- 
vious year, making a total of £3,072,988. 

Out of this total, an interim dividend of 
Is. 8d. per share, being at the rate of six- 
teen and two-thirds per cent per annum, 
and amounting, less income tax, to £838,422, 
was paid for the half-year ended the 30th 
June last; £200,000 has been applied in 
writing off the bank purchase account; 
£250,000 has been placed to the bank prem- 
ises account; £200,000 to income tax re- 
serve; £100,000 to the staff widows and 
orphans fund and £100,000 to the pensions 
fund. 

After making these appropriations, there 
Is a balance of £1,384,566 remaining. A 
dividend at the same rate, amounting, less 



income tax, to £838,422, will be paid for 
the past half-year, leaving about £546,144 
to be carried forward to the profit and loss 
account of the current year. 

The available profit for the previous year 
was £3,237,742, to which was added £505,- 
420 brought forward, making a total of 
£3,743,162. Out of this, £1,649,298 was 
paid in dividends (at the same rate), 
£250,000 was written off the bank premises 
account, £50,000 allocated to the widows 
and orphans fund, £1,250,000 placed to the 
special contingency account for writing 
down investments, and £543,864 carried 
forward. 



COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 



Profit 

Brought forward 

Total available 

To dividend (sixteen and 
two-thirds per cent.) ... 
To bank purchase account 
To written off bank prem- 
ises 

To income tax reserve acct. 
To widows and orphans 

fund 

To pensions fund 

To special contingency ac- 
count for writing down 

investments 

Carried forward 



1921 


1920 


£ 


£ 


2,529.124 

543.864 


3,237,748 

505,480 


3,072,988 


3,743,168 


1,676,844 

200,000 


1,649,898 


250.000 

200.000 


250,000 


100,000 

100,000 


50,000 


546,144 


1,250,000 

543,864 






The Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, of 
Stockholm, Sweden, has reported a profit in 
1921 of 18,703,569 kronor, after writing off 
20,555,335 kronor in bad debts and invest- 
ments in shares, according to a cablegram 
received by the Irving National Bank, of 
New York, from A. E. Lindhjem, its repre- 
sentative in Scandinavia. The bank de- 
clared a dividend of 17.6 per cent, or 25 
kronor a share. The Skandinaviska Kre- 
ditaktiebolaget is one of the strongest banks 
in Scandinavia. It was established in 1863 
and operates 110 branches in Sweden. 



Equitable Eastern Banking Cor- 
poration Re-elects Directors 



T the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Equitable Eastern 
Banking Corporation, held on Janu- 
ary 10, at 37 Wall street, New York, all 
directors were re-elected for the ensuing 
year. The board consists of the fol- 
lowing members: Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
Howard E. Cole, Heman Dowd, John S. 
Drum, Richard R. Hunter, Alvin W. 
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GEORGE LeBLANC 
President The Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation 

When Mr. LeBlanc joined the Equitable seven 
years ago, the foreign department was but a 
minor division of four men. Today the foreign 
department has a staff of over 300. Its branches 
are operating in London, Paris and other for- 
eign centers, and its local representatives are 
located in some of the principal business cen- 
ters of the United States. 

Mr. LeBlanc was born in Montreal, Canada. 
He graduated from a local high school, and at 
the age of twenty was appointed cashier and 
acting agent of the Canadian, American and 
National Express Companies at Ottawa. 

Shortly after this, he accepted an attractive 
offer from the American Express Company. He 
quickly demonstrated his ability in the foreign 
accounting department of that organization, be- 
ing appointed assistant manager and later man- 
ager of the department. He acted in the latter 
capacity for two years. His success did not 
pass unnoticed in Wall street and many flat- 
tering offers came to him. The Equitable was 
Anally successful in securing Mr. LeBlanc’s serv- 
ices, and in April, 1914, he became manager of 
the foreign depaitmcnt. 

Two years later, on October 18, 1916, he was 
appointed a vice-president of the company. 
Upon the formation of Equitable Eastern Bank- 
ing Corporation, during the early part of 1921, 
he was made president of that organization, 
which is a subsidiary of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. 



Krech, George L. Le Blanc, John D. 
McKee, Emery Olmstead, Enrico N. 
Stein and A. J. Waters. 

The Equitable Eastern Banking Cor- 
poration shows a strong position main- 
tained during the year 1921, the first 
year of its existence. The Corporation, 



a subsidiary of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, was organized 
on January 1 , 1921, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $2,000,000 and a surplus of 
$500,000. 

The statement of condition at the 
close of business December 31, 1921, 
shows undivided profits of $248,287 
accumulated during the year in addition 
to $120,000 in dividends paid in 1921. 
The capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of the corporation are $2,748,287 
and its total resources $5,291,568. 




Believes Interest Will Be Re- 
vived in Foreign Trade 



Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice-president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
in addition to his other duties, has been 
placed in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment of that institution, it was an- 
nounced recently. Financial circles see 
in the announcement an indication that 
the First National Bank believes that 
foreign business will take a larger place 
in its affairs. 

Dr. Gephart believes there will be a 
marked revival of interest in foreign 
trade, notwithstanding some of the dis- 
coui aging aspects of the situation at 
present. As shown in his recent studies 
of the Middle West and foreign trade, 
he is of the opinion that St. Louis and 
its tributary territory will, in due time, 
be very much interested in export and 
import trade, especially with many of 
the countries in Central and South 
America. Through the development of 
transportation to the South, and the 
prospective construction of improved 
trade routes through the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence, it is Dr. Gep- 
hart’s belief that this Mississippi Val- 
ley region will occupy a more important 
place in trade with the older centers of 
foreign marketing in Europe. 

Dr. Gephart took an important part 
in the London conference of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce last 
summer and is a member of several im- 
portant committees of that body. 
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Svenska Handelsbanken (Swedish Bank of Commerce), Stockholm, Sweden 



Svenska Handelsbanken Reaches Half 
Century Mark 



D URING the fifty years that have 
elapsed since the foundation of 
the Svenska Handelsbanken — 
(the Swedish Bank of Commerce), 
Stockholms Handelsbank under a some- 
what altered name and style — the 
course of its career shows a note- 
worthy and varied development. This 
development coincides closely with the 
extensive reorganization in the social 
structure of Swedish life involved in the 
transition to modern industrial condi- 
tions and is not without a more general 
interest, for it is generally true that 
every important credit institution must 
closely reflect in its work the dominant 
features of the contemporary economic 
life of a country. In the case of the 
Stockholms Handelsbank — Svenska 
Handelsbanken this truth is especially 
illustrated. 

Stockholms Handelsbank commenced 
its operations at the beginning of a new 
era in the economic life of Sweden. 
During the quarter-century immediately 
preceding, old forms had been swept 
away by foreign influences and the con- 



sequent domestic changes, and new con- 
ditions had been created. 

On the first of July, 1871, Stock- 
holms Handelsbank, (Stockholm’s Bank 
of Commerce), opened its doors to the 
public, occupying rooms on the first 
floor of a market place in the old part 
of the city. The staff consisted of the 
managing director, eight assistants, two 
messengers, and a porter. 

During the following few years fre- 
quent extensions were made, so that 
eventually nearly the entire building 
was occupied by the bank, and by 1892 
three branch offices had been opened in 
various parts of Stockholm. 

The Handelsbank started with a paid 
up capital of one million kronor, as 
only half of the originally subscribed 
two million was called up in cash, while 
the other half was covered by the sub- 
scribers' notes of hand. 

Within a short time of its founding 
the question arose whether the Handels- 
bank should limit its operations to those 
which could be performed from and 
within the capital, or whether it should 
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Main hall at the head office. Stockholm 



establish its own branch offices at suit- 
able points in the country. 

This question came to a head in 1874, 
during which year it was decided to 
open a branch office at Jonkoping, the 
home of the Swedish match industry. 
The Jonkoping branch was opened in 
November, 1874. 

Although this branch justified itself, 
the difficulties arising out of banking 
conditions in those days, and the gen- 
eral trade stagnation in the latter half 
of the seventies, led the board to re- 
frain from establishing any other 
branches. 

The Handelsbank received a favor- 
able start in times which were univer- 
sally good for business operations. The 
shareholders under these conditions re- 
ceived an excellent dividend. For the 
year 1872 a dividend of ten per cent, 
was paid on the paid-up capital, and 
for the year 1874 the dividend was as 
high as fifteen per cent. It was under 
such favorable circumstances that the 
share capital of the bank was doubled 
in June, 1873. 

With the fifteen per cent, dividend 



for the year 1873, the bank reached a 
high-water mark to which it did not 
return until thirty-three years later. 
Between these two points of time there 
are two very sharply defined phases in 
the history of the Handelsbank: first 
a period of retrogression up to the 
years 1893-94, and then, from that pe- 
riod on, steady and increasing progress. 

After two and a half years of rapid 
success, the Handelsbank underwent a 
period of severe strain, with one stroke 
of bad luck following closely upon an- 
other. In this respect the period from 
the beginning of 1874 up to, and in- 
cluding, the financial crisis of 1878, 
marks a phase by itself. By 1873 the 
total resources of the bank reached the 
sum of 15.58 million kronor, which 
dropped, in the three succeeding years, 
to 12.78 million kronor. 

The years 1874-1876 showed a very 
marked set-back, but with the year 1877 
began an upward movement, which, 
in spite of the prevailing economic de- 
pression for the first few years, never- 
theless continued right up to 1885. The 
new period of depression, which as 
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CARL FRISK 

Managing Director Svenska Handelsbanken 

Mr. Frisk was born in 1865. He completed 
bis law studies at the University of Upsala, 
and financial studies at Paris and London 1887- 
90. He was a member of the board of directors 
and cashier, 8tockholms Intecknings Garanti 
Aktiebolag, 1896-1900; a member of the board 
of directors, Stockholms Enskilda Bank, 1901- 
11; cashier, 1901-07; vice managing director, 
1907-11. He became vice managing director of 
the Handelsbank in 1911, and has been manag- 
ing director since 1912. 



early as 1883 first became noticeable, 
had in 1886 and 1887 a greater effect 
on the Handelsbank than on the banks 
in general, and the financial loss which 
the bank sustained in the latter year 
caused the confidence of the public to 
be shaken; nor was it restored until 
some years afterwards. 

In April, 1893, Louis Fraenckel, a 
prominent Stockholm private banker 
with his own firm, Louis Fraenckel and 
Company, was induced to become man- 
aging director of the Handelsbank, 
turning over his private banking inter- 
ests to the bank at the time of his ac- 
ceptance and election. 

In 1896 Fraenckel arranged through 
a syndicate for the formation of a new 
bank, with a share capital of five mil- 
lion kronor, to be known as the Aktiebo- 
laget Skanska Handelsbanken, and to 
a 




MAUR. PHILIPSON 

Vice-managing director Svenska Handelsbanken 

Mr. Phillpson waa born in 1871. He studied 
banking In Dusseldorf, London and Paris and 
entered the Handelsbank in 1896. He became 
assistant managing director In 1900, a member 
of the board of directors in 1909 and has been 
vice managing director since 1912. 



be virtually controlled by the Stock- 
holms Handelsbank. The success of 
this operation, and the headway which 
the banking business was making were 
so marked that Fraenckel carried 
through a scheme for co-operation with 
institutions in Sundsvall and Gothen- 
burg along lines similar to those fol- 
lowed in the founding of the Skanska 
Handelsbanken. 

The share capital of the Stockholms 
Handelsbank remained unaltered at 
four million kronor from 1881 until the 
year 1897, at which time it was in- 
creased by a new issue. The total re- 
sources of the bank grew, between 1893 
and 1899 from 22.87 million kronor 
to 41.34 million kronor, an amount 
nearly double, and the bank absolutely 
needed an increased personnel and bet- 
ter accommodation. 
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Board room at the head office, Stockholm 



In view of this marked increase in 
capital, after the year 1893, and the 
need for increased banking facilities, 
the Handelsbank moved in 1896 to 
newly acquired premises at 8 Arsenals- 
gatan. Later on in the same year the 
bank opened a special trust department. 
It became evident, however, that the 
development of the Handelsbank was 
becoming so rapid that its administra- 
te requirements could not be properly 
pi$yided for pnless a building especially 
to its needs were acquired. In 
order to prepare for such an eventuality 
a sum of one hundred thousand kronor 
fras set aside by the company meeting 
of 1899, and placed to the credit of a 
building fund. 

In 1893 the paid-up capital of 
the Handelsbank was increased to 
nine million kronor, and the re- 
serve fund to over seven million and 
a half. By the year 1906 the bank's 
paid-up capital had grown to fourteen 
million kronor and the reserve fund to 
fifteen million kronor. In 1910 the 
paid-up capital was increased to twen- 
t^y-pne milBpn kronor, and the reserve 
fund to twenty-two million. 



The agreements which Stockholms 
Handelsbank had made with Goteborgs 
Handelsbank and Sundvalls Handel- 
bank were cancelled in 1903, and the 
corresponding agreement with Skanska 
Handelsbank was annulled in 1906. In 
1905 an agreement was made by Stock- 
holms Handelsbank with the banking 
firm of Julius Geber by which the lat- 
ter was to turn over its well-know T n busi- 
ness to the Handelsbank at the begin- 
ning of the following year. The bank 
thereby gained advantage of that firm's 
foreign exchange organization which 
had been worked up to a high standard. 

From the beginning of 1907 the Han- 
delsbank was working, in respect of im- 
portant bond transactions, in regular 
co-operation with seven provincial 
banks. As a rule it was the Stockholms 
Handelsbank which carried through the 
transactions and shared with them in 
the combine. 

During the first few years of the 
twentieth century, which were alto- 
gether favorable, the Handelsbank was 
able to pay its shareholders increased 
dividends. At about this time a par- 
ticularly active part was taken by the 
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Managing directors’ reception room 



Handelsbank in negotiating a long suc- 
cession of important loans both in 
Sweden and in other northern coun- 
tries. 

The stability of Stockholms Handels- 
bank underwent a severe test when, 
during the first decade of the new cen- 
tury, the period of prosperity was sud- 
denly interrupted by a short but sharp 
financial crisis in the autumn of 1907, 
through which period the bank was able 
to pass without severe loss, thanks to 
the principles which Managing Director 
Fraenckel applied in his management 
of the bank. 

In 1911, after having managed the 
bank’s affairs during a period of more 
than eighteen years with rare ability 
and never failing interest and industry, 
Fraenckel, who felt that his powers 
were on the wane, prepared the way for 
his resignation by obtaining the services 
of at that time Vice-Managing Director 
Carl Frisk of Stockholms Enskilda 
Bank to succeed him as managing di- 
rector of Stockholms Handelsbank. 

The year 1910 marks the beginning 
of a period of bank concentration in 



Stockholm. This was a natural conse- 
quence not only of the growing impor- 
tance of the capital as the country’s 
foremost city in trade and industry, 
but also of the development of the 
Riksbank into a real central bank. The 
majority of the newly founded banks 
transferred their head offices to Stock- 
holm, while other banks established 
branch offices there, or else entered into 
close relationship with already existing 
Stockholm banks. 

The first of the great fusions by 
means of which the Handelsbank 
reached its present dimensions was that 
which took place with Bankaktiebolaget 
Norra Sverige (Bank of Northern 
Sweden), in 1914. This bank had its 
head office in Stockholm, and pos- 
sessed a network of branch offices in the 
north, as well as a few farther south. 
Its resources at the beginning of 1914 
amounted to 25,875,000 kronor. 

With the coming of the world war 
the need for financial institutions amply 
provided with capital was more strong- 
ly felt than ever, and the increase in 
funds and working capital which the 
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Travelers’ letters of credit bureau at the head office at Stockholm 



Handelsbank obtained through its amal- 
gamation with Norra Sverige came at 
a particularly opportune moment. In 
order to take full advantage of the 
benefits derived from the amalgamation, 
the Handelsbank sought to complete its 
organization by establishing new branch 
offices at favorable points. 

The Handelsbank endeavored to 
gain as firm a footing as possible in the 
important industrial district of Norr- 
land. It became a rival of Aktiebolaget 
Norrlandsbanken, and it was therefore 
merely following along lines consistent 
with the policy of development by pene- 
tration when, after an agreement had 
been reached between the two banks, 
Norrslandbanken was formally amal- 
gamated with the Handelsbank. 

With the year 1914 the Handelsbank 
entered upon a period of expan- 
sion, in which the total of resources 
reached a higher point than ever 
before. This new period began with 
the amalgamation with Bankaktie- 
bolaget Norra Sverige, after which fol- 
low the fusions with Aktiebolaget Norr- 
landsbanken in 1917 and with Bank- 



aktiebolaget Sodra Sverige in 1919. 
The importance of the Handelsbank 
continued to increase during the years 
of war not only in consequence of the 
amalgamations but also in the intervals, 
on account of steady internal develop- 
ment. From 1913 the Handelsbank’s 
total resources increased more than ten- 
fold, and out of the total resources of 
all banks combined the Handelsbank 
possessed in 1920 about one-fifth, or 
more exactly 19.57 per cent. The de- 
velopment during the war of the banks 
taken as a whole is illustrated by the 
fact that the total of resources in 1914 
have since increased 2.56 times. 

As early as 1911 the Handelsbank 
was able to look back on a rate of past 
progress which had for a long time been 
considerably more rapid than that of 
the banks as a whole. By 1920 the to- 
tal resources of all banks combined had 
increased about 29-fold, reckoning from 
1872, those of the Handelsbank had in- 
creased 137 times. 

The absolute expansion in the total 
deposits of the Handelsbank shows, 
both as regards the number of accounts 
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View of the old part of Stockholm, showing to the right of the street entrance In the center of the picture, 
the house where the Handelsbank opened business in 1871 and which it occupied 
for the first twenty-five years 



and the amounts deposited, an almost 
uninterrupted rise. The only interrup- 
tions in the ascent were caused by the 
period of economic depression which be- 
gan in 1885 and which two years later 
resulted in heavy losses, and by the 
severance of the Jonkoping branch of- 
fice in 1895. As a result of the latter 
incident, there followed a substantial 
reduction in the number of accounts, al- 
though the decline in the total of the 
bank’s deposits was quite insignificant. 
The subsequent figures right up to 
1914 show a particularly steady and 
satisfactory development. 

The increase in deposit accounts 
offers interesting evidence of the new 
phase which the Handelsbank entered 
upon in 1914. After each amalgama- 
tion both the number of accounts and 
their total amounts went up by leaps 
and bounds, until by 1920 the Handels- 
bank’s deposits amounted to about one- 
fifth of those of all banks combined. 
On December 31 in the same year the 
figure for the Handelsbank’s deposits 
was slightly more than one million 
kronor (representing 571,000 accounts). 
In comparison it may be mentioned that 
the combined total of deposits of the two 
next largest banks at the same date 
amounted to 1,223,000 kronor (repre- 
senting 377,000 accounts). 

Deposits taken as a whole have come 



to play a very important part in our 
commercial banks. Since 1871 their 
significance has been such that, from 
comprising forty-two per cent, of the 
total of resources, they have swelled to 
sixty-eight per cent. 

The Handelsbank, after the amal- 
gamation of the last few years, attained 
an equilibrium in its deposits branch of 
business which harmonizes remarkably 
w’dl with the average figures of all the 
Swedish banks combined. The total of 
deposits amounts to seventy per cent, of 
the total of resources in the case of the 
Handelsbank, and to sixty-eight in the 
case of all banks combined for 1920 
— the difference of one per cent, actu- 
ally being in the Handelsbank's favor. 
Of the various kinds of accounts, funds 
placed on deposit and capital accounts 
hold a particularly favorable position, 
with relative figures higher by nearly 
two per cent, than those for all banks 
combined, while savings funds stand at 
almost exactly the same figure in the 
Handelsbank as in the average of all 
banks combined. 

During the first half of 1918 arrange- 
ments were made for opening branch 
offices in Malmo and Gothenburg. How- 
ever, it was a lengthy and uncertain 
process to gain a footing by establish- 
ing in these parts of the country new 
bank offices in competition with existing 
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Part of the staff lunch room at the head office 



institutions. The question therefore 
came to be considered of the advisabil- 
ity of amalgamating with one of the 
larger banks already carrying on its 
activities in the southern parts of the 
country. In November, 1918, the 
board recommended steps for amal- 
gamation between the Handelsbank and 
Bankaktiebolaget Sodra Sverige. 

Bankatiebolaget Sodra Sverige had 
been founded in 1902 as a continuation 
of Kristianstads Enskilda Bank (estab- 
lished since 1865). Later on various 
country banks had been absorbed into 
the company, notably Kalmar Enskilda 
Bank, Gottlands Enskilda Bank and 
Boras Enskilda Bank. Besides its 
head office in Helsingborg Sodra Sverige 
had branch offices throughout Skane, 
Blekinge, Smaland and Gottland, as 
well as in Stockholm and Gothenburg. 
Its capital stock at the end of 1918 
amounted to forty-five million kronor. 

On October 24 •, 1918, the agreement 
between the two directorates respecting 
the amalgamation was duly signed, and 
on August 4*. 1919, Royal sanction was 
obtained for the amalgamation. 



DEVELOPMENT IN THE LAST DECADE 



In direct connection with this mer- 
ger arose the question of a change in the 
Handelsbank’s name. It was natural 
that serious scruples, both from a prac- 
tical and from a sentimental point of 
view, should be entertained against 
changing the name under which for 
forty-seven years Stockholms Handels- 
bank had now carried on its activities, 
and under which it had won, through 
successful work during the last quarter 
of a century, an assured reputation both 
outside and inside the borders of 
Sweden. It could not however be 
denied that a title which expressly de- 
noted the bank as a Stockholm institu- 
tion did not really answer its purpose 
any longer, as by now the bank's field 
of operations might truly be said to em- 
brace the whole of Sweden. The 
board, therefore, made a proposal, 
afterwards adopted, to alter the bank’s 
title to “Aktiebolaget Svenska Handels- 
banken.” 

On November 13 the Handelsbank’s 
altered title was duly registered, on the 
seventeenth the union of the two banks 
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was carried out, and on the twenty- 
seventh of the same month the board of 
Aktiebolaget Svenska Handelsbanken, 
now increased to twenty-eight perma- 
nent members, assembled for the first 
time. 

The bank’s own funds, which in 
1910 amounted to 45 million kronor, re- 
mained at that figure till 1913, were in- 
creased in 1914-16 to 66-67 million 
kronor, in 1917-18 to 141-142 mil- 
lion kronor, and, after the amalgamation 
effected in 1919, reached 180 million 
kronor. (In 1921 the figure stands at 
181 million kronor). The total re- 
sources, in which Svenska Handels- 
banken holds the leading position 
among the Swedish banks, were 140 
million kronor in 1910, and rose in 1911 
to 150 million kronor, (representing 
5.67 and 5.90 per cent, respectively out 
of the total resources of all the Swedish 
banks combined) ; in 1914 they were in- 
creased to 275 million kronor (9.43 per 
cent.), in 1917 to 666 million kronor 
(14.20 per cent.) and in 1919 to 1,415 
million kronor (or 19.39 per cent, of all 
the banks combined). The total re- 



sources for the year 1920 were 1,466 
million kronor (19.57 per cent.) 



GROWTH OF SHARE CAPITAL, 
FUNDS AND PROFITS OF THE 
HANDELSBANK, 1871-1920 



Year 


Share capital 
Kronor 


Reserve fund 
Kronor 


Profits 

Kronor 


1871.. 


.... 1,000,000 




2,981 


1875.. 


... 2,000,000 


625,000 


266,231 


1880... 


... 3,000,000 


1,050,000 


358,469 


1885... 


... 4,000,000 


1,050,000 


329,894 


1890... 


... 4,000,000 


450,000 


256,452 


1895... 


... 4,000,000 


530,000 


512,320 


1900... 


... 6,000,000 


4,000,000 


913,823 


1905... 


... 9,000,000 


7,700,000 


1,534,285 


1910. 


... 21,000,000 


22,165,163 


3,012,464 


1915.. 


... 30,150,000 


34,150,000 


6,258,527 


1920... 


... 80,708,600 


96,002,764 


27,359,949 



AVERAGE TOTAL OF RESOURCES 
1871-1920 



All banks Handelsbank 

Year Kronor Kronor 

1871 _ 212,634,800 4,714,400 

1875 404,168,500 12,663,200 

1880 464,411,800 21,470,500 

1885 583,929,700 30,427,800 

1890 636,816,500 22,732,900 

1895 776,025,100 25,914,900 

1900 1,319,160,800 42,706,700 

1905 1,776,016,900 74,460,400 

1910 2,478,407,500 140,622,800 

1915 3,209,740,800 313,362,500 

1920 7,494,262,300 1,466,301,300 






M ORE than anything else, the cooperation of relatively 
strong governments, such as those of Great Britain 
and the United States, is required in promoting peace 
and in reestablishing trade and industry. Indeed, without the 
cooperation of these two great divisions of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, there is little hope for political and social stability in 
the world of the twentieth century . — “America and the Bal- 
ance Sheet of Europe ” hy John F. Bass and Harold G. 
Moulton . 
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Seventeen Story Office Building of the American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas, on left 



I N planning for the construction of a large bank and office 
building, like that illustrated above, the services of a bank 
architect of wide experience are essential. The many banks 
that have placed this important work in our hands are well 
satisfied with the result. 



Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Correspondence Invited 




A Modern Safe Deposit Vault 



W HEN the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank planned to have 
its Produce Exchange branch 
in the newly constructed Cunard build- 
ing at 25 Broadway, New York, they 
planned also to have there one of the 
largest and most complete safe deposit 
vaults that modern science has provided 
for the protection of securities, docu- 
ments and other valuables. Private ele- 
vators from the lobby of the bank afford 
quick and easy access to the vaults. 

These vaults are operated by the 
Mechanics and Metals Safe Deposit 
Company and are beneath the banking 
rooms of the Produce Exchange branch, 
being a part of the Cunard building and 
yet entirely separate and independent 
of the building itself. Two stories be- 
low the street level on solid bedrock is 
the immense steel and concrete room, 52 
feet long, 43 feet wide and two stories 
high. The walls and ceiling are from 
twenty-eight to thirty-six inches thick, 
and include a three-inch built-up steel 
lining, which alone weighs over 400 tons. 

The large circular door is thirty 
inches thick, with a newly devised bolt- 
ing system. Twenty- four great bolts 

radiating from the center, secure the 
door, and are controlled by two intricate 
combination locks and a four movement 
time lock. The door is constructed of 
alternate layers of three different met- 
als: chrome steel for resistance to the 
burglar's drill; open hearth steel plates 
(similar in composition to those on 
battleships), to resist explosives; and a 
special non-fusible metal, which resists 
the action of the oxycetylene torch. 

Two other entrance doors, together 
with two ventilating doors, all of the 
same thickness and construction as the 
main door, are electrically connected so 
that they are closed and locked in se- 
quence, after the warning sound of the 
gong. 

PRIVATE DEPOSIT BOXES AND VAULTS 

The upper floor of the vault is in part 
devoted to private safe deposit boxes, 
4,273 in alL They are of varying sizes 
to accommodate the needs of the public. 
The coupon rooms are reached directly 



through the rear of the vault. The 
fifty-four rooms accommodate either in- 
dividuals or several persons. Each 
room is comfortably furnished, well- 
lighted and supplied with call buttons. 

Adjoining the boxes and on the same 
level, within a private enclosure, are 
sixteen larger safes, for private use. 
The lower floor of the vault contains 
twelve private vaults for the use of large 
corporations, each having a special 
coupon room within the main vault. 

The floors of the vault are of marble 
and the walls of polished steel plates. 
A special emergency light burns at all 
times, and direct telephone connection 
from within the vault is always avail- 
able whether the vault is closed or not. 
The ventilation system of the building 
extends into the vault through a small 
opening on each floor, from which the 
fresh air is carried and distributed 
through ventilating registers. 

/The manager of the safe deposit 
vaults is E. G. Palmer. The vaults 
were designed and constructed by the 
York Safe and Lock Company, York, 
Pa., who have offices in important cities 
throughout the country. 



PRODUCE EXCHANGE BRANCH 



The Produce Exchange branch of the 
bank was formerly the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange Bank, and has been 
serving the Bowling Green section of 
New York for thirty-eight years. As a 
part of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank the branch now brings to 
its former patrons the services of an 
institution with a history reaching back 
more than a century. The branch was 
moved to its quarters in the Cunard 
building when that building was com- 
pleted because of the need of increased 
floor space. The most modern mechani- 
cal facilities were installed, and all the 
departments arranged for the conven- 
ience of the customers. 

The capital of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank is $10,000,000. 
According to the December 31, 1921, 
statement, the total resources are, 
$22 LI 7 1,824.93, surplus, $10,000,000 
and undivided profits, $6,522,990.46. 
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Entrance to the vaults, the door of which is thirty inches thick and has a newly devised bolting system 




Main entrance to the private vaults 
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A SECTION IN THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 



The aisles between the tiers of safe deposit boxes are exceptionally wide and well lighted. 
The floor is of marble with the design in black and white 
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Rear entrance to the private vault 




Partial view of a section of private vaults 
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PRIVATE VAULTS FOR THE USE OF INDIVIDUALS AND CORPORATIONS 
A special compartment for the use of individuals and corporations, with individual private entrance 
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Emergency door in safe deposit vault, Mechanics and Metals Safe Deposit Company 
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The Citizens Trust Building of 
Terre Haute, Indiana 



I T is estimated that at least 15,000 
people inspected the new banking 
room of the Citizens Trust Com- 
pany, Terre Haute, Ind., and the new 
twelve-storied home which the bank oc- 
cupied for business November 21, 1921. 
The structure which is the tallest 
building in the city is of an unusual 
design providing a banking room thirty- 
six feet along the front and ninety-five 
feet deep while the upper ten stories 
are constructed in the form of a tower 
which rises flush with the front of the 
lower stories and extends fifty-four feet 
back. The building is of limestone up 
to the second floor and of dark red face 
brick with architectural terra cotta 
trim for the upper stories. 

An interesting feature in connection 
with the erection of this building is that 
it establishes, it is understood, a record 
for such a performance in the building 
field, Hoggson Brothers, the bank 
building specialists of New York and 
Chicago, having designed the new struc- 
ture ; demolished the old buildings ; 
erected, equipped, decorated and fur- 
nished the twelve-story building in nine 
and one-half months. This progress 
enabled the bank to move into its new 
quarters long before it had expected to. 

The entire main floor with a rear 
mezzanine and part of the basement is 
devoted to banking quarters. The high 
arched entrance-way opens on to an at- 
tractive lobby which affords an entrance 
to the public space of the banking room 
and also to the high speed elevators 
which serve the office section. The pub- 
lic space of the banking room is equip- 
ped with a marble floor and Tavernelle 
Fleuri marble wainscoting and counter- 
screen. On the right of the public space 
and separated from it by a low marble 
rail, is the handsomely furnished offi- 
cers* space with a private consultation 
and bookkeeping department. On the 
opposite side is a ladies* department 
with a writing and retiring room and 
separate teller's wicket for the con- 
venience of the women patrons. 

The completion of this building 
marks the fulfillment of one of the vis- 



ions of the Citizens Trust Company 
which originated while the firm was 
known as the American-German Trust 
Company, one of the smaller and more 
unostentatious firms of the sort in the 
Terre Haute of some time ago. Since 
1913 the Citizens Trust Company has 
increased the original capital of $50,- 
000 which w r as attended by no surplus 
to total assets of approximately $2,- 
300,000, a growth which has not been 
equalled in so short a period of time 
in the history of Terre Haute. O. L. 
Kelso, the first president, assumed con- 
trol as chief executive of the young 
American-German Trust Company in 
1907. Among the early directors were: 
L. R. Whitney, A. J. Steen, W. E. 
Steen, C. H. Edwards and F. R. Hale, 
all of whom are directors of the institu- 
tion at this time. Frank C. White, 
who is now secretary has held that po- 
sition continuously since the bank was 
incorporated. The change in the presi- 
dency of the corporation occurred Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, when D. Russ Wood, now 
president succeeded O. L. Kelso. Due 
to Mr. Wood's ability and 4®^t °f 
progressiveness the bank launched ■ at 
once upon a period of growth which hasj 
culminated at this time i^ their re- 
moval to the handsome new heme. 

With the constant growth ' of the 
bank and increase of patronage ileed 
was felt for a new home several years 
ago. At that time the directors first 
began consideration of building, but 
definite plans were delayed until the 
conclusion of the war. In February, 
1921, active work was started on the 
present structure and was brought to 
a successful conclusion last November. 

The officers and directors are: 

D. Russ Wood, president; L. R. 
Whitney, vice-president; Frank C. 
White, secretary ; Charles C. Newlin 
and Raymond A. Moench, assistant sec- 
retaries; directors; Paul Kuhn, A. J. 
Steen, W. E. Steen, I. W. Richardson, 
C. J. Herber, Simon Levi, S. M. Cow- 
gill, C. H. Edwards, F. R. Hale and 
L. E. Waterman, L. R. Whitney, 
D-Russ Wood. 
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CITIZENS TRUST BUILDING, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 

The building is of limestone to the second floor and the upper stories are of dark 
red terra cotta trim 
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Detail of the entrance to the Citizens Trust building 



Main banking room from the entrance 
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Officers’ quarters, Citizens Trust Company 



Entrance to the safe deposit vaults. Citizens Trust Company 
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Head office. Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh 



The Bank of Scotland 



T HE Bank of Scotland is the old- 
est institution among the eight 
large banks in Scotland, and 
dates from 1695, when the Scots Par- 
liament passed an “Act for erecting a 
Publick Bank." Prior to that time, the 
banking business of the country, such 
as it was, had been in the hands of the 
goldsmiths and certain merchants who 
dealt in bills of exchange; but when it 
is remembered that the population of 
Scotland at the close of the seventeenth 
century was under a million — consider- 
ably less than the present population of 
Glasgow — and that its natural re- 
sources were undeveloped, the banking 
needs of the community were on a very 
restricted scale. It is probably to 
John Holland a merchant of standing 
in the city of London that the idea of 
founding a bank was mainly due, and 
on the suggestion of several patriotic 
Scots resident in the South he drew up 
its constitution. Mr. Holland was cer- 
tainly the first Governor, of the Bank, 
and it was undoubtedly under his direc- 
tion that the bank was judiciously 
planted in a soil congenial to its growth 
and development. 



Edinburgh was the center of Scot- 
tish banking for many years subsequent 
to 1695, and more than a generation 
passed before the Bank of Scotland en- 
countered any rival of the joint stock 
order. Glasgow had no banks prior to 
1750, her modest needs being supplied 
by her “Virginia dons" and merchant 
bill-brokers. While Edinburgh granted 
facilities on more or less arbitrary con- 
ditions. A branch system had been at- 
tempted from Edinburgh as early as 
1696, but it was not until a century 
later that the branch system proper 
came into vogue, and became the nucleus 
of the still-expanding provincial activ- 
ity. 

THE BANK ; S LOCATION 

The original headquarters of the 
Bank of Scotland were situated in Par- 
liament Close, a somewhat unsavory ad- 
junct to the historic High Street of 
Edinburgh, but at that time the center 
of the professional and business life of 
the city where, under the shadow of St. 
Giles, the burghers plied their callings 
and the lawyers settled the disputes of 
the litigious. In February, 1700, the 
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GEORGE J. SCOTT 
Treasurer Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh 



A. J. ROSE 

Secretary Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh 



W. G. LEGGAT 

Manager Bank of Scotland, Glasgow 



bank had the misfortune to be burnt out 
of its premises, and operations were 
transferred to a close on the south side 
of the Lawnmarket whose name still 
bears witness to its banking traditions. 
A century later, on the extension of the 
city northwards the directors purchased 
an area on the newly-constructed 
“Mound”, and in 1806 the bank re- 
moved from its somewhat restricted 
quarters in the Lawnmarket to the 
handsome edifice built for its accommo- 
dation to the design of the then famous 
architect Richard Crichton. In 1868 
the building was extended and recon- 
structed and effectively redecorated un- 
der the supervision of David Bryce, 
R. S. A., and now forms one of the 
most imposing buildings in the city, 
while the amenities of its ground pre- 
serve the green sward as a pleasing ad- 
junct to the pile. Few visitors to Edin- 
burgh are probably aware of the fact 
that the masonry beneath the surface is 
practically as great as that above, the 
building resting on massive arches 
which have their foundations nearly at 
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JOHN WHITELAW JOHNSTON DAVID DUNCAN 

Manager Bank of Scotland, London Assistant Manager Bank of Scotland, London 



the level of the North British Railway 
which occupies the valley between the 
Mound and Princes street. The vaults 
contain not a few interesting relics of 
a historic past including the old flint- 
lock guns and the treasure chest of the 
Darien Company. The bank has a 
northerly exposure, and from its upper 
windows looking over the city towards 
the Port of Leith and the shipping on 
the Forth the prospect on a clear day 
stretches from Ben Ledi in distant 
Perthshire to the Bass Rock standing 
sentinel where the Firth merges in the 
North Sea, and embraces a magnificent 
panorama which includes the hills of 
Stirling, Fife and Kinross over a radius 
of many miles. The main entrance of 
the bank faces to the south. The fac- 
ade measures 175 feet, while the height 
of the building from the entrance in 
Bank street to the summit of the dome 
is 112 feet. 

COURSE OF THE BANK'S HISTORY 

The two centuries and a quarter dur- 
ing which the bank has held an honored 



place among the leading financial houses 
of the United Kingdom have been 
marked by great historic and social 
changes, and during the last eighty 
years it has played an important part 
in the rise and growth of industrial 
Scotland. The tragedy of Glencoe and 
the disasters of Darien formed the 
somber background of its cradle. The 
years around 1715 and 1745 witnessed 
successive upheavals to restore the dis- 
credited dynasty of the Stuarts with all 
the accompanying unrest and bitterness 
and bloodshed. When the nineteenth 
century opened, the star of Napoleon 
was in the ascendant. Fears of inva- 
sion darkened the horizon, and later 
decades witnessed the exit of many 
younger competitors in the banking 
field culminating in the disastrous cata- 
clysm of the City of Glasgow Bank 
which had its ignominious downfall in 
1878. 

ABSORPTIONS OF OTHER BANKS 

Through all these strange vicissitudes 
of fortune the old bank has held its 
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Entrance hall of the head office, Edinburgh 
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Interior of the Bank of Scotland, London 
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Glasgow chief office, 2 St. Vincent Place 



own, and as already remarked, has 
taken a large share in the industrial de- 
velopment of a progressive community, 
prudently extending its connections and 
sphere of action as occasion offered, and 
still maintaining a sturdy independence 
notwithstanding the lures of affiliation 
spread in Scotland as elsewhere. The 
senior bank has of course throughout its 
history played its part in the amalga- 
mation process, and in the course of 
half a century two absorptions have 
been concluded, both purely Scottish in 
their character. The Central Bank, 
purchased in 1868, with its headquar- 
ters in Perth, gave the Bank of Scot- 
land an enhanced prestige in the cen- 
tral counties, while the absorption of 
the Caledonian Bank in 1907 increased 
deposits by over a million and a quarter 
sterling and added something like 
thirty-four branches to its jurisdiction. 
Although represented all over Scotland 
from the Solway in the south to the 
Orkney Islands in the north the Bank 
of Scotland is, by reason of these par- 
ticular fusions, specially strong in both 




Old mantelpiece, dated 1633, in the board room of 
the Bank of Scotland, London 
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Telling room of the chief office, Glasgow 



the center and the North of Scotland, 
while an extensive network of branches 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow and the 
surrounding districts maintains its busi- 
ness in the more populous areas engaged 
in manufactures and places more par- 
ticularly identified with coal, iron, steel, 
shipbuilding and other industries. 

CAPITAL AND CONSTITUTION 

The original capital of the bank was 
<£1,200,000 (Scots), equivalent to 
£ 100,000 sterling. On this amount two- 
thirds were subscribed in Scotland and 
one-third in London. In 1774 the cap- 
ital had increased to £200,000 sterling 
and subsequent Acts of Parliament ex- 
tended the authorized capital to £4,- 
500,000 sterling, the figure at which it 
stands today. The latest issue of cap- 
ital was made on the occasion of the 
amalgamation with the Caledonian Bank 
in 1907, and the paid-up capital is now 
£1,325,000. In 1920 an important Act 
of Parliament received the royal as- 
sent and amended and codified the ex- 
isting constitution of the bank besides 



more fully defining its powers. As a 
result of this latest enactment the bank 
is now in a position to undertake busi- 
ness on the widest possible lines, and 
to place the fullest facilities, home and 
foreign, at the disposal of its clientele. 

The London office of the bank was 
established in 1867, and occupies very 
handsome premises at No. 30 Bishops- 
gate, E. C., in the very heart of the 
metropolis. Besides its principal offices 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow and London, the 
bank operates at 182 branches and sub- 
agencies, and details taken from its 
latest balance sheet show the following 
figures : 

Authorized capital £4,500,000 

Paid-up capital and reserve 1,875,000 
Deposits and credit balances 37,000,000 



OFFICERS OF THE BANK 

The Earl of Stair, who held the posi- 
tion of governor of the bank for more 
than a generation, was succeeded in 
1904 by the late Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, K. T., whose lamented death on 
July 6 last removed one of the most 
prominent Scotsmen of his time from 
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the councils of the nation. Lord Bal- 
four has been succeeded in the gover- 
nership by William John Mure, C. B., 
the former deputy governor and senior 
director of the bank. The deputy gov- 
ernor is Lord Elphinstone. 

George John Scott, who held the 
premier place in the administration, has 
been treasurer (general manager) since 
June, 1920. Prior to taking up office 
in the Bank of Scotland, Mr. Scott was 
general manager of the Union Bank of 
Scotland, Limited, and held office as 
their London manager for nine years. 
The secretary of the bank is A. J. Rose, 
who has a life-long connection with the 
institution, and has filled many impor- 
tant offices in the course of his forty 
years’ service. The superintendent of 
branches is W. A. Tait, M. A., the ac- 
countant of the bank is James Brown 
and the cashier, David K. Dewar, all of 
whom have been trained in the service. 
The London manager is J. W. Johnston 
and the Glasgow manager, W. G. Leg- 
gat, officials of long service in the bank. 

It only remains to be said that the 
senior bank if old in years is still young 
in spirit, and in the future it promises 
to maintain the tradition of its past in 
an ever- extending measure. 




Exterior of the Bank of Scotland, London 



T HE most essential thing for all our people to recognize 
is that, in the last analysis, we are all in the same boat 
and sink or swim together. 

The most helpful thing to set prosperity going again is 
to carry that recognition into practice by broad-minded 
and well-conceived co-operation, instead of blaming our 
adversity on the other fellow and trying to get even with 
him. — Otto H. Kahn . 
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Managers’ rooms. Union Discount Company of London, Ltd. 




Board room, Union Discount Company of London, Ltd. 
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Union Discount Company of London, Limited 



Union Discount Company of London, 

Limited 



W HILE many banks in various 
quarters of the world occupy 
premises distinguished in one 
way or the other, few have the honor of 
transacting business on a site more hal- 
lowed to the people of English-speaking 
lands than that of the Union Discount 
Company of London, Limited, whose 
premises at 39 Cornhill are on the site 
of the birthplace of Thomas Gray, 
author of the immortal “Elegy Written 
in a Country Churchyard/* a poem some 
of whose lines, at least, are probably 
more familiar than any other in the 
English tongue. 

Though appropriately marking this 
distinction by the tablet illustrated 
above, this institution has stronger addi- 
tional claims to public interest than the 
historic character of its site. It is, in- 



deed, the largest of the three principal 
discount companies in London, with 
total assets in excess of £47,000,000, 
and representing in its transactions an 
important share of domestic and inter- 
national financing. 

PURPOSE OF FORMATION 

The Union Discount Company of Lon- 
don, Limited, was incorporated April 
24, 1885, under section 22 of the 
Finance Act of 1915 to carry on a bona 
fide banking business in the United 
Kingdom. It was formed for the pur- 
pose of amalgamating the business of 
the General Credit and Discount Com- 
pany, Limited and the United Discount 
Corporation, Limited. The capital is 
divided into 200,000 shares of £10 
each, of which £5 per share, or a total 

/''JN3 T 
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C. R. NUGENT 
Director and manager 



R. C. WYSE 
Deputy manager 




of £1,000,000 is paid up, and £5 per 
share, or an additional total of £l,- 
000,000 is callable. There is a reserve 
fund of £1,000,000 also. 

The business of the company consists 
of (inter alia) discounting bills of ex- 
change and approved bank and mercan- 
tile acceptances receiving money on de- 
posit at call and for fixed periods, open- 
ing current accounts, issuing books of 
checks and paying checks drawn on the 
company payable on demand, making 
advances to customers, dealing in for- 
eign exchange, holding for safe custody 



on behalf of customers* securities and 
other valuables, collection of coupons 
and amounts due on drawn bonds for 
customers, purchases and sales of 
stocks, shares and other securities on 
behalf of customers. It also deals in 
Treasury bills of any maturity. 

The adaptation of the company in 
meeting demands for furnishing more 
ample credit facilities to merchants and 
bankers through its discount and redis- 
count operations is well illustrated by 
the growth in business, as shown in the 
accompanying table : 









RUIb discounted on 
hand at close of 


Total 


Dividends 


Year 


Capital 


Reserve 


each year 


Balance sheet 


Per cent. 


1885 


£1,000,000 


£100,000 


£7,706,339 

13,105,834 


£9,070,451 

15,553,475 


8 


1890 


1,300,000 

1,300,000 


200,000 


9 


1895 


210,000 


15,8254587 


18,658,949 


9 


1900 


1,500,000 


370,000 


15,683,435 


20,246,403 


11 


1905 .. 


1,500,000 


420,000 


15,816,185 


22,139,643 


11 


1910 


1,500,000 


600,000 


18,853,455 


25,033,385 


12 


1915 


1,700,000 


800,000 


20,286,413 


24,1764243 


13 less tax 


1920 


2,000,000 


1,000,000 


41,079,453 


47,118,259 14 less tax 

2 per cent, bonus free 
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View of the board room looking from a committee room 



The profitable nature of the opera- 
tions appears from the figures showing 
net earnings for respective years, as 
herewith : 



been pursued looking to the strength of 
the reserve position, so that in addition 
to the ordinary reserve fund, which on 
December 81, 1920, amounted to £l,- 



PROFITS OF THE UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY OF LONDON, LIMITED 



Net — Dividends subject to tax — 

profit earned paid paid 

£ per. cent. per cent. £ 



Year to 
Dec. 31 

1920 ... 

1919 ... 

1918 

1917 - 

1916 

1916 

1914 

1913 - 



247,690 


24.76 


198,715 


19 . 87 + 


152,191 


17.91 


155,847 


18.83 


145,580 


17.13 


161,992 


19.06 


130,712 


16.34 


149,157 


19.88 



16.86 


168,571 


14 . 38 + 


143,786 


1443 


122,643 


14.33 


121,833 


14.29 


121,468 


13.00 


110,500 


13.45 


107,698 


1327 


99,557 



8peclal 


Carried 


allocations 


forward 


£ 


£ 


50,000 


155,044 


50,000 


126,025 


25,000 


121,096 


25,000 


116,548 


10,000 


107,584 


80,000 


93,421 




121,929 


35,000 


98,915 



(a) Includes £1,565 for interest at five per cent, on new shares for broken period, 
t On increased capital. 



The average distribution of profits 
for the past ten years, allowing for in- 
come tax deducted since 1914, and in- 
cluding several tax-free bonuses, was 
£U 10 10 per cent. 

It will be seen that the earning power 
has been not only well maintained but 
increased, and that steadily a policy has 



000,000, there was on the same date a 
provisional reserve of £138,666, which 
had been built up to this sum by con- 
stant additions every year since 1910, 
when the total was £71,928. 

The position of the company is shown 
in detail in the balance-sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1920: 
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THE UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY OF LONDON, LIMITED 
Balance Sheet, December 31, 1920 
LIABILITIES 

£ s. d. 

To capital account, 200,000 shares of £10 each- 2,000,000 0 0 



Amount paid, £5 per share - 

“ Reserve fund .. 

“ Provident fund - 

“ Loans and deposits, including provision for 

contingencies - 

“ Bills re-discounted 



31,669,303 10 5 

- 12,661,765 2 7 



“ Rebate on bills discounted.. 



Balance at credit of profit and loss account 
for appropriation 323,044 



Less 

Interim dividend (paid last July) £49,000 0 0 

Applied to writing down securities 50,000 0 0 



RESOURCES 



99,000 0 0 



By cash at bankers-. - — - 

“ British Government (including Exchequer Bonds and National 

War Bonds) and other securities - 

“ Loans on securities at call and short dates, and other accounts 

“ Bills discounted, etc 

“ Sundry debit balances 

“ Freehold and leasehold premises, fittings and furniture, at cost, 
less depreciation written off- - — 



DECEMBER 31, 1920 

£ 

To current expenses, including salaries, rent and taxes, 

directors’ fees, and all other charges 

“ Rebate of interest on bills discounted not due, carried 

forward to new account...- 

“ Applied to writing down securities 50,000 

M Interim dividend, paid last July, for half-year at the 

rate of fourteen per cent, per annum, less income tax 49,000 
M Dividend for the final half-year at the rate of four- 
teen per cent, per annum, less income tax 49,000 

M Bonus 2s. per share, free of tax 20,000 



“ Balance carried forward to next account 155,044 



By balance brought forward from December 31, 1919 

“ Gross profits for the year, after making provision for contingencie 



£ 


s. 


d. 


1,000,000 


0 


0 


1,000,000 


0 


0 


138,665 


13 


4 


44,831,068 


13 


0 


424,480 


4 


0 


224,044 


4 


3 


£47,118,258 


14 


7 


£ 


s. 


d. 


1,259,557 


6 


1 


3,019,948 


15 


1 


1,558,415 


1 


6 


41,079,452 


18 


5 


24,702 


15 


1 


176,186 


18 


5 


£47,118,258 


14 


7 


<JDING 






d. £ 


s. 


d. 


64,549 


1 


5 


424,480 


4 


0 


0 






0 






0 






0 






3 






— 323,044 


4 


3 


£812,073 


9 


8 


£ 


s. 


d. 


126,025 


1 


3 


i 686,048 


8 


5 


£812,073 


9 


8 



Balance brought down.— 



£155,044 4 8 
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Committee room 



THE MANAGEMENT 

The officers of the Union Discount 
Company of London, Limited, are : 
Manager, Christopher R. Nugent; dep- 
uty manager, Robert C. Wyse; assis- 
tant managers, F. Nevill Jackson, A. S. 
Russ and C. S. Langley; secretary, W. 
B. Hobbs. 

Directors: Arthur Louis Allen, Sir 
Robert Balfour, Bart., M. P., William 
Thomas Brand, Arthur John Fraser, 
the Hon. Sir William H. Goschen, K. 
B. E., Robert Holland-Martin, C. B., 
Christopher R. Nugent. 

Christopher Robert Nugent, now di- 
rector and manager, was formerly man- 
ager of the United Discount Corpora- 
tion, which in 1885 was amalgamated 
with the General Credit and Discount 
Corporation, under the style of The 
Union Discount Company of London, 
Ld., when he was appointed manager. 
In 1910 he also became a director of 
the company. 

Robert Callander Wyse, the deputy 
manager since February 1 , 1920, was 



for many years a member of the Lon- 
don committee and manager of the Lon- 
don office of Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

Mr. Nugent and Mr. Wyse are well 
known to most of the prominent bank- 
ers of North and South America, the 
Continent of Europe and the Orient, the 
transactions of the company being 
largely of an international nature. 

Arthur Louis Allen joined the board 
in 1915. Previously for many years 
he was a partner in Messrs. L. Messel 
& Company, members of the London 
Stock Exchange. 

Sir Robert Balfour, Bart., M. P., has 
been a member of the board since 1904. 
He is a member of Parliament for the 
Partick Division of Glasgow, and was 
created a baronet in 1911. He is a 
member of the firm of Messrs. Balfour, 
Williamson & Company, and is a direc- 
tor of the Anglo Pacific Trading Cor- 
poration and the British and Foreign 
Marine Insurance Company, of which 
latter corporation he is chairman of the 
London board. 
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The tablet to the memory of Thomas Gray 
illustrated above, affixed to the front of the 
premises of the Union Discount Company of 
London, 39 Comhlll, was the gift of Alderman 
8ir Edward Cooper who In 1920 was Lord 
Mayor of London. The tablet was unveiled In 
Maroh, 1918, by Sir Herbert Warren, K. C. V. O. 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, formerly 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 

The tablet is of bronze, and was designed by 
Sydney Perks. It Includes a medallion portrait 
of the poet, records the dates of his birth and 
death, and quotes the opening line of his best 
known poem, “The Curfew Tolls the Knell of 
Parting Day." 

At the unveiling ceremonies Sir Herbert War- 
ren sketched the life of Gray, who was born 
at 39 Cornhill on December 26, 1716, and bap- 
tized the same day at St. Michael's, the register 
still containing a record of the ceremony. In 
a glowing estimate of the poet’s genius. Sir 
Herbert said that Gray had written the most 
popular poem in the language, remarkable as 
containing so much in so little. Therefore, 
Cornhill did well to remind itself and others 
that he was born there. Of his father, a stock- 
broker, little was known, and the poet owed 
nearly everything to his mother, who in her 
widowhood practised millinery, and sent her son 
to Eton and Cambridge. He was at once a 
scholar, a gentleman and a patriot. Probably 
no writer has done more In so few words to 
reconcile class to classi 



William Thomas Brand joined the 
board in 1885, on the amalgamation of 
the United Discount Corporation, Ltd,, 
with the General Credit and Discount 
Company, Ltd., of which latter com- 
pany he was a director. Mr. Brand is 
also a director of the London Assur- 
ance, London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, Ltd., Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land, Ltd., and the Yorkshire Penny 
Bank. 

Arthur John Fraser joined the board 
in 1891. He was for many years chair- 
man of the London committee of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
is also a director of the London County 
Westminster and Parr's Bank, Ltd. 

Hon. Sir William H. Goschen, K. 
B. E., became a member of the board in 
1909. He is a partner in Goschens & 
Cunliffe (merchant bankers), is also a 
director of the Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land, Ltd., Sun Insurance Office (chair- 
man), Sun Life Assurance Society 
(chairman), and is further: Knight of 
Grace of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, Commissioner of Public Works 
Loan Board, Warden of the Royal 
Chapel of the Savoy, Member House 
Committee of the London Hospital. 

Robert Holland-Martin, C. B. 
(1911), joined the board in 1912. He 
is also a director of the Alliance Assur- 
ance Company, Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins, Ltd., (member of general 
board and London local board). Gas 
Light and Coke Company, and the Lon- 
don and South Western Railway Com- 
pany. He is also chairman County of 
London Territorial Forces Association 
and Honorary Secretary of the Bankers' 
Clearing-house. 
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National Union Bank Building, 209 Washington Street, Boston 



National Union 

T HE National Union Bank of 
Boston has recently moved into 
its new home at 209 Washing- 
ton street. For more than a century the 
bank has been a familiar institution on 
State street, but its consistent growth 
has necessitated its removal to a new 
building, the location selected being on 
Washington street, almost facing the 
old State House, which is still a neigh- 
bor of the bank. The new banking 
rooms are much larger, and more mod- 
ern and convenient than those formerly 



Bank of Boston 

occupied, with increased facilities for 
service. 

Governor John Hancock of Massa- 
chusetts signed the original charter on 
June 27, 1792, when the bank was or- 
ganized by a small group of men. As 
there was one other bank in Boston at 
that time dismal predictions were 
made that the new bank “must inevi- 
tably fail.” But the bank prospered 
from its beginning. 

On State street, in 1826, the Union 
Bank erected its first new b uilding , a 
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Main banking room, north side. National Union Bank, Boston 



structure of such solid and enduring ma- 
terial and so centrally located that it 
continued as the home of the bank until 
its recent change. Under the National 
Bank Act, in 1865, the bank became the 
National Union Bank. This change did 
not effect its long continuity of exis- 
tence and today it holds the distinction 
of being the oldest banking institution 
in the State of Massachusetts. 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

The officers of the bank are: Henry 
S. Grew, president; Lome M. Graves, 
vice-president; John W. Mamo, cash- 
ier; Hubbard B. Mansfield, Ross C. 



Skinner, George W. Simpson, assistant 
cashiers. 

The directors are: Nathaniel H. 

Emmons, president Lawrence Gas Com- 
pany; William Farnsworth, Boston; 
Henry S. Grew, president; Ralph B. 
Williams, trustee; E. Sohier Welch, 
lawyer; Alexander Whiteside, lawyer; 
William Whitman, Jr., Wm. Whitman 
Company, Inc. ; George H. Clough, The 
Russell Company; E. Kent Swift, 
Whitin Machine Works; William S. B. 
Stevens, Boston ; Harry L. Bailey, 
Wellington Sears and Company ; Austin 
T. White, Richards and Company, Inc.; 
Lome M. Graves, vice-president. 



I T is one tkmg to talk about the ideals of peace, but 
tbe bigger thing is to seek tbe actuality. 

— Warren Q. Harding 
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Home National Bank of Meriden, Conn. 



A LTHOUGH the Home National 
Bank of Meriden, Conn., has 
opened a new banking house, 
one of the finest and most modem in 
the state, it is not a new institution, as 
testified by its long and honored history 
in the business and financial circles of 
Meriden. 

The institution is nearly seventy 
years old, having been chartered by the 
Connecticut Legislature as a state bank 
in 1854 . At the time of its formation, 
Meriden business men wanted a bank- 
ing house in the business center, a bank 
for “home benefit” as they expressed it, 
and this ideal of the founders has been 
steadfastly adhered to by every genera- 
tion of the institution's officials. 

The first directors of the bank met on 
August 8 , 1855 , for formal organiza- 




EDGAR J. DOOLITTLE 
President 



tion. They elected S. W. Baldwin, 
president, and A. C. Wetmore, secre- 
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ARTHUR S. LANE 
Vice-president 




CHARLES S. PERKINS 
Cashier 



GEORGE J. SOKEL 
Assistant Cashier 





tary. The first cashier was H. C. 
Young. 

For two years the business of the 
bank was carried on in the rooms of the 
Young Men's Institute on the east side 
of Colony street. The bank later moved 
across the street to the site of the pres- 
ent new structure, where it occupied a 
wooden building. In 1858 the bank pur- 
chased the property and continued busi- 
ness there until 1868, when a fine brick 
building was erected on the same site, 
the old, wooden one having been moved 
away. 

In January, 1857, the bank was auth- 
orized by the Legislature to increase its 
capital stock, $50,000. Two months 
later an issue of $2,000 more was 
authorized, as the subscription to the 
increase had exceeded the amount previ- 
ously authorized. In September, 1859, 
the rapid growth of the bank demanded 
another increase, and it was raised to 
$800,000. On December 24, 1864, it 
was voted to nationalize the bank, and 
increase its capital to $400,000, and in 
January, 1865, business was begun as 



a national bank. The entire history of 
the bank has been one of prosperity, ex- 
cellent business judgment on the part 
of its officials, and a constant increase 
in deposits. 

The opening of the new fireproof 
building at 16 Colony street, marks a 
new milestone in the bank’s history. It 
brings to completion carefully laid 
plans as the new banking rooms are 
commodious, readily accessible and com- 
bine beauty with every modern facility 
for the best business service. The de- 
tails of the equipment and appointments 
of the new building have been thought- 
fully arranged to provide for all the 
needs of clients, and the erection of this 
building has made possible a very sub- 
stantial extension of the facilities of 
banking service. The architects were, 
McKim, Mead and White, New York, 
and the general contractors, Fred T. 
Ley and Company, New York. 

The officers of the bank are: Edgar 
J. Doolittle, president ; Arthur S. Lane, 
vice-president; Charles S. Perkins, 
cashier; George J. Sokel, assistant 
cashier. 



m 
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Spokane Bank Celebrates Thirtieth 
Anniversary 



T HE Old National Bank of Spok- 
ane, Wash., celebrated its thir- 
tieth anniversary on December 
17, 1921. The many flowers that were 
received from banks throughout the 
northwest filled the lobby and sur- 
rounded one of the chief features of the 
celebration, a collection of newspapers 
and photographs showing the history of 
the bank and of the city over the pe- 
riod of thirty years, since it opened its 
doors, December 22, 1891. 

A part of the display consisted of 
photographs of the four business homes 
of the bank during the past thirty years, 
at College and Monroe streets, 1891 ; 
Main and Howard streets, 1892; River- 
side and Wall streets, 1895; Riverside 
and Stevens streets, 1911. 

W. D. Vincent, president of the bank, 
is the only person who was with the 
bank when it opened. He is also, as far 
as is known, the only living stockholder 
who has retained his shares throughout 
that period. His photograph as teller 
in 1891 and one as president in 1921 
were in the lobby display. 

HISTORY OP THE bank's GROWTH 

The bank actually had its inception 
in 1889 as a state institution, known as 
the Pacific Bank. It was situated then 
at the southwest corner of Monroe 
street and College avenue, where the 
Security State Bank now stands. Two 
years later the form of organization 
was changed and a charter was issued 
to it as the Old National Bank. 

Its charter and its first currency is- 
sue are dated December 22, 1891, al- 
though as a matter of fact the charter 
was granted November 28, 1891. 

January 4, 1892, the bank moved 
across the river to the comer of Main 
avenue and Howard street. It remained 
there for three years, when it leased the 
Marble building at Wall street and 
Riverside avenue, now occupied by the 
Fidelity National Bank building. It 
purchased that property and occupied 
it until January, 1911, when it moved 



into its present palatial home at River- 
side avenue and Stevens street. 

Starting in 1891 with $200,000 cap- 
ital, the bank today has $1,600,000 in 
capital and surplus and $18,000,000 in 
deposits. It is the parent organization 
of the Union Trust Company, with 




W. D. VINCENT 

President Old National Bank, Spokane 



$850,000 in capital and surplus and 
$20,000,000 in trust funds; the Union 
Securities Company, with $1,500,000 in 
capital and surplus and $15,000,000 in 
deposits in its various banks, and the 
Old National Bank Building Company, 
with capital and surplus of $1,500,000. 
Through its affiliated concerns the Old 
National now covers the entire Inland 
Empire. 

The modem development and growth 
of the bank really date from the ad- 
vent of D. W. Twohy, now chairman of 
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Lobby display of flowers and historical pictures at the Old National Bank during its thirtieth anniversary week 



the board, as president in 1902 . The 
capita] then was only $200,000 and the 
deposits $ 960 , 000 . 

BANK HOSTS TO OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 

The formal celebration was a dinner 
and dance at which the directors were 
hosts to the officers and their wives. 
The honored guests were “graduates” 
of the bank, former clerks now holding 
official bank positions in nearly every 
Spokane bank and in many throughout 
the northwest. 

Another honored guest was S. R. 
Stem, formerly of Spokane, who was 
one of the original directors of the 
bank. 

D. W, Twohy, chairman of the board 
was toastmaster. Surprise stunts were 
the feature of the evening and were in- 
terspersed with brief talks by execu- 
tives and the “graduates” and with 
chorus singing. 

Special honors were conferred upon 
President W. D. Vincent, the fellow- 
ship club of the Old National Bank and 



Union Trust Company presenting him 
with a huge birthday cake drawn into 
the room by three little girls. Miss 
Catharine O'Hern made the speech of 
presentation. The cake bore the figures 
of “ 30 ” and “ 1891 - 1921 .” The direc- 
tors of the bank gave as their token of 
appreciation, a gold Gruen watch, and 
a chain with thirty links, which were 
presented by T. J. Humbird. 

The annual distribution of Christmas 
bonus checks to the employees of the 
institutions which is usually made the 
day before Christmas was made at the 
dinner. W. J. Kommers, president of 
the Union Trust Company, gave an his- 
torical summary of the Old National, 
and the toastmaster called on most of 
the officers and directors for reminis- 
cences. 



RECORD OF BANK GRATIFYING 

One of the Spokane newspapers com- 
mented on the anniversary as follows: 
“In the cities of the East and even 
of the interior banks that have done 
business continuously for thirty, forty 
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or fifty years are no rarity. In such 
towns as Boston, New York or Phila- 
delphia banks that have been in busi- 
ness a century are not few. Chicago, 
St. Louis and San Francisco have banks 
that have flourished half a century or 
more. 

“But in cities of the young West, the 
West that has risen since the comple- 
tion of the Northern Pacific, banks that 
have had an unbroken career of a gen- 
eration are few. When a city is as 
young as Spokane, the possession of 
such a bank is deserving of commemora- 
tion. The Old National of Spokane is 
deservedly entitled to felicitations on 
rounding its thirtieth milestone.” 




Birthday cake presented to W. D. Vincent, r^sidcn 
of the Old National Bank, Spokane 




Discontinuance of the Subtreasuries 

[From the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury] 



B ETWEEN October 26, 1920 and 
February 10, 1921, the nine 

United States subtreasuries were 
discontinued in accordance with the leg- 
islative, executive and judicial appropri- 
ation act approved May 29, 1920. Many 
important functions of the subtreasuries 
had already been intrusted to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, as depositaries and 
fiscal agents of the United States, and 
as the subtreasuries were discontinued 
their remaining functions were trans- 
ferred to the Treasurer of the United 
States, the mints and assay offices, and 
the Federal Reserve Banks and 
branches. The Treasury Department 
issued the following public statement on 
February 14, 1921, to announce the 
final discontinuance of the subtreas- 
uries : 

In accordance with the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation act, ap- 
proved May 29, 1920, which authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to discontinue the 
subtreasuries of the United States on July 
1, 1921, or at such earlier dates as he might 
deem advisable, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury announces that the subtreasuries have 
all been discontinued in the following order: 



Boston Oct. 26, 1920 

Chicago _.Nov. 8, 1920 

New York Dec. 6, 1920 

San Francisco Dec. 20, 1920 

New Orleans Jan. 6, 1921 

St. Louis Jan. 8, 1921 

Baltimore Jan. 14, 1921 

Philadelphia Feb. 8, 1921 

Cincinnati - — Feb. 10, 1921 

As provided in the statute, the duties 
and functions performed by the subtreas- 
uries have been transferred to the Treas- 
urer of the United States, the mints and 
assay offices, and to Federal Reserve banks 
and branches. 

The closing of the subtreasuries and the 
transfer of their duties and functions have 
been effected without interruption to busi- 
ness and without interference with the finan- 
cial operations of the Government, and it is 
believed that the change will result in sub- 
stantial benefit to the banks and the gen- 
eral public and in better distribution of 
coin and currency throughout the country. 
Moreover, a material economy has been ef- 
fected, not only by the reduction in oper- 
ating expenses effected by abolishing the 
subtreasury establishments but also by the 
elimination of the necessity of keeping with 
the assistant treasurers the working sup- 
plies of coin and currency required to en- 
able them to perform their functions, 
amounting in the aggregate to about $25,- 
000,000. 
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The passing of these institutions 
marked the final disappearance of the 
so-called Independent Treasury system, 
which had been established seventy-five 
years ago for the purpose of carrying 
on the banking and fiscal activities of 
the Government. It dated back to 1846, 
a time when the irresponsible character 
of banking institutions made it neces- 
sary for the Government to devise some 
means for safe-keeping and handling its 
own funds. Prior to that time the Gov- 
ernment’s policy in this regard had not 
been uniform. Until the establishment 
of the First United States Bank public 
money was left in the hands of the col- 
lectors until it was needed. During the 
period of the First United States Bank, 
1791-1811, and the greater part of the 
period of the Second United States 
Bank, 1817-1888, these banks with their 
branches were the principal deposi- 
taries. Between 1811-1817, and again 
between 1888-1846, State banks were 
used as Government depositaries. Fi- 
nancial disturbances, as well as banking 
and currency difficulties, during the lat- 
ter period led to executive recommenda- 
tions in favor of an independent treas- 
ury as early as 1887. The first sub- 
treasury law was passed in 1840, but 
it was repealed the following year. The 
Independent Treasury system was fin- 
ally established in 1846, after another 
period of unsatisfactory experience with 
State banks. The act establishing the 
subtreasuries contemplated and tempo- 
rarily accomplished the complete sepa- 
ration of the Government from the 
banks. The Government for a time be- 
came its own banker; it made collec- 
tions of revenue, handled its disburse- 
ments and transfers, and provided for 
the safe-keeping of its funds without 
making use of banking institutions. 
During the early history of the inde- 
pendent treasury it performed a most 
important service along these lines. 
Safety of Government funds was the 
primary purpose back of its establish- 
ment, and it not only met this require- 
ment but also had a stabilizing influence 
on the currency system. 

The Treasury continued to operate 
on substantially this independent basis 
until 1861, when, at the outbreak of the 



Civil War, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury called upon the banks to assist in 
placing a Government loan. Two years 
afterwards, in 1868, the national bank- 
ing system was established, and national 
banks began to be used as depositaries 
and financial agents of the Government 
to supplement the subtreasuries as 
keepers of public funds. As the na- 
tional-banking system developed the in- 
dependent treasury tended more and 
more to disappear and the Government's 
relations with the banks were multi- 
plied. Then, in 1918, came the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, under which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks were established, 
and authorized, when directed by the 
Secretary of Treasury, to act as de- 
positaries and fiscal agents of the 
United States. Since that time the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has become so 
thoroughly established that not only 
were the subtreasuries no longer needed 
by the Treasury in connection with its 
fiscal operations but the Federal Re- 
serve Banks were already performing 
many of the functions and duties previ- 
ously performed only by the subtreas- 
uries. It was natural that the next step 
should be the final discontinuance of the 
subtreasury system. 

Upon the discontinuance of each sub- 
treasury the assets held therein were 
checked and examined by a Treasury 
committee and transferred to the Treas- 
urer of the United States at Washings 
ton, to the mints and assay offices, and 
to the Federal Reserve Bank or branch 
Federal Reserve Bank located in the 
respective subtreasury city. It was 
found in each case to be feasible to 
transfer moneys and bullion constitut- 
ing part of the trust funds of the Treas- 
ury from the subtreasuries to other 
Treasury offices, and no such transfers 
had to be made to the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

Prior to the discontinuance of the 
subtreasuries the Secretary had issued 
under date of August 80, 1920, instruc- 
tions with respect to the exchange, re- 
placement, and redemption of United 
States paper currency through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, and, under date of 
October 19, 1920, instructions with re- 
spect to exchange and redemption of 
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United States coin, and the performance 
by Federal Reserve Banks of other 
duties and functions theretofore per- 
formed by the subtreasuries. 

Owing to the complete preparations 
made by the Treasury Department, the 
closing of the subtreasuries and the 
transfer of their duties and functions 
were effected without interruption to 
business and without interference with 
the financial operations of the Govern- 
ment. The result has been, on the con- 
trary, the extension of improved cur- 
rency and coin facilities to the country, 
including particularly many sections 
which were inadequately served by the 
subtreasuries. The location and bank- 
ing connections of the Federal Reserve 
Banks and their branches afford a more 
convenient and natural method for the 
equitable distribution of paper currency 
fit for circulation than it was possible to 
secure through the subtreasuries, and 
there has already been a decided im- 
provement throughout the United 
States not only with respect to the con- 



dition of the paper currency but with 
respect to the supply of notes of small 
denominations. 

A material economy has resulted, not 
only by the reduction in operating ex- 
penses effected by abolishing the sub- 
treasury establishments, but also by the 
elimination of the necessity of keeping 
with the assistant treasurers working 
supplies of currency and coin required 
to enable them to perform their func- 
tions, amounting in the aggregate to ap- 
proximately $26,000,000. Nor has it 
been necessary to increase the balances 
of Government funds held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks by reason of Gov- 
ernment funds held by the Federal Re- 
serve banks by reason of their assump- 
tion of subtreasury functions. 

Those employees of the subtreasuries 
who were not eligible for retirement or 
were not transferred to other Govern- 
ment offices were taken over by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, at least under tem- 
porary employment. 



m 



America and the Balance Sheet of Europe* 



P ROBABLY not elsewhere has 
there been brought together so 
much information regarding the 
economic position of Europe and the 
problems confronting the world as may 
be found in the volume by John F. 
Bass and Harold G. Moulton, entitled 
“America and the Balance Sheet of 
Europe.” These gentlemen must be 
credited with extensive and painstaking 
labor, and they have had the further 
advantage of studying the European 
situation on the ground. 

The statistical data are copious, and 
no doubt as accurate as circumstances 
permit. If for no other purpose, this 
book should be read for the amount of 
trustworthy information it contains. 

But while unqualified praise may be 

C iven to the labor of the authors in 
ringing this information together, it 



is difficult to bestow equal commenda- 
tion upon many of their arguments. 

In the first place, contentions to prove 
Germany's inability to meet reparations 
payments might well be “made in 
Germany” rather than in the United 
States. Possibly the same ingenuity 
which Germany displayed in providing 
the means for launching and maintain- 
ing her recent onslaught on civilization 
might enable her to meet the penalties 
imposed by the failure of that enter- 
prise. At least, it is not for this country 
to furnish Germany with excuses for 
not paying. No help from us seems 
to be needed in that direction. 

Nor are the authors much happier 
in dealing with the allied debts due to 



* The authors of “America and the Balance 
Sheet of Europe" are John F. Bass and Harold 
O. Moulton. The publishers are the Ronald 
Press of New York. 
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the United States. They advocate the 
cancellation of the part of these debts 
owing to the Government. And yet they 
tell us (page 26) : “An individual gets 
out of debt by paying his debts ; and it 
is the same with a nation." 

There seem also other disagreements. 
For example, it is declared (page 98): 
“Foreign exchange and foreign trade, 
monetary inflation and Government 
finances are the controlling factors in 
the highly complex and interdependent 
financial organizations of the twentieth 
century." 

But a different attitude is taken (page 
820) in discussing the stabilization of 
exchange. It is here said that “it is 
impossible to begin the process of eco- 
nomic reorganization that is conceded 
to be necessary by stabilizing exchange. 
That is really putting the cart before 
the horse. Those who urge the stabiliz- 
ing of the exchanges as a solution of 
the world problem have begun at the 
wrong end. Several things must first be 
done before stabilization of exchanges 
can be accomplished; and when these 
things have been done the exchange 
situation will in a measure take care of 
itself." 

Some steps considered necessary to 
an approach toward normal economic 
functioning are then enumerated. 

Does this not lead to the conclusion 
that the state of the exchanges is not 
itself a controlling factor but an indi- 
cator of unsound conditions, and that 
when these are corrected the indicator 
will swing back to its normal place? 

An instructive comparison is made 
(page 106) between the prices of agri- 
cultural commodities in the United 
States and the prices of other commo- 
dities. The former are reported as 
about 18 per cent, higher than the 1918 
figures, while household furnishing are 
still about two and one-half times the 
pre-war prices, prices of building mate- 
rials about double those of 1913, and 
a number of other groups in excess of 
50 per cent, above the pre-war level. 
The consequences of this situation are 
thus pointed out (page 107) : “If ag- 

ricultural prices remain at or near their 
present levels, the resulting low pur- 
chasing power among the farmers of 



the world will in the end drag the 
prices of the other groups of commodi- 
ties down close to the same level. A 
lagging demand for the products of 
manufacturing industry throughout the 
vast agricultural areas of the country 
will exert a persistent pressure for a 
continuance of the process of industrial 
and labor liquidation." 

How little people understand the 
real effects of the war is thus forcefully 
stated (page 188): “It is one of the 
most amazing illustrations of the prac- 
tical universality of economic ignorance 
that most people should have confidently 
believed that four years of concentrated 
wealth destruction had nlaced the world 
in a position to expand its scale of con- 
sumption. The bitter truth has not even 
yet come home to more than the merest 
fraction of the world's population, that 
the war means lower standards of living 
for the world as a whole for at least a 
generation. Until this truth does pene- 
trate the masses of mankind, there is 
little hope of checking the progressive 
reduction of wealth-producing power 
that is now occurring." 

Passing by the familiar economic dif- 
ficulties in the way of collecting the 
allied debts, it will be interesting to 
note these “moral reasons" (page 330): 

“There is, moreover, another reason 
why we should cancel the greater part 
of the allied indebtedness. By so. do- 
ing we can both regain our traditional 
reputation for fair dealing, and promote 
a new spirit of co-operation in the solu- 
tion of world problems. The truth is 
that the greater part of the European 
debt was contracted between the date of 
our entrance into the war and Armistice 
Day. Unable to place large armies in 
the field, we were nevertheless equipped 
to furnish the supplies and munitions of 
war, without which the allied armies 
must have succumbed before American 
man power could have been placed in 
the field. Every consideration of square- 
ness and fair dealing requires that we 
count these loans as a part of our con- 
tribution to the war. There is no more 
reason why we should charge the 
Allies for the materials and supplies re- 
quired than for the cast of our army, 
or for the loss of our men after they 
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actually got into the field — unless, in- 
deed, we prize our dollars more than 
we do our .flesh and blood.'* 

But „ the authors' generosity does not 
stop here. They propose to make a 
gift of some of our gold to the Euro- 
pean nations whose currencies are de- 
preciated. In discussing means for re- 
storing the gold standard in Europe, 
it is said (page 348) : “A second method 
would be to ask the United States and 
neutral nations having excess gold to 
give or loan this gold to the nations 
requiring it. Details need not be con- 
sidered here." 

It is perhaps just as well that the 
details of this magnificent adventure 
in generosity are omitted. 

The summarized proposals of a re- 
construction program are here given: 

I. The Fundamental Economic Re- 
quirements 

1. Domestic production must be 
increased in every country. 

2. Balanced international trade 
must be restored. 

3. The gold standard must be re- 
stored. 

4. National budgets must be bal- 
anced. 

II. What Europe Must Do 

1 . Reduce reparation demands 
and cancel inter-European 
war debts. 

2. Eliminate the tariff and trade 
barriers set up in the new 
countries of central and east- 
ern Europe, and restore in- 
ternational transportation 
routes. 

3. Reduce tariff and trade re- 
strictions in western Europe, 
and abandon governmental 
support to national combina- 
tions for export trade and 
foreign exploitation. 

4. Repudiate the vast bulk of the 
issues of paper currency and 
domestic bonds in central and 
eastern Europe, and reduce 
the paper circulation in the 
nations of western Europe. 

5. Balance national budgets in 
all European countries, 



through a reduction of interest 
charges on Government debts. 
Governmental economy, and 
especially disarmament. 

III. What the United States Must Do 

1. Cancel allied debts to the 
United States Government. 

2. Lower our own tariff duties. 

3. Contribute a portion of our 
gold reserve for the restora- 
tion of the gold standard in 
Europe. 

4. Make some additional loans 
for purely reconstructive pur- 
poses. 

5. Reduce armaments. 



Space does not permit the examina- 
tion of these proposals in detail. Of 
one of them it is said (page 354) : 

“Disarmament — thorough-going re- 
duction of the naval and military estab- 
lishments of the world — is the only 
certain means of preventing far- 
reaching economic and social disaster. 
No mere curtailment of the rate of 
increase of armaments, or limitation of 
military expenditures to their present 
appalling totals, will suffice to balance 
European budgets and place the world 
once more on the high road to economic 
prosperity. Disarmament is an impera- 
tive necessity. The road to disarma- 
ment lies through Paris. Unless and 
until France is given some sort of 
genuine assurance that she is not to be 
left to the mercy of a revengeful Ger- 
many there can be no general reduction 
of military expenditures in Europe. An 
association of nations alone will make 
possible any effective guarantees, and 
in consequence any substantial allevia- 
tion of the burden of militarism." 

It is stated (page 357) “that there 
is no possibility of accomplishing the 
ends desired without an association of 
nations. But an important part of this 
program, specifically that relating to 
disarmament, has been begun at 
Washington, and economic measures are 
to be further acted on at Genoa, and 
without the indispensable association: of 
nations. 

Have not the authors more correctly 
stated the case on page 131 ? 

“More than anything else the co- 
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operation of relatively strong govern- 
ments, such as those of Great Britain 
and the United States, is required in 
promoting peace and re-establishing 
trade and industry.” 

Here is a natural line of co-operation, 
as distinguished from the artificial and 
heterogeneous League of Nations* and it 
seems thus far to be functioning with 
smoothness and efficiency. 



“America and the Balance-Sheet of 
Europe” is a thought-stimulating book 
that should shock Americans out of their 
indifference to problems that are vital 
to our national prosperity, and that 
will help to dispel the easy optimism 
with which too many of us are prone 
to regard a situation still fraught with 
grave economic and political dangers. 



m 



The Triumph of Good Will 



'Theodore Gardner smith, 

senior vice-president of the Central 
Union Trust Company, of New York, 
writing on “The Triumph of Good 
Will” in the latest number of Central 
Union Topics , the monthly publication 
of the Central Union Club, stresses the 
change that is taking place in the 
spirit of the world and declares that 
the voice of a new generation has 
spoken. 

“It is certain that there can be no 
Peace, except that which is based upon 
good will, and I am disposed to think 
that men of good will are in the way 
of gaining the eventual ascendency over 
human affairs, affairs domestic and for- 
eign, affairs national and international. 
I do not underestimate the quantity of 
sheer malevolence and ill-will, which 
has figured in human fortunes, and is 
still to be reckoned with; neither do I 
underestimate the difficulties that the 
world will have to go through, but what 
I count of most importance at the mo- 
ment is the evidence which day to day 
history is furnishing of the working of 
the spirit of benevolence — ‘good will/ 

“There can be no assured peace 
among men, except as good will pre- 
vails. Mankind may not have lived long 
enough on this earth to have learned the 
lesson of his past, with its tragedy of 
anger, of hates and fears, of greed, 
prejudice, envy, malice and distrust, 
but it does look as though we were at 
the beginning of better things. If there 



has at last dawned on man a realization 
of what he can achieve through good 
will, that will which applies the Golden 
Rule of doing to others that which we 
would have them do to us, then the day 
may not be far distant, when history 
will draw a red line under man’s tragic 
past, the line that closes the account 
of war and marks the opening of the 
account of Peace. 

“Let us regard the present and the 
future in the light of this new hope, 
which is rising on man’s horizon. We 
all can see the huge, disquieting out- 
lines of the problems which loom before 
us, problems so difficult as to deserve 
to be called stupendous. Their solution 
will require a world of good will, but 
as men turn to good will and proceed 
to accomplish the works of peace, they 
create for themselves the conditions 
which render the solution of all prob- 
lems relatively easy, and no difficulties 
can present themselves as an occasion 
for despair. It takes peace to enable 
understandings to be reached, but as 
approach is made in the spirit of good 
will to every attempt at understanding, 
in all the fields of man’s endeavor, poli- 
tical, financial, commercial and social, 
we can be sure that the task of reach- 
ing an agreement on every subject will 
be a lighter burden, and new values 
will appear to reward the efforts of 
men, and there will be a new sense of 
security in our civilization.” 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 



The Bankers Magazine has secured the serv- 
ices of a capable bank credit man to answer 
the inquiries of readers on current problems of 
the credit manager. Questions of general in- 
terest to credit men and bankers will be an- 
swered and only the initials of the person ask- 
ing the question will be used. In case the ques- 
tion is not one of particular interest to bank 
credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered 
intelligently, it Is requested that they be direct 
and to the point but that sufficient necessary 
detail be Included to enable the editor to draw 
the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, 
The Bankers Magazine, 253 Broadway. New 
York. — Editor. 

QUESTION: In passing upon a credit 
risk, is there a definite ratio of bank lines 
to working capital which can be considered 
normal? In other words, would you as a 
bank credit officer loan a commercial cus- 
tomer a sum of money equal to possibly 
75 per cent, or 100 per cent, of his working 
capital or would you limit his borrowings 
from your institution to a smaller amount? 
—A. R. 

ANSWER: Your question is one which 
must necessarily be answered in generali- 
ties, and we very much doubt if there is any 
general rule which can be laid down. Every 
credit risk must be based and judged upon 
the merits of the case, and the mere fact 
that a certain amount of working capital is 
in evidence, is not in itself sufficient reason 
for loaning money. Nearly all credit men 
agree that the element of character is the 
first requisite in establishing a borrowing 
connection. If the client has a poor char- 
acter and a dishonorable record of one kind 
nr another, it is never advisable to extend 
credit except with the best kind of collat- 
eral. The second consideration is ability 
and experience. No matter how reputable 
a character the prospective borrower may 
have or how much financial responsibility, 
his chances of success are quite doubtful if 
he or his close associates have not had at 
least a fair amount of experience in the 
particular business in which they are en- 
gaged; or unless, of course, they show 
marked ability along that line. Assuming, 
therefore, that the elements of character, 
ability and experience are in evidence, we 
may look into and analyze the financial 
strength of the business. Should the busi- 
ness be a very new one, it is fairly probable 
that a considerable portion of the paid in 
capital would be on hand and it would 
hardly be necessary to borrow at the very 
beginning. In fact, as most banks require 
that certain balances be carried for a time 
as a basis for the granting of accommo- 
dation on a discount basis, it is seldom the 



case that borrowings are instituted at the 
very inception of the business. Later on, 
say in six or eight months or after the busi- 
ness has made some headway, and after a 
trial balance or statement has been drawn 
off, it is without doubt permissible to seek 
bank accommodation. If the proposition 
is found to be a clean cut one, as we have 
assumed, and checkings in trade and pos- 
sibly competitive circles are entirely satis- 
factory, the banker should be willing to en- 
courage the business by granting a moder- 
ate line of credit. No general rule can be 
laid down as to the amount, but if the 
proposition is a small one, with a working 
capital of less than $50,000, the parties 
should no doubt be held to a line of 10 per 
cent, or 15 per cent., at least for the time 
being. Too large an amount of accom- 
modation might cause the principals to 
spread out unduly or incline them toward 
speculation, and until the business, there- 
fore, is on a firmly established basis and 
making moderate headway, the banker 
should be very conservative in his commit- 
ment. As there are many more failures, 
proportionately, among smaller business 
concerns than large ones, and as it seems 
easier for a small concern to become in- 
volved and impair its capital because of 
sudden adversity than a large one, it Is 
somewhat generally believed that the total 
bank lines of a concern having a working 
capital of approximately $100,000 should be 
limited to about 50 per cent. If the busi- 
ness is a particularly staple one, the 
merchandise not subject to merited depre- 
ciation, and all essentials of a good credit 
risk in evidence, some bankers might be in- 
clined to assume this 50 per cent credit risk. 
Others, of a more conservative nature, how- 
ever, would no doubt prefer that the con- 
cern have two borrowing connections and 
that each bank loan up to 95 per cent, of 
the working capital. Assuming that the 
borrower has larger resources and a work- 
ing capital of several hundred thousand 
dollars, it is not uncommon for bank lines 
to equal or even exceed 100 per cent, of 
working capital. The risk in such a case 
would be split up among several banks and 
probably none of them would have commit- 
ments of more than ten or twenty per cent. 
The fact that a concern has bank lines of 
100 per cent, does not mean that the full 
amount of accommodation would be in use 
at all times, and in fact it would very 
probably happen that one bank would be 
used while the borrower was cleaned up at 
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another institution. Also, in case the per- 
centage of 100 per cent, included funds 
obtainable through the services of a com- 
mercial paper broker, it would be very 
essential for the borrower to have open 
bank lines sufficient to care for all commer- 
cial paper outstanding at any time. The 
reason for this is that in case the broker 
was unable to “float” new paper when cer- 
tain notes matured, the customer would 
have his banks to fall back upon. In case 
all bank lines were in use at the time the 
borrower might find himself in a predica- 
ment which could not be easily righted. As 
mentioned in the foregoing no definite ratio 
of borrowings to working capital can be 
laid down, but unless a concern is in a par- 
ticularly staple line, or unless the business 
itself requires particularly large borrow- 
ings at times because of its seasonal nature, 
it would seem desirable to limit total lines 
to 100 per cent. 

QUESTION : Is it advisable for a banker 
to ask a borrower for a trial balance, and 
if so, should it be set up on the regular 
statement analysis form? — E. S. B. 

ANSWER: It is generally believed that 
where a customer has but a moderate net 
worth, has been a rather steady borrower, 
and considerable time has elapsed since 
receipt of last statement, that a request for 
a trial balance can be made. A trial bal- 
ance has been described as merely a list of 
the respective debit and credit balances, as 
the case may be, of all the various ledger 
accounts, remaining open at the time. In 
other words, none of the nominal accounts, 
such as wages, interest, sales, et cetera, has 
been closed out into profit and loss account, 
and items such as merchandise inventory, 
capital and surplus, or net worth if a part- 
nership, remain on the books at exactly the 
same figures as of the previous statement 
date. Practically the only figures in a 
trial balance, therefore, which can be of 
particular interest to a banker are cash, re- 
ceivables, and notes and accounts payable. 
The merchandise item can of course be ap- 
proximated by the customer with a fair 
degree of accuracy, should he care to do so. 
By analysing or setting up the foregoing 
items on the statement analysis form, the 
credit man can obtain a sufficient idea of 
the net quick asset position of the concern 
to enable him to pass upon any moderate 
loan in question. In transferring a trial 
balance to the bank statement analysis form, 
some banks follow the practice of including 
all items thereon, such as wages, factory ex- 
pense, insurance, etc. Although these items 
are expenses of the business and are of 



course found in the debit column of the trial 
balance, along with the assets, that are 
nevertheless not assets, and later on in the 
process of closing the books are eliminated 
into profits or loss and finally reflected in 
the net worth. If these items are set up 
on the statement analysis form among the 
assets, they more or less take on the ap- 
pearance of assets, and anyone glancing 
over such figures in a cursory manner might 
be mislead or at least not benefited by see- 
ing them. A banker can obtain some idea 
of how business is being run by studying 
over the various operating items in a trial 
balance, but the fact that they are set up 
on a statement analysis form is of little or 
no assistance. Cash, receivables, estimated 
merchandise, and quick indebtedness are 
the principal items to be set up. The giv- 
ing of a trial balance from time to time 
may have somewhat of a moral effect on a 
customer, as he is really placing a financial 
synopsis of his business before the banker, 
and is not exactly sure how such figures will 
be interpreted. Also, he will seldom give 
such figures if he has anything to conceal. 
One manufacturer was recently heard to re- 
mark that he might as well go out of busi- 
ness as to give a trial balance at the par- 
ticular time. 



QUESTION: In analysing a balance 
sheet, is it proper to include the item of 
supplies among the quick assets? If not, 
please state the reason therefor. — A. F. D. 



ANSWER: Supplies are not ordinarily 
included with the quick assets. During the 
course of the year’s operations they are usu- 
ally charged off into profit and loss, as part 
of the expenses of the business, and any 
which are remaining at the end of the year 
can hardly be considered in the class of 
qujck, assets such as cash, receivables, mer- 
chandise or Liberty Bonds. Quick assets, 
as the name implies, are those that can be 
liquidated at about one hundred cents on 
the dollar in case of trouble, and a con- 
servative credit man should not include 
therein any item whose quick nature is in 
doubt. The item of supplies is ordinarily 
very small and its treatment one way or 
another does not seriously affect the current 
ratio. Where the amount is large, however, 
and the current ratio might be seriously 
lowered by the exclusion of this item from 
the current assets, it might be well to make 
somewhat of an investigation into the nature 
of these supplies. Should it be found that 
they consist of unused paper of a market- 
able quality such as is used for catalog or 
other purposes, good lumber in its original 
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condition or possibly coal or staple articles 
of hardware, it might be permissible to class 
these articles, or a certain percentage of 
them, as quick. However, this should not 
be done unless one is very sure that there 
Is a fair market for the supplies in question. 
As a general rule, the credit man should 
class supplies among the slow assets. 




Devotes Volume to Discussion 
of Federal Reserve System 

HpHE January volume of the Annals 
A of the American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Science is given over 
entirely to a discussion of the Federal 
Reserve System — Its Purpose and 
Work. At the end of seven years of op- 
eration, during* which the Reserve 
Ranks were put to the severe test im- 
posed by war conditions, the Reserve 
System is little understood by business 
men. The operations of the Reserve 
Banks, and particularly their relations 
to member banks, are apparently great- 
ly misunderstood. The purpose and 
^piri^ of the Reserve Act is plainly not 
comprehended by a great majority of 
people. Among these must be included 
members of Congress and leaders of 
various farm organizations. The con- 
clusion as to this apparently general 
misunderstanding of the System is war- 
ranted by the suggestions and plans for 
changing or amending the Reserve Act 
by adding provisions not in harmony or 
entirely out of harmony with the spirit 
of the law and the plans and intentions 
of its framers. 

The volume of the Annals has a time- 
liness which lifts it out of classification 
as academic. The articles are written 
by then practically familiar with Re- 
serve Bank operations or by economists 
who have made particular study of the 
questions discussed. It is, therefore, a 
work of high authority and is so nearly 
up to date that the current operations 
of the War Finance Corporation are 



considered in their relations to the op- 
erations of the Reserve Banks. The re- 
discount rates of the Reserve Banks are 
considered in their relation to and effect 
on business. There is an article on the 
“Popular and Unpopular Activities of 
the Reserve Banks/' Another gives a 
study of agricultural and commercial 
loans by a Reserve Bank. 

The volume is divided into sections. 
The first section, “Before the Reserve 
Act,” gives an outline of banking his- 
tory in the United States, and the 
causes that led up to the demand for 
banking reform. The “Studies of the 
National Monetary Commission” and 
the succeeding movements, including 
the story of the Federal Reserve Act 
in Congress, are other articles, with the 
operations of the Aldrich- Vreeland 
Emergency Currency Act as a conclud- 
ing article in the section. 

In Section II — “The Purposes of the 
Federal Reserve Act” are t^o articles. 
One is “The Reserve Act in its Implicit 
Meaning,” and the other “The Pur- 
poses of the Federal Reserve Act as 
shown by Its Explicit Provisions.” 

Section III is devoted to the opera- 
tion of the System. 




“Excerpts from New York 
Banking Laws” 

ARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. of 
A New York have published a 
handy pocket edition of “Excerpts from 
Banking Laws of the State of New 
York.” It includes all important 
amendments to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of directors, trustees and officers 
up to the close of the session of the 
New York State Legislature, which ad- 
journed on April 16, 1921. 

A memorandum of the sections which 
are of special interest to directors and 
trustees is included in front of page 1, 
a complete index following the text. 
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Concerning Calendars 



T HE customs of other days and the 
pictures of such a “grown-up" 
city as New York when it was 
“young" will always interest the pres- 
ent generation. The Chemical National 
Bank of New York has used such a 
theme on its calendar for 1922 , in show- 
ing views of New York as far back as 
one hundred years ago. The incidents 
presented are chosen from the pub- 
lished history of the bank, which is now 
being revised for the one hundredth 
anniversary in 1924 . The pages of the 
calendar reproduced here trace the his- 
tory of the bank from its organization 
in 1828 to its present location in down- 
town New York. 

This is the first year that the Chem- 
ical Bank has issued a calendar, and 
the department of publicity has aimed 
to make it of historic and artistic inter- 
est without any of the usual marks of 
an advertisement. It is entirely the 
product of the Chemical staff, every de- 
tail having been worked out carefully 
by them. 

The aim of all banks is to have a cal- 
endar that will fit into the needs of the 
office or home and will stand out among 
the numbers of calendars that are re- 



ceived at the first of every year, as the 
most useful or most artistic. The Irv- 
ing National Bank of New York has 
issued a large business calendar which 
particularly suits the needs of an office. 
The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton has always used a single page cal- 
endar on which all the months can be 
readily seen. This is very useful for 
those who must refer constantly to 
other months of the year. The Bohe- 
mian Industrial Bank of Prague, Czech- 
oslovakia, has issued the same kind of 
calendar. 

The Union National Bank of Phila- 
delphia and the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company of New York 
have followed their usual custom of re- 
producing paintings of great moments 
in American history. The former has 
used the painting of “Washington Pre- 
senting His Credentials to General 
Braddock" and the latter “The Dawn 
of the Republic," depicting General 
Washington in winter quarters at Val- 
ley Forge. 

The Banque d'Hochelaga of Mon- 
treal, among other banks, has repro- 
duced a photograph of the bank. 

The aim of having a calendar as an 
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advertisement is to have the name of 
the hank before the client throughout 
the entire year, and such an aim is cer- 
tainly fulfilled in the memopad desk 
calendar which is distributed by the 
Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. The Hamilton Trust Company 
of Paterson, N. J., has also used this 
idea, varying it only in having one 



page of the calendar show a full week, 
with a blank space for each day’s memo- 
randums. This makes a very useful 
calendar for the housewife. 

This bank, besides its large calendar, 
has issued a small one, about two by 
three inches, in a very attractive color 
scheme. It makes a useful little desk 
calendar, and is more likely to be placed 
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in a spot in the home where it will con- 
stantly be referred to than is a large 
calendar, which is useful in the office, 
but too large for the home. 

Some banks this year have followed 
the plan of sending out cards to their 
patrons, notifying them that they have 
a calendar for them at the bank, if they 
wish to call for it or have it sent to 



them. If thought is given to the cal- 
endar selected, this saves waste by send- 
ing them only to persons who will want 
them. If the calendar appeals to the 
individual because it supplies a partic- 
ular need, he will be glad to take the 
extra effort to get it and be more likely 
to retain it when it comes to the home 
or desk. 




The Farming Interests of the United 

States 

Views of President Harding and Senator Capper 



I T is the belief of some of the most 
thoughtful observers of present 
conditions that there can be no re- 
turn of prosperity until the farming in- 
terests of the United States are more 
fully cared for. The views of Presi- 
dent Harding and of Senator Capper 
of Kansas, presented below, will there- 
fore be found of special present inter- 
est. 

From the President’s annual message: 

Something more than tariff protection is 
required by American agriculture. To the 
farmer has come the earlier and the heavier 
burdens of readjustment. There is actual 
depression in our agricultural industry, 
while agricultural prosperity is absolutely 
essential to the general prosperity of the 
country. 

Congress has sought very earnestly to 
provide relief. It has promptly given such 
temporary relief as has been possible, but 
the call is insistent for the permanent solu- 
tion. It is inevitable that large crops lower 
the prices and short crops advance them. 
No legislation can cure that fundamental 
law. But there must be some economic 
solution for the excessive variation in re- 
turns for agricultural production. 

It is rather shocking to be told, and to 
have the statement strongly supported, that 
9,000,000 bales of cotton raised on American 
plantations in a given year will actually be 
worth more to the producers than 13,000,- 
000 bales would have been. Equally shock- 
ing is the statement that 700,000,000 bushels 
of wheat raised by American farmers would 



bring them more money than a billion bush- 
els of wheat raised by American farmers 
would bring them more money than a billion 
bushels. Yet these are not exaggerated 
statements. In a world there are tens of 
millions who need food and clothing which 
they cannot get, such a condition is sure 
to indict the social system which makes it 
possible. 

In the main the remedy lies in distribu- 
tion and marketing. Every proper encour- 
agement should be given to the co-opera- 
tive marketing programs. These have 
proven very helpful to the co-operative 
communities in Europe. In Russia the co- 
operative community has become the recog- 
nized bulwark of law and order, and Saved 
individualism from engulfment in social 
paralysis. Ultimately they will be ac- 
credited with the salvation of the Russian 
state. 

There is the appeal for this experiment. 
Why not try it? No one challenges the 
right of the farmer to a larger share of the 
consumer’s pay for his product; no one can 
dispute that we cannot live without the far- 
mer. He is justified in rebelling against 
the transportation cost. Given a fair return 
for his labor, he will have less occasion to 
appeal for financial aid; and given assur- 
ances that his labors shall not be in vain, 
we reassure all the people of a production 
sufficient to meet our national requirement 
and guard against disaster. 

The base of the pyramid of civilization 
which rests upon the soil is shrinking 
through the drift of population from farm 
to city. For a generation we have been 
expressing more or less concern about this 
tendency. Economists have warned and 
statesmen have deplored. We thought for 
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a time that modern convenience and the 
more intimate contact would halt the move- 
ment, but it has gone steadily on. Perhaps 
only grim necessity will correct it, but we 
ought to find a less drastic remedy. 

• » • « 



Speech of Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas , United States Senate, De- 
cember 20: 

Mr. President, I listened with great in- 
terest yesterday and today to the discus- 
sion of the bill which proposes to place a 
farmer on the Federal Reserve Board. I 
am heartily in favor of the measure. I 
favor it not only because I know it will be 
helpful to the agricultural interests of the 
country but because it would be for the 
best interests of the whole country. I think 
if we had had on the board a big, broad, 
fair-minded farmer, a man who had an in- 
timate knowledge of conditions as they 
actually existed in the West, the farmers 
and stockmen of the Middle West would 
not have been compelled to dump their 
grain and live stock on the market a year 
ago at the most critical time and compelled 
to take ruinous prices. 

The farmers of the country, and more 
especially the agricultural organizations of 
the country, are deeply interested in this 
measure and anxious to see it passed. In 
resolutions adopted only a couple of weeks 
ago by the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Farmers* Union, held at Topeka, an 
organization which has a membership of 
almost a million, I find this declaration: 

“We demand an equitable pro rata rep- 
resentation of agriculture on the governing 
boards of the Federal Reserve banking sys- 
tem as a means of converting a great neces- 
sary agency that has become a banker’s 
bank into a financial institution to serve all 
the interests of all the people.” 

' Among other interesting declarations in 
this report from this important convention 
held in my home city I nnd this: 

“We desire to express our appreciation of 
the interest shown Dy those members of the 
House and Senate who have formed an agri- 
cultural bloc in Congress for the many 
things they have thus been able to do for the 
farmers of the United States, especially the 
revival of the War Finance Board.” 

Mr. President, doubtless it has been ob- 
served that eastern newspapers and eastern 
business men are viewing the so-called agri- 
cultural bloc in the Senate and House with 
some disfavor. Frequently the “bloc” is re- 
ferred to by them as a “menace to good 
government,” as “setting the interests of 
the few against the welfare of the many,” 
as “demanding special privileges in legis- 
lation for the class it represents,” and so 
forth. 

Also, may have been noted, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the letter from Otto Kahn, Wall 
street banker, summoning “business men” to 



rally round the American business men’s 
committee and save the country from the 
machinations of the farm bloc. In it Mr. 
Kahn disclaims any intent to form a busi- 
ness bloc where, I assume, it has long been 
popularly supposed that business sat on the 
right hand of government 

Bache , s Review, published by a Wall 
street banking house, prints a long blast 
against the “bloc” because this group of 
men gave their support to the Republican 
majority which enacted the tax bill. 

Mr. President, I doubt if one can imagine 
how strangely all this reads to many people 
in the West who have long ago accepted the 
idea that big business and finance is an es- 
tablished, highly powerful, highly efficient 
political factor at Washington. 

However, the critic who has astonished 
the country with his criticism is the chief 
of the War Department, Mr. Secretary 
Weeks, in his recent speech to New York 
business men. In a general attack upon a 
Congress whose achievements are consid- 
ered somewhat epochal, not only did the 
Secretary of War find nothing good to say 
of any of the constructive measures enacted 
at the extra session in behalf of the farm- 
ing industry and approved by signature of 
the President, but he condemned much of it 
as unsound economically, one must infer, 
because it was introduced by the so-called 
farm bloc. 

It may be said, and I think it should be 
said, that the country, as a whole, as well 
as the President, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and many other persons fully com- 
petent to pass on such matters and speak 
with authority, hold quite the contrary opin- 
ion to that of Mr. Weeks. Many of them 
have said that the best thing the last Con- 
gress did was to pass these desperately 
needed measures. 

Some«of this adverse comment against the 
bloc might be considered not without its 
tinge of humor were it not so beside the 
point, within the shadow of a very real na- 
tional calamity — the collapse of this coun- 
try’s most vital industry, a collapse from 
which an unusually well-informed Secretary 
of Agriculture says it will take at least five 
years to rally. Agriculture is sick, and 
when agriculture is sick business invariably 
will be found ailing. 

In the shadow of such a national calamity, 
are differing opinions in regard to the merits 
of a tax bill which probably will be super- 
seded within the coming year so vastly im- 
portant? 

At least in the case of the larger issue, Mr. 
President, it would seem that East and West 
are vitally and equally concerned; that here 
at least we have interests in common, and 
stand, or should stand, on common ground. 

The Nation should rejoice that at this 
time it has a President so wide awake to 
the needs of agriculture as is President 
Harding. His. recent message to Congress 
was an impressive statement of the require- 
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ments and an indorsement of the farm 
bloc’s relief program. 

Mr. President, I think it can be shown 
tnat the so-called farm bloc is not attempt- 
ing bulldozing methods to obtain legislation, 
but rather that it is doing its manful best 
to get needed things done, and as speedily 
and as well done as possible. 

AIMS OF THE AGRICULTURAL BLOC 

Speaking as one of this group interested, 
I can say that it has no desire to hold up 
Congress, nor anybody else; that its pro- 
gram is, first of all, directed toward better- 
ing the general welfare; that it has worked 
in the open and has not attempted to in- 
terfere in any way with other programs. 
In the circumstances, then, it should not be 
so very difficult to convince eastern business 
men that the so-called bloc really is render- 
ing the country a greater service at this 
time than any other group of men. 

Business has lost billions by permitting 
speculators to prey on American farmers. 
It is losing other billions today because it 
will not demand that farmers be given a 
square deal. Would it not be better to have 
the “bloc” than to have everything blocked? 
The most frequent criticism of Congress 
that we hear is about its inaction or failure 
to get things done. As I understand it, 
what the people want is results from Con- 
gress. It is this compelling need of get- 
ting results that has brought the so-called 
agricultural bloc together and has inspired 
afi its activities. 

I feel certain if these critics knew the 
actual conditions in rural America as the 
members of this group know them, and if 
they were in touch with what these men are 
trying to do, all opposition to its efforts 
would cease. Notwithstanding what these 
critics may sav, the agricultural group has 
never asked for class legislation. It has 
never attempted to dictate to the majority. 
We who are of it have simply united our 
efforts for measures that we knew were for 
the good of the country as a whole. 

When an $80,000,000,000 industry capable 
of supplying the Nation annually with $22,- 
000,000,000 of new wealth and fifty per cent 
of its bank deposits is well-nigh prostrate, 
it would seem that rescue parties might 
better be hailed with joy than viewed with 
alarm, also that whatever will promote the 
primary industry of food production might 
well be thought as of the common good 
rather than as class legislation and a menace. 

Statistics running back half a century 
show that business failures generally vary 
in number in inverse ratio with the money 
value of crops per acre in the preceding 
year. When crop values are high, business 
failures the following year are few, and 
vice versa. This year, following an equally 
disastrous year in 1920, farmers are getting 
from 80 to 90 cents in their local market 
for wheat which cost them $1.87 to pro- 
duce, and from 20 to 25 cents for com 



which cost then 60 cents a bushel to grow.. 
The live-stock farmer is a still heavier loser. 

Within the last five years in one Kansas* 
county hogs have decreased from 83,000 to 
little more than 15,000, while the com acre- 
age is seventy per cent less than six years 
ago. I have these figures from the county 
farm agent of the state. 

The president of the Oklahoma State 
Board of Agriculture says Oklahoma has 
48,000 farms without a steer on them, and 
that Oklahoma has 800,000 fewer stock cat- 
tle than in 1909. 

Stocks of cured beef on October 1 were 
the lowest ever reported to the Bureau of 
Markets, being 4,000,000 pounds less than 
a year ago; 17,000,000 pounds less than the 
five-year average. These are Government 
figures. It looks as if very shortly beefsteak 
will, indeed, be beefsteak. 

But what I fear most, Mr. President, Is 
that as a Nation we are regarding the pres- 
ent condition of agriculture merely as a 
passing effect of the World War, not as the 
culmination of long-standing conditions ad- 
verse to the economic health of this industry 
which the war has only intensified and 
hastened. 

One of the most successful and respected 
farmers in the United States, J. R. Howard, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, has declared that one and a 
half millions of the six million farmers of 
the country would today be insolvent if 
compelled to meet their obligations. 

A farmer who has really farmed writes 
met 

“Every colt, hog and steer I raise costs 
me more than I get for it; most of my 
wheat cost me more than I was paid for it; 
the taxes on some of my land are more than 
I can get off the land.* 



IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE TO 
THE NATIONAL PROSPERITY 



Mr. President, this decline of our agricul- 
tural industry has been going on in every 
agricultural State, and yet this Nation to- 
day would be flat on its back if it were 
not for agriculture and this year’s crop. 
Sold at a loss, as these crops have been, 
when marketable at all under the excessive 
freight rates, they have been the cause of 
an enormous amount of newly created 
wealth changing hands. What money the 
farmer gets flows to the cities for his sup- 
plies, and so the Nation's business is kept 
alive. How much better business can be, or 
will be, depends on agriculture and the op- 
portunities it has to prosper and make 
progress. 

Here, Mr. President, is the true reason 
why we have a group of men in Congress 
sometimes called the “farm bloc.” Our en- 
tire business structure rests upon the land. 
The farmer not only feeds us and clothes us, 
but is as a class our best customer. With- 
out him the railroads would languish, the 
steel industry perish. Unless the fanner 
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and the farm industry prosper, no other 
Industry can. This is the task these Repre- 
sentatives and Senators from the agricul- 
tural States feel they have cut out for them. 
They will welcome help and support from 
any direction. This is a manifest duty they 
owe to the entire country, not merely to 
their constituency, for no one is going to 
oscape the consequences of this collapse of 
agriculture. It now is only a question of 
onding it as soon as possible and, if pos- 
sible, for all time. I know that this is pos- 
sible, just as I know that it is imperative 
if we are again to know the meaning of 
good times. 

The measures supported by the “agricul- 
tural bloc*’ are not proposals to give the 
fanner something for nothing, nor are they 
•class legislation. They are the remedies 
urged by economists and students of agri- 
culture, and, above all, by the farmers them- 
selves to uplift this fundamental industry 
to a place where it will be a blessing to the 
country because it is self-sustaining and 
prosperous. 

Mr. President, I would not have you be- 
lieve that the agricultural situation is hope- 
less. I see many indications of improve- 
ment, and the helpful legislation passed at 
the special session of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress undoubtedly has aided in bringing 
about the change for the better. The re- 
vival of the War Finance Corporation has 
helped wonderfully to put the farmer in a 
more confident and optimistic frame of 
mind. President Harding’s sympathetic at- 
titude toward agriculture has been another 
encouraging factor. The producers of the 
West have undoubtedly reached the lowest 
ebb of their economic status and there is 
an evident tendency toward an upward 
trend. 

But the farmer is still in need of the 
Covernment’s best attention. He must have 
relief from the unequal price level which 
has been the source of his greatest discour- 
agement. He must have still further reduc- 
tion in freight rates, for agriculture as well 
as commerce and industry has felt keenly 
the paralysing effect of excessive transpor- 
tation charges. Then, too, we must give the 
farmer more flexible personal credit ac- 
commodations and a banking system ade- 
quate to rural needs. 

Mr. President, nobody can impartially 
atudy the history of agriculture and con- 
clude that it has not been sorely neglected. 
It has “just growed.” For a century and 
a half nearly everything we have done, ev- 
ery system we have contrived in marketing, 
transportation, and banking, has been built 
to fit the development, happiness, and profit 
of city life. A Department of Agriculture 
and a few agricultural colleges have been 
considered adequate to meet our obligations 
to agriculture. And so they would if all 
that agriculture needed was advice; but it 
needs to grow and prosper in organized effi- 
ciency like the rest of the modern, highly 
organized world. 



For more than a generation the Ameri- 
can farmer has been awake to his isolated 
situation and has been struggling to mend 
it W r hen the after-war collapse occurred, 
it was the farmer who was without the or- 
ganization and machinery to protect him- 
self, and saw his products made the football 
of speculation and gambling. 



FARMING BUTS RETAIL, SELLS WHOLESALE 



Mr. President fanning is the only busi- 
ness left that buys at retail and sells at 
wholesale; that pays what is asked when it 
buys and accepts what is offered when it 
sells. The farmer remains merely a pro- 
ducer of the necessaries of human life. 
After he has produced them other organiza- 
tions take them over at their own price for 
distribution. This is true of no other im- 
portant industry. The producer gets but 
one-third of every dollar paid by the con- 
sumer for the products of the farm. Our 
expensive and antiquated marketing system 
takes the other two- thirds. 

The commercial marketing and distribut- 
ing agencies, well supplied with credit and 
closely linked with a highly organized in- 
dustrial system, do not, like the farmer, 
dump their products after they have passed 
into their hands in a heap upon a con- 
gested market With their facilities for 
nicely adjusting supply to demand, the mid- 
dlemen, by means of the warehouse, the 
elevator, and cold-storage plant, and the 
grain and cotton exchanges, feed out the 
world’s food supplies as demand calls for 
them. During the entire year they obtain 
what the products are fairly worth. The 
farmer gets only a third as much, and some- 
times less. 

Farming being too hazardous a business 
to be longer maintained at the mercy of 
glutted markets during every crop season 
and of organized buyers, in self-preservation 
the farmers of the United States are turning 
to self-organization, to dispose of their prod- 
ucts; and to the control of elevators and 
of warehouses to market their own products 
and be represented on exchanges. 

In his recent message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Harding gave his unqualified approval 
to co-operative marketing legislation. Con- 
vinced that farm co-operation is desirable, 
a former Congress, by an amendment of the 
Federal trade act, undertook to release farm 
co-operative societies from any suspicion of 
attempted monopoly by exempting combina- 
tions “not for profit” from the scope of the 
antitrust act, which are intended to control 
wholly different forms of organization. Be- 
cause this amendment proved ineffective, 
the Volstead-Capper bill, now being pressed 
by the agricultural group, authorizes and 
validates farm co-operation. 

Mr. President, in farmer co-operation the 
amount of stock to any one stockholder is 
limited, the co-operative project is limited, 
and the stock dividends are limited to a 
fixed rate having no relation to the earnings, 
as in a corporation, but having regard to 
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the ruling rate of interest for money or 
capital. It is by these limitations that the 
farm-marketing enterprise is protected 
against control by a few, and the vital co- 
operative spirit maintained. In farmer co- 
operation capital and labor are one. The 
dividends are rated on the product contribu- 
ted, not on the capital invested. 

We have discovered that middlemen or- 
ganizations to prevent the rise of farm co- 
operative marketing are attacking local co- 
operative organizations of farmers in the 
counts for violation of the antitrust acts. 
The co-operative movement has long been 
obstructed and discouraged by these in- 
terests. 

Danger of an agricultural monopoly 
through co-operation is not seriously urged, 
except for political purposes by special in- 
terests. Europe has proved that under far- 
mer-co-operative enterprises an agricultural 
trust is impracticable and is contrary to all 
co-operative experience. Farm co-operation 
has not been successful in Europe nor in 
the United States, where the members are 
widely scattered, or where they are engaged 
in producing different products. Least of 
all is the American farmer likely to lose his 
individualism. Unless modern agriculture 
is to be taken over bodily by big business 
and great trusts, what it needs and must 
have to survive is farmer co-operation. 
There is not an economical nor an authority 
on agriculture who believes the methods of 
the corporation will do for agriculture. 
Every farm is a unit, and these widely sepa- 
rated units producing a variety of products 
can not be welded into a corporate aggrega- 
tion. 

While the American farmer leads the 
world in production per man, this Nation 
stands alone in the world in its inhibitions 
against farm marketing co-operation. In 
asking for the removal of legal obstructions 
to farm co-operation and to placing of the 
American farmer on the same footing as his 
competitor in every other country on the 
globe, the “agricultural bloc” is not asking 
special class legislation. The American far- 
mer can never be an efficient salesman of 
his own products without the clear legal 
right to market them collectively, as given 
him in the Volstead-Capper bill. 

It is not a belief but a conviction from 
which I can not escape that the farmer 
must be put on an equal footing with the 
man who buys his products or he will in- 
variably get the worst of it. In clearing 
the way for agricultural co-operation, the 
agricultural bloc is not seeking to give the 
farmer special advantages over others but 
to open the way for him to adopt a plan 
of industrial organization suited to the con- 
ditions of his industry, as corporation is 
suited to other industries. 

Other measures to which the so-called 
“farm bloc” has given its sanction include 
the Capper-Tincher antigrain gambling bill, 
already enacted into law. That measure is 



not class legislation but to correct the 
abuses of the grain exchanges, correcting 
evils condemned by the exchanges themselves 
and many years ago prohibited iiT their own 
rulings. 

The same thing may be said of the bills 
regulating cold storage and providing for 
control of the packing industry, the Cap- 
per-French truth in fabrics bill, which ap- 
plies to fabrics provisions similar to those 
of the pure food act, the bill that places a 
representative of agriculture on the Federal 
Reserve Board, ana the bills creating more 
liberal banking credit, particularly personal 
credit, on crops and farm machinery, and 
making such paper more easily discountable. 



ENLARGING THE BANKING CREDIT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

The credit measure is the only one sus- 
ceptible to the accusation of class legisla- 
tion, for the reason that it does attempt to 
enlarge the banking credit of agriculture. 
As commerce and business have had to have 
a form of banking credit adapted to their 
needs, so it is with the farmer. We prob- 
ably have the finest commercial banking sys- 
tem in the world, with its thirty-day, sixty- 
day, and ninety-day note, perfectly suited 
to the turnover in commercial business. The 
farmer’s turnover is mainly once in twelve 
months, or in the case of stockmen from one 
to three years. Our commercial system of 
credit does not fit his needs. 

The purpose of the credit bills advocated 
by the “agricultural bloc” is to create bank- 
ing facilities for farmers which shall be ad- 
justed to the times and seasons of their 
needs; not to give credit where credit is not 
warranted. It is a belated effort to meet 
a profound need of agriculture. Its intent 
is not to supply the farmer with a more 
generous line of credit than other industries, 
but to fill the wide gap that has existed be- 
tween his industry and the credit that every 
other industry enjoys. These bills provide 
for ample security for every credit tne far- 
mer asks and take notice of the longer pe- 
riod of his business turnover both as to 
crops and as to live stock. 

National welfare and the Nation’s pros- 
perity in business are dependent on what is 
produced from the soil — not five nor ten 
years from now, but this year and next year 
and every year. Business should be aiding 
instead of fighting its best friend; should 
be aiding instead of opposing the efforts of 
“farm blocs” in Congress. 

Mr. President, agriculture must obey the 
great law of the universe; it must adapt 
itself to modern conditions or cease to exist. 
I believe that for the next quarter century 
the outstanding policy of this Nation should 
be the carrying out of a great constructive 
program for the encouragement and up- 
building of its farm and live-stock industry. 
If the measures proposed for the relief of 
agriculture are enacted, they will lay a 
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broad foundation on which may be erected 
the world's best and most enduring system 
of agriculture. That also would mean the 
upbuilding of what would be the world’s 
most enduring and most widespread and 
genuine national prosperity. 

It seems to me, the fact that our pros- 
perity as a people so largely depends on 
American agriculture should lead us in- 
escapably to the conclusion that national 
welfare can best be subserved by making 
farming a safe and fairly profitable industry 
in this country, and as progressively modern 
and efficient as is any other industry. 




Stock Transfer Guide and 
Service 

'T'HE Corporation Trust Company of 
New York has issued a "New Stock 
Transfer Guide and Service/’ which 
will be found of the highest utility and 
value to national banks, trust compa- 
nies and other corporations acting in 
the capacity of transfer agent, or oper- 
ating trust departments. It will also 
appeal to executors, administrators, at- 
torneys and brokers. The Service is 
issued under the authority of the 
New York Stock Transfer Associa- 
tion, which is an association of stock 
transfer agents having members in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
and other large cities in the United 
States. 

The object of the Service is to 
enable corporations engaging in trans- 
fer work to make transfers in compli- 
ance with the statutory requirements 
of the different states and to avoid com- 
plications and liabilities in shaking such 
transfers. By reason of the various 
state laws, the transfer of stock held by 
executors, administrators and guardians 
has become extremely intricate. The 
transfer agent cannot perform its work 
properly without an accurate knowledge 
of die various inheritance tax and other 
laws of the state, in which the transfer 
is made, and the state or states in which 
the corporation, whose shares are being 
transferred, is organized. 

The service is presented in two loose- 



leaf volumes, bound in leather, and sets 
forth the uniform rules of practice of 
the New York Stock Transfer Associa- 
tion and the requirements of the differ- 
ent states in respect to the transfer of 
corporate shares. It is arranged alpha- 
betically by states, and under each state 
gives the law with respect to the inher- 
itance tax provisions, stamp taxes, waiv- 
ers and court orders. It enables the 
transfer agent to ascertain, quickly and 
with accuracy, just what papers should 
be presented and what steps should be 
taken in making any transfer. It makes 
it possible for the bank or other trans- 
fer agent to handle transfers with a 
knowledge that it is complying with 
every requirement of the law and is so 
acting as to avoid any possible liability 
or complication on the part of itself or 
the corporation which it represents. 
From time to time, as the regulations 
in any state are changed, new sheets are 
provided, to be substituted in the place 
of those which have been altered by 
amendment. In this manner the Service 
is continually kept up to date. 

The Corporation Trust Company ac- 
cepts subscriptions to the Stock Trans- 
fer and Guide Service upon approval 
and stands ready to submit it to the 
officials of any bank or trust company 
for examination. 



m 



“The Investor and The Income 
Tax” 

PRANK J. MULLIGAN of New 
York has issued a booklet entitled 
“The Investor and the Income Tax/' 
which contains a digest of the provisions 
of the new revenue Act relating to stock 
and bond transactions. 

This booklet is of great value to in- 
vestors in preparing their income tax 
returns, and is being offered to banking 
and brokerage institutions for distribu- 
tion to their clients. 

In the back of the book there are 
some record blanks for listing records 
of profits and losses for income tax pur- 
poses. 
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Statement of Condition, December 3 1st, 1921 



RESOURCES 



Loans and Discounts $85,014,718.94 I 

Acceptances of other Banks Purchased 40,000.00 f 

(Overdrafts 



United States Certificates of Indebtedness 

United States Bonds to secure Circulation 

United States Securities Borrowed 

Other United States Securities 

Liberty Loan Bonds purchased account Customers 

Other Bonds 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Stocks 

Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures- 

Safe Deposit Vaults 

Other Real Estate Owned 

Customers’ Liability, Under Letters of Credit 

Customers’ Liability, Under Acceptances 

Cash and Sight Exchange 



$85,054,718.94 

8,901.88 

37,600.00 

1,000,000.00 

64,000.00 

153,648.52 

880.00 

9.279,222.05 

450.000.00 

112,277.00 

1,071,898.20 

431.128.57 
1,110,286.45 

206,290.15 

616.202.58 
26,817,357.61 



LIABILITIES 



$126,414,411.95 



Capital $10,000,000.00 

Surplus and Profits 6,309,502.97 

Unearned Discount (Net) 292.586.25 

Circulation 990,400.00 

Letters of Credit 210,840.15 

Acceptances 616,202.58 

Other Liabilities 87,264.70 

Rediscounts, Federal Reserve Bank 3,516,500.00 

United States Securities Borrowed 64,000.00 

Reserves— Including Interest, Taxes, Etc 329,642.62 

United States Deposits $1,206,303.06 

Other Deposits 102,789,169.60 



Total Deposits (Net) 103,997,472.68 



$126,414,411.95 
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F. O. WATTS. President 




Largest National Bank West of the Mississippi 

Affiliated With 

ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST CO. ud FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
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Review of the Month 

The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 



C OMPARISON of the year-end 
reports with those for the cor- 
responding month in 1920 , ac- 
cording to the bulletin of the Federal 
Reserve Board in a review of conditions 
for the month of December, “demon- 
strates the continued upward movement 
of business and indicates gradual restor- 
ation of normal conditions. This is 
true," the bulletin says, “in spite of the 
fact that the month of December, which 
is normally a period of comparative 
closing down or transition, indicates, 
as is usually the case, some recession 
from the higher levels of preceding 
autumn business activity/' The bulletin 
continues : 

Chief importance is usually assigned at 
the close of the year to the holiday trade, 
emphasis being rather on the side of dis- 
tribution than on the side of production. 
This intensified demand serves to bring into 
actual use the goods produced in the earlier 
industrial period. The holiday trade is thus 
a test of the soundness of the preceding 
business activity. Reports from the various 
Federal Reserve Districts covering over half 
the month show that this year’s demand in 
the eastern Districts has registered an in- 
crease running as high as 10 per cent, over 
that of 1920, while in other Districts the 
situation is pronounced satisfactory. Manu- 
facturing lines, although slowed down be. 
cause of lessened seasonal demand, generally 
report a fairly satisfactory condition, al- 
though a lack of forward orders still testifies 
to the uncertainty with which the prospects 
of the coming months are regarded by many 
firms. Freight rates continue as a disturb- 
ing factor due to the belief that reductions 
already announced as affecting some com- 
modities may be much more widely extended 
hi the near future. 



Manufacturing conditions are far from 
uniform throughout the country. There has 
been a decrease in the activity of the iron 
and steel industry since the first of Decem- 
ber, which, however, is attributed to the 
seasonal conditions already referred to, being 
partly the outcome of freight rate difficul- 
ties and of the usual inventory taking by 
purchasers, who naturally desire to keep 
tKeir stocks as low as possible at this time. 
In textiles there has been but little change 
since last month, both cotton and woolen 
mills being operated at a high percentage 
of capacity. Uncertainty as to the future 
of the clothing industry is due to labor dis- 
turbances and the desire of consumers for 
low priced goods. In the leather and shoe 
trades similar irregularity prevails, the ma- 
jority of Districts, however, reporting con- 
ditions good or satisfactory, while in a few, 
slight decreases of output are noted. 

The relatively lower prices which have 
been realized both for cereals and for cot- 
ton have proved discouraging to trade in 
the agricultural districts, and have also re- 
sulted in retarding the process of liquidat- 
ing frozen loans representing past advances 
of credit. Wholesale prices are showing In- 
creased stability, the index of the Federal 
Reserve Board losing only one point for 
the month of November, while private re- 
porting agencies indicate either stability or 
very slight increases during December. A 
problem is thus presented to bankers with 
reference to their policy in financing prepa- 
rations for the next crop. Meanwhile farm- 
ers in many districts have shown a disin- 
clination to buy as freely as would otherwise 
have been the case, due to the smaller pur- 
chasing power in their hands, and the fact 
that in some quarters at least there is still 
uncertainty as to the amount of new credit 
which they can obtain. This situation re- 
flects itself in the returns for the wholesale 
trade in the southern districts where the 
month of December showed a pronounced de- 
cline in dry goods, although the situation is 
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favorable as compared with conditions of a 
year ago. Hardware and related lines are 
also in an unsatisfactory condition. In 
retail trade, as already stated, the excep- 
tional demand of the holiday season has 
served to offset declines which might other- 
wise have been noted as the result of tempo- 
rarily reduced buying power in the agricul- 
tural districts. This has been especially 
encouraging in view of the fact that Novem- 
ber trade had shown some falling off from 
the high level attained during October. 

Unemployment conditions, on the whole, 
are but little changed from those reported 
a month ago. A slightly better situation has 
been established in some of the larger cities 
where certain plants previously closed are 
working on part time. As is always true 
during the winter, the cessation of agricul- 
tural activity has set free a certain amount 
of labor which, however, on this occasion, 
has not found employment at the seasonal 
winter occupations which ordinarily absorb 
a part of it. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR TAXATION 

“Business men are keenly alive to the 
need of lightening and correcting taxes,” 
says the January letter of the Mechan- 
ics and Metals National Bank of New 
York, “but their satisfaction in the con- 
structive measures under way is being 
chilled as they study the dispatches 
which come out of Washington, telling 
of the schemes for spending money 
which are to be presented before the 
present session of Congress. According 
to these dispatches, there are a number 
of projects which, if adopted by Con- 
gress, will total immense sums.” 

The letter says further: 

For every dollar that is spent by the 
Government a dollar must be provided by 
the people, either by means of taxation or 
bond subscriptions. Taxation, notwith- 
standing the attempts which have been 
made to provide a ‘scientific’ distribution of 
its burden, presses with crushing effect on 
the business of the country. New bond 
offerings, however satisfactory their terms, 
would press with similar effect upon the 
credit of the nation, which already sup- 
ports a public debt roughly equal to twenty- 
nve times what it was before the war. 

How far will business enterprise go if its. 
expectations of profit are regularly dulled 
by enormous taxes? Up to a certain point 
of taxation, business can flourish; that point, 
as well as the point which governs the state 
of the country’s credit, is something that 
needs now to be carefully considered. For, 
wholly apart from the special appropria- 
tions which Congress will consider in its 
present session, the United States Treasury 
has problems to face which will test its re- 



sources severely. It is estimated that the 
Government’s ordinary expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, will be 
$3,505,000,000, against which the estimates 
of ordinary receipts, exclusive of postal 
revenues, are $ 3 , 338 , 000 , 000 . Half this 
amount of revenue is allocated to the income 
and excess profits tax, to be taken directly 
from the people; the other half is allocated 
to internal revenue, customs and other forms 
of Government revenue, which, though rep- 
resenting indirect taxation, after all depend 
for their payment upon the already severely- 
taxed business of the country. 

“Deficit financing” is rendered possible 
even on ordinary account. But the burden 
of the Treasury Department does not stop 
with ordinary account. In the course of the 
next eighteen months the Treasury must 
face the responsibility of refunding $6,000,- 
000,000 of maturing obligations, made up 
as follows: Certificates of indebtedness, 
$2,000,000,000, ; War Savings Stamps, $500,- 
000,000; Victory Bonds, $3,500,000,000. 

We are coming to be so accustomed to 
huge figures that even this enumeration does 
not sound impressive against others which 
appear in print in connection with the 
finances of other governments. Moreover, 
debt financing is expected to be a problem of 
our Government through the Hfe of the 
present generation and possibly other gen- 
erations to come. However all that may be, 
one cannot miss the significance of the 
fact that the interest charges on our debt 
are now so great that every year they equal 
our entire national pre-war expenditures, 
while our ordinary Government expenses 
run far beyond any sums imagined up to a 
few years ago. 

A gradual cancellation of government 
debt through redemptions out of current 
revenue is something that forward-looking 
people have been hopeful of. Prospects of 
relief from armament expenditures have 
stimulated this hope, but the savings in 
sight are in danger of being swallowed up, 
and more than that, we are told that the 
prospective reduction in armament appro- 
priations is already being used as an excuse 
for extravagance. 



UNBALANCED INDU8TRY 

“In estimating the outlook for 1922,” 
says the January letter of the National 
City Bank of New York, “it is necessary 
to consider the causes of the depression 
and inquire to what extent they have 
been removed or are likely to be over- 
come.” 

“The principal factor in the depres- 
sion,” continues the letter, “is within 
the control of the American people. It 
exists in the unbalanced relationship 
between the prices of farm and other 
primary products on the one hand and 
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the prices of manufactured goods, trans- 
portation service and various other 
products and services on the other 
hand.” 

The letter goes on to say: 

The final estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture upon the 1921 crops give them 
a market value to the farmers $8,000,000,000 
below the value of the crop of 1919 and $3,- 
400,000,000 below the value of the crop of 
1920. These are figures of great signifi- 
cance. The farmers have produced nearly 
as much in quantity, but It has been valued 
in the exchanges at less than one-half the 
figures of 1919. As other products and 
services have not declined in like degree, the 
farmers must buy much less, and ail the in- 
dustries are suffering in consequence. 

It is useless to expect a return to normal 
conditions while this disparity of compensa- 
tion between great bodies of producers ex- 
ists. It is unfair and it establishes an 

effective blockage against a revival of busi- 
ness. It is time that the business com- 
munity took cognizance of the situation, 
and set itself to the task of correcting it. 
The argument that stock on hand was pur- 
chased at higher prices has lost whatever 
force it ever had. Merchants who are in- 
terested in the return of prosperity should 
do their part for it, and one of their duties 
is to reduce operating costs. 



In large part the situation is chargeable 
to the action of organized labor in clinging 
to the war-time wage rates. Raw materials 
and foodstuffs have had a great decline at 
wholesale, but between the wholesale mar- 
kets and consumers the cost of handling and 
manufacturing has not declined in like pro- 
portions. The effect is to obstruct the dis- 
tribution of goods and throw millions of 
wage-earners out of employment, at the 
same time keeping up the cost of living on 
the entire wage-earning population. In the 
aggregate there is no gain, but a great loss, 
to the wage-earners as a class. 

FARM DEPRESSION 

“This strained alignment of prices is 
of course the real reason for the de- 
pression which has been suffered by 
the farmer,” says the National Bank 
of the Republic of Chicago in a recent 
letter. 

The letter continues further on the 
subject of the farmer: 

With large, although not record, crops 
his problem has been to exchange them for 
things which have declined very much less 
in comparison. In other words he has been 
faced by the necessity of exchanging his 
own labor at low prices for the high-priced 
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labor represented in almost everything he 
buys. Also the high freight rates which he 
has endured for the past sixteen months, 
and which now take a far larger toll of his 
products than when he was enjoying good 
prices, are a further contribution which he 
must make to unliquidated labor in other 
fields. At no time during the past year 
has his purchasing power per unit of prod- 
uct oeen more than 80 per cent, of normal, 
while for most of the year it has been far 
less. The result has been that he has tem- 
porarily ceased purchasing, as is eloquently 
attested by the low level of commercial 
trade in agricultural communities, by the 
small sales of automobiles as compared, with 
recent years, and by the decreased sales of 
farm machinery which for the past year -are 
estimated at only one-third those of 1920. 

AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH 

“The agricultural situation has been 
a most complex one in the South during 
the past year,“ says a December letter 
of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans. The letter con- 
tinues: 

The cotton crop was the shortest which 
has been produced in this country in twenty 
years, but fortunately the price increased 
sufficiently to offset, to some extent at least, 
the shortage of the crop. But while this in- 
crease in price did not really help to make 
the cotton planter prosperous, it did help 
tremendously to improve the general busi- 
ness situation in the South, and enabled 
many of the southern banks to get them- 
selves into more liquid shape than they had 
been for the past year or more. Most of 
these banks had, by force of circumstances, 
been compelled to carry over substantial 
loans, based on cotton produced in 1919 and 
1920, which, for a long period of time had 
been entirely unsalable until this rise in the 

S rice and improvement in the demand which 
piped these banks to liquidate many of 
their frozen loans. As a result, the entire 
credit situation in the South took on a more 
cheerful aspect, and when the crop-moving 
season came along the country banks found 
little difficulty in taking care of the de- 
mands made upon them to finance the har- 
vest 

The most encouraging thing about the 
agricultural situation in the South is the 
fact that great economy has been practised 
in all of the farming districts during 1921. 
It is good to note that the lessons of the 
last year or two have induced farmers to 
pay more heed to the advice of the bankers 
who have long been preaching the doctrine 
of greater diversification of their crops. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION IN 1921 

“The most gratifying aspect of the 
year's industrial events/* remarks the 



current Guaranty Survey of the Guaran- 
ty Trust Company of New York, “is 
the upturn during the last few month* 
in the general volume of production in 
the country, which about midsummer had 
reached its lowest point since 1914." 

“Although some of the increase ia 
clearly due to seasonal influences," saya 
the Survey, “there has been, neverthe- 
less, since July, an upturn so pro- 
nounced that it must represent funda- 
mental improvement." The Survey con- 
tinues : 

This upturn is most marked in the textile 
industry and less so in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Iron and steel production declined 
from a high in March, 1920, of 30 per cent* 
above the estimated normal, after allowance 
for seasonal influence and long time trend* 
to 66 per cent below normal in July, 1991* 
whence it has since advanced to a point only 
46 per cent, below normal production in 
November. 

Textile production declined from its high- 
est point, in January, 1920, 24 per cent- 
above the estimated normal, to its lowest* 
41 per cent, below normal in December of 
the same year. From this point the increase 
was steady throughout nine months of 1991, 
with the exception of a slight setback In 
July. In September the production of tex- 
tiles was 12 per cent, above normal, which 
is the highest record since March, 1990. 

The large consumption of cotton, required 
by the increased activity of the textile in- 
dustry, is particularly encouraging in view 
of its influence upon an important section 
of the country and the Government’s revised 
estimate of this year’s cotton crop of 8,340.- 
000 bales, exclusive of linters, or approxi- 
mately 1,700,000 bales more than was indi- 
cated by the preliminary report made two 
months previously. Cotton consumption has 
increased each month since August, when it 
was 410,120 bales to a total of 626,610 bales, 
in November. This compares well with the 
consumption of onlv 332,057 bales last No- 
vember and a monthly average consumption 
for the crop year, ending July 31, 1920, of 
563,517 bales. 



DECEMBER PRODUCTION SLOW 

The current letter of the Garfield 
National Bank of New York, says that 
“the outstanding feature in domestic 
business during the month has been the 
slowing up of production on the part 
of manufacturers." The letter adds 
that: 

The falling off in activity in manufactur- 
ing centers, however, is a seasonal opera- 
tion and is always witnessed at this time of 
the year, even in normal periods. Manu- 
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fac hirers, in the late summer and early fall, 
increase production to take care of winter 
demands. As a result, the peak of pro- 
duction is witnessed during the autumn 
months, with a gradual falling off toward 
winter. Shortly after the turn of the year, 
a majority of the industries affected by 
such seasonal movements, will increase their 
output, and by spring, no doubt they will 
again be operating at or near normal. 

To offset this curtailment of production 
there is generally an increased demand for 
goods from the retail trade. This increased 
Buying by the public will move merchandise 
from the shelves of the shopkeeper and 
jobber, with the result that after the first 
of the year, when inventories have been 
accounted for, this branch of industry will 
again be in the market to replenish supplies, 
and this will again stimulate the demand for 
goods. As for the condition of the retail 
trade, reports coming to band from the 
larger cities of the country indicate that it 
la running ahead of last year. This in part 
la due to the fact that at this period a year 
ago, prices of most commodities were far 
bdow the peak of February, 1920. 

LOW PRODUCTION C08T8 

"If we are to have an enduring pros- 
perity," says a recent review of W. J. 
Wolhnan and Company of New York, 



"it will have to have something more 
solid than the flimsy basis of very high 
wages and extortionate profits." The 
review continues: 

The trend of 1922, as we see it, will be 
in the direction of a prosperity founded on 
the adoption of more efficiency in operation 
and a lowering of production costs rather 
than on an attempt to increase unduly the 
volume of business or to obtain returns 
through the medium of advancing prices to 
extremely high levels. 

For these reasons it probably would be 
too much to expect 1922 to be a year of big 
profits. It will be enough if a solid foun- 
dation is laid for a stable prosperity. The 
chief purpose of the leaders of industry is 
not so much to make money at this time as 
it is to get the machinery in operation for 
a fair volume of production that will reduce 
overhead and permit the normal exchange 
of products. 

THE BU8INE88 OUTLOOK 

Relative to the business outlook the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia 
says, through its president, William A. 
Law, in a recent letter that, "there is 
no boom business in sight and nothing 
to justify the hopes of those who believe 
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that the country will soon witness an 
outburst of furious speculation on the 
scale of such stock market activity as 
was witnessed in 1906, 1915, and other 
years of violent speculation.” The let- 
ters says further that: 

The average business man is limiting his 
risks and seeking to safeguard his position 
in such a way as shall insure for him credit 
facilities when and as he needs them. The 
country is headed in the right direction, 
however, and making haste slowly enough 
to avoid the perils of a false start. This is 
fortunate, since a resumption of speculative 
trading on an immense scale would be not 
only unsettling, but deplorable from every 
angle. The nation needs most of all to 
capitalize the gains of the retrenchment 
campaign and to take to heart the lessons 
of the liquidating period. In no other way 
will it be possible for us to aid in solving 
the really distressing problems of interna- 
tional finance and we must do our part. 

PRICES SHOW NO MATERIAL CHANGE 

No material change has occurred in 
the general wholesale price level in the 
United States in the last six weeks, says 
the current monthly review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Price revisions 
continue to be made, but the average of 
all prices has tended to be stabilized 
about a level 40 to 50 per cent, above 
the pre-war. There has been no con- 
siderable change from this level since 
last April, the indexes of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Federal Re- 
serve Board showing a range of not 
more than 6 points during this entire 
period. The Federal Reserve Board 
index for November stood at 140 as 
compared with 141 in October, and 100 
in the base year, 1913. 

During November, the various group 



indexes, such as the prices of raw 
materials, producers* and consumers* 
goods showed even less change than in 
recent months. The trend of pro- 
ducers* goods was definitely towards 
lower levels, but raw materials and 
finished consumers' goods showed very 
little change. Domestic goods as a 
whole declined while foreign imported 
goods rose, but the rate in both cases 
was slow. Agricultural commodities 
were the only group in which prices 
declined seriously during November, 
while lumber prices showed the most 
material increases. Oils, certain of the 
nonferrous metals, hides, and rubber 
were among the other commodities to 
increase in price. Coal, pig iron, cotton 
and many leading agricultural com- 
modities declined. 

During the first three weeks of De- 
cember, prices in the semi-finished steel 
industry have tended to increase but pig 
iron has continued to decline and the 
downward movement in bituminous coal 
has gained in momentum. Cotton prices 
have also steadily declined. Agricul- 
tural prices show varied tendencies, 
hogs and cattle declining, wheat and 
oats advancing. 

Retail prices during November also 
showed very little change from the 
September and October levels. The 
index of food prices compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics registered 
152 as compared with 153 in October 
and an average of 100 in 1913. 



SLIGHT DECREA8E IN RETAIL TRADE 



Retail sales in November showed a 
noticeable decrease as compared with 
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those of October, 1921, and November, 
1920. Reports of Districts No. 1 
(Boston) and No. 2 (New York) for 
the first part of December, however, 
showed increases of 10 per cent, and 3 
per cent, respectively, over the corres- 
ponding period in 1920, indicating that 
the volume of Christmas trade has been 
larger than last year. During Novem- 
ber activity was greatest in the tobacco, 
candy, gloves and jewelry lines, while 
the market for heavy clothing was 
unusually dull. November sales of 
381 representative department stores 
throughout the United States showed a 
decrease of 13.7 per cent, from the sales 
of November, 1920. Decreases were 
recorded in all Districts and amounted 
to 7.2 per cent, in District No. 1 (Bos- 
ton), 8.2 per cent, in District No. 2 
(New' York), 8.9 per cent, in District 
No. 3 (Philadelphia), 21.1 per cent, in 
District No. 4 (Cleveland), 12.9 per 
cent, in District No. 5 (Richmond), 21.4 
per cent, in District No. 6 (Atlanta), 

16.9 per cent, in District No. 7 
(Chicago), 9.4 per cent, in District No. 
8 (St. Louis), 18.3 per cent, in District 
No. 9 (Minneapolis), 13.8 per cent, in 
District No. 10 (Kansas City), 26.9 per 
cent, in District No. 11 (Dallas), and 

7.9 per cent, in District No. 12 (San 
Francisco). Department store stocks 
showed little change during November 
and the rate of turnover remained 
approximately the same as in October, 
while outstanding orders were somewhat 
lower. 

MODERATE BUILDING DECLINE 

The valuation of building permits 
issued in selected cities during Novem- 
ber show'ed a moderate decline from the 
high level reached in October in all of 
the Federal Reserve Districts except 
District No. 11 (Dallas). The per- 
centage of decrease varied from 2.0 per 
cent, for District No. 1 (Boston) to 30.7 
per cent, for District No. 8 (St. Louis). 
The value of permits issued in selected 
cities of District No. 11 (Dallas) was 
20.4 per cent, greater in November than 
in October. A comparison with No- 
vember, 1920, shows large increases in 
value of permits issued in every Federal 
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Reserve District, ranging from 23.8 per 
cent, in District No. 6 (Atlanta) to 
189.5 per cent, in District No. 2 (New 
York. The total value of building per- 
mits issued in 166 selected cities 
amounted to $145,883,418 in November, 
as compared with $172,204,403 in 
October, 1921, and $73,174,276 in No- 
vember, 1920. The value of contracts 
awarded in seven Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts, as compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
Company decreased from $203,954,431 
in October to $127,374,432 in Novem- 
ber. Decreases were registered in 
Districts No. 1 (Boston), No. 2 (New 
York), No. 3 (Philadelphia), No. 5 
(Richmond), No. 7 (Chicago), and No. 
9 (Minneapolis), while District No. 4 
(Cleveland) registered a slight increase. 

District No. 1 (Boston) reports that 
the increase in the volume of residential 
construction is particularly encouraging, 
and estimates that the cost of building 
and the size of rents are now on about 
the same comparative basis as in 1913. 
Reports from District No. 3 (Philadel- 
phia) state that, although a large num- 
ber of permits have been issued, but 
little actual construction is being done, 
owing to the approach of winter and the 
uncertainty as to future costs. In Dis- 
trict No. 8 (St. Louis) there has been 
a decline in large building enterprises, 
but there has been a continuance of resi- 
dential building. Reports from District 
No. 10 (Kansas City) also show a 
marked increase in the construction of 
residences, but less attention to the 
erection of business buildings and fac- 
tory extensions. Construction continues 
active in the coastal cities of District 
No. 12 (San Francisco), but has shown 
some slackening in the interior states. 

WHOLESALE TRADE 

A variety of factors, both of a sea- 
sonal and of a special nature has con- 
tributed to a marked reduction in the 
sales of most of the reporting wholesale 
firms in the four lines of groceries, dry 
goods, hardware, boots and shoes. The 
reductions are particularly marked in 
the case of dry goods, the decreases in 
sales during November as compared 
with October ranging from a minimum 
of 12.7 per cent ir District No. 2 (New 



York), with three firms reporting, to a 
maximum of 38.1 per cent, in District 
No. 11 (Dallas) with ten firms report- 
ing. The decreases are especially heavy 
in the three southern Districts No. 5 
(Richmond), No. 6 (Atlanta), and No. 
11 (Dallas). These reductions in sales 
no doubt represent not only a seasonal 
recession, which is apt to be more pro- 
nounced in Southern agricultural sec- 
tions than elsewhere, but tney also 
reflect a diminished purchasing power 
due to the slower movement of such 
crops as cotton, sugar and rice. As 
compared with a year ago, however, dry 
goods sales make a quite favorable 
showing and, unquestionably — given the 
great price reductions that have occurred 
in the interval — they represent a greater 
volume of goods than did the November 
sales of the preceding year. In District 
No. 2 (New York) and No. 12 (San 
Francisco) there are increases in sales 
values of dry goods of 11.6 per cent., 3 
firms reporting, and 5.2 per cent., 12 
firms reporting, respectively, over last 
year. Decreases ranged from 1.4 per 
cent, in the case of District No. 5 (Rich- 
mond), 18 firms reporting, to 22.3 per 
cent, in the case of District No. 9 
(Minneapolis), 5 firms reporting. An- 
other factor influencing the November 
drop in sales, not only in dry goods but 
in all other lines, is doubtless the desire 
on the part of retailers to enter upon 
the new year with inventories reduced 
to the lowest possible point. In the 
case of wholesale grocery firms, de- 
creases during November as compared 
with October ranged from 1.1 per cent, 
in the case of District No. 2 (New 
York), with 9 firms reporting, to 19 per 
cent, in District No. 11 (Dallas), with 
13 firms reporting. District No. 3 
(Philadelphia), with 48 firms reporting, 
states that the usual brisk holiday de- 
mand is lacking, and District No. 6 
(Atlanta) emphasizes the slow move- 
ment of agricultural products as having 
had a pronouncedly depressing effect 
upon the demand from agricultural 
sections. Here again, however, the 
showing as compared with a year ago 
is quite favorable from the point of 
view of volume of sales, decreases 
ranging from 4.9 per cent, in the case of 
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District No. 10 (Kansas City), with 5 
firms reporting, to 80.4 per cent, in the 
case of District No. 6 (Atlanta), with 
29 firms reporting. 

The drop in hardware sales in No- 
vember is probably attributable in good 
part to the seasonal reduction in the 
demand for building and construction 
materials, and also to the failure of 
retailers to place the usual advance 
orders for agricultural supplies for 
spring use. The general testimony 
seems to be to the effect that business 
in hardware is, on the whole, unusually 
slow even for the season. Decreases in 
November sales as compared with Oc- 
tober ranged from 1.3 per cent, in the 
case of District No. 11 (Dallas), with 
11 firms reporting, to 17.2 per cent, in 
the case of District No. 10 (Kansas 
City), with 4 firms reporting. In Dis- 
tricts No. 5 (Richmond), No. 6 (At- 
lanta), No. 7 (Chicago) and No. 12 
(San Francisco), sales of boots and 
shoes in November registered marked 
declines as compared with October, the 



respective percentages being 31.6 per 
cent, with 18 firms reporting, 23.9 per 
cent, with 10 firms reporting, 16.7 per 
cent, with 11 firms reporting and 18.4 
per cent, with 16 firms reporting. 

District No. 6 (Atlanta) reports that 
it is probable that warm weather was 
responsible for some of the falling off 
in shoe sales in that District. On the 
other hand District No. 2 (New York) 
reported a slight increase of 2.5 per 
cent, for the 8 firms reporting in that 
District. In all cases except District 
No. 12 (San Francisco) where there 
was a negligible decrease as compared 
with a year ago, shoe sales showed a 
decided increase, ranging from 5.2 per 
cent, in the case of District No. 7 
(Chicago), with 11 firms reporting to 
45.9 per cent, in the case of District No. 
2 (New York), with 8 firms reporting. 
It will be remembered that a year ago 
the shoe industry was in an unusually 
depressed condition and the increases 
therefore find their explanation in this 
fact. 
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SLIGHT DROP IN COAL PRODUCTION 

Production of bituminous coal showed 
a slight decrease during November. 
The output for the month was 35,- 

955.000 tons, corresponding to an index 
number of 97, as compared with the 
October production of 43,741,000 tons 
corresponding to an index number of 
118 and a production of 51,457,000 tons 
in November, 1920, corresponding to an 

•index number of 139. A recent study 
of commercial stocks of coal showed 
bituminous stocks held by consumers on 
November 1, to be 47,000,000 tons, an 
amount sufficient for 43 days* require- 
ments at the average rate of consump- 
tion maintained during the preceding 
three months. Stocks were 16,000,000 
tons, or 25 per cent., below the maximum 
of 63,000,000 tons reported on Novem- 
ber 8, 1918, and were the highest since 
January 1, 1921, but District No. 3 
(Philadelphia) reports that competition 
of non-union coal and British coal has 
forced union operators either to sell 
their product at a sacrifice or to close 
down their mines. 

Production of anthracite coal de- 
creased from 7,580,000 tons in October 
to 6,859,000 tons in November which is 
somewhat lower than the production of 

7.441.000 tons in November, 1920. The 
respective index numbers are 102, 93 
and 101. District No. 3 (Philadelphia) 
reports that domestic demand has been 
almost as disappointing during the past 
two months as the industrial demand for 
steam coals. Dealers' stocks are very 
heavy in the majority of grades and 
although the prices tend to be firmly 
maintained, there have been some slight 
reductions. The lessening of iron and 
steel manufacturing has been reflected 
in reduced purchasing of coke and in a 
weakening of prices. The production 
of beehive coke for November was 

477.000 tons as compared with 416,000 
tons in October, and 1,622,000 tons in 
November, 1920, while November pro- 
duction of by-product coke was 1,766,- 
000 tons, as compared with 1,734,000 
tons in October. 

IRON AND STEEL 

Some tendency to reaction is evident 
in the iron and steel industry. Novem- 



ber pig iron production amounted to 
1,415,481 tons, as compared with 1,- 
246,676 tons in October, the respective 
index numbers being 61 and 54. The 
total number of active furnaces in- 
creased from 96 on November 1 to 120 
on December 1. This increase was not 
paralleled in the case of steel ingots, 
the output of which merely rose from 
1,616,810 tons in October, correspond- 
ing to an index number of 70, to 
1,660,001 tons in November, corres- 
ponding to an index number of 71. 
Fairly heavy shipments resulted in a 
slight decrease in the unfilled orders of 
the United States Steel Corporation 
from 4,286,829 tons at the close of 
October to 4,250,542 tons at the close of 
November. The current situation is 
much more marked in District No. 3 
(Philadelphia) than in the Pittsburgh 
district, and many reports from the 
former indicate that “the present stag- 
nation is even more pronounced than 
that which existed during August." 
Dullness is ascribed largely to uncer- 
tainty as to future freight rates and the 
desire of merchants to carry minimum 
stocks at time of inventory. Demand 
for pig iron is especially poor. Stocks 
are, however, reported low, and many 
inquiries are being received for delivery 
during the first quarter of 1922. Orders 
for finished products are for immediate 
delivery only, but it is said from Dis- 
trict No. 4 (Cleveland) that “miscel- 
laneous new business has continued to 
flow into the mills surprisingly well." 
Reflecting the general situation in the 
industry, and the sharp competition 
existing for a limited volume of business, 
pig iron prices have shown a further 
downward trend. 



COTTON TEXTILES 



Cotton consumption in November 
showed a decided increase over the 
amount consumed in October and the 
figures were higher than at any time 
since the summer of 1920. The latest 
estimate of the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicating a larger cotton crop than 
was expected, has recently been an un- 
settling factor although the effects of 
the announcement had previously been 
discounted to a certain extent. District 
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No. 1 (Boston) estimates that produc- 
tion in that section is on a basis some- 
what in excess of 80 per cent, at the 
present time. Reports from District 
No. 3 (Philadelphia) indicated that 
some lines of cotton manufactures such 
as branded goods , and gray goods, are 
being purchased at about the same rate 
as heretofore but it is said that no firms 
report a sufficient number of orders to 
insure operations for more than three 
months. Stocks are being kept at a low 
point with a view of having as small 
inventories at the end of the year as 
possible. The orders received by tex- 
tile mills in District No. 5 (Richmond) 
were not as numerous during November 
as in September and October but the 
mills are generally running on a full 
time basis and are looking forward to 
fairly good trade after the opening of 
the new year. Some mills are planning 
changes in machinery and reports gen- 
erally state that there is “returning 
confidence in the stability of values for 
raw cotton and textiles. ” The special 
reports based on returns from 37 repre-' 
sentative cotton cloth mills located in 
District No. 6 (Atlanta) indicate that 
cloth production in yards during No- 
vember was 4.2 per cent, greater than in 
October and 31.3 per cent, greater than 
in November, 1920. Unfilled orders on 
hand at the end of November declined 
6.7 per cent., as compared with the 
preceding month but were 34.3 per cent, 
above those on hand at the close of 
November, 1920. It is said that while 
the total of unfilled orders on an 
average showed a decline, some of the 
reporting mills have orders which will 
require full time operation for many 
weeks. One mill states that it will 
require 40 weeks running full time to 
complete its orders on hand. A majority 
of reporting mills are running on full 
time and some of them are operating 
day and night shifts. The production 
of cotton yarn by 40 mills located in 
District No. 6 (Atlanta) was also 3.2 
per cent, greater in November than in 
October. Orders on hand at the end of 
November declined 12.7 per cent, as 
compared with October figures but were 
68.3 per cent, greater than at the end of 
November, 1920. The decline in orders 
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is attributed to the fact that buyers wish 
to go into the new year with small 
stocks and, furthermore, there has ex- 
isted for some time an element of 
uncertainty due to the belief that the 
price of cotton would be affected by the 
later estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture. Some reporting mills are 
said to have sold their product for many 
weeks ahead at prices which allow some 
profit but a few mills state that their 
operations are being carried on without 
profit at the present moment. 



COTTON FINISHING 



Reports from 34 of the 58 members 
belonging to the National Association 
of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics show 
that during the month of November 
there was a drop in finished yards billed 
to 97,132,172 from 105,286,414 in 
October. There was also a drop in 
finishing orders received during the 
month, the figure for November being 
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85,279,175, as compared with 100,909,- 
965 for the preceding month. The 
percentage of average capacity in 
operation fell from 77 to 69 per cent, 
for all reporting Districts. The average 
work ahead at the end of the month 
dropped from 10 days to 9.2 days. 

SHOES AND LEATHER 

Prices of hides and skins advanced 
slightly during the first two weeks of 
December, but there was a marked re- 
duction in volume of sales. District 
No. 7 (Chicago) reports that sales of 
green cattle hides in the United States 
were about 26 per cent, less in Novem- 
ber than in October, while sales of green 
calf skins increased 7.9 per cent. Dis- 
trict No. 3 (Philadelphia) states that 
diminution in the slaughter of animals is 
resulting in a strengthening of hide 
prices. Demand for sole leather de- 
clined somewhat in the early part of 
December while demand for most grades 
of upper leather has been well main- 
tained. Activity has been particularly 

36fl 



marked in the case of leather sides and 
their sale throughout the United States 
was 16.6 per cent, greater in November 
than in October. Reports from District 
No. 3 (Philadelphia) indicate that the 
call for low priced shoes is resulting in 
a considerable reduction in stocks of side 
leather and increased inquiries for 
cheaper grades of heavy leather. Ex- 
port orders are increasing and a large 
proportion of the so-called “Distress*' 
leather, held for account of banks or 
insolvent tanners, has been sold for 
shipment abroad. District No. 7 (Chi- 
cago) reports that tanning activity was 
more irregular in November than in 
October. 

Shoe manufacturing continued to show 
considerable activity during November. 
The November production of nine im- 
portant shoe manufacturers in District 
No. 1 (Boston) was 8 per cent, larger 
than in October, and 120 per cent, 
greater than in November, 1920. Six 
of these concerns showed shipments 10 
per cent, and new orders 13 per cent, 
lower in November than in October. 
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EASTERN STATES 

SEABOARD NATIONAL AND MER- 
CANTILE TRUST COMPANY 
CONSOLIDATE 

The boards of directors of the Seaboard 
National Bank, New York, and the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company have approved the plan 
for consolidating the two companies and se- 
lected directors to represent each bank on 
the board of directors of the consolidated 
bank, the Seaboard selecting eleven direc- 
tors and the Mercantile selecting twenty- 
three directors. Stockholders’ meetings will 
be called as soon as possible to ratify the 
action of the two boards. The combination 
will be effected about April 1. 

The business of the two banks will be 
conducted in the present offices of the two 
institutions, at Broad and Beaver streets, 
at 115 Broadway and at 20 East Forty-fifth 
street. Headquarters will be at Broad and 
Beaver, where the Seaboard recently erected 
a ten-story building. 

The Seaboard National Bank was founded 
almost forty years ago by Mr. Bayne and 
a small group of associates as an independ- 
ent bank. It has always done a very large 
business with out of town banks and indi- 
viduals, being recognized throughout the 
country as a conservative institution. The 
Seaboard, it is said, is the New York corre- 
spondent for more than eight hundred banks 
throughout the United States, a great many 
of which are located in the Southwest. Un- 
til recently the bank’s offices were at 18 
Broadway, but constant expansion brought 
about the erection of the present bank build- 
ing at Broad and Beaver streets, which was 
awarded the 1921 prize by the Downtown 
League for being the finest and best 
equipped building constructed last year in 
the business section south of City Hall. 

The Mercantile Trust Company was or- 
ganized in 1917 by a group of prominent, 
young banking and business men. It has 
had a very sound and substantial growth. 

The new bank will retain the name of the 
Seaboard National Bank, and will have total 
resources of about $80,000,000. Chellis A. 
Austin is to be the president of the consoli- 
dated institution, while S. G. Bayne, presi- 
dent and founder of the Seaboard, will be 
the chairman of the board. 

The following were selected by the two 
institutions to act as members of the new 
board of directors: Samuel G. Bayne, chair- 
man; Chellis A. Austin, president; Elliott 
Averett, vice-president United Cigar Stores 
Co.; Edward J. Barber, president Barber 
Steamship Lines; Howard Bayne, vice-presi- 
dent Columbia Trust Company; Henry S. 



Bowers, Goldman, Sachs & Co. ; Harry 
Bronner, Blair & Co., Inc.; H. D. Campbell, 
vice-president; J. S. Coffin, chairman Frank- 
lin Railway Supply Company, Inc.; Delos 
W. Cooke, associate director of the Cunard 
Steamship Company, Ltd.; Edward J. Cor- 
nish, president National Lead Company; 
Louis N. DeVausney, vice-president; 
Charles G. DuBois, president Western Elec- 
tric Company; Frederick F. Fitzpatrick, 
president the Railway Steel Spring Com- 
pany; Henry C. Folger, president Standard 
Oil Company of New York; Edward H. R. 
Green, president Texas Midland Railroad; 
A. R. Horr, vice-president Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Herbert P. Howell, vice- 
president National Bank of Commerce; El- 
good C. Lufkin, chairman The Texas Com- 
pany; Charles D. Makepeace, vice-president; 
Peter McDonnell, general agent Transatlan- 
tica Italiana S. S. Company; John McHugh, 
president Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank; Theodore F. Merseles, president 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; Albert G. Mil- 
bank, Masten & Nichols; Samuel H. Millor, 
vice-president Chase National Bank; Wil- 
liam E. Paine, New York; John J. Raskob, 
vice-president E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.; Charles S. Sargent, Jr., Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Joseph Seep, chairman board 
South Penn Oil Company; Joseph B. Ter- 
bell, president American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company; C. C. Thompson, New 
York; Frederick T. Walker, agent Royal 
Bank of Canada; J. Spencer Weed, vice- 
president Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany; Henry Whiton, president Union Sul- 
phur Company. 

Chellis A. Austin, the new president of 
the Seaboard, was born at West Berkshire, 
Vt., in 1876, and at an early age moved to 
Canton, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. He 
was educated in public schools and at St. 
Lawrence University, finishing his college 
course at Columbia University in the class 
of 1898. After leaving college he entered a 
brokerage office as messenger. In 1899 he 
began service with the Erie Railroad as 
clerk in the president’s office. In order to 
obtain a practical education in the operation 
of railroads, he gave up a clerical position 
in the general offices and became night yard 
clerk in the Erie yard at Homell, N. Y. 
He was promoted to the position of night 
yardmaster, and worked gradually up to be 
trainmaster of the Jersey City Terminal 
Division of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

In 1911 Mr. Austin gave up railroading 
and entered the Columbia Trust Company 
of New York as a solicitor of new business. 
He was successively promoted to credit man, 
assistant treasurer, assistant secretary, and 
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was elected vice-president in December, 
191G. He left the Columbia in May, 1917, to 
become president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, having won his promotion at the 
age of forty to tne chief executive position 
in that institution. 

Mr. Austin is a director of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, Cnase Se- 
curities Corporation, Bankers and Shippers 
Insurance Company of New York, the Safe- 
ty Car Heating and Lighting Company and 
the Mercantile Safe Deposit Company. 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 
ELECTIONS 

Rumsey W. Scott, manager of the indus- 
trial department, was appointed vice-presi- 
dent at the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Chemical National Bank of New 
York for the election of officers on Janu- 
ary 11. An engineer by profession, Mr. 
Scott joined tne bank in October, 1920, as 
head of the newly created industrial depart- 
ment, the object of which is to give tech- 
nical assistance to the credit officers 
regarding the status and progress of the 
industries in which customers are engaged. 
Mr. Scott attended the department of elec- 
trical engineering at the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute. He came to New York to join 
the engineering department of the C. & C. 
Electric Company and for several years w'as 
in the sales department. He was for seven- 
teen years connected with the Otis Elevator 
Company. Mr. Scott was vice-president of 
the Technical Advisory Corporation, a firm 
of consulting and industrial engineers, be- 
fore accepting the post of manager of the 
industrial department of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank. He has a staff of expert ac- 
countants in his department 



Herbert K. Twitchell, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chemical National 
Bank, tendered his resignation at the meet- 
ing of the board of directors on January 11, 
which was accepted. Mr. Twitched has not 
been active in the management of the bank 
since he resigned the presidency about two 
years ago. He was re-elected a director of 
the institution. 

The fodowing is a complete list of the 
official staff for the ensuing years President, 
Percy H. Johnston; first vice-president, Ed- 
win S. Schenck; vice-presidents, Frank K. 
Houston, Clifford P. Hunt, Isaac B. Hop- 
per, Jesse M. Smith, Albion K. Chapman, 
Wilbur F. Crook, Rumsey W. Scott; assist- 
ant vice-presidents, James L. Parson, James 
McAdister, Samuel T. Jones, Robert D. 
Scott, N. Baxter Jackson; cashier, Samuel 
Shaw, Jr.; assistant cashiers, John G. 
Schmeiiel, John B. Dodd, Clifford R. Dun- 
ham, Harry L. Barton, Francis J. Yates, 
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RUMSEY W. SCOTT 

Manager industrial department Chemical National 
Bank, New York 



Albert Quackenbush, Chester Morrison ; 
trust officer, Edwin Gibbs; assistant trust 
officer, Ernest J. Waterman; manager for- 
eign department, Robert B. Raymond; as- 
sistant managers foreign department, Henry 
M. Rogers, Herbert I. Sayers; director of 
department of pubUc relations, Charles 
Cason. 

The fodowing directors were re-elected at 
the annual meeting of shareholders: Fred- 
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eric W. Stevens, W. Emlen Roosevelt, Rob- 
ert Walton Goelet, Darwin P. Kingsley, 
Charles Cheney, William Fellowes Morgan, 
Arthur Iselin, Henry A. Caesar, Frederic A. 
Juilliard, Ridley Watts, Charles A. Corliss, 
Garrard Comly, Herbert K. Twitchell, Percy 
H. Johnston, Edwin S. Schenck. 

Percy H. Johnston, president, made the 
following report to the shareholders: 

To the Shareholders of the 

Chemical National Bank of New Tork: 

I submit to you condensed statement show- 
ing the condition of your bank at the close of 
business December 31, 1921. 

The year 1921 has been one of readjustment 
and great strain. Some of our ablest thinkers 
have termed it the crucial year in our business 
history. At the end of this period of such 
extraordinary conditions our deposits are ap- 
proximately the same as a year ago. 

After the amalgamation of the Chemical and 
the Citizens National Banks, we found the old 
banking house of the Chemical Inadequate to 
house the increased staff and force. After 
months of negotiation, during the early spring 
of 1921, we purchased the corner property at 
Chambers street and Broadway, known as 271 
Broadway. This property Joined our own, and 
in the opinion of expert real estate men our 
possession of it greatly increased the value of 
our original property holdings. The cost of 
remodeling and refitting the building at 271 
Broadway and connecting it with our property 
at 270 Broadway was charged to current ex- 
penses during 1921. 

After charging to earnings account all ex- 
penses and extra compensation to employees, 
after readjusting all investments to market 
values or less, and after charging off all known 
losses and setting up proper tax reserves, we 
have made disposition of the balance of earn- 
ings as follows: 

24 per cent, dividend to share- 
holders ~....$1, 080,000 

Added to undivided profits ac- 
count 1,064,000 

$2,134,000 

The bank is experiencing a steady and con- 
servative growth, and our shareholders have 
been very helpful in the development. We 
face the future with a feeling of confidence 
and assurance of continued progress. May we 
ask for your continued help and support? 

Respectfully, 

PERCY H. JOHNSTON. 

President. 

New York, January 10, 1922. 

BANK OF AMERICA DIRECTORS 

At the one hundred and tenth annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, New York, held January 10, at the 
bank’s offices at 44 Wall street, resignations 
were accepted from two directors of the 
bank: Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., of Bliss, 
Fabyan and Company, and Henry Root 
Stern, of Rushmore, Bisbee and Stern. 

Charles M. . Dutcher, president of the 
Greenwich Savings Bank of New York, and 
Henry J. Fuller, of Aldred and Company, 
were elected to take their places on the 
board of directors. 



HAROLD B. THORNE 

Harold B. Thorne, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of New York, 
has been elected a director, vice-president 



1781 



The Oldest Bank 
in America 

C HARTERED by the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1 781, die 
Bank of North America is die 
oldest bank in the country, die 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since die 
close of the War of Independence. 

Today with Capital of $1,000,- 
000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits of $2,375,000 and Total 
Resources of over $35,000,- 
000, this bank is better prepared 
than ever to fill its important place 
among the great financial institu- 
tions of the United States. 
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and member of the finance committee of the 
Pierce Oil Corporation. He will remain 
with the trust company for the present, but 
will shortly take up active work with the 
Pierce Oil Corporation in charge of its 
finances. He will continue to act as a direc- 
tor of the trust company and a member of 
its executive committee. 

Mr. Thorne has had a long experience as 
a banker, having entered the banking field 
as a junior clerk with the old Mercantile 
Trust Company of New York in 1895, serv- 
ing respectively as assistant treasurer, treas- 
urer and vice-president until 1911, when the 
Mercantile Trust Company was absorbed bv 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York. 
He served as vice-president of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company until June, 1916, when 
he was elected vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company of New York, and 
from May 27, 1921, until December 27, 1921, 
was acting president of the latter company. 



Campbell, Frank C. Mortimer, Walter L 
Schnaring; appointed assistant cashiers, Ed- 
ward F. Barrett, Charles D. Bowser, Ed- 
ward F. Howe, Geoffrey C. May, James A. 
Mitchell, Charles P. Storms, Percy West; 
assistant trust officer, John T. Creighton. 

HEADS EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK 

At a meeting of the trustees of the East 
River Savings Bank, New York, Darwin R. 
James, Jr., was elected president to succeed 
Henry T. Nichols. Frederick G. Fischer, 
vice-president of W. R. Grace & Co., was 
elected second vice-president and D. W. 
Whitmore, first vice-president. 

Mr. James formerly was president of the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company and the 
American Chicle Company. He is a direc- 
tor of the Nassau National Bank of Brook- 
lyn and a trustee of the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company, and is well known in polit- 
ical circles in Brooklyn. 



NATIONAL CITY BANK PROMOTIONS 

At the regular board meeting of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, the follow- 
ing promotions were made in the official 
staff: Assistant cashiers appointed assistant 
vice-presidents, H. D. R. Burgess, Farris 







FRANK C. MORTIMER 
Assistant vice-president National City Bank of 
New York 



CORNERSTONE LAID FOR NEW 
BUILDING 

The cornerstone of the new bank build- 
ing which is being erected by the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company of 
New York, at the corner of Madison ave- 
nue and Seventy-fourth street, was laid at 
9.30 a. m., Wednesday, January 4, 1922. 
President John W. Flatten made a short 
address in the presence of a number of 
guests, directors and officers. It is expected 
that the building will be ready for occu- 
pancy about July 1. 

PRESENT LOVING CUP TO 
JOHN THAYER 

Officers of the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York presented a silver loving 
cup to John Van Buren Thayer, who has 
just completed fifty years of active service 
with the institution. Resolutions congrat- 
ulating Mr. Thayer on this anniversary have 
also been adopted by the board of trustees. 
Mr. Thayer entered the company’s employ 
in 1872 and after rising through clerical 
grades of increasing responsibility became 
assistant secretary in 1891. He was made 
secretary in 1895 and in 1903 was promoted 
to a vice-presidency in the trust company, 
performing the duties of both offices until 
1912, when he resigned as secretary. 



COLUMBIA BANK OF NEW YORK 



At a meeting of the directors of Columbia 
Bank, New York, recently, Ixmis S. Quimby 
was elected a vice-president. He assumed 
his new office on January 15. 

Mr. Quimby is best known in the banking 
world through his long connection with the 
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old Broadway Trust Company. When this 
company was taken over by the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, he was elected vice-president 
in charge of what is known as the Eighth 
street office, occupying the old quarters of 
the Broadway Trust. 

Mr. Quimbv is generally credited with a 
fine understanding of the banking require- 
ments of manufacturers and jobbers in tex- 
tile lines, and his new connection with the 
Columbia Bank will afford him full scope 
for his admitted energies. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of Columbia Bank, held recently in their 
new r banking quarters at Fifth avenue and 
Forty-third street, the entire directorate and 
staff of officers were re-elected to serve 
again this year. 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
ELECTIONS 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Guaranty Trust Company of New' 
York, the following directors were re-elected 
to serve for three years: Charles H. Allen, 
Caleb C. Dula, Robert W\ Goelet, William 
Averell Harriman, Grayson M. P. Murphy, 
Thomas F. Ryan, Charles II. Sabin, John A. 
Spoor and Thomas E. Wilson. 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors, held immediately following the 
meeting of the stockholders, all officers of 
the company were re-elected for the ensu- 
ing year. 

The Guaranty Trust Company issued its 
condensed statement as of December 31, 
1921, showing deposits of $470,916,979.07, as 
compared with $425,857,452.07 shown in its 
last published statement of November 15. 
It also shows an undivided profits account 
of $2,255,398.56, as compared with $1,552,- 
791.10 on November 15. The new r state- 
ment reports no borrowings from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank on December 31, as com- 
pared with rediscounts of $17,925,000 on 
November 15. The total resources of the 
company are $578,309,758.37. 

NEW COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 
BRANCH 

The Columbia Trust Company, New York, 
has leased space at the northwest corner of 
Forty-eighth street and 290 Park avenue, 
for offices particularly for its women depos- 
itors. 

It is equipped in a unique manner, and 
gives the impression of a drawing room 
rather than a banking office, being the first 
thing of its kind in New York. Warren & 
Wetmore, the architects of the building, did 
the plans for the new office. 




'Y’HIS BANK offers com- 
plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 

Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 

Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 

Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 

Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 

Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - 8,000,000 
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GINARN LAO 

In charge of the recently opened agency of the Bank 
of Canton, Ltd., in New York 



merits were announced: Assistant vice-presi- 
dents, William R. Wilson, Paul K. Yost and 
L. L. Hopkins. 

J. E. REYNOLDS HEADS FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 

Jackson E. Reynolds has been elected 
president of the First National Bank of 
New York in a general moving up which 
affected all of the bank’s senior officers. 
Francis L. Hine, who has been president, 
was made chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, a newly created office. George F. 
Baker remains chairman of the board, and 
George F. Baker, Jr., was named vice-presi- 
dent 

The financial career of Mr. Reynolds has 
been brief, but brilliant. He was graduated 
from Leland Stanford Jr. University in 1896 
and took a degree in law at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1899. From 1908 to 1918 he was 
Professor of Law at Columbia, and left 
that post to become counsel for the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. He was selected to 
argue the Reading anti-trust suit before 
the Supreme Court, after having tried it in 
the lower courts. 

In 1917, Mr. Reynolds was made a vice- 
president of the First National Bank. Dur- 
ing the last three or four years he has taken 
a prominent part in the affairs of the bank. 



Mr. Lao occupies a unique position in banking 
circles. He is a graduate of Lehigh Univer- 
sity. Representing the younger generation of 
China, he has naturally developed an ardent 
fondness for American methods. After his grad- 
uation from Lehigh University he returned to 
China and quickly took a leading place In com- 
merce, finance and industry in his own coun- 
try. His knowledge of Chinese business afTalra 
he now brings to New York through his activi- 
ties as agent of the Bank of Canton. He has 
made a study of American banking methods 
and he has the rare equipment of being able 
to bring to bear both the Chinese and Amer- 
ican points of view. . , 

Mr. Lao declares that China is the richest 
commercial field among all the nations. The 
friendship of China for the United States is 
based upon something far stronger than oppor- 
tunism; it is founded on good will steadily 
built up through years of unselfish effort for 
the welfare of China. This, Mr. Lao considers 
the greatest asset possessed by American busi- 
ness men for promoting their Interests in 
China. The Bank of Canton, therefore, through 
Mr. Lao in New York, is In an exceptional posi- 
tion to be of service both to business men and 
bankers in the United States. 



IRVING NATIONAL BANK 

At the annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the Irving National Bank of New York, 
Henry Fletcher, chairman of the board of 
Swan and Finch Company, and Adam K. 
Luke, treasurer of the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company, were added to the 
board. 

On January 26, the following appoint- 



BANK OF AMERICA PUBLISHES 
PAMPHLET 



New American business methods and the 
probable development of large industrial 
combinations may result from the United 
States Supreme Court’s decision on “open 
price” associations, is the opinion of the 
Bank of America, New York, expressed in 
a pamphlet recently published. The pamph- 
let contains the full text of the majority and 
dissenting opinions of the Supreme Court in 
the case involving the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

“The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
which in effect outlaws the ‘open competi- 
tion plan,’ is one of the most important gov- 
ernmental actions in the history of American 
business,” declares the Bank of America in 
commenting on the case. “The ‘open com- 
petition plan,’ as it is now practised, will 
have to be radically revised and probably 
associations using it will reorganize within 
the limitations indicated by the Supreme 
Court’s verdict If this* decision results in 
disintegrating trade organizations, which in 
a large number of cases it probably will, 
other agencies will have to take their place 
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in performing essential business functions. 
It may be that the statistical and informa- 
tion activities of the ‘open price* associa- 
tions will be continued under the supervi- 
sion of a governmental agency like the De- 
partment of Justice. 

“New selling and distributing methods 
may be devised to meet new types of com- 
petition. Manufacturers will cooperate in 
new organizations to carry on constructive 
public education, to eliminate wasteful prac- 
tices, to strengthen foreign trade. 

“This decision, together with other con- 
temporary economic influences, will un- 
doubtedly result in the development of 
larger industrial aggregations through mer- 
gers and combinations. The direct effect of 
such conditions may even be more power- 
ful than any under the ‘open competition 
plan.* ” 

As this decision is of far-reaching influ- 
ence and interest, the demand for copies of 
the text has been large, and a copy of the 
pamphlet will be sent on request by the 
Bank of America, 44 Wall street. New 
York. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 

The statement of condition of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York at 
December 81, 1921, showed total resources 
of $452,147,410.70, capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits $59,763,226.56 and deposits 
$340,527,871.79. 

John G. Shedd was elected a director of 
the bank at the annual meeting of share- 
holders, held January 10, 1922. Mr. Shedd 
is president of Marshall Field and Com- 
pany. 

In his annual address to the stockholders, 
James S. Alexander, the president, among 
other things spoke of the strong condition 
of the banking system as follows: 

The year's end found our banking system In 
a notably strong position. Cognisance must be 
taken or the fact that there remains a con- 
siderable residue of non-llquld bank loans, 
whose settlement constitutes a particularly dif- 
ficult phase of deflation because of especially 
hard conditions in respect to the businesses and 
the merchandise markets Involved. But the 
burden of retarded credits has been very mate- 
rially lightened. The total volume of com- 
mercial credit has contracted In keeping with 
lessened requirements due to lower prices, 
liquidated transactions and reduced activity. 

The position in respect to gold reserves Is 
unprecedented. In fact, due to the flood of the 
metal from abroad, the nation has an embar- 
rassment of riches in this respect, involving 
the conceivable possibility of cheap money and 
credit Inflation. But serious results need not be 
feared If the requirements of sound business 
rather than the physical volume of gold be 
made the essential criterion of credit exten- 
sion. Fortunately the enlightened policies and 
skilled management of the federal reserve sys- 
tem have firmly established It in the confidence 
of the nation’s practical bankers as an Instru- 
mentality with which they can cooperate effec- 
tively in conducting commercial banking as a 
whole on the common sense lines which this 
situation requires. 



Audits and Systems 
for Banks 

Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 

McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle 

42 Broadway, New York 



In the industrial and commercial situation, 
many elements of weakness have been elim- 
inated through adjustments to new conditions 
accomplished by the stronger concerns and 
through the reduction In the number of weaker 
and uneconomic business units brought Into 
being during the boom period. There has been 
a return of keener competitive conditions, and 
an Increase In both personal and corporate 
efficiency and economy. Potential demand exists 
for goods really desired or needed, coupled with 
a spirit of thrift that in the long run creates 
more stable and desirable marketa The period 
of collapsing price movements, yet in progress 
at the opening of 1921, is generally over. 

Against the general favorable factors must 
be set off certain unfavorable conditions still 
Inhering in the total situation. Particular em- 
phasis must be placed upon the adverse aspects 
remaining In the element of prices due to the 
lack of alignment as between consumers’ and 
producers’ prices and also as to price levels 
between nations, and the accumulation 
throughout the world of excessive supplies of 
many commodities whose distribution was halt- 
ed by world-wide Impairment of buying power. 
While probably no general state of overproduc- 
tion exists, and while excess stocks have been 
lessened, further substantial reductions or bet- 
ter distribution must occur before price equi- 
librium and market stability can be assured. 
Further reduction of production costs is nec- 
essary. This is rendered difficult by high over- 
head charges from expensive, over-built or idle 
plant equipment, by too high railroad rates and 
by the burden of government taxes. 

AUGUSTUS S. COBB 



Augustus S. Cobb has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York. Mr. Cobb 
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was born in Brookline, Mass., and is the 
son of John C. Cobb, who for many years 
has been prominent in the problems of Man- 
hattan surface railways. Mr. Cobb was 
graduated from Harvard with the class of 
1907, and after several years of training in 
commercial work became a partner in Cobb 
and Co., bankers in Boston. Mr. Cobb came 
to the Bankers Trust Company on July 1, 
1919, and lives in Hewlett, L. I. 

J. T. MONAHAN ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT 



York. Mr. Bolling was formerly president 
of the Commercial National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

UNION EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 

The Union Exchange National Bank of 
New York at its annual meeting added two 
new directors, Isaac Ritenberg and Leon M. 
Bodenheimer. 

HANOVER NATIONAL BANK 



J. T. Monahan has been elected a vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Monahan, who is 
well known in both financial and business 
circles, is regarded as a leading authority on 
Cuban affairs. 

PROGRESS OF THE MORRIS PLAN 

Progress of the Morris Plan is shown by 
the fact that a number of banks and com- 
panies operating this system of industrial 
loans and investments in a hundred Amer- 
ican cities are now housed in buildings of 
their own, some of which have been built for 
their special use. The Philadelphia com- 
pany has had a house-warming party in the 
building it has just erected in Arch street. 
The Cleveland bank recently moved into a 
handsome new building, on which it had 
spent several hundred thousand dollars. 
The Chicago bank has taken a lease of its 
present quarters for eighty years. The 
Davenport company has bought a savings 
bank building; and the Waterloo company, 
in the same state, is building a home for 
itself allowing for considerable expansion. 
The New Haven company has remodelled 
for its own use a bank building which it 
bought several years ago. 

GEORGE D. HAUSER 

George D. Hauser, manager of the for- 
eign department of the Gotham National 
Bank of New York, has been elected assist- 
ant vice-president of the bank, a newly cre- 
ated office. 

FIFTH NATIONAL BANK 

At the annual meeting of the Fifth Na- 
tional Bank of New York, F. L. Rossman 
was elected to the hoard to succeed W. 
Fischmann, resigned. Fred Yankauer also 
was elected. 

ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Rolfe E. Bolling and Henry R. Johnston 
have been elected vice-presidents of the 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank of New 

% 



John J. Riker, Elmer E. Whittaker and 
William E. Cable, Jr., have been added to 
the board of the Hanover National Bank of 
New York. Mr. Cable is the bank’s cashier. 

TRUST COMPANY ASSOCIATION 
ELECTIONS 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
City Association of Trust Companies and 
Banks in their Fiduciary Capacities, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming 
year: H. F. Wilson, Jr., vice-president 

Bankers Trust Company, as president; M. P. 
Callaway, vice-president Guaranty Trust 
Company, as vice-president; R. II. See, of 
the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
secretary and treasurer, and the following 
men were elected directors for the term end- 
ing 1925s Lyman Rhoades, vice-president 
Equitable Trust Company; Joseph Byrne, 
vice-president Hanover National Bank, and 
J. II. Carpenter, trust officer Kings County 
Trust Company. 

This association was organized to promote 
the general welfare of trust companies and 
national and state hanks engaged in fidu- 
ciary transactions in the City of New York, 
and its committees have been active this last 
year with investigating and reporting on 
subjects of interest to trust administration. 

COMMONWEALTH BANK OF NEW 
YORK 

Directors of the Commonwealth Bank of 
New York have elected B. Beinocke, chair- 
man of the board. He succeeds the late 
Edward C. Schaefer. Charles A. King has 
been elected president; Ix>uis P. Bach and 
Edward Benneche, vice-president. 



EDWARD S. ROTHCHILD 



Edward S. Rothchild has retired from ac- 
tive duty as president of the Public National 
Bank of New York, and is succeeded by 
Alfred S. Rossin, a director. The position 
of chairman of the board of directors was 
created, to which the retiring president, Mr. 
Rothchild, was elected. 
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CHARLES H. JAMES 

Charles H. James, vice-president First 
National Bank, Philadelphia, has returned 
from a four months’ tour of the Hawaiian 




CHARLES H. JAMES 

Vice-president First National Bank, Philadelphia 



Islands, Japan, Philippine Islands, China 
and Dutch East Indies. 

Mr. James was with a party of California 
business and professional men who chartered 
a Government boat for the entire trip. 



SOUTHWARK NATIONAL BANK 
DINNER 



MELLON NATIONAL BANK, 
PITTSBURGH 

The statement of condition of the Mellon 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., at De- 
cember 31, 1921, showed total resources of 
$107,465,601.49, surplus and undivided prof- 
its, $6,067,577.86, and deposits, $82,613,776.28. 

NORMAN B. WARD 

The Peoples Savings and Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., one of that city’s larg- 
est financial institutions, announces the ap- 
pointment of Norman B. Ward as manager 
of its bond department. He assumed his 
duties January 3. Mr. Ward is a Columbia 
University graduate, and has had a wide 
business experience. He was formerly in 




In keeping with a custom started in 1920, 
the directors of the Southwark National 
Bank of Philadelphia tendered to the officers 
and employees the second annual loyalty and 
profit-sharing dinner and dance, December 
14, at the Bellevue-Stratford. 

More than 170 guests w'ere present, made 
up of the directors, officers, employees and 
their wives of the Southwark National Bank 
and the Southwark Title and Trust Com- 
pany. 



NORMAN B. WARD 

IManager bond department Peoples Savings and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

the Pittsburgh office of Lee, Higginson and 
Company, and later manager of the bond 
department of the McGill group of banks, 
with main offices in Sharon, Pa., resigning 
the latter position to join the Pittsburgh 
institution. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLD- 
ERS OF THIRD NATIONAL BANK 

In his address to the stockholders at the 
annual meeting, January 10, William H. 
Peck, president of the Third National Bank 
of Scranton, Pa., spoke of the growth of the 
institution since its organization in part as 
follows: 

“Starting with a capital of $200,000, which 
was doubled from the earnings several years 
ago, and therefore is $400,000, the bank has 
accumulated a large surplus and today 
$100,000 has been added to the surplus fund, 
making it $1,200,000, all earned in the con- 
duct of the business, and it is three times 
the amount of the capital. 

“Recently your directors have ordered 
that the quarterly dividend to be paid on 
February 15 to stockholders of record of 
February 6, be at the rate of 6y 4 per cent., 
which would place the stock on a 25 per 
cent yearly dividend basis. These are evi- 
dences of the popularity and prosperity of 
your institution. 



“On February 8, 1921, the Third National 
took over the business of the American Bank 
of Commerce of this city, assuming its lia- 
bilities to depositors with an offset of an 
equal amount of its investments, and is also 
liquidating, free of cost their other assets.” 

W. T. READ 

William T. Read of Camden, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Camden, 
N. J., was re-elected state treasurer of New 
Jersey by a unanimous vote of the legisla- 
ture in joint session. 

ALFRED H. SMITH 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Fifth Avenue Bank of New York, Al- 
fred H. Smith, president of the New York 
Central Railroad Company, was elected a 
director of the bank. 
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OME of one of Maine’s most success- 
ful banking institutions, the Ticonic 
National Bank, Waterville. On the 
Main Street of this thriving city, 
near the new Government building, it presents 
a handsome and dignified appearance. It is 
built of cherry red brick, with granite base and 
limestone trimmings. The architects were 



Thomas M. James Company 

3 Park St, Boston, Mass. 

Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 

31 East 27th St., New York 
511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 

T HE most striking feature of present 
conditions in New England is the rad- 
ical change that has come over the building 
situation. Easier money, lower prices for 
materials, a steadier labor situation and the 
improved business outlook, have all com- 
bined to put new life into the building and 
construction industry. For some time we 
have heard predictions of improvement in 
the spring, but the movement apparently is 
not to be delayed even that long, for al- 
ready the volume of work has increased ma- 
terially and seems to be limited only by the 
weather conditions common to this time of 
year. There has even been a sharp increase 
in the amount of investment building. When 
it is considered that this is taking place in 
the face of a demand for lower rentals to 
fit the lower wage scales, it will be seen that 
prices have reached a point where a rapid 
development may be predicted with confi- 
dence. Prices for lumber have shown a 
tendency to stiffen; brick is low and will 
probably rise a bit; the same applies to ce- 
ment. Steel is low and is likely to go lower, 
owing to uncertainties in the trade, as well 
as sharp competition. 

Most of New England’s great industries 
are making splendid progress. The shoe 
industry is lagging, owing to the handicap 
of earlier labor troubles and the constant de- 
mand of consumers for cheaper shoes of 
good quality. leather is quiet and shoe 
manufacturers are buying close to actual 
needs, as they are expecting still lower 
prices. The hide market is quiet. 

There is a between -seasons lull in the 
cotton mills and the woolen mills are run- 
ning about 80 to 85 per cent, of capacity 
on a steady flow of small orders. 

The big stores report an increasing trade, 
induced largely by special sales and price 
concessions. Stocks of merchandise are low, 
but merchants are keeping their commit- 
ments well within immediate requirements. 
The wholesale grocery houses report a trade 
that is materially larger than last year in 
volume, although in dollars and cents it 
measures about 75 per cent, of last year’s 
figures, owing to the sharp decline in prices. 

Money conditions are easy and the in- 
creasing amount of reasonable mortgage 
money is stimulating what might otherwise 
be a slow season in real estate. Banking 
conditions are satisfactory, and while the 
lower rates for loans have not brought the 
demands that were expected, there is a 
healthy demand for money from desirable 
sources. In banking circles there has been 
a great deal of interest in the recent deci- 



sion of the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court, refusing priority to the state as a 
depositor creditor of a closed bank. 

Business failures in New England have 
been heavy in about the same proportion as 
that prevailing in other parts of the coun- 
try. Latest reports indicate a slight im- 
provement in this situation, however, al- 
though the number of failures is still much 
heavier than a year ago. 

FIFTY YEARS IN ONE RANK 

Joseph L. Foster of Newton Center, Mass., 
observed on January lfi his fiftieth anniver- 
sary of connection with the Webster and At- 
las National Bank of Boston. Fellow officers 
and employees presented him with a hand- 
some bouquet of fifty American Beauty 




JOSEPH L. FOSTER 
Vice-president and cashier Webster and Atlas 
National Bank. Boston 



roses in the morning, and after the bank 
closed in the afternoon they gathered 
around his desk and gave him, with appre- 
ciative remarks, a handsome silver tray, suit- 
ably inscribed. The directors adopted a res- 
olution commending Mr. Foster for his long 
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and faithful service and gave him a sub- 
stantial token of their appreciation. Many 
friends called during the day and offered 
their congratulations on his anniversary. 

Mr. Foster entered the employ of the old 
Atlas National Bank in 1872, when he was 
a boy of eighteen years, the bank then 
being at the corner of Kilby and Doane 
streets. In 1876 the Atlas Bank moved to 
the Sears Building, corner of Washington 
and Court streets, and has remained there 
ever since, except for about nine months 
after the fire of 1890, when it had a tem- 
porary location outside. The Webster and 
Atlas banks were joined in 1904. 

At first Mr. Foster served as a messen- 
ger, then he was engaged on the books for 
a time, later becoming receiving and pay- 
ing teller in turn. He served as assistant 
cashier for five years and since the death 
of his predecessor in that office, in 1896, 
he has been cashier. Two years ago he 
was made a vice-president in addition t'o 
his duties as cashier. In connection with 
Mr. Foster’s anniversary it is interesting to 
note that since its incorporation, in 1833, 
the bank (including the original Atlas) has 
had only four cashiers — Joseph White, 
Charles L. Lane, Benjamin P. Lane and Mr. 
Foster, the present incumbent. 

MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Manufacturers National Bank, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Walter M. Van Sant, cashier 
of the bank since its organization, was elect- 
ed president. As he is only thirty-one years 
old, he is one of the youngest national bank 
presidents in the country. 

Mr. Van Sant was born in Philadelphia in 
1890, and his banking experience commenced 
in 1906, when at the age of sixteen he en- 
tered the New York National Exchange 
Bank, since consolidated with the Irving 
National Bank, as messenger. 

In 1911 he was offered a position with the 
First National Bank, New Milford, Conn., 
and in 1916 was appointed bank examiner of 
Connecticut by Bank Commissioner Everett 
J. Sturges. His work in that department 




WALTER M. VAN SANT 
President Manufacturers National Bank, 
Cambridge, Mass. 



attracted attention, and in November, 1917, 
he was offered the cashier’s position of the 
Manufacturers National Bank of Cambridge. 

In October Fred F. Stockwell, president 
and treasurer of Barbour Stockwell Com- 
pany, was elected chairman of the board of 
directors and Mr. Van Sant president of 
the bank. 

The Manufacturers National Bank is one 
of the newer banks of Greater Boston, hav- 
ing been established in April, 1918, in the 
Kendall square section of Cambridge, in the 
development of which it has taken an active 
part. It has capital of $200,000, deposits 
of $1,275,000 and total resources of about 
$1,800,000. 

BANKS SOON TO HAVE NEW 
BUILDINGS 

The Thomas M. James Co., bank archi- 
tects, New York and Boston, are now pre- 
paring plans for a fine new building in 
Derby, Conn., for the Derby Savings Bank, 
of which G. E. Barber is president and 
Henry S. Birdseye treasurer. 

Extensive alterations are also being 
planned for the Ocean National Bank at 
Newburyport, Mass., as well as for the 
Brockton National Bank, Brockton, Mass. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 

By Thomas Ewing Dabney 

A FEW months ago, when the gloom was 
so thick in the East that you could 
cut it with a knife, the South was riding 
high; business was improving visibly, and 
optimism was in the saddle. Southerners 
hated to go to New York because of the 
depressing atmosphere. 

Now the tables are turned. It is the 
East that is irritatingly cheerful, while the 
South is in the dumps. It is the East that 
is doing things, that is planning greater 
things; but in the South, business has lost 
much of the ground it had gained. Not 
that the folks have given up hope. But the 
early winter months have been very discour- 
aging. The close of the year has not been 
as cheerful as the opening. 

There is no use trying to hide our head 
in the sand. That is the situation stated 
with brutal frankness. There are few busi- 
ness men who won’t state it in substantially 
these words, and that’s an encouraging sign, 
because it shows they are ready for a hard 
fight. Preparation is half the battle. 

The remarkably warm weather of the win- 
ter has been a strong factor in the depres- 
sion. It has slowed up the mercantile busi- 
ness greatly. 

November's department store business in 
the Sixth Federal Reserve district averaged 
21.4 per cent, lower than it was during the 
same month last year, according to the fig- 
ures compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank. 
October’s average was only 15.1 per cent, 
below the same month last year. Except 
for the Christmas trade spurt, December’s 
business has been a repetition of Novem- 
ber's. 

For the first time this year, New Or- 
leans’ business movement was outdistanced 
by other southern cities. 

In October, New Orleans’ department 
store trade was only 9.4 per cent, below the 
same month of the year before. The near- 
est second was Atlanta, with a loss of 16.1 
per cent. 

But in November, New Orleans’ business 
was 20.5 per cent, lower than in November, 
1920. 



Every city reporting showed a loss, ex- 
cept Savannah, which gained a tiny bit. 
Birmingham’s October business was 81.2 per 
cent, lower than the year before, its No- 
vember business 84.2 per cent, lower. At- 
lanta’s October business was 16.1 per cent 
lower, November's 20.5; Savannah’s Novem- 
ber business was 24.5 per cent, down; in 
October it was 24.6 down. That’s a gain 
of one point — the only gain recorded. And 
so on. The general average has already been 
given. 

The Government's figures on the cotton 
situation, announced in December, depressed 
the value of that staple greatly. Some of 
chat loss has been won back, and cotton will 
no doubt go higher still, for the economic 
law of supply and demand, from all the 
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information available, should make cotton 
worth considerably more than it is bringing. 

The effect of the Government’s figures 
was due more to sentiment than the economy 
of the situation. They stated that the pre- 
vious estimate of acreage was too small and 
cotton went down, but the supply of cotton 
was not increased, and the need was not 
decreased. Much indignation has been ex- 
pressed that this unnecessary situation 
should have developed. 

Even at the prices which cotton brought 
after the previous estimate, and they were 
certainly encouraging after the dragging 
values before then, the cotton crop of the 
South this year, speaking, generally, was 
little short of a calamity. With the add- 
ed handicap mentioned, the difficulties have 
been increased. 

Louisiana’s sugar section will do well to 
break even, despite the smashingly large 
crop, which exceeds the estimates. The 
price of the finished product is around the 
cost of production and marketing. Some 
planters will make a little money, but more 
will lose — not very much, perhaps, but lose. 

The rice situation of Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas has, if anything, got a little worse. 
Prospects for improvement with the turn 
of the year are, however, considered good. 

The lumber situation in the South seems 
to be greatly improved. Mills are increas- 
ing their output, and shipments are holding 
up nicely. More building is going on than 
is generally realized, because it is local and 
scattered. Also, a strong building activity 
is looked for next spring. Lumber dealers 
are optimistic, and the deal under way be- 
tween the Southern Pine Association and the 
Government of France, which will mean de- 
livery of 80,000,000 feet of southern pine a 
year for three years, has been a great en- 
couragement to the market. Lumber prices 
have been steadily working upward for sev- 
eral months, with indications that they will 
go higher. 

Credit conditions are generally reported 
unsatisfactory. Bills are hard to collect, and 
wholesalers are scaling down orders to some 
country merchants, and refusing credit to 
others entirely. 

Having admitted the worst about the sit- 
uation, we can now look at the other side 
of the shield. 

For one thing, the big losses from liquida- 
tion are behind us. The South is therefore 
much better off now than it was a year ago. 
It is not necessary to do any more squeez- 
ing. 

For another thing, planting time will soon 
be here, and the possibilities of another crop 
are great. Far-sighted economists months 



ago said that the South could not be ex- 
pected to recover from the post-war crash 
for at least two crop years, probably three. 
The wealth to pay for former waste must 
come out of the ground. That is the only 
place it can come from. And one year’s 
work wasn’t enough to foot the bills. 

The loosening up of money conditions 
should attract new capital to the South, and 
should speed up business generally, and the 
South will benefit from this. 

The hard sledding of the past year has 
caused business men to look for every econ- 
omy possible, and, impelled by this urge, 
they have patronized the Government barge 
line greater than they would have done, had 
times been easier, because of the 20 per cent, 
saving. This is shown in the greatly in- 
creased tonnage carried by the barge line. 
And a direct result, that will bear increas- 
ing fruitage in the future, has been a stimu- 
lation of interest in river transportation, 
and the development of river facilities to 
handle the business. At a number of places 
on the Mississippi we are a great deal nearer 
to having waterfront terminals than we were 
a few months ago. 

One of the most important business de- 
velopments of the South has been the sale of 
a $6,000,000 bond issue by the dock board 
of New Orleans to complete the industrial 
canal, and to build new wharves and facili- 
ties on the river. They are needed for the 
new trade that New Orleans confidently ex- 
pects, as conditions in foreign countries be- 
come more stabilized, and as New Orleans 
is the port of the Mississippi Valley — the 
second port in the country — this new busi- 
ness will mean better times in the interior. 

• 

VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 
ELECTIONS 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, 
Va., was held in their new banking house. 

The stockholders were very much grati- 
fied with the reports of the officers, which 
showed that during the year $200,000 had 
been transferred from undivided profits to 
the surplus account, making that account 
now stand $1,000,000, all of which has been 
earned; they also showed that the deposits 
of the company had increased over $1,000,- 
000 since the company moved into its new 
home on May 31 of last year, with encour- 
aging prospects for increasing business and 
demonstrating the wise policy of the direc- 
tors in providing new and enlarged quar- 
ters to properly house the company’s busi- 
ness. 
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All of the old officers and directors were 
re-elected, as follows: 

Herbert W. Jackson, president; T. C. 
Williams, Jr., Walker Scott, L. Z. Morris, 
vice-presidents; T. C. Gordon, trust officer; 
Ernest M. Long, associate trust officer; 
I^ewis D. Aylett, secretary; John H. South- 
all, treasurer; P. B. Watt, assistant secre- 
tary; W. B. Jerman, assistant treasurer; 
Charles Watkins, manager bond depart- 
ment. 

Directors: E. B. Addison, W. Meade Ad- 
dison, John W. Boyd, Jonathan Bryan, 
Spencer L. Carter, J. Elwood Cox, W. S. 
Forbes, Charles W. Horne, Herbert W. 
Jackson, J. J. Montague, L. Z. Morris, John 
L. Patterson, Morton B. Rosenbaum, Walk- 
er Scott, Fritz Sitterding, Jaquelin P. Tay- 
lor, Gordon Wallace, T. C. Williams, Jr., 
John L. Wingo, Coleman Wortham. 

The statement of condition of the com- 
pany at December 31, 1922, showed total 
resources of $6,066,027.90; surplus, $1,000,- 
000; undivided profits, $9,196.61, and de- 
posits, $3,984,583.14. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
RICHMOND, VA. 

The American National Bank of Rich- 
mond* Va., has sent out post cards to all 



citizens suggesting that they be sent to 
members of the General Assembly. The card 
reads as follows: 

Mr. Citizen: 

If you agree with us that these are the first 
things the General Assembly should do. won't 
you sign the enclosed card and send It to the 
member whom you helped to elect? 

AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Legislator: 

Virginia Needs AT ONCE: 

Trunk line roads North and South, East and 
West. 

A road from Washington to Norfolk Imme- 
diately. 

A great L T niversity Medical School. The doc- 
tors who know conditions say Richmond Is the 
right place for it. Don't delay. ACT. 

A great Historical Pageant In May, 1922, to 
advertise our state by bringing people here 
and to teach our own people what we have. 

Such changes in our tax laws and our Inter- 
est laws as will keep money at home, as well 
as attract outside capital. 

Mr. Legislator: don’t delay by trying to 

accomplish too much. Do these things first. 

INTERSTATE TRUST AND BANKING 
COMPANY, NEW ORLEANS 

Five new names appeared on the board 
of directors of the Interstate Trust and 
Banking Company, New Orleans, after the 
meeting of the stockholders, January 9, 
1922. The new members are Charles Green, 
general manager Eastman Gardner Com- 
pany, Laurel, Miss.; E. H. Michel, prom- 
inent lumber and brick dealer of New Or- 
leans ; Esmond Phelps, a member of the 
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legal firm of Spencer, Gidiere, Phelps and 
Dunbar; Dr. I^ouis Canepa, prominent prac- 
ticing physician of New Orleans, and Valen- 
tine Merz, president of the Dixie Brewing 
Company. All other directors were re- 
elected, and in addition to the above the 
board will consist of the following: 

Leigh Carroll, Mrs. John Dibert, E. F. 
Dickinson, Lynn H. Dinkins, George W. 
Dodge, Napoleon ville. La.; John W. Fair- 
fax, Charles Payne Fenner, B. G. Flowers, 
Jackson, Miss.; Charles Karst, Joseph W. 
Lennox, Algiers, La.; James D. Lacey, Chi- 
cago; William T. Maginnis, C. G. Rives, Jr., 
Mrs. S. B. Sneath, Tiffin, Ohio; Charles B. 
Thorn. 

SOUTHERN BANK OPENS NEW 
BRANCH 

Westwego is the location of the newest 
branch of the Jefferson Trust and Savings 
Bank in Gretna, La. Announcement to 
that effect was made by Cashier W. R. 
Boggs on, January 19. At the same time it 
was announced that the capital of the bank 
would be liberally increased to provide the 
needed means for this expansion, and the 
influence of the bank, now one of the larg- 
est and the oldest in Jefferson Parish, will 
be widely extended. The main office of the 
bank is at Gretna and it already possesses 
a branch at Kenner. William H. Sexton, 
now chief paying teller in the main bank, 
will be the manager of the new Westwego 
branch. 

During the last year the deposits of the 
bank have shown a steady increase, a record 
few banks can show during the past year. 
The interior of the building was given ex- 
tensive repairs and in addition the regular 
12 per cent, dividends were declared, and a 
large amount added to the surplus. The 
bank’s correspondents are the Interstate 
Trust and Banking Company of New Or- 
leans, the Bank of America, New York, and 
the Chicago Trust Company of Chicago. 

COFFEE COUNTY (ALA.) ERECTS 
MONUMENT TO THE BOLL 
WEEVIL 

According to the Alabama Markets Jour- 
nal , the business men of Enterprise, Coffee 
County, Alabama, have erected a monument 
costing approximately $3,000 to “Billie” Boll 
Weevil. 

According to the Journal, the Enterprise 
citizens believe that the boll weevil has 
done more good for that section of the 
country than anything else that has hap- 
pened in years. Thus in appreciation of 
his splendid service, a monument in his hon- 



or was recently unveiled on the principal 
thoroughfare in Enterprise. 

A bronze tablet near the base of the monu'* 
ment bears the following inscription: 

“In profound appreciation of the BoD 
Weevil and what it has done as the herald 
of prosperity this monument is erected and 
dedicated by the citizens of Enterprise and 
Coffee County.” 

The Hibernia Rabbit states that C. A. 
O’Neal of the Enterprise Cotton Mills has 
said that with the advent of the boll weevil 
several years ago, the farmers began diver* 
sifying and substituted peanuts for cotton, 
and as a result made Coffee County the lead- 
ing peanut-producing county in the world, 
the cost of production as compared to cot- 
ton being cheaper and the yield larger. 

The journal above referred to states that 
the annual cotton crop of Coffee County 
before the boll weevil came was worth 
$1,500,000 and that today the peanut crop 
alone is said to be worth three times that 
amount, or $4,500,000. 

Thus it appears that the boll weevil has 
proven the everlasting truth of the old say- 
ing that “ ’Tis an ill wind that blows nobody 
some good.” 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BILOXI, 
MISS., OPENS NEW HOME 

The First National Bank of Biloxi, Miss., 
has moved into its new banking home. 

The main banking room, seventy by forty- 
five feet, is finished in white and mahogany. 




New banking room of the First National Bank 
of Biloxi, Miss. 



and is divided by a central lobby; the offi- 
cers' quarters, consultation room, discount 
window, exchange and collection window are 
situated on the right side of the entrance, 
and a writing room, women’s rest room and 
tellers' cages are on the left. 
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Capital and Surplus $3,500,000 

Resources .... 30,000,000 

OFFICERS 

JOHN M. MILLER, Jr President 

C. R. BURNETT Vloe-Presldent 

ALEX. P. RYLAND Vioe- President 

8. P. RYLAND Vice-President 

8. X. BATES, Jr Vloe-Presldent 

TH08. W. PURCELL, V-Pres. A Tr. Offloer 
JAMES M. BALL, Jr Cashier 

^^LWAYS a leader in the pro- 
motion of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the ‘ South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 



Th« oid First— RstabUehed in 1865 porations and individuals. 



The safe deposit vault is in the rear of 
the banking room. 

Other rooms in the rear are devoted to 
taking care of the bank’s property and the 
welfare of its employees. 

The bank was organized in 1893 and was 
located in a small wooden building, but its 
growth made necessary removal to quarters 
of its own, and in 1896 it moved into a new 
brick building. These quarters soon proved 
inadequate and it again moved. Its occu- 
pancy of these quarters extends over a pe- 
riod of eighteen years, until the bank re- 
cently found it necessary to move into an 
even more commodious banking room. 

The capital of the bank is $100,000, sur- 
plus $40,000 and deposits $1,000,000. 

INHERITANCE TAX LAW OF 
LOUISIANA 

“The Inheritance Tax Law of Louisiana” 
is the title of a pamphlet recently issued 
by the Interstate Trust and Banking Com- 
pany of New Orleans. It gives in con- 
venient form a complete reprint of Act 127 
of 1921, passed by the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture at its last session completely changing 
and revising the state taxes made on inher- 
itances. 

H. M. Young, trust officer at the Inter- 



state, in discussing the reasons for the pub- 
lishing of the booklet, said: “At the last 
session of the Legislature in Baton Rouge, 
the inheritance tax law was changed and 
re-written. Changes were made of impor- 
tance. The widespread interest in the prop- 
er handling of estates, and the awakened 
desire on the part of many people to make 
their will and leave intelligent directions for 
the distribution of their property, have 
brought a desire for information regarding 
the taxes due the state on inheritances. We 
have accordingly reprinted the Louisiana 
law in convenient form.” 



HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

The report of condition of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, 
La., at December 31, 1921, showed total re- 
sources of $49,493,194.27; surplus, $2,600,- 
000; undivided profits, $104,920.67, and de- 
posits, $40,344,221.29. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 



Experiences of a lifetime in the banking 
business, including the establishment four 
decades ago of a bank with $2,000 as the 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 



CHARLESTON, fi. C. 

Capital 1,000,000 

dirpiai and Profits. ... 1 ,000,000 

Resources. 15,000,000 



B. H. Prlnfle, Pres. 

B. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice -Pres. 

R. & Small. Vice-Pres. 

A. R. LaCoste, Vice- Pres. 

O. W. Walker, Cashier. 

J. H. Lucas. Assistant Cashier. 

C. N. Flshburne, Asst. Cashier. 

Special attention given to city collections. 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 



capital, a tin box as the safe, a small table 
the only office fixture and a pistol in the 
hands of a man of character; the reorgan- 
ization of a large bank and “resurrection” of 
another, were revealed to officials, directors 
and employees and a few of the American 
National Bank and others, by L. L. Jen- 
kins at a banquet given by him at the Bat- 
tery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 

Several months ago Mr. Jenkins made the 
proposal that when safety deposits of the 
American National Bank reached the half 
million dollar mark he would give a ban- 
quet for all connected with the hank. He 
arrived in the city Thanksgiving Day, and 
on the eve of his return to Washington 
made good his promise. 

Acting as toastmaster Paul P. Brown, as- 
sistant cashier of the hank, explained that 
Mr. Jenkins was making good his promise 
and forecasted another banquet to be ten- 
dered when the total deposits pass the three 
million dollar mark. Following the intro- 
ductory remarks by the toastmaster, Mr. 
Jenkins delivered a short address. 

Among those speaking were J. E. Rankin, 
president; A. E. Rankin, vice-president and 
cashier; William M. Redwood, one of the 
oldest directors; Charles Lee, bank attor- 
ney; F. R. Hewitt, Gilmer Morris, Harmon 
A. Miller, Charles A. Webb, directors; and 
J. L. Deadwvler, development agent. 



FULTON NATIONAL BANK OF 
ATLANTA 

At the regular meeting of stockholders of 
the Fulton National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., 
R. G. Clay was promoted to vice-president 
and cashier, and Ronald Ransom was elect- 
ed vice-president and trust officer. The 
bank, on December 19, 1921, moved into a 
new building to be devoted exclusively to 
hanking. 

ELECTED HEAD OF NEW ORLEANS 

CLEARING-HOUSE ASSOCIATION 

James P. Butler, Jr., president of the 
Canal-Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
New Orleans, La., and its eighteen branches, 
was elected president of the New r Orleans 
Clearing-House Association, at its annual 
meeting. 

R. S. Hecht, of the Hibernia Bank, w f as 
elected vice-president, and John E. Bouden, 
of the Whitney Bank; L. M. Pool, of the 
Marine Bank, and Charles J. Theard, of the 
Citizens Bank, were re-elected as the com- 
mittee on management, the president and 
vice-president completing the committee. 

J. H. Peterson was re-elected hank exam- 
iner and Charles A. Morgan was re-elected 
manager of the clearing-house. 

SAMUEL FITTS ALSTON 

The directors of the City National Bank 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala., have announced the 
death of their president, Samuel Fitts Al- 
ston, on Wednesday, January 11, 1922. 

FEDERAL INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING COMPANY 

The Federal International Banking Com- 
pany of New Orleans, in a statement of 
December 31, 1921, shows total resources of 
$12,579,063, with undivided profits of $90,- 
310. The bank w r as organized last year and 
its stock is owned by approximately 1,300 
Southern banks. The institution has direct- 
ed its efforts particularly toward the financ- 
ing of exports of Southern products. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 

By Charles L. Hays 

C ONDITIONS in the seventh Federal 
Reserve district during the first month 
of the year are in striking contrast to those 
existing at the beginning of 1921, and the 
change is all for the better. Progress in 
the readjustment toward normal is so slow 
that it is hardly perceptible as observed 
from week to week, or month to month, and 
it would be strange if there were no sign's 
of impatience at the tardiness of returning 
prosperity; but when comparison is made 
with a year ago there is much reason for 
encouragement. In January, 1921, the 
banks were laboring under a heavy burden 
of loans, while rediscounts at the Federal 
Reserve bank and reserve note circulation 
were just past the peak. Now liquidation 
is far advanced, rediscounts have been re- 
duced by $150,000,000 and reserve note cir- 
culation is less by about $225,000,000. Then 
commercial paper was on a basis of 8 per 
cent, minimum, whereas the range now is 
4% to 5% per cent. Brokers* collateral 
loans and customers’ over-the-counter loans 
were 8 to 8 l / 2 per cent, a year ago; now 
they are 5y 2 to 6. Prices of commodities 
are down 25 to 75 per cent, in the twelve- 
month. The volume of business has increased 
from the low point of last July and there 
are signs of revival in industry. That is 
not a bad showing for a year of drastic de- 
flation. There have been failures, to be sure, 
and there will be more. There are still 
“lame ducks’* being nursed along in the hope 
that they may yet be able to paddle their 
own way again, and some of them may 
never paddle; but the great majority of 
business houses have survived in sound con- 
dition, and these are going ahead now on a 
more solid foundation than ever before. 

There was a flurry of anxiety at the turn 
of the year when the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank was taken over by the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank, and 
its affiliated trust and savings bank by the 
corresponding adjunct of the Continental 
and Commercial. 'The situation was admira- 
bly handled under the direction of George 
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M. Reynolds, chairman of the Continental 
and Commercial banks, the $60,000,000 busi- 
ness of the two embarrassed banks w r as 
taken over without any disturbance and 
within a day or two everything was going 
along as if nothing unusual had happened. 
Depositors are assured against any loss 
whatever, the $8,000,000 capital and surplus 
of the Fort Dearborn banks, together with 
a guarantee of $2,500,000 given by the clear- 
ing-house association, being ample to cover 
any doubtful assets. Whether or not the 
Fort Dearborn stockholders will lose any- 
thing cannot be told until the process of 
liquidation is completed, but the indications 
are that the banks will pay out. They 
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In hundreds of towns and cities these 
INSURED checks are now already be- 
ing used by banks as a powerful Influ- 
ence to attract new business. 

A Master Bond, beautifully designed 
and framed to hang in the lobby, pro- 
tects each bank. Individual Bonds 
guard your depositors, providing most 
perfect Identification also. They give 
banks a fine “point of contact” in their 
constant visible evidence of security 
against check raisers. Is your bank 
helping to prevent a loss estimated 
at $30,000,000.00 for a single year? 

Write us or «ee our representative 

The Bankers Supply Company 

The Largest Manufacturers of Sank Checks 
in the World 

New York Chicago Denver 

Atlanta Den Mofnen Han Francisco 



were not in bad condition, but became 
involved through the over-extension of 
an estate, their largest stockholders in 
outside industrial enterprises which had 
nothing to do with the banking business. It 
became necessary to reorganize the Engle- 
wood State Bank, in which this same estate 
was interested, under the name of the First 
Englewood State Bank, with new capital 
and a new board, bringing it into clearing- 
house affiliation and safeguarding its depos- 
itors also, Beyond this there were no after 
effects of the incident The manner in 
which affairs were conducted by the clear- 
ing-house association gave another impres- 
sive demonstration of the broadened scope 
and the efficiency of that institution, of its 
growing usefulness and the strength that 
has been given to the whole local bankmg 
structure through its operations. 

Much of the credit for the development of 
the clearing-house association to its pres- 
ent commanding position is due to James B. 
Forgan, chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank and of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank. For this reason more than 
usual interest was aroused by the retire- 
ment of Mr. Forgan as chairman of the 
executive committee of the clearing-house 
association after twenty-five years of serv- 
ice in that position. Announcement of his 
relinquishment of the place was made at the 
annual meeting of the association in Janu- 
ary, when George M. Reynolds was elected 
ed to the office. Mr. Forgan’s retirement 
was voluntary, and he expressed regret that 
advancing years made it necessary for him 
to shift some of his duties to younger men. 
He is more than seventy years old, and his 
health for some time has not been good. 

The country districts continue to lag in 
the matter of liquidation. This is not sur- 
prising when the low prices of agricultural 
products are given consideration. The large 
city banks are virtually clear of loans from 
the Federal Reserve bank, but rediscounts 
are still high and the reason is to be found 
in the rural sections. Government loans 
made through the War Finance Corpora- 
tion are helping materially in relieving the 
situation, and marketing of farm products, 
notwithstanding the small return they bring 
to the producer, continues on a large scale. 
It will require a year or two more of good 
soil yields to enable the farmer to pay out 
Meanwhile there is considerable discourage- 
ment because of the weakness of grain and 
livestock markets, in which prices are at 
pre-war levels. Supplies are ample, and do- 
mestic consumers, as well as Europe, are 
disposed to buy from hand-to-mouth. Wheat 
has shown little rallying power, notwith- 
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standing the threat of a crop scare because 
of an unprecedented drought in the South- 
west. Corn has made only a feeble response 
to the buying of some millions of bushels 
for Russian relief, while the stocks of oats, 
the largest on record, keep that market 
down. 

Commercial business is satisfactory, but 
lacks snap. Wholesale orders are ahead of 
those at the corresponding time last year, 
and the growing steadiness of textile mar- 
kets encourages greater confidence on the 
part of merchants in the covering of dis- 
tant needs, but the great bulk of buying is 
now, as it has been for many months, for 
at-once delivery and mainly of commodities 
which because of staple character or re- 
duced prices lend themselves most readily to 
use for the purpose of special sales. Janu- 
ary offerings by retailers have been note- 
worthy because of exceptional energy in 
exploitation and have met with a good re- 
sponse. Bedding, staple cottons, knitwear 
and shoes all share in a well distributed de- 
mand. 

Prosperity has walked into the rubber 
trade in flapping goloshes. The sales of 
this style of footwear are so large that re- 
tailers cannot keep stocks on hand. The 
principal distributor of these goods in the 
central states had on hand in mid-Januarv 
orders for 600,000 pairs which could not be 
filled because they could not be manufac- 
tured fast enough. All of which would indi- 
cate that the American girl wants what she 
wants when she wants it. And when she 
wants it, it is bought. It seems, moreover, 
that public buying-power is not so much 
impaired that a fad cannot stimulate to 
sales equal to or far beyond normal. That 
is a comforting disclosure. 

There is encouragement also in the fact 
that savings deposits are slowly but steadily 
increasing. There was an actual gain of 
some $10,000,000 by the Chicago banks from 
September 6 to December 81 last, bringing 
the total close to the high record mark of 
$509,000,000 recorded in the first half of 
last year. Thrift, it appears, makes head- 
way against the handicaps of unemployment 
and high prices. 

Manufacturing shows little improvement. 
There has been some gain in the steel in- 
dustry because of an increase in railroad 
buying, and this has been beneficial to the 
interests that contribute to car and equip- 
ment construction. Building is still held 
back by complicated labor troubles, but 
there has been a large amount of dwelling 
construction throughout the winter, which 
has brought about a moderate movement of 
materials and also more activity in the trade 
in household furnishings than at any other 
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time in a year or so. The Chicago district 
has been benefited much by natural advan- 
tages in obtaining most of the orders for 
25,000 cars placed in the last month. These, 
however, have not caused much increase in 
steel mill operations, which are at about 40 
per cent, of capacity. 



CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 
TAKES OVER FORT DEARBORN 
BANKS 

An all day session of the Clearing-House 
Committee and leading banking interests of 
Cnicago on January 2 culminated in the 
late afternoon in unanimous approval for 
the absorption of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank and the Fort Dearborn Trust 
and Savings Bank by the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank and the Conti- 
nental and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, respectively. 

This decision averted a potential crisis in 
the affairs of the Fort Dearborn banks. 
The deposits of the latter were guaranteed 
by the Continental and Commercial Banks 
and the clearing-house guaranteed the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Banks to the ex- 
tent of $2,500,000. To this is added an addi- 
tional guaranty by the directors of the Fort 
Dearborn banks. 

In a clearing-house statement issued 
through James B. Forgan, chairman, it was 
said that the difficulties of the Fort Dear- 
born banks were due to the over-extended 
condition of Edward Tilden & Company, and 
some recently made loans and investments 
which proved to be bad. An examination 
by the Chicago clearing-house examiner dis- 
closed that the capital of both the Fort 
Dearborn banks has been seriously impaired. 
The Tilden interests were by far the heavi- 
est stockholders in the Fort Dearborn banks 
and the operations of this firm precipitated 
the difficulties. The present estimate is that 
the stockholders of the Fort Dearborn banks 
will receive from $130 to $140 per share for 
their holdings when the liquidation has been 
finished. 

There was spirited bidding between the 
First National Bank, represented by James 
B. Forgan, and the Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks, represented by George M. 
Reynolds. The latter won with a payment 
of approximately $1,250,000 for the assets 
and good will. In a statement issued to the 
press, Mr. Reynolds said: “All deposits in 
the Fort Dearborn National Bank and in 
the Fort Dearborn Trust and Savings Bank 
have been guaranteed by the Continental 



and Commercial National Bank and the 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, respectively, and checks drawn 
against accounts of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank will be honored by the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank and 
the deposits including savings accounts in 
the Fort Dearborn Trust and Savings Bank 
will be placed to the credit of depositors on 
the books of the Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank. The busi- 
ness carried on by the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank and the Fort Dearborn Trust 
and Savings Bank will hereafter be con- 
ducted by the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank and the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, re- 
spectively, at their offices, 208 South LaSalle 
street.” 

This culmination came after 5 o’clock on 
January 2, and it was, therefore, necessary 
to move the entire Fort Dearborn National 
Bank and the Trust and Savings Bank over 
to the Continental and Commercial building, 
so that business could be resumed at the 
usual time in the morning. All of this was 
successfully accomplished, and the officers 
and employees of the Fort Dearborn banks 
went to work in their new quarters on Tues- 
day morning. 

It has not yet been determined what the 
new organization will be. The Fort Dear- 
born banks had approximately 500 em- 
ployees. The deposits of the two banks, in- 
cluding more than seven million dollars in 
savings, totaled nearly sixty million dollars. 
With this accession to its business, the total 
deposits of the Continental and Commercial 
Banks are more than 400 million dollars, 
and its statement will show total resources 
of 500 million dollars. 



WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
ANTICIPATE BUSY SEASON 



The Weary & Alford Company, bank 
architects, 1732 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, are anticipating a busy season in 
their line, having a large number of new 
building projects that are likely to mate- 
rialize as soon as conditions warrant. Among 
these are the following: 

Bids are being taken so that work may 
start in the spring on monumental bank 
buildings for the Beloit State Bank, Beloit, 
Wis.; Dansard State Bank, Monroe, Mich.; 
Wabash National Bank, Wabash, Ind.; two 
branch bank buildings for the Grand Rapids 
Savings Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich.; an 
eleven-story bank and office building for 
the Peoples Bank and Trust Company, 
Marietta, O., and bank and office buildings 
for the Benton State Bank, Benton, 111., and 
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First National Bank, West Frankfort, III. 

Other bank work includes remodeling and 
new fixtures for the Terre Haute Trust 
Company, Terre Haute, Ind.; Ogden Mate 
Bank, Ogden, Utah; People’s Bank, Wauke- 
gan, 111. 

Work is now progressing on the $600,000 
building for the Woodlawn Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago; the $300,000 building 
of the First National Bank, McKeesport, 
Pa.; the $500,000 building for the National 
Lumbermans Bank, Muskegon, Mich.; the 
new building of the Lake Shore Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago; the First National 
Bank, Colorado Springs, and the First Na- 
tional Bank, El Paso, Tex. Extensive al- 
terations, new banking interior, vaults and 
fixtures are also being planned for the Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Trust Company, Madison, 
Wis. 

In order to further facilitate their grow- 
ing business, the Weary & Alford Company 
are also about to commence work on a build- 
ing for their own exclusive use, to be located 
at Calumet avenue and Twentieth street, on 
the lake front. This building will be of 
stucco in the Spanish mission style, with 
red tile roof, and will be equipped with re- 
ception -rooms, studios, etc., for the con- 
venience of the firm’s many customers and 



for carrying on the work with greater facil- 
ity and despatch. 

NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF CHICAGO 

The statement of the National Bank of the 
Republic of Chicago for the year ending 
December 31, 1921, showed total resources 
of $29,990,008.85, surplus of $1,000,000.00, 
undivided profits of $678,868.61 and total 
deposits of $24,784,001.09. 

CLEVELAND TRUST GROWTH 
IN FOUR YEARS 

A record of sustained growth was re- 
ported by President F. H. Goff at the an- 
nual meeting of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. Quoting from figures 
tabulated by Secretary H. D. King, Mr. 
Goff reported a 46 per cent, gain in depos- 
its in the four years ended December 81, 
1921. From that time until January 16 of 
this year, Mr. Goff said, there had been a 
gain of approximately $1,200,000 for that 
period. 

Otto A. Schuele, vice-president of the 
Fries & Schuele Co., and J. C. Brooks of 
the law firm of Boyd, Cannon, Brooks & 
Wickham were added to the directorate. 
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R. A. Malm, assistant trust officer in 
charge of the bank's trust corporation de- 
partment, was made a vice-president and 
H. H. Allyn, assistant trust officer in the 
estates department, was named a trust 
officer. Both departments are under super- 
vision of Vice-President I. F. Freiberger. 

J. H. Janson, formerly vice-president of 
the Northern National Bank and the North- 
ern National Savings and Trust Company, 
was elected an assistant treasurer. 

ANNUAL ELECTIONS OF THE 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 

Nine promotions have taken place at the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland, five at 
the main office and four at the Woodland 
bank office. 

At the main office, William Tonks, man- 
ager of the credit department, has been pro- 
moted from assistant vice-president to vice- 
president; J. H. Caswell, of the real estate 
loan department, has been raised from as- 
sistant treasurer to assistant vice-president. 

A. C. Coney and C. B. Lincoln, of the bond 
department, have been made assistant vice- 
presidents. 

D. D. Grigor of the business extension de- 
partment has been made assistant treasurer. 

At the Woodland bank office, L. J. Hajek, 
who is to be the manager of the new 105th- 
Pasadena office, has been promoted from as- 
sistant secretary to assistant vice-president. 

B. J. Lackamp has been named assistant 
treasurer and J. L. Tekesky and Joseph 
Kakes have been given the title of assistant 
secretary. 

J. R. Nutt, president of the Union Trust 
Company, was recently elected treasurer of 
the Cleveland Community Fund at the an- 
nual meeting of the Fund’s Council on Janu- 
ary 17. 

DAYTON, O., FOUNDATION FUND 
STARTED 

John H. Patterson, the pioneer of indus- 
trial welfare work, whose activities along 
that line have attracted world-wide atten- 
tion, took another philanthropic step on Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, when he, with other owners of 
the National Cash Register Company, start- 
ed the Dayton Foundation fund. 

The Dayton Foundation is a fund to be 
used for the very highest type of charity 
and benevolent purposes. The principal of 
the accumulated fund is to be held as one 
common trust fund, and the income used 
for the benefit of the community in such 
manner and for such purposes as the future 
may prove to be most desirable. 

The fund will be maintained by the union 



of gifts from charitable, public-spirited cit- 
izens. The money will be deposited with 
Dayton banks and trust companies acting 
as trustees. The income from the gifts will 
be applied as directed by a distribution 




JOHN H. PATTERSON 

Chairman of board National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 



committee, which will always consist of five 
members. The charter under which the 
Foundation Fund will function is perpet- 
ual. 

The first contributors to the Dayton 
Foundation fund are: 

John H. Patterson, who gives $187,500; 
Mrs. H. G. Carnell, $93,750, and Robert 
Patterson, $18,750. 

John H. Patterson is the founder and 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
National Cash Register Company. For 
many years he has given generously of his 
time and money for the betterment of man- 
kind. Mrs. Carnell is a sister-in-law of 
John H. Patterson, and Robert Patterson is 
his nephew. 

The Foundation plan is not an experi- 
mental one. It originated in the mind of 
Judge Frederick H. Goff, who in 1914 estab- 
lished the Cleveland, O., Foundation. Since 
that time similar Foundations have been 
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Does YOUR 

COAL MINE 

Pay a Profit? 

Fit your operating meth- j 
ods to present market 
conditions by discover* 
ing every possibility of ! 
lower cost or economical j 
increase in output. You ! 
get the advantage of 38 
years of active ownership 
and nationwide coal 
mine management in— j 



PEABODY 

Consulting Service 



What we are constantly doing 
for others is an indication of 
how our experienced service 
may profit you. We also pre- 
pare plans for opening and 
developing; examine and ap- 
praise; and serve in advisory 
capacity to banks, trust com- 
panies and bond houses. 
Write for booklet descriptive 
of Peabody service. 



PEABODY 

CCMM. COMPANY 



i Founded 2883 

332 South Michigan Avc. - CHICAGO 
I Operating 36 bituminous mines m 11 fields 
with annual capacity of 18,000,000 tons. 



established in nearly forty large centers 
covering all parts of the United States. 

The Dayton Foundation will enable per- 
sons who are charitably or benevolently in- 
clined to give in either large or small 
amounts to general or specific charitable 
purposes. 

As the Foundation funds in other cities 
have grown rapidly to large proportions, it 
is predicted that the Dayton Foundation 



soon will become one of the city’s most sub- 
stantial agencies for good. 

CLEVELAND BANKS TO MERGE 

Consolidation of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, the Lake Shore Banking and Trust 
Company and the Garfield Savings Bank all 
of Cleveland, O., was agreed upon recently 
by the directors of the three institutions. 
The proposal was to be submitted to the 
stockholders February 7. 

The merger will place the total resources 
of the bank, to be known as the Cleveland 
Trust Company, at $166,000,000, with depos- 
its of approximately $146,000,000 and cap- 
ital and surplus of $13,000,000. 

The three banks have 364,000 depositors, 
with savings deposits of $86,000,000. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHICAGO AND FIRST TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 

The statement of condition of the First 
National Bank of Chicago at January 3, 
1922, showed total resources of $224,716,- 
016.72, surplus of $12,600,000, undivided 
profits of $3,768,612.10, and total deposits 
of $178,346,491.94. 

The statement of the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago at January 3, 1922, 
showed total resources of $108,873,966.07, 
surplus of $6,260,000, undivided profits of 
$1,813,216.27, and total deposits of $89,481,- 
297.94. 



MISS JESSAMINE HOAGLAND 
ELECTED AN OFFICER 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the National City Bank of Chi- 
cago, Miss Jessamine G. Hoagland was elect- 
ed an officer of the bank with the title of 
manager of the savings department. 

Miss Hoagland has been in active charge 
of the savings department since its installa- 
tion in 1914. There were but 600 depos- 
itors in that department when she went to 
the National City, and now there are almost 
18,000. 

In addition to directing the work of the 
savings department, Miss Hoagland has been 
in charge of all the advertising and public- 
ity work of the bank. She is the one woman 
member of the executive board of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, is 
president of the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Chicago, is serving a third term as direc- 
tor of the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, and at the recent annual election of 
the Advertising Council of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce was elected vice- 
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chairman of the executive committee of the 
financial department. 

WALKER McLAURY ELECTED 
DIRECTOR 

Walker G. McLaury, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of Chicago, was elected, 
at its annual meeting, a director of that 
institution. Mr. McLaury joined the staff 
of the National City Bank of Chicago as 
credit manager in 1908. He was made as- 




WALKER G. McLAURY 
Vice-president National City Bank of Chicago, 
elected a director 



sistant cashier in 1911; in 1913 was elected 
cashier, and in 1919 a vice-president. 

Unlike many Chicago bankers, Mr. Mc- 
Laury was born and reared in Chicago and 
his family was identified with the early his- 
tory of the city. He obtained his early 
business training in the brokerage business 
on LaSalle street and came to the National 
City Bank from the Western Electric Com- 
pany, where he had spent considerable time 
in both the mechanical and financial 
branches of that corporation. 

Mr. McLaury graduated at the University 
of Chicago, and later did some work in 
electrical engineering at Cornell. He was 
an active member of and is at present trus- 
tee for the Psi Upsilon Fraternity, and is 
on the director a’ e of several industrial con- 



cerns, as well as interested in the affairs 
of the University of Chicago. 

He is a member of the University Club, 
Chicago Club, Olympia Fields Country Club, 
Bankers Club of Chicago, and several trade 
clubs. 

NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
AND MINNESOTA LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

The statement of condition of the North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis for 
the year ending December 31, 1921, showed 
total resources of $56,116,159.94, surplus of 
$2,000,000, undivided profits of $1,093,- 
674 38, and total deposits of $44,084,180.85. 

The condition of the Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company of Minneapolis for the year 
ending December 31, 1921, showed total re- 
sources of $9,245,105.89, surplus of $800,000, 
undivided profits of $257,743.45, and total 
deposits of $7,023,647.89. 

CHICAGO BANK PUBLISHES 
STRONG STATEMENT 

The recent statement of condition of the 
Central Manufacturing District Bank of 
Chicago shows graphically the bank’s 
healthy, consistent growth despite the busi- 
ness depression. Total resources are now 
$6,919,842.23; capital, $500,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $410,190.59, and deposits, 
$5,633,532.07. The deposits have grown to 
the present figure from $2,401,030.66 in 
1917. 



LIBERTY CENTRAL TRUST 
COMPANY 

The statement of condition of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis at Jan- 
uary 4, 1922, showed total resources of $47,- 
304,310.40, surplus of $1,000,000, undivided 
profits of $109,620.31, and total deposits of 
$37,512,735.95. 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
COMPANY 

The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, O., made satisfactory progress dur- 
ing 1921. It gave steady employment to 
more than 5,000 men and women in Dayton, 
and as many more in the selling and mak- 
ing fields throughout the world. 

Compared with 1920, its working force 
was slightly reduced. This was done in the 
interest of efficiency, however, and not to 
reduce the output of the factory. In fact, 
more cash registers were built during the 
year than were constructed in 1920, which 
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Why Do Banks Choose Their Vice- 
Presidents from the Outside ? 



reason for this," 
I said a prominent 
A banker recently, "is 
that a banker today must be 
able to talk to business men in 
their own language, see their 
outlook as they see it, weigh 
the human factors behind a 
balance sheet. 

44 Men who would be lost 
in a teller's cage can pass upon 
the credit risks of manufactu- 
rers— instinctively. Better still, 
they can Inspire the confidence 
and loyalty of men whom they 
meet on a common basis of 
mutual respect." 

How is a man inside a bank 
to get that training? Must he 
leave his desk or his cage to get 
the experience that will make 
him valuable as a high execu- 
tive? Are fidelity and hard 
work never rewarded ? 



Look over the list of vice- 
presidents of big metropolitan 
banks. Ask who they are, 
where they came from, what 
they were doing when they 
were called into the high 
places of finance. Two facts 
will impress you : 

1. That a surprising share of 
bank executives of today 
were formerly business 
men. There are 38 such 
vice-presidents in 15 repre- 
sentative banks of New 
York and Chicago. 



2. That the number of bank 
executives who have risen 
from the ranks is not so 
great as you might expect. 



traffic and shipping, accounting, 
finance— all this has been as- 
sembled and arranged in one 
orderly, readable Course. 

Out of it you will get just 
what you put In. There is no 
easy, short road. All the help 
that others can give you has 
been put into the preparation 
of this Course. But, after all, 
its value rests with you and 
you alone. 

And let this thought deter- 
mine your choice : 



Sometimes, of course, a 

rank-and-file worker emerges. But not nearly as often 
as his ambition deserves, because many men Inside a 
bank do not know where to get the viewpoint of the 
outside business world. 



Will vice-presidents always 
be chosen from the outside? 
Today they are preferred be- 
cause they have something 
which the inside man has not. 
But suppose the inside man 
acquires the outside viewpoint 
and offers the combined re- 
sources of technical experience 
plus the training of the busi- 
ness world. Then Boards of 
Directors will not have to look afield for men to fill 
the vice-presidencies. 

“ Forging Ahead in Business ” 



To such men the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has a very encouraging message. It gives them an op- 
portunity to read business just as a law clerk reads 
law. It provides a definite, careful course of reading 
embracing the principles that men outside in the busi- 
ness world are learning slowly by their own experience. 



It tells just what the Modern Business Course and 
Service is and does ; just how it has been used by men 
whose position and problem were precisely like yours. 
The door is open but the decision must be yours. Will 
you put it off? Or will you clip the coupon now? 
The book will be sent without obligation. 



While you continue to perfect yourself in the tech- 
nicalities of banking, you can acquire that knowledge 
of men and methods and working conditions that 
makes a bank executive valuable. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute has assembled 
for you specialists of every line of business. It has 
asked them to put down in black and white the sub- 
stance of all that they would ask a business man to 
know. They have done this, realizing that they are 
speaking, thru the Institute, to hundreds of thousands 
of business men. 



Alexander Hamilton Institute 

434 Astor Place, New York City 

Send me "Forging Ahead In Business" 
which I may keep without obligation. 




Name. . . 

Business 

Address. 



Print here 



What these business leaders have prepared— all 
they want you to know about advertising, salesman- 
ship, plant management, exports, office methods, labor Business 
problems, relations with the government, taxation, Position 



Canadian Address, (\ P. R. Building, Toronto ; Australian Address, 49 Hunter Street, Sydney 



Copyright, 192t, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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was the biggest year in the history of the 
company. 

Three things contributed to the success 
of its business in 1921. They were the re- 
doubling of efforts for efficiency in the fac- 
tory and selling force, the demand of busi- 
ness men everywhere for a machine that 
would enable them to control their business, 
and a campaign of national advertising. 

GUARDIAN SAVINGS AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

W. M. Pattison, president of the W. M. 
Pattison Supply Company; W. H. Hunt, 
president of the Cleveland Life Insurance 
Company, and Attorney Gardner Abbott, of 
Tolies, Hogsett, Ginn & Moreley, were add- 
ed to the board of directors of the Guar- 
dian Savings and Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, by action of the stockholders at their 
annual meeting, January 16, J. A. House, 
president of the bank, has announced. 

At the annual meeting of the board all 
old officers were re-elected. 

SWIFT AND COMPANY REPORTS A 
TRADING PROFIT OF $12,000,000 
LAST YEAR 

Although Swift & Co., packers, earned a 
trading profit of more than $12,000,000 in 
the fiscal year ended November 6, 1921, this 
profit was more than offset by a loss of 
$20,000,000 in inventory values, making the 
net loss for the year $7,812,291. After pay- 
ment of dividends aggregating $12,000,000 
the final deficit was $19,812,291, thereby re- 
ducing the surplus to $61,789,991. In the 
preceding fiscal year the company reported 
net profits of $5,170,382, but a deficit of 
$6,829,618 after payment of dividends. 

The drastic readjustment is shown by the 
fact that inventories were reduced $57,534,- 
000, accounts receivable $32,138,000, ac- 
counts payable $8,092,000 and notes payable 
$59,751,000. Bank loans are smallest since 
1915. Current assets are 204 per cent, of 
current liabilities. 

Aside from the fall in values. Swift & 
Co. did a good business. Gross sales ex- 
ceeded $800,000,000, compared with slightly 
over $1,100,000,000 in 1920. The decrease in 
tonnage was only about 6 per cent. 

“Our current business from month to 
month has been fairly satisfactory, so that, 
with inventory losses now completely writ- 
ten off, we believe we are on a sound basis 
for the future,” President Louis F. Swift 
said in his report at the annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting. “In fact, the situation has 
been so encouraging during the last three 
or four months that nothing short of another 



general trade depression can keep us from 
continuing to earn a profit during our pres- 
ent fiscal year. 

“It should be understood that our reason 
for being unable to show a profit for the 
twelve months is due largely to the fall in 
prices of commodities on hand. During the 
prosperous years of the war we provided 
for the decline by appropriating large 
amounts of surplus in order to maintain the 
company in sound financial condition, en- 
abling us to continue the payment of regular 
dividends. The prospects are that Swift & 
Co. will continue the payment of dividends.” 



LIBERTY CENTRAL TRUST ELECTS 
TWO NEW OFFICERS 

According to announcement recently made 
by J. L. Johnston, president of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis, W. A. 
Gordon and Edwin L. Slocum have been 
elected assistant vice-presidents. 

Mr. Gordon recently came to the Liberty 
Central from the American Stove Company 
of Cleveland. At Cleveland he was active 
in the work of the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men, serving two years on its board 
of trustees. Last year he was instructor of 
the class in credits maintained by the Cleve- 
land Y. M. C. A. Although not born in 
St. Louis, Mr. Gordon has spent most of his 
life here. 

Mr. Slocum, who received his early training 
in banking in the house of Hallgarten & Com- 
pany, New York, has been connected with 
the Liberty Central for about two and one- 
half years. During that time he was in the 
new business department. He is a graduate 
of Yale. 



COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 
ELECTIONS 



At the annual meeting of the Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., Miss 
Emma M. Hall was elected to the office of 
assistant secretary. Among the large banks 
of Kansas City, her office is unique in that 
she is the only woman holding the position 
of an elected officer. 

Miss Hall is a native of Nebraska. In 
1906 she began her bank work as stenog- 
rapher and exchange teller in the Farfield 
Exchange Bank at Enid, Old a. The follow- 
ing year she came to Kansas City and was 
employed by the Night and Day Bank, and 
when that institution was absorbed by Com- 
merce Trust Company, the Commerce ac- 
quired Miss Hall as a bookkeeper. 

For the past nine years she has been in 
the bond department of the Commerce, for 
the past three years as office manager of 
that department. 
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An expert in government securities, Miss 
Hall sometimes has handled the purchase 
and sale of two or three million dollars in 
Government bonds in a single day. In 
speaking of her advancement, W. T. Kem- 
per, chairman of the board, said: “In Miss 
Hall’s case we were pleased to make the 
same recognition of efficiency that is accord- 
ed by banks to young men among the em- 
ployees who show outstanding ability.” 

The Commerce Trust Company elected to 
its board two new directors, L. L. Marcell, 
president of the White Eagle Oil and Re- 
fining Company, and Bryce B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Consumers Bread Company of 
Kansas City and also president of large 
hanking interests in Wichita, Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City. 

G. PRATHER KNAPP JOINS 
BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION 

President Breckinridge Jones, of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, 
announced on January 14 that G. Prather 
Knapp, publicity manager of that institu- 
tion, will leave it on February 1 to become 
vice-president of the Bankers Service Cor- 
poration of New York. 

The Bankers Service Corporation has spe- 
cialized in the development of deposits for 
financial institutions for thirteen years past 
and has served thousands of them in vari- 
ous capacities. 

Numbered among its clients have been 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
III.; Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, O. ; Marine Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La.; Ladd & Tilton 
Bank, Portland, Ore.; Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company, New York, N. Y.; Massachu- 
setts Trust Company, Boston, Mass.; Union 
and Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Commercial National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., and many other 
prominent institutions. 

G. Prather Knapp was educated at St. 
Louis University and had his original en- 
trance into publicity work under W. A. 
Kelso in the publicity department of the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis. He has served 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company in 
various capacities for many years and was 
given a place on the officers* staff of the 
institution, as publicity manager, in 1919. 
For two years past, he has been a member 
of the committee on publicity, Trust Com- 
pany Division, of the American Bankers 
Association and was elected a director of 
the Financial Advertisers Association at its 
convention in Atlanta in June, 1921. 

He has been active as a speaker and 
writer on publicity and developmental work 



for financial institutions and his expressions 
on the subject have been widely quoted in 
newspapers and banking journals. Nota- 
ble among his recent productions are: “Pub- 
lic Relations of the Trust Department,** 
Trust Companies, October, 1920; “A Bank 
Account in Every Home,” Bankers Monthly, 
December, 1921; “How Much to Spend on 




G. PRATHER KNAPP 
Vice-president Bankers Service Corporation of 
New York 



Publicity,” Burroughs Clearing House, No- 
vember, 1921; “Christmas Advertising for 
Banks and Trust Companies,” Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association Bulletin, December, 
1921. 

His speech on “The Daily Newspaper 
and Its Use by a Bank,” before the Finan- 
cial Advertising Departmental of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, at 
Atlanta, last June, was selected, as the best 
speech of the departmental, for re-delivery 
to the general convention. 

He will head the advertising division of 
the Bankers Service Corporation, of which 
Carlisle H. Baldwin is president and R. B. 
Nisbet, Jr., is managing vice-president. 
Other vice-presidents are Robert Greig. 
Harry C. Graham, George J. Bailey, Thom- 
as L. Farrar and W. A. Leonard! M. A. 
Hanna is secretary and George F. Taylor is 
treasurer. 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 

55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 

AUCTIONEERS 

The Bneiness of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers In Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 

STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 

REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 

Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 

Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 



NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN ST. LOJIS 

The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
liOuis shows a gain of $1,343,921.45 in sav- 
ings in 1921. The department, now four 
years old, has 45,000 savers, with total de- 
posits of $6,821,110.14. H. 11. Reinhard is 
in charge of the savings. The dividend rate 
on Commerce stock was raised from 7 to 8 
per cent. 

At the annual stockholders* meeting di- 
rectors for 1922 were elected. Two new 
directors, W. Frank Carter and J. C. Don- 
eghy, were added to the hoard. W. Frank 
Carter, one of the new directors, is of the 
law firm of Carter, Collins & Jones, former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce and 
an outstanding figure in St. Louis* civic 
affairs, having been a member of the City 
Plan Commission and last year president of 
the School Board. He was for years vice- 
president of the Mercantile Trust Company. 

Mr. Doneghy is a large land owner of 
Oklahoma, and one of the prominent factors 
of the oil business in that state. He is 
owner of the City State Bank, Wellington, 
Tex., and of the First State Bank at Head- 
water, Tex., besides being a large holder in 
many other banks throughout Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

In his annual letter to the stockholders of 
the bank, the president, John G. Lonsdale, 
reviewed the business of the past year and 
the growth of the several departments of the 
bank. He said in part: 

The year 1921 has been one of caution, yet 
of courage, so far as business was concerned. 
The liquidation that started In 1920 continued 
throughout the twelve months. 

Under the depressing effects of re-adjust- 
ment, the role that fell to American banking 
was an heroic one. Without jeopardizing In 
the Slightest degree the Interests of our depos- 
itors, . or of the stockholders, the National 
Bank of Commerce met the situation with 
confidence and effectiveness that contributed 
materially to the stability of business, and out 
of which Is growing daily an improved com- 
mercial condition. 



In keeping with the practice of sound bank- 
ing. your directors continued during the year 
to reduce outstanding loans. The measure of 
success with which this was accomplished is 
Indicated by the fact that as early as January 
of this year we were in the unique position of 
having no rediscounts or bills payable at the 
Federal Reserve Bank. This condition, prevail- 
ing after liberal consideration had been given 
to every patron reflects creditably the bank’s 
especially secure position. 

Even under restrained business conditions, the 
commercial banking department has continued 
in a healthful manner. We now have over 
16,000 checking accounts, compared with 14,000 
at the beginning of business for 1921. 

Our savings department, now four years 
old, has shown greater growth than any other 
similar institution in St. Eouls; from a total of 
11,092 savers in 1918, with $1, 209,927 in de- 
posits. to over 45,000 in 1921, with total depos- 
its of $6,560,931. The department shows a 
growth of over a million dollars in total de- 
posits In 1921, a year that business generally 
regarded as trying, and during which time most 
savings Institutions were having difficulty In 
holding their own. 

The total of our balances from banks and 
bankers continues to Improve after a period 
of “tight money.” The improvement in the 
South and Southwest is reflected In the better- 
ment shown in this department. In these rela- 
tions, we have adopted as liberal a policy as 
possible consistent with sound banking. Our 
attitude, we believe, has been constructive, and 
has served beneficially the communities we 
reach through correspondent banks. 



DES MOINES NATIONAL BANK 



The Des Moines National Bank, Des 
Moines, la., recently published a financial 
resume of its condition at five different dates 
in 1921. The figures are remarkable at this 
time of readjustment in the Middle West in 
that they show a steadily improving condi- 
tion. From January 31 to December 28, 
1921, bills payable and rediscounts were re- 
duced from $8,622,503.58 to hothing. Loans 
were reduced more than $4,000,000; cash in- 
creased $680,000, and deposits increased 
$1,187,000. In the period of prosperity and 
high prices in Iowa, there was general spec- 
ulation in land. This ended suddenly as the 
prices of farm products came down. Con- 
sidering the general situation temporarily 
prevailing in Iowa, the statement of the 
Des Moines National Bank is particularly 
gratifying. 
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Western States 

Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 

By Samuel Sosland 

W INTER is not normally a period of 
great activity in the agricultural states 
of the West. The present winter is prov- 
ing no exception ; in fact, there is less activ- 
ity than usual in the business of the West- 
ern States. This territory is prepared to do 
more business, but is in a waiting mood- 
waiting for a revival in the demand for its 
products through natural processes and 
through national and international confer- 
ences and agreements. The West also con- 
tinues to wait for a more complete readjust- 
ment of the prices on the articles it buys, as 
a great disparity still prevails. 

Thus far the winter has not been as 
favorable as desired in the West from the 
standpoint of weather. In the great winter 
wheat states, Kansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa, the supply of moisture has been in- 
adequate since last fait Portions of Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma are complaining of a 
lack of an adequate supply of stock water. 
Montana, on the other hand, has had some 
severe weather. The newly planted winter 
wheat crop averages below normal in condi- 
tion, but there is still a good chance for a 
generous harvest this year provided the 
weather changes, owing to the fact that the 
acreage is heavy. If there is no improve- 
ment by spring, a large area will be plowed 
up in the winter wheat belt and seeded to 
other crops. 

In the live stock industry, in the trade 
in wheat and flour, in the oU business and 
in the lumber market as well there are 
more sellers than buyers. In live stock, 
wheat and flour particularly a healthier bal- 
ance would be possible with more interest 
from Europe. Hence, there is gratification 
over the growing activity of governmental 
leaders in seeking to accelerate economic 
recovery in Europe. When Senator Owen 
of Oklahoma makes a suggestion for a for- 
eign banking system on the order of the 
Federal Reserve plan or when a conference 
of the leading governments of Europe is 
called to discuss means of healing the eco- 
nomic position of the Old World, the West 
looks on with great interest. The West is 
10 



anxious for European recovery, for its prod- 
ucts, which are necessities, would be the 
first to benefit from any degree of revival 
abroad. There is no inclination, however, 
to pin too much faith in the outcome of con- 
ferences, for it is realized that labor and 
time are necessary to restore Europe’s buy- 
ing power and that special measures or 
agreements would only lubricate the road 
through which the world must travel to per- 
mit the Old World to enlarge its buying 
power. 

The West is surprised over the failure 
of commodity prices which it normally im- 
ports to undergo changes to a level with 
its farm and live stock prices. The West 
wonders if the momentum of the prosper- 
ous times of recent years in the United 
States is aiding the country to maintain 
many prices which are out of line with 
agricultural markets. One of the curious 
yet significant results of this disparity is 
the report from the Dakotas and from Kan- 
sas, too, of a return of old buggies to high- 
ways. Oats and hay are cheap. Gasoline 
is quite high. Horses are very cheap. So 
the old buggies and the horses that pull 
them are back on roads while scattered auto- 
mobiles have been temporarily retired. In 
the case of tractors many farm reports also 
indicate that they have been set aside for 
work horses because feed is so cheap and 
petroleum products relatively high. Com- 
plaints are coming from operators of rural 
filling stations who are doing less business 
for these reasons. Owners of merchandise 
stores at rural points and mercantile inter- 
ests elsewhere that cater directly or indi- 
rectly to farmers are making the same sort 
of reports, that is, that their business shows 
a decline owing to price disparities. 

It’s possible, business men say, for the 
western mercantile trade to record small 
early improvement, but this is dependent 
largely on price changes. Either the farm 
and live stock prices must advance or the 
mercantile trade score declines. Even with 
declines in commodities which farmers im- 
port it would be necessary to enlarge the 
demand for the products offered on agri- 
cultural markets to make better business. 
Money is still tight in agricultural districts 
of the West. Farmers have many debts to 
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retire. Just now there is a light movement 
of grain. Great quantities of corn are 
available for sale, but there is little demand. 
Reserves of wheat are light on farms. Lib- 
eral supplies of live stock are being fed, but 
margins are very small in the case of cat- 
tle, the principal animals. Lambs are re- 
turning exceptional profits, but fewer are 
on feed than last winter, when feeders were 
losing money. Industrial plants are not ac- 
tive. A prolonged strike of packing house 
workers has affected this class of laborers 
seriously. There are still some labor trou- 
bles at coal mines in Kansas. 

On the bright side of the general busi- 
ness situation is the determination which 
is generally apparent to make way for im- 
provement in trade. Optimism is being 
preached. Without doubt this is stimulat- 
ing scattered ventures, which are aiding in 
relieving unemployment and enlarging the 
general volume of business. With encour- 
aging basic changes for the better, the sen- 
timent that prevails would naturally go far 
toward reviving business. 

In the trade in grain corn has displayed 
a somewhat better tone; at least, it has act- 
ed more encouragingly in view of the large 
crop. Buying for Russian relief has impart- 
ed a degree of support to the market, but 
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the quantities being taken for that purpose 
make an insignificant comparison beside the 
available supplies. In Nebraska an “eat 
more corn” movement has been inaugurated, 
the authors of this campaign pledging them- 
selves to eat corn at least once a day. This 
is one of the manifestations of the funda- 
mental difficulty confronting the Wefet to- 
day — the absence of a healthy outlet ?or its 
products. There has been a fair export 
wheat movement, but no keen competition. 
The flour milling industry is experiencing 
dullness, although it hoped for a revival fol- 
lowing the turn of the new year. 

More stability is apparent in the live- 
stock markets. Cattle are about unchanged 
compared with a month ago, although the 
abundance of feed is stimulating finishing 
operations and raising the question whether 
the country will be able to absorb the meat 
in course of production. A fair percentage 
of the cattle feeders who have been making 
sales of finished animals are able to show a 
small profit on their operations. Those 
earning a profit, however, acquired their 
cattle within the last few months. Cattle 
bought on earlier markets show losses. The 
shrinkage in values on cattle is one of the 
most serious problems confronting the 
West. In the Kansas City Federal Reserve 
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district alone it has been estimated that 
loans on live stock, largely cattle, are 
around $400,000,000. However, with cattle 
more stable and with some profits appear- 
ing, liquidation in a healthy way is nearer 
than at any other time since the early part 
of 1919. 



FORMER U. S. SENATOR 
JOSEPH H. MILLARD 

Former United States Senator Joseph 
Hopkins Millard, of Nebraska, died on Jan- 
uary 12, after suffering a paralytic stroke. 
Senator Millard had been re-elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Omaha 
National Bank, January 10. He had retired 
as president of the bank January 1, 1919, 
and since had been chairman of the board 
of directors. 

Mr. Millard was United States Senator 
from 1901 to 1907 and was president of the 
Omaha National Bank for nearly half a 
century. He was the oldest banker in Oma- 
ha, measuring both years of business and 
a.ge. During the entire half century he had 
been closely identified with the financial in- 
terests and progress of the city. 

Mr. Millard was born on a farm near 
Hamilton, Ont., Can., in April 1836. His 
father was a native of Massachusetts and 
his mother, Elizabeth Hopkins, was a na- 
tive of New Jersey. His early education 
was acquired in the common school. When 
he was fourteen years old his parents be- 
came residents of Jackson County, la., and 
there he received district school training as 
well as training in the tilling of the soil. 

At Pie age of twenty Mr. Millard left his 
father’, homestead and journeyed to Oma- 
ha, arriving October, 1856. At that time the 
country around Omaha was being settled 
rapidly, and Mr. Millard’s first enterprise 
on his own responsibility was the locating 
of settlers on desirable tracts of land. A 
little later he became part of the land agen- 
cy of Barrows, Millard & Co., comprised of 
Ezra Millard, Joseph H. Millard and Wil- 
lard Barrows. 

The firm was successful and, from doing 
a general land business and handling ex- 
change, it drifted into the banking business. 
Smith S. Caldwell became a partner in the 
business in 1860. Two years later Mr. Mil- 
lard Withdrew, and engaged in business 
alone. In 1866 Ezra Millard organized the 
Omaha National Bank, and in the January 
following Joseph H. Millard became its 
cashier, later becoming president. 

In 1869 Mr. Millard was one of the incor- 
porators of the Omaha & Northwestern 



Railroad, which constructed in Nebraska a 
part of the present line of tne Chicago, St 
Paul & Omaha Railroad. 

Mr. Millard was an organizer and for 
a time president of the South Omaha Na- 
tional Bank. For fifteen years he was a 
director of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, six years of which he served in the 
capacity of a Government director. 

In the political sphere Mr. Millard had 
always adhered to the principles of the Re- 
publican party. He was never an active 
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politician and refused to become a candi- 
date for office until 1872, when conditions 
led him to become a candidate for Mayor. 

Again in 1901, when his election appeared 
to be the only peaceful solution to the most 
protracted United States senatorial contest 
in the history of the state, a contest lasting 
three months in the state legislature, Mr. 
Millard was elected Senator as a compro- 
mise. He ended his term in 1907. 

Mr. Millard was married in the fall of 
1860 to Miss Caroline G. Barrows of Daven- 
port, la. Mrs. Millard died January 8, 
1901. 
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Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 

By J. F. Donnellan 

T HE steady, relentless deflation of busi- 
ness and finance is still under way. The 
scope of this movement is indicated by the 
Federal Reserve bank’s report of enormous 
liquidation of loans. While in some indus- 
tries liquidation has been pretty well com- 
pleted the price situation is considerably 
out of balance, and as wages are the prin- 
cipal factor affecting prices it is inevitable 
that extensive wage reductions must ulti- 
mately solve this problem, unless it be 
found, as is freely asserted, that the retailer 
himself is hampering the adjustment move- 
ment by his unwillingness to relinquish the 
high prices and wide margins to which he 
has become accustomed. In general, the Pa- 
cific Coast is in better condition than the 
majority of sections of the country. Basic 
conditions are sound and the underlying 
movement of business is upward. National 
banks in most of the larger centers, in re- 
porting conditions in answer to the call of 
December 81, displayed a condition more 
nearly normal than since the war. Crop 
movements have resulted in the usual 
amount of liquidation, with the result that 
banks now have idle funds seeking invest- 
ment. Wholesale trade continues to report 
increased volume, although profits have been 
somewhat depleted by falling commodity 
prices. Retail business is fair. Records are 
being broken everywhere for building per- 
mits. In most of the larger cities totals 
have equalled and in some cases exceeded 
the maximums. In the investment market 
the easier condition of money is manifest 
in increased demand for bonds, at mounting 
prices. Good offerings of municipal, railway 
and industrial bonds are snapped up eagerly 
by the investing public, and dealers are 
experiencing difficulty in keep their lists 
filled. Some of the largest public utility 
companies on the Pacific Coast have deemed 
the time opportune to finance their require- 
ments for new projects and extensions, and 
their offerings of bonds have met with a 
ready response. Scarcity of offerings seems 
to be responsible for the rather low rate at 
which commercial paper is going. The lum- 
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ber industry of the Northwest is experienc- 
ing a revival of energy and the great major- 
ity of lumber camps have resumed opera- 
tions. The demand for finished lumber prod- 
ucts, such as sash and doors, is especially 
active, even to the point of absorbing future 
production for several months. Prices on 
lumber have strengthened to a point where 
profitable business has become a possibil- 
ity. Prosperity in the lumber line naturally 
finds reflection in many allied lines, arid 
wholesale machinery and supply houses are 
in the market for iron, steel, wire, engines, 
boilers, and the like. 



PACIFIC COAST MERGER 

The First National Bank of Berkeley and 
the Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust 
Company have merged with the Mercantile 
Trust Company of San Francisco. The com- 
bined resources of the three institutions un- 
der the consolidation totals more than $95,- 
000,000, or about $20,000,000 in addition to 
the present resources of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, and about $16,000,000 addi- 
tional deposits. The officials of the Berkeley 
banks and their branches are to be retained. 
Frank Naylor, president of both Berkeley 
institutions, becomes a director and vice- 
president of the Mercantile Trust and re- 
mains directing head of the Berkeley banks. 
Stockholders of the Berkeley banks become 
stockholders in the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany. 

BANK OF ITALY ELECTIONS 



Four additional vice-presidents are an- 
nounced by A. P. Giannini, president of the 
Bank of Italy, following the annual meeting 
of the bank’s stockholders. The new offi- 
cers are: Dunning Rideout, of Marysville; 
Louis V. Olcese, W. E. Benz and J. S. Hen- 
ton of Bakersfield. 

In his report President Giannini called 
especial attention to the rapid progress made 
during the past year and the unusual de- 
posit growth the bank had experienced. 

“Deposits have increased during 1921 to 
more than $177,000,000, a gain of over $87,- 
000,000. During this same period surplus 
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and undivided profits have been materially 
augmented, the total banking capital now 
amounting to $15,036,000, an increase of 
nearly three million dollars over last year, 
The number of depositors is now 291,000, 
a gain of more than 70,000.” 

Dr. A. H. Giannini, president of the East 
River National Bank and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Commercial Trust 
Company of New York, has been succeeded 
as a director of the Bank of Italy by L. M. 
Giannini, assistant to the president. 

The Stockholders Auxiliary Corporation 
also held its annual meeting, report- 
ing a highly successful year. The capital 
was increased to $1,000,000 from $900,000; 
surplus to $1,800,000 from $1,050,000, and 
undivided profits to $221,000 from $7,000. 

The officers and directors of the Stock- 
holders Auxiliary Corporation are: Officers: 
A. P. Giannini, president; L. M. Giannini, 
assistant to the president; P. C. Hale, J. A. 
Bacigalupi and W. W. Douglas, vice-presi- 
dents; E. C. Abel, secretary; C. P. Cuneo, 
Howard Park, assistant secretaries. Direc- 
tors: A. P. Giannini, P. C. Hale, James J. 
Fagan, J. A. Bacigalupi, W. W. Douglas, 
L. M. MacDonald and John Brichetto. 



HOW BANK HELPED TO BUILD 
A CITY 

The Sacramento-San Joaquin Bank of 
Sacramento, California, has issued a booklet 
showing how the bank has helped to develop 
the city by financing most of its important 
buildings. 

This bank was founded in 1867, and has 
been instrumental not only in providing the 
city with stable and efficient banking facili- 
ties, but also has helped in developing many 
of its other activities. 

APPOINTED ASSISTANT TO 
SAN FRANCISCO CORRESPONDENT 

Spencer N. Smiley, formerly in charge of 
the foreign exchange business of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company in San Francisco, has 
been appointed assistant to Thomas M. Pat- 
erson, San Francisco correspondent of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York. 

VISALIA BANKS JOIN WITH 
LOS ANGELES BANKS 

By a transaction consummated recently, 
the First National Bank of Visalia and the 
Producers Savings Bank, have been closely 
affiliated with the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles and the Los Angeles Trust 
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and Savings Bank, of which Henry M. Rob- 
inson is president 

The First National Bank of Los Angeles 
and the Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank constitute the strongest financial in- 
terest in the Pacific Southwest, and this 
transaction gives to the Visalia institutions 
their financial support 

The resources of the First National Bank 
of Visalia totaled, on July 1 last, more than 
$2,676,000, while the Producers Savings 
Bank, at the same time, showed resources 
of more than $1,351,000, a total addition to 
the resources of the Robinson bank of more 
than $4,027,000. 

The transaction does not entail an out- 
right purchase, but the stockholders of both 
the First National Bank of Visalia and the 
Producers Savings Bank, by an exchange of 
shares, become co-partners in the entire 
business of these Los Angeles banks. The 
First National Bank of Visalia and the Pro- 
ducers Savings Bank occupy a particularly 
important position in Tulare County, arid 
constitute the center for the movement of 
commodities, not only of Visalia, but for 
all the surrounding territory. 

The fact that the Los Angeles institu- 
tions have already made affiliations in Fres- 
no places at the disposal of producers 
throughout the entire southern San Joaquin 
Valley, not only almost unlimited financial 
backing, but also a unified system for the 
most beneficial financing of crop movements. 

S. Mitchell, president of the Visalia insti- 
tutions, and C. M. Griffith, vice-president 
and manager, are well known throughout 
the southern San Joaquin Valley, and will 
continue in office. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 

T HE agricultural situation continues to 
receive serious consideration from a 
business and financial standpoint. The de- 
cline in prices has naturally affected as a 
whole a country like Canada with such a 
large per capita surplus of exportable farm 
produce, but in western Canada the situa- 
tion is so acute as to approach a crisis in 
many districts. As a whole, the West gave 
promise of a yield which would have meant 
a fair income, although some of the districts 
had been badly hit by drought. Then with 
the harvest came very unfavorable weather, 
which not only reduced the yield on some 
of the later crops but impaired the quality of 
the great bulk of them. The result was that, 
with high threshing costs, owing to con- 
tinued high wages, the margin of profit was 
greatly reduced; in fact, in some instances 
threshing was discontinued before the crop 
was all handled when it was found that the 
returns were not sufficient to make it worth 
while to continue. Generally, then, the sit- 
uation is such that the farmers have not 
been able to meet their obligations, while 
in some districts where there has not been 
a good crop for several years there is ac- 
tual need for immediate relief. 

For the immediate problem then there is 
need for cash advances in order that farmers 
may continue on the land until there is an- 
other crop. It is realized generally by the 
business and financial community that only 
in this way can the general situation be re- 
lieved. The larger problem has to do with 
long term farm loans. There is a shortage 
of such funds, largely because of the with- 
drawals of debenture money by investors 
in Great Britain and on the Continent who 
have taken advantage of the exchange situ- 
ation and who are still able to get interest 
yields on the other side of the Atlantic 
which render Canadian investments unat- 
tractive. 

With a general curtailment of loans for 
commercial purposes, the banks are in a 
position to render aid to the farmers, and 
they have been doing so to an unusual ex- 
tent in the case of live stock, but under the 
Bank Act they cannot go further. The 
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proposal now being considered then is for 
the Government to give assistance — not in 
the form of Government loans, but by guar- 
anteeing advances made by the banks and 
the established mortgage companies. The 
practical plan being considered is the for- 
mation of an agricultural credit pool which 
will subdivide the farmers into several 
classes — those who can readily obtain credit 
nt the present time; those whose credit is 
virtually used up; those who even under 
normal circumstances would hardly be 
worthy of credit and whose present distress 
makes it imperative that they should be 
aided. The banks and the various loaning 
organizations are expected to enter the pool, 
advancing the funds with what is virtually 
a Government guarantee. 

The problems which the farmers are fac- 
ing are indicated by analysis of the Fed- 
eral crop returns, which show a shrinkage 
in the 1921 crop of $437,600,000 as com- 
pared with 1920. Government efforts to 
advance credits have not been satisfactory. 
A substantial portion of the total advanced 
by the federal authorities for seed grain in 
1915 is still outstanding. In Manitoba, 
where there is a provincial government 
scheme of farm credits, it has not been 
found possible to raise the necessary funds 
to meet demands and the other western 
provinces have refrained from following the 
example, although a scheme is now being 
launched by the farmers government in On- 
tario, for which more can be said from the 
standpoint of political sagacity than from 
that of sound finance. It is being more and 
more brought home that these government 
attempts at banking, together with war-time 
moratoria and other legislation which has 
tended to undermine the stabib'ty of the 
mortgage, have been factors in discouraging 
investors from placing their funds in mort- 
gages and mortgage companies — a mortgage 
witn a prior government claim against it 
is not favored by investors who seek secur- 
ity as a prime consideration. Then, too, the 
tendency of the money market, together with 
competition by government institutions 
which not only pay no taxes but may make 
up deficits out of general revenue on the 
grounds that what is being done is in the 
interests of the whole community, have 
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brought about a situation in which the 
banks and the mortgage companies see their 
profits impaired, which is not an attractive 
proposition from the standpoint of the mar- 
ket for their own securities. 

Under such circumstances there is a ten- 
dency to go cautiously in the industrial and 
commercial world. Eastern manufacturers 
and wholesalers usually figure the buying 
power of western Canada as the factor 
which means the difference between normal 
and good business, and when the West can 
absorb little and the export markets of war- 
time are being lost through the influences 
of exchange and foreign competition, it is 
not surprising that goods are moving slowly 
and that there is a tendency to mark time 
until another crop can make itself felt as 
a factor in the situation. However, the 
process of adjustment has proceeded far. 
Reports from all parts of the country to 
The Financial Post indicate that there are 
still some merchants who are holdirg for 
high prices and are not inclined to how to 
replacement costs as the dominant factor in 
relation to the value of their stocks, but, 
for the most part, there has been a ten- 
dency to take losses in order to keep goods 
moving and to let surpluses on the shelves 
run low. Reports from all provinces, and 
particularly the western provinces, are to 
the effect that retail stocks have been re- 
duced below normal, and the same condi- 
tion of affairs is reflected in the wholesale 
houses. The result is that new business is 
quickly reflected in better industrial con- 
ditions, and the manufacturers who were 
first to feel the crisis and face it are now 
experiencing better things. 

The federal elections of early December 



left no more than a ripple on business con- 
ditions. Despite the efforts of the poli- 
ticians it was generally accepted by the 
people that the tariff was not an important 
issue. The Conservatives stood for high 
tariff, but their contention that the Lib- 
erals and Progressives were for free trade 
did not carry weight, although there was 
undoubtedly an element aligned with the 
latter that would have liked to have tried 
some economic experiments in the event of 
their getting a chance to dominate the gov- 
ernment. The industrial and financial com- 
munity, as a matter of general principle, 
would have preferred to see a continuation 
of the old Conservative government, but it 
became evident that it had worn the wel- 
come off the mat of public opinion, and 
with the people demanding a change it was 
better that the Liberals should be returned 
with enough members to form an indepen- 
dent government than that the country 
should have been burdened with three 
groups manoeuvering to form political alli- 
ances for the formation of a government. 



ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 



In the face of a general adverse condi- 
tion, in which banks were forced to share 
more or less, the Royal Bank has been able 
to show its shareholders net profits of 
$4,037,836, a very small decrease as com- 
pared with last year’s figures of $4,253,649, 
which constituted a record in the history of 
the bank. These profits provided for the 
usual dividend payment of 12 per cent and 
a bonus of 2 per cent., and after the usual 
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M U. ALLAN, who succeeds John Galt as president of the 
Union Bank of Canada, like his predecessor, has been a 
resident of the Canadian West for a great many years. 
His business life has been lived entirely In Western Can- 
ada, a fact which makes him, it is believed by his fellow direc- 
tors of the Union Bank, peculiarly well fitted to direct the affairs 
of the only Canadian bank whose head office Is located west of 
Toronto and most of the branches of which are located In the 
Canadian West. 

Mr. Allan went to Winnipeg in ’82, several years before the 
completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway in the days when 
most of the city’s development lay before it A son of the late 
Andrew Allan, who with his brother. Sir Hugh Allan, built up 
the famous Canadian line of steamships which for the greater 
part of the century plied between Great Britain and Canada, 
Mr. Allan inherited the business capacity of his ancestors. He 
is a senior member of the firm of Allan, Killam and McKay, 
general brokerage and steamship agents, and is associated with 
other Canadian Industrial and financial enterprises. Mr. Allan 
has been a director of the Union Bank of Canada for a great 
many years and early in 1921 became vice-president of the bank. 
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appropriations for pension fund, war tax 
and bank premises, there was transferred to 
reserve an amount of $132,995, and there 
was left a balance to carry forward to profit 
and loss the sum of $458,116, making a total 
carried into the new year of $905,044. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

1921 1920 1919 

Profits $4,039,836 $4,253,649 $3,423,264 

Prev. bal 546.928 1,096.418 535,767 

$4,684,764 $5,350,067 $3,959,021 

Dividends $2,436,488 $2,153,169 $1,866,196 

Bonus 407,082 402,680 340,000 

Pension Fund.... 325,000 360.000 150,000 

Of. Prem. 400.000 400.000 400.000 

War Tax 203,154 180,295 156.406 

To Reserve 132,995 1.667,005 



Total ded 83,679,719 $4,803,139 $2,862,603 

Balance $ 905,044 $ 646,928 $1,096,418 

The balance sheet reflects the influence 
of commercial movements in relation to the 
bank. Current loans stand at $163,017,459 
as compared with $183,747,409 one year ago, 
but are still $20,000,000 ahead of two years 
ago, indicating the helpful course the bank 
has been taking in influencing the helpful 
movement towards deflation, while at the 
same time exercising patience in the exten- 
sion of commercial credits to enable the 
squeezing out of inflation to be carried on 
in an orderly manner. 

REVIEW OF 1921 AND THE OUTLOOK FOR 1922 

The annual meeting of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, held recently at the head office 
of the bank, brought together a very large 
number of the shareholders. Unusual in- 
terest was centered in the addresses sub- 
mitted by Sir Herbert Holt, the president; 
Edson L. Pease, the vice-president and 
managing director, and C. E. Neill, the gen- 
eral manager. 

Owing to the exceptional business condi- 
tions which prevailed during the course of 
the year and the problems which confront 
the country at the present time, both Sir 
Herbert and Mr. Pease dealt in a very 
thorough manner with the entire Canadian 
situation. The addresses were followed with 
the closest attention and there was notice- 
able throughout the remarks a degree of 
confidence which was regarded as very grat- 
ifying by the many shareholders present 

PROVIDED FOR ALL DEBTS 

Sir Herbert, before passing on to his sur- 
vey of the general situation, referred to the 
bank’s position, saying: “I first desire to 
emphasize the general manager’s statement 
that all bad and doubtful debts have been 

fully provided for. Usually the profits of 



the year are ample to provide for all bad 
and doubtful debts. Should they not be 
sufficient, we have a contingent fund, inde- 
pendent of the surplus fund, accumulated 
during prosperous years, to fall back upon. 
I have further to say that the managing 
director, the general manager and execu- 
tive officers of the bank are officials of long 
experience and proved ability, and that the 
affairs of the bank receive the unremitting 
attention of myself and your directors. I 
have no hesitation in stating that, in my 
opinion, the organization and system of 
supervision of this bank are unexcelled.” 

Sir Herbert took a very hopeful view of 
the outlook in Canada, at the same time em- 
phasizing the importance of economy, both 
in public and private life. Dealing with 
the general situation, Sir Herbert said: 

“Canada, after accepting every obligation 
arising out of the conflict, is stronger mate- 
rially than before the War. We have our 
debt and our railway and shipping prob- 
lems, all of wnich will tax the wisdom of 
our statesmen, but on the other side of the 
scale we must place the growth of towns 
and cities, industrial expansion, the increase 
in savings, and the fact that most of our 
bonds are held in the Dominion. Compared 
with conditions in Europe, we are fortunate 
indeed. 

NO FEAR OF FUTURE 

“In conclusion, I wish to say that the 
scope and character of the existing depres- 
sion in world trade forbid us to hope for 
an early or easy return to prosperity. Yet 
I do not think that we in Canada need feel 
any great apprehension as to the future. 
The unprecedented decline in prices, which 
was the worst feature of the last year and 
a half, can hardly be repeated. I trust that 
the period immediately before us will be 
one of salutary economy, both in public and 
private life, the best preparation for re- 
newed prosperity.” 

Discussing the general phases of the situ- 
ation, Sir Herbert said in part: 

“The year 1921 will long be remembered 
as a period of drastic deflation and liqui- 
dation throughout the whole world, the 
aftermath of the war. This deflation was 
under way when we last met. While it is 
not yet ended, each month brings us a 
nearer approach to normal. The heavy de- 
cline in the price of commodities and check 
in public buying found many of our manu- 
facturers and merchants in the possession 
of large unsalable stocks purchased at boom 
prices. Obviously the transition to more 
normal values was attended by much loss. 
The fact, however, that there were 1000 
fewer failures in Canada in 1921 than in 
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1915 may be attributed to the abnormal 
profits accumulated during the war. 

“The fall in prices necessarily greatly cur- 
tailed the volume of credit and is largely 
responsible for the contraction in the ag- 
gregate of the balance sheet totals of the 
banks. 

FALL IN WHEAT PRICES 

“There has been a heavy decline in the 
price of wheat, Canada’s chief staple and 
mainstay. The cash returns to the farmers 
for the last crop will be much less than 
that of the preceding year, although the 
crop itself was a larger one. As a result, 
our western farmers have fared badly, and 
have been unable to liquidate their obliga- 
tions satisfactorily. Their reduced purchas- 
ing power must have its effect on general 
business. The remedy lies in a drastic scal- 
ing down of the present cost of production 
and distribution. In these costs, wages of 
labor play a great part. The price of labor 
is still higher in Canada than it is in the 
United States. 

“Economy in management and operation 
is one of the great needs of the present 
time. If prices of commodities are not to 
rise to any extent, but are, 'as many think, 
to experience a slow decline over a period 
of years, profits can only be maintained by 
increased economy and efficiency in man- 
agement. 

“These remarks on economy have special 
force in their application to our govern- 
ments — Federal, provincial and municipal. 
Many governments and municipalities are 
tempted by the facility in disposing of their 
securities during a cheap money period, 
such as they are entering upon in the United 
States, to engage in undertakings which are 
justified neither by their population nor 
their financial position. Thus there is a 
heavy drain on the country for tax pay- 
ments, a great part of which are remitted 
abroad in the shape of interest on foreign 
borrowings. 

FOREIGN TRADE DOWN 

“Our foreign trade for the twelve months 
ending November 30 shows a large decrease 
in total values, due in great part to falling 
prices. While we have received a smaller 
return from our exports, we have paid less 
for our imports, and the measure of prog- 
ress is a trade balance in our favor of 
$55,000,000. We are advancing in the right 
direction, but greater effort is imperative. 
We must bring our favorable balance to a 
point equal to the interest on our foreign 
indebtedness. Until we accomplish this our 
oorrowings abroad will continue. By the 



development of our coal areas, by improved 
methods of industrial production — above all, 
by a wider utilization of our water powers 
— must we labor to restrict our imports. 
For the expansion of our exports, the speedy 
settlement of our farm lands is the great 
need, and immigration should be stimulated. 
Yet we should take warning by the experi- 
ence of our neighbors and admit only those 
who are desirable. Let us follow the mot- 
to of Australia: ‘You are welcome if you 
are the man we want.* 

“Until recently the world outlook was one 
of gloom and discouragement, but the Con- 
ference at Washington has given rise to a 
growing hope. Not only has it struck at 
the root of past trouble and future danger, 
by the limitation of armaments, but it has 
shown how speedily and satisfactorily inter- 
national problems can. be settled where 
there is desire and good will. With the dis- 
armament question and the Far Eastern 
questions successfully ended, it is to be 
hoped that an international economic con- 
ference will follow.” 

CUBAN SITUATION 

Edson L. Pease, the vice-president and 
managing director, in his address dealt more 
particularly with the affairs of the bank, and 
the principal developments within the Do- 
minion. Mr. Pease also referred to the situ- 
ation in Cuba and South America, saying 
in this regard: 

“While Cuba suffered through the col- 
lapse in the price of sugar, I have no mis- 
givings regarding her future prosperity. 
She was prosperous before the war, when 
sugar ruled about 2 cents a pound. She 
has demonstrated in the past her ability 
to produce sugar at a cheaper rate tnan 
any other country. She enjoys the natural 
advantage of soil and climate and possesses 
the most modern sugar mill installation in 
the world. A great advantage is her prox- 
imity to the American market. The coun- 
try has neither currency problems nor rail- 
way deficits to retard her recuperation and 
only a small war debt to the United States 
of $10,000,000, on which she is paying in- 
terest. 

“In keeping our doors open at all times, 
and under circumstances that compelled the 
Government of Cuba to declare a moratori- 
um which ultimately resulted in the suspen- 
sion of three local joint stock and several 
private hanks, we have justified the confi- 
dence of our Cuban customers and added 
to Canada’s prestige throughout the Islands 
of the Caribbean. 

“The year’s business of our branches in 
South America, which were not established 
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until after the boom, has been highly satis- 
factory and free from loss. The quality of 
the business we accept is exceptionally high 
class, consisting in great part of the pur- 
chase of bills of exchange representing prod- 
duce exports under ‘Bankers’ Letters of 
Credit.’ 

A TRYING YEAR 

Discussing the general Canadian situation, 
Mr. Pease said in part: 

“The year Just ended has proved a very try- 
ing one for the commercial community and for 
the banks. Never before have we been con- 
fronted at homo and abroad with so many 
difficult problems and such adverse conditions. 
The rapid and severe recession in the prices 
of all commodities and the lack of purchasing 
power involved heavy losses in inventories and 
a great shrinkage of domestic and international 
trade. 

“The price recession has caused a decline In 
the productivity of all manufacturing indus- 
tries and a consequent fall in profits, so much 
so that taxation has become a serious burden, 
accentuating our need for a larger population 
among whom it could be shared. 

“In this brief period of exceptional stress 
the banks played a most helpful part. How 
important may be judged from the fact that 
business demoralization, which occurred in 
every other country, was averted in Canada. 
This may be regarded as one of the greatest 
achievements of the Canadian banks. 

“In circumstances so unfavorable, I am sure 
we have fulfilled the highest expectations of 
our shareholders in showing profits nearly equal 
to those of the previous year by maintaining 
our dividend and bonus and by meeting you 
with strength unimpaired. 

“In the case of farmers the readjustment of 
values Is complete. They have been compelled 
to accept a lower net return for their products 
than before the war. The reduction in manu- 
factured goods has been less drastic. General 
wholesale prices, although 36 per cent, below 
the high price reached In 1920, are still 68 per 
cent, above 1914 levels. In the end production 
costs and selling prices must come down to 
the buying power of the farmers. The sooner 
this is effected, the sooner business will revive. 

“The movement of the western wheat crop 
has been rapid. Between September 1 and 
December 30 175.000.000 bushels were delivered 
at country points, representing an increase over 
the previous year of 24,000,000 bushels, while 
shipments east from Port Arthur and Fort 
William amounted to 117,000,000 bushels, which 
compared with shipments in 1920 of 88,000,000. 

“A blow to our export trade was the imposi- 
tion six months ago of the Fordney Emergency 
Tariff. Since the act became effective, the 
total value of the agricultural products shipped 
from Canada to the United States has shrunk 
from $98,455,000 over the corresponding period 
of 1920 to $25,928,000. To sell our supplies we 
are now dependent upon financially demoralized 
Europe and are seeking new markets in the 
East. In spite of these unfavorable factors, we 
show a favorable balance in trade amounting 
to $55,000,000, instead of the unfavorable bal- 
ance of $56,000,000 which accrued during the 
twelve months ending November, 1920. Our 
excess of imports from the United States has 
been reduced from $382,000,000 in 1920 to $220,- 
000.000 In 1921.“ , , 

In concluding, Mr. Pease dealt briefly 
with the general outlook, when he said: 

“The outlook for the coming year Is hope- 
ful. It is generally believed that the worst 
of the depression Is past and that a gradual 
Improvement will set in. Canada's progress 
depends largely upon the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of international economic questions, as 
we are closely linked with the outside world." 



CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 

A material strengthening in liquid posi- 
tion by an increase of more than $10,000,000 
in holdings of government securities is the 



outstanding feature of the annual statement 
of the Bank of Commerce. That the bank 
was able to accomplish this improvement as 
regards ready assets and to maintain prof- 
its at a level close to the previous year and 
above the showing of 1919 will be favorably 
regarded by shareholders, particularly in 
view of the fact that the industrial and trade 
depression has resulted in a contraction of 
assets of more than $60,000,000. 

Current loans as shown in the statement 
are $24,500,000 lower than a year ago, but 
the contraction here is not so great as in 
savings deposits which are down by about 
$31,000,000. With this decline in savings 
and a reduction of $10,000,000 in demand 
deposits as well as a curtailment of circula- 
tion by nearly $7,250,000 it is interesting to 
note where credits have been cut down in 
order to make the adjustments necessitated 
thereby as well as increase holdings of liquid 
assets. 

The profits of $3,116,187 were not mate- 
Tratty- below those of the previous year and 
higher than for 1919. Taxes took $325,000, 
dividends $1,950,000, the pension fund $178,- 
371 and $500,000 was written off premises, 
the balance being carried forward and in- 
creasing the total to $1,946,745. Following 
are comparative figures: 

INCOME ACCOUNT, YEARS ENDED NOVEMBER 30 

1921 1920 1919 

Balance $1,783,979 $1,427,735 $1,444,842 

Profits 3,116,137 3,306,244 3,074,893 

$4,900,116 $4,733,979 $4,519,735 

Dividends $1,950,000 $1,960,000 $1,800,000 

Pension fd 178,371 150,000 120,000 

Taxes 325,000 360,000 160,000 

Patriotic 22,000 

Adj. on ex. rates 750,000 

Premises 500,000 500,000 250,000 

Balance $1,946,745 $1,783,979 $1,427,735 

CANADIAN TRADE AND THE 
FORDNEY TARIFF 

Sir Edmund Walker, the well-known pres- 
ident of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
and the dean of Canadian banking, address- 
ing the shareholders of that bank at the an- 
nual meeting in Toronto, presented his usual 
review of the year just past. His remarks 
on the trade and agricultural development 
of Canada were as follows: 

“When the high tide of prices and of 
financial inflation began to ebb, the keenest 
observer seeking to estimate the extent of 
the decline must have failed to do so. Ever 
since the vast network of modern trade, 
based so largely on steam, electricity and 
credit, made the world almost an industrial 
whole, no such test of its power to resist 
disaster has occurred. 

“The losses ascertained on the readjust- 
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ment of balance sheets have been so great 
that many concerns of world-wide impor- 
tance will require some years to regain what 
had been the most favorable position in 
their experience, and the dividends on many 
first-class stocks have been lessened or actu- 
ally stopped for the moment. Whether we 
have seen the worst or not it is idle to guess, 
but thus far these extraordinary adjust- 
ments have been made with so few failures, 
and with so little of anything approaching 
panic, that we have cause for some surprise 
and much thankfulness. 

“Turning to our own foreign trade and 
having in mind the large figures caused by 
the war, which in 1918 reached a total of two 
and a half billions of dollars, we find at the 
close of our fiscal year in March last little 
change in volume, but much change in de- 
tail, and a vast change in the half year end- 
ing September. For the fiscal year our 
total foreign trade was $2,450,587,000, but 
while in 1918 we had a surplus of $628,647,- 
000 in exports over imports, in 1921 we actu- 
ally imported to the value of $29,730,000 
more than we exported. 

“For the six months ending September 
our foreign trade was only $721,626,000, as 
compared with $1,274,878,000 in 1920. The 
great inrush of imports, which in the last 
half of the year ending March had so com- 
pletely changed our fiscal position, lessened 
rapidly during the half year, but neverthe- 
less there was a balance of $35,835,000 
against us. When we compare the figures 
for these six months in 1920 and 1921, we 
find an almost unbroken series of decreases 
in the various items of both imports and 
exports, the imports showing a decrease of 
nearly 50 per cent., and the exports one of 
about 40 per cent. 

“When we make a comparison for the 
twelve months ending September we get a 
clearer light as to the great change which 
has taken place. For the twelve months 
ending September, 1920, our foreign trade 
was over two and a half billions, while at 
the end of September, 1921, it had fallen 
to $1,897,335,000. We had, however, turned 
a balance of eighty millions of excess im- 
ports into a balance in our favor of eighty- 
five millions. 

“Our total trade with Great Britain dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending last March was 
$528,171,000, with purchases of $213,944,000, 
much the largest on record, but with sales 
of only $314,226,000, the smallest since 1915, 
leaving a surplus in our favor of only $100,- 
281,000. Our total trade with the United 
States was $1,417,296,000. The imports were 
$856,613,000, the largest on record; the ex- 
ports $560,683,000, also the largest, and the 



balance against us, $295,930,000, a trifle less 
than for the previous year. We are cer- 
tainly improving the proportions of our 
trade with the United States; but we have 
a long way to go before an ideal condition 
is reached, and such measures as the Ford- 
ney tariff bill show conclusively that we 
must not expect any help from our neigh- 
bors towards making the two sides of our 
trading account more nearly equal in money 
value. 

“The field crops of Canada for 1921 are 
estimated in value by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics at $1,017,675,000, as compared 
with revised figures for 1920 of $1,455,244,- 
000. The revised figures for 1920 are much 
below the estimate made a year ago, but 
whatever the actual figures for 1921 may 
turn out to be, the very great loss .in money 
value, and therefore in purchasing or debt- 
paying power, is only too clear. The loss in 
the value of wheat is estimated at 144 mil- 
lion dollars, oats 92 millions, barley 22 mil- 
lions, and other grains, apart from rye, 
about 43 millions. There is a gain in rye of 
7 millions. In hay, clover, etc., there is a 
loss of about 70 millions, in potatoes of 
about 45 millions, and in other root and fod- 
der crops of about 28 millions. 

“While the yield of most agricultural 
products was less than in 1920, the loss is 
mainly in the price. Wheat is said to have 
averaged only 11 cents over the pre-war av- 
erage, while oats and barley were sold at 
less than pre-war prices. With wheat at an 
average for all Canada of 86 cents, as com- 
pared with $1.62, oats 37 cents instead of 53, 
barley 47 instead of 83, and almost every 
other farm product in somewhat similiar 
proportion, the present position of the farm- 
er is obvious. In hay the poor result was 
due to the lowest yield per acre on record 
and not to the price. 

‘These hard facts have brought about a 
situation rare in Canada for many years, but 
they do not constitute the whole of the farm- 
er’s troubles arising from the world-wide 
adjustment of prices. The money loss from 
the fall in the price of cattle, whether the 
farmer has sold his animals or still owns 
them, has been more serious and disturb- 
ing than in the case of cereals. Unfortu- 
nately we have no statistics upon which to 
make such a comparison as in the case of 
our field crops. Europe fixes the price for 
our grain and cattle, but the United States 
has been a buyer under certain conditions, 
and the possibility of selling there a surplus 
of cattle not immediately required by Eu- 
rope, has been a protection against a loss 
in price which will affect all of our cattle 
if this additional market does not exist. The 
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Fordney bill closes that additional market 
to us for cattle. For the year ending in 
March last the exports from Canada to the 
United States included commodities affect- 
ed by the bill to the value of 168 millions 
of dollars, and to the extent of about 82 
millions, these consisted of cattle and their 
products. While almost every country in 
the world is at the present time increasing 
its tariff in the effort to save its own indus- 
tries, a creditor nation desiring to see the 
products of its industries abroad and be 
paid for them, must have regard to the fact 
that payment can only be made in com- 
modities. If the Fordney tariff remains in 
force, our power to buy from the United 
States will be curtailed accordingly, and we 
must in self-protection put every possible 
obstacle in the way of our people buying 
from that country the commodities for which 
we are thus rendered unable to pay. 

“During the year our monthly commercial 
letter has endeavored to give to our cus- 
tomers, correspondents and the press, infor- 
mation as to finance, home and foreign 
trade, the process of deflation, the details 
of production, and the markets and prices of 
many national products, together with facts 
regarding national expenditures, immigra- 
tion, etc. These are, as far as possible, ac- 
companied by graphs calculated to help in 
a rapid understanding of the subject, anfl 
we have now added an index of wholesale 
prices which will be continued in graphic 
form from month to month. When I have 
also referred to our review of business con- 
ditions, which this year is more exhaustive 
than ever, I feel that I need not add much 
about the trade and financial position of 
Canada and of the world generally.” 

BANK OF MONTREAL 

Great improvement in its liquid position 
is the outstanding feature of the annual 
statement of the Bank of Montreal. In 
general the bank has shown very satisfac- 
tory progress in liquidating its credit rela- 
tion to commodities, and to securities other 
than government. The first and second 
“lines of defence,” as they are termed, have 
been strengthened materially, as the special 
analysis given below indicates the percen- 
tage of “immediately available liquid assets” 
to total assets rose from 44 to 61, while the 
percentage to liabilities to the public in- 
creased from 48.1 to 66.6, a gain of 8 y 8 per 
cent. Dominion notes, a single item, shaded 
a gain of *over $14,000,000. 

The decline in inventory values, due both 
to falling prices and the liquidation of 
stocks, lessened the requirements for com- 
mercial purposes, particularly in view of 



the depressed activity in business. This con- 
dition is represented in the sharp decline 
in commercial loans in the twelve months, 
from $223,000,000 to $14,000,000, or nearly 
$39,000,000. The report of 1920 shaved 
these current loans up $69,000,000, so that 
the present total outstanding is still twenty 
millions above that of 1919. As compared 
with six months ago the decline is $22,000,- 
000 . 

In spite of a falling off in the volume of 
business, owing to general conditions, the 
bank held its profits practically up to those 
of last year, as the following comparison 
with the years 1920 and 1919 shows: 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

1921 1920 1919 



Profits 93,949,796 $4,033,995 $3,314,227 

Stock prem 1,000,000 3,500,000 



Total 

Prev. bal -. 


..$3,949,796 
.. 1,251,850 


$5,033,995 

1,812,854 


$6,814,227 

1.901.613 


Total 

Less — 


..$5,201,646 


$6,846,850 


$8,715,840 


Dividends .... 


..$3,080,000 


$2,960,000 


$2,372,250 


To rest 


2,000,000 


4.000,000 


War tax 

Patriotic 


.. 200,000 


210,000 


190.986 

39,750 

300,000 


Bank prem... 


400.000 


425,000 



Tot. deduct....$3,700,000 $5,595,000 $6,902,986 

Balance $1,501,646 $1,251,850 $1,812,854 



BANK STATEMENTS 

There was a distinct decline in current 
loans of the Canadian chartered banks dur- 
ing November, the reduction being more 
than $38,600,000 during the month while 
change during the year was a decline of 
close to $148,000,000. However, this Novem- 
ber change should not be considered with- 
out reference to the fact that during the 
same month of last year the reduction was 
over $66,000,000, indicating a general ten- 
dency to curtail commercial credits towards 
the closing of the year. 

The general tendency all along the line 
was to curtail loans on anything but liquid 
security, and it is noted that advances on 
call in Canada, loans on public securities, on 
railway securities, and on provincial and 
municipal accounts were all reduced while 
call loans abroad and loans on government 
securities were materially increased; hold- 
ings of Dominion notes also showed a con- 
siderable expansion. The total strengthen- 
ing of immediately available liquid assets 
was to the extent of over $96,000,000, while 
the total of gross assets showed an increase 
of only $33,000,000. 

At the close of November deposits made 
by the public in Canada totaled $1,808,- 
129,106, as compared with $1,816,974,476 at 
the end of October, while loans in Canada 
declined from $1,345,631,664 to $1,307,272,- 
873. Generally speaking, the liquid assets 
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of the banks were proportionately greater 
than during the previous few months. 

For the nine months ending November 
the net revenue of the Dominion Govern- 
ment amounted to $265,721,311, as com- 
pared with $296,094,281 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1920. The chief decline was 
in customs receipts, which up to Novem- 
ber 30 amounted to $68,608,628, as com- 
pared with $124,376,063 in 1920, the most 
notable increase being in receipts from the 
income tax, which for the period under re- 
view amounted to $70,585,948 as compared 
with $9,142,990 in 1920. Expenditures also 
showed a decrease during the year of $13,- 
773,182, the total up to November 30 being 
$224,575,727, whereas a year ago they 
amounted to $238,348,909. Expenditures for 
last November alone totaled $61,754,171, as 
compared with $57,957,995 for a year ago. 

UNION BANK OF CANADA 
Net profits of the Union Bank of Canada 
for the year stand at $1,342,389, compared 
with $1,603,842. The sum of $149,296 is 
brought forward from the previous year’s 
account, which brings the total available for 
distribution to $1,491,686. After all charges 
there is a balance of $541,686, which is car- 
ried into next year’s profit account, this 
being greater by $400,000 than the previous 
year, and the largest amount in the bank’s 
history. 

The following table shows the manner of 
distributing profits for the past two years; 

1921 1920 

Net profit $1,342,389 $1,603,842 

Balance forward 149,296 198,222 

$1,491,686 $1,802,065 

Dividends 800,000 798,234 

Bonus to shareholders 160,000 

Trans, to rest account 400,000 

Contribution to officers’ pen. 50,000 50,000 

Other contributions 20,000 15,000 

War tax on bank circula- 
tion 80,000 79,536 

Balance of profit carried 

forward 541,686 14.926 

$1,491,686 $1,802,065 

A change is shown in the report in total 
deposits, these being placed at $116,723,755, 
compared with $135,324,515 a year ago. Com- 
mercial loans stand at $62,010,007, a figure 
slightly lower than the returns for 1920, 
which amounted to $69,849,784. What is 
probably largely due to the decline in grain 
prices during the past twelve months is a 
decline in the item under the heading, “Grain 
Loans.” These, in the report, stand at 
$7,295,483, against $10,732,735 last year. 

Total assets are reported at $152,625,386, 
compared with $169,205,145 a year ago. 

BANK OF TORONTO 
While the Bank of Toronto reports a de- 
crease in earnings for the past year, yet the 



financial statement shows that the bank has 
maintained its strong position despite the 
unfavorable business conditions encountered. 
Net profits stand at $926,125, equal to 18.52 
per cent, on the paid-up capital, or 7.73 per 
cent, on the capital and reserves, as com- 
pared with profits of $1,017,371 for the pre- 
vious year. 

INCOME ACCOUNT, YEAR ENDED NOVEMBER 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 



Bal. forward $ 986,354 $ 793,983 $ 625,624 

Profits 926,125 1.017,371 1,011,359 



Total $1,912,479 $1,811,354 $1,636,983 



Dividends $ 600,000 $ 600,000 $ 600,000 

Pension fund .... 25,000 25,000 25,000 

Taxes 100,000 100,000 100,000 

Patriotic 18,000 

Premises 150,000 100,000 100,000 



Balance $1,037,479 $ 986,354 $ 793,983 



The balance carried forward totaled $1,- 
037,479, which is $51,125 more than a year 
ago, and makes total reserves $7,037,479, 
with a paid up capital of $5,000,000. Total 
deposits stand at $78,966,977, which is a re- 
duction of $2,190,910 for the year, but the 
increase from 1916 is $24,073,470. 



BANQUE D’HOCHELAGA 
The statement of the Banque d’ Hoche- 
laga for the year ending November 30 indi- 
cates an excellent relative ranking among 
the Canadian banks in connection with the 
period of deflation. Its deposits show a 
slight decline only and its profits a decrease 
of less than $19,000 with a total of $630,902. 
The total assets are even higher than one 
year ago, a rather unusual result where the 
general experience has been a shrinkage. 
These assets of nearly $76,000,000 are more 
than double those of six years ago, which 
were $34,500,000. The total deposits have 
declined from $56,276,330 to $55,150,696, but 
the latter figures are $4,675,000 over those of 
two years ago. Call loans show an increase 
of $1,500,000 from $4,390,767 to $5,910,000. 
It is learned that of the latter total less 
than one-half are brokers’ loans, a large 
amount being advanced in connection with 
the Province of Quebec bond issue, and an- 
other amount, also exceeding $1,000,000 in 
connection with the Metropolitan Commis- 
sion bond issue. 



PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 



Profits 

Bal. forward .... 


1921 

$630,902 

83,804 


1920 

$649,739 

76,064 


1919 

$611,105 

62,959 




$714,706 


$725,803 


$674,064 


Less: 

Dividends 


$400,000 


$400,000 


$360,000 


Pension fund 


20,000 


20,000 


20.000 


Fed. tax 


40.000 


50,000 


60,000 


Bank premises.. 
Subscriptions .... 


70,000 


60,000 


50,000 




12,000 


8,000 


Reserve fund .... 




100,000 


100,000 


Bal. forward.. 


$530,000 

184,706 


$642,000 

83,804 


$598,000 

76.064 
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Achievements of the Washington 
Conference 



T HE solid achievements of the Washington Conference for the 
Limitation of Armaments are gratifying, not alone to the 
people of this country, but will no doubt be received with great 
satisfaction throughout the world. 

Notable as are the results of the conference on account of the 
compacts entered into, these are greatly transcended in importance 
by the fact that the conference gave recognition to the principle of 
international justice, which it is hoped hereafter may be practiced 
to such an extent as will cause it to play a continually growing part 
in preventing disputes between nations. 

This conference was also distinguished by the fact that its delib- 
erations were specific in character, and were not marked by imprac- 
tical Jdealism. Those charged with conducting the negotiations 
were content to confine themselves to certain definite objects within 
the realm of practicable attainment. Without any attempt to set 
up any super-state or pretending to believe that the possibility of 
future international conflicts could be entirely disregarded, the 
Washington Conference, by the use of existing means of interna- 
tional communication, was able to arrive at conclusions of tremen- 
dous significance, and to take definite and practical steps looking 
toward a time when war will less engage the attention of mankind 
than it ever has done in the history of the human race. 

In making justice the' basis of its deliberations, the Washing- 
ton Conference has set an example destined to be of overwhelming 
importance in the future conduct of international affairs. Publicists \\ 
have long dreamed of a time when nations might begin to observe V 
those simple principles of justice and fair-dealing which have long , 
obtained in the relations between individuals. It is no exaggeration “ 
to say that the standard set up at Washington is a long and impor- 
tant step in the direction of establishing such relations. 

While the United States may justly take pride in the happy out- 
come of the Washington Conference, and while unstinted praise 
must be bestowed upon President Harding, Secretary Hughes, and 
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other members of the American Commission, the conference could 
not have attained anything like the results achieved had it not been 
for the splendid cooperation manifested on the part of the partici- 
pating powers. 

The readiness with which Mr. Balfour followed the leadership 
of the United States must be accounted as one of the strongest 
contributing elements in making the conference a success. 

Some of the treaties following the conclusion of the Great War 
have been denounced as “poison treaties.” They were no doubt for- 
mulated in an atmosphere surcharged with hate, and it would have 
been little short of miraculous had their contents not partaken of 
the atmosphere in which the treaties were composed. Fortunately, 
the Washington Conference was held amidst happier surroundings, 
and although its conclusions may not fitly be characterized as wholly 
altruistic, they nevertheless reflect political sanity and high moral 
purpose.- Their end is peace, not war. The st i p ul a ti ons embodied 
in the conclusions adopted at the Washington Conference are notice 
to the world that in their future dealings the signatory powers intend 
to be bound by considerations of justice. It will be the duty of the 
public opinion of the world to hold these powers strictly to a per- 
formance of their professions. 

The Washington Conference has settled controversial questions 
that had in them the possibilities of war. It would be a fortunate 
thing for the human race and something that would powerfully tend 
toward straightening out the present tangled condition of the 
world’s affairs, if it were possible for an international conference to 
be held in Europe that might perform for that distracted part of the 
globe the same high service that the Washington Conference has 
performed for the Far East. 

$ 



American and English Financial 
Co-operation 



A N interesting suggestion regarding closer financial coopera- 
_ tion between England and the United States was published 
in the London Bankers Magazine for January. The sugges- 
tion follows: 

“Until there is very clear evidence to the contrary, we must 
refuse to believe that America will herself fail to realize the respon- 
sibilities which accompany her newly gathered financial strength; 
but, quite frankly, we are just a little afraid that the full realiza- 
tion may come, we will not say until too late, but not until the diffi- 
culty of meeting the situation has been greatly increased, for, as 
every banker knows, financial accommodation to meet the ends 
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desired must often be given promptly if it is to adequately serve its 
purpose and bring the full reward to borrower and lender. There- 
fore, we are of the opinion that if the financial problems of Europe, 
including the preparation of a scheme for the due settlement of 
international war indebtedness, are to be successfully carried out on 
lines calculated to produce an early and sound revival in European 
prosperity, it will only be through a close cooperation between the 
United States and Great Britain, the one having the liquid resources 
and the other the knowledge gained over a century and more of 
experience in international banking, which blended together should 
produce a sufficiently strong fabric of international credit to bridge 
over the critical period which must elapse before a sufficient equi- 
librium in trade activity has resulted in more stable conditions of the 
foreign exchanges. Moreover, that united action is the more neces- 
sary because, in the case of many of the devastated countries of 
Europe, successful recuperation can only be achieved by financial 
aid being combined with strong insistence upon internal financial 
reforms, and such authority can best be exerted by the two great 
dominating powers of the world acting in unison. The fact that 
they would be acting from different centers would, moreover, in 
itself prove a steadying influence upon the exchanges. Our object, 
however, in emphasizing this part, which it seems to us America is 
called upon to play with regard to the financial reconstruction of 
Europe after the war, is not based upon any desire to suggest to 
that country courses about which she is much better able to judge 
than we, but it is based upon a desire to emphasize the fact that if 
America does not play the part of banker to Europe, then we should 
very clearly recognize the extent to which the whole economic prob- 
lem to be solved has been changed and accentuated by the fact that 
the great basis of credit, gold, has for the time shifted to a quarter 
where it cannot be regarded as ministering to the credit resources 
of the world as a whole.” 



This proposal is entitled to very careful consideration since it 
rests upon a more practical basis than in many other cases where 
cooperative effort is proposed. There is really nothing novel about 
the proposal, for American and English bankers have been doing 
business with one another for many years. The experiences gained 
during this long period ought to make it comparatively easy for the 
bankers of both countries to enter into those wider relations which 
the times demand. 

The London Bankers Magazine does not enter into any details 
of its interesting proposal. Several ways of bringing about this 
cooperation are open. It could be provided by some form of gov- 
ernmental association, by the organization of one or more corpora- 
tions for the specific purpose of developing closer financial relations 
between the two countries, or by a greater degree of cooperation 
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between existing banking institutions on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Doubtless each of these plans has some special points of advantage, 
and it may be possible that all of them could be employed with good 
effect. The most obvious method and one which would not involve 
the delay that would inevitably attach to the working out of a 
scheme of governmental association or the organization of special 
types of corporations, is to be found in closer working arrangements 
between the banks of the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Here is a machinery already at hand whose workings have been 
tested by experience and with a personnel by no means strangers to 
one another. 

It now seems certain that had the American banks been a little 
less eager to rush into the foreign field on their own account and 
had been more disposed to take counsel of their English friends, the 
experience of the latter would have been very valuable in avoiding 
the heavy losses which the American banks have incurred. 

To bring about the cooperation which the London Bankers 
Magazine proposes might involve a little sacrifice of pride on the 
part of both the American and English banks, but perhaps this sac- 
rifice of pride in each instance would be more than compensated for 
by the greater security and surer profit which this cooperation would 
assure. 

It is altogether probable that there at present exists in the 
United Kingdom a wide opportunity for American industrial as 
well as financial cooperation, and although the speculative oppor- 
tunities may be greater in other parts of the world, there is no point 
outside our own borders where American capital could offer its 
services with so much of security as in the United Kingdom. 



Increasing Recognition of Our Responsi- 
bilities to Europe 



T HAT there is a growing sense of the responsibility of the 
United States toward the political and economic situation in 
Europe was thus stated in a recent speech made in the United 
States Senate by Senator King of Utah: 

“It is to the financial advantage of our country that peace and 
prosperity come to Europe. Europe’s bankruptcy would prove of 
incalculable injury to this nation. Not only would there be the loss 
of the billions owing the Government, but there would be billions 
lost owing to American bankers, business houses and individuals. 
In these days, when there is so much talk of our domestic troubles 
and of our disturbed financial conditions and of depression in busi- 
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ness and of millions without employment — a description of the 
tragic situation is always followed by a discussion of the economic 
and political conditions of Europe. 

“We are beginning to see that without the rehabilitation of 
Europe our prosperity will be long deferred. The American people 
are beginning to perceive the intimate relations between the nations 
of the earth. The}’ are learning that though seas divide us the world 
is in close relationship and that obstacles to the progress and pros- 
perity and peace of any nation constitute impediments to the 
prosperity of other nations. We are linked to the world. We are 
a part of the world. 

“With more than $16,000,000,000 due from Europe to the 
United States Government and to nationals of our country, it would 
seem obvious that we can not adopt any course that will impair the 
economic strength now possessed by Europe or interpose obstacles 
to European revival. In a material way, to say nothing of the moral 
question involved, we are profoundly interested in Europe. We 
not only want payment sooner or later for what is due to America, 
hut we want European peoples to be buyers of our surplus products. 
They must have strength to build their waste places and devastated 
lands and replenish their exhausted treasuries. Common business 
sense dictates a policy of forbearance and patience in dealing with 
this important question.” 



There is existing in Europe a considerable feeling of irritation 
toward this country because after having drawn the nations of the 
world into the form of international organization so strongly advo- 
cated by former President Wilson, we ourselves have refused to be 
participants in this super-political state. Nor do we appear to have 
made up our minds as to an alternative method of procedure. On 
the surface at least it looks very much as if the United States had 
rather completely ’washed its hands of European affairs. Whether 
this conception of our position is true or not, there is a growing ^ 
feeling in this country that in our own interests we can no longer ■ 
stand aloof from European affairs. Even the farmers of the United 
States, who might be supposed as more or less indifferent to this 
matter, at their national conference recently held in Washington ' 
strongly demanded that this country should aid in the rehabilitation 
of Europe. 

While it is gratifying to note this change of public opinion in 
the United States with respect to European affairs, it does not 
clearly appear just how this change of sentiment is to be rendered 
practically effectual. Perhaps the first and most essential step is 
that some of the European countries now occupying antagonistic 
attitudes shall be brought more nearly into accord. Until this is 
done it is difficult to see what measures the United States can take 



that will be of much real help in bettering the situation. 
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There are some things* however, which we might have done. If 
we did not wish to join the League of Nations, we might have united 
with Great Britain in protecting France from the danger of future 
German attacks. Apparently, if this course had been taken, much 
of the present source of distrust and confusion would have been 
removed. It may be that the support which we refused to give to 
France will be afforded by Great Britain alone, and while this may 
somewhat relax the present political tension it will not exculpate us 
from blame for failing to do what appeared to be a very obvious 
duty under the circumstances. 

While the fear which France entertains toward Germany has 
thus far been the chief stumbling block in the process of starting 
European rehabilitation, there are other obstacles hardly less for- 
midable. Instead of removing these barriers, the tendency seems to 
be toward increasing them. Hostile tariffs, stupid passport regu- 
j lations, depreciated currencies, transportation obstacles and various 
‘ other hindering devices are operating to make anything like a return 
to normal conditions in Europe practically impossible. Until these 
[ restrictions are lessened, and pending the realization of the necessity 
| of greater cooperation among the nations of Europe, it is extremely 
I difficult to see how the United States can impose upon Europe any 
i ready made plan that will prove at all helpful in reconciling these 
•serious differences. 

& 



A Futile Piece of Legislation 



T HE passage of an act providing for the appointment of a ; 
special commission of five members to be appointed by the I 
President to adjust the Allied debts represents a piece of utterly t 
futile legislation. In the first place, the duty of making this adjust- 1 
ment was one which might very properly be left to the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Although the amount involved is 
very large, thus making the matter one of great public concern, 
there is no doubt that if the whole subject had been left in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Treasury the interests of the United States 
would not have been neglected. No allegations have been made 
against the patriotism of the present incumbent of the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. In fact, this high office is almost equal 
in authority to that of the President himself, and the traditions sur- 
rounding it from the foundation of the Government up to the pres- 
ent time have been of such a character that no Secretary would for 
a moment dare to disregard them. 

But even admitting that it may have been wise for Congress to 
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have fixed by statute the procedure of adjusting these debts, when 
this was done surely the Secretary of the Treasury could have been 
trusted faithfully to comply with the provisions of the law. Appar- 
ently, however, Congress was so distrustful either of the wisdom or 
the patriotism of the Secretary of the Treasury that it provided in 
addition for the appointment of a commission composed of five 
members to be appointed by the President. A little study of the 
situation will reveal the fact that if the findings of this commission 
were not agreeable to the Secretary of the Treasury, there would 
arise a most unfortunate division of opinion in regard to a question 
of very great importance. On the other hand, if the opinions of the 
members of the commission coincided with those of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, their labors would appear merely superfluous. It 
is not disputed that an able commission might have offered some 
valuable suggestions to the Secretary of the Treasury. The appoint- 
ment of a commission has, however, been rendered prac- 
tically of no effect by the announcement that the President is to 
appoint as members of the commission three members of his 
Cabinet. This will make the labors of the gentlemen other than the 
Secretary of the Treasury of little use. It is inconceivable that the 
Secretary of the Navy, for example, should seek to impose his ideas 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury regarding a matter which is 
within the special province of the Treasury Department. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would very properly resent any interference 
with his department on the part of the Secretary of the Navy. 

This legislation represents a deplorable degree of insincerity 
on the part of Congress. It belongs entirely in the realm of 
what in this country is known as “political buncombe.” It is to be 
regretted that this element of insincerity should have entered into 
the solution of so important and delicate a problem as that of adjust- 
ing the Allied debts. The measure in question has been discussed 
at odd times in the Senate for several weeks, and voluminous 
speeches have been made regarding various features of the act, its 
constitutionality especially being open to question. All this now 
seems to have been mere camouflage for deceiving the public into 
believing that in enacting this law and providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission Congress was especially regardful of the pub- 
lic interests. Granting that the terms of the act are such as to limit 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury to a certain extent, 
it is nevertheless extremely doubtful whether the Secretary would 
have done any of the things which the act prohibits, and it is quite 
certain that he would not have handled the matter less wisely and 
patriotically in the absence of a mandatory command on the part 
of Congress regulating his actions in a matter wherein it was desir- 
able that he should have been left to the exercise of a wise discretion. 
It is further certain that beyond the limitations contained in the act 
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of Congress, nothing whatever will be gained by the appointment 
of members of the Cabinet other than the Secretary of the Treasury 
as members of the Allied Debt Commission. 



Correcting Extreme Fluctuations in Prices 



A T the recent National Agricultural Conference at Washington 
L the following declarations were made in regard to prices: 
“Whereas, periods of rising prices, such as extended 
from 1897 to 1920, and periods of falling prices, such as that from 
the close of the Civil War until 1896, work great injustice and cause 
unnecessary and acute friction. These radical fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of the dollar take money from some groups and 
give it to others. It leads necessarily to industrial instability. 
Inasmuch as some form of stabilized dollar offers hope for averting 
in some measure this conflict and industrial losses: 

“Resolved, That this conference recommends that Congress ap- 
point a special investigating committee to examine various plans 
for stabilizing the dollar and to report any practical scheme which 
will minimize the manifest injustice between debtor and creditor 
and producing and consuming classes, which result from these shifts 
in the general price level.” 

No doubt the chief responsibility for recent fluctuations in the 
prices of commodities must be charged to the economic disturbances 
created by the war. It is at least a fair subject of inquiry, however, 
whether or not this tendency was not aggravated by the fact that our 
banking reserves have been so weakened in character as to permit 
of the expansion of credit to a degree which may be properly char- 
acterized as inflationary. 

The prevailing opinion seems to be that economic difficulties are 
in the main ascribable to a lack of further credit facilities. It is 
equally plausible to contend that the real difficulty may be found in 
just the opposite direction. The fact that under the Federal 
Reserve Act the required banking reserves were greatly reduced, 
that the holding of legal reserves in their own vaults by the national 
banks was actually prohibited, and that these institutions were com- 
pelled to lend out all their legal reserves to the Federal Reserve 
Banks, which in turn might largely lend them out again, and the 
fact of even greater importance that the Federal Reserve notes 
being in the form of Government obligations can be and actually are 
extensively used as reserves by the state banks — these various forms 
of dilution of bank reserves represent a vast potential expansion of 
bank credits. The remarkable figures of increase in national bank 
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resources in recent years make it clear that these possibilities have 
been availed of quite fully. 

The fact that credit expansion was thus rendered so easy has 
undoubtedly been one of the causes leading to the inflated condition 
of credit and trade which was checked by the sudden reversal of 
banking policy in the spring of 1920. It is manifestly very difficult 
and even impossible to ascertain how much of such credit expansion 
was due to the character of the banking reserves and how much 
should be attributed to the inflationary tendencies growing out of 
the war. It is hardly to be doubted that these latter were of pre- 
ponderating importance. 

But it can hardly be denied, with so much of our banking reserves 
consisting of credits with the Federal Reserve Bank or of Govern- 
ment obligations in the form of Federal Reserve notes, that this 
must have a very decisive influence on the ease with which bank 
credits are created. If there is any one element in our entire finan- 
cial structure that should be thoroughly sound, it is our bank reserve. 
But can it be contended that this elementary requirement is met 
when so large a proportion of the banking reserve does not consist 
of gold coin, but of mere book or note credits? 

It may not be necessary or indeed desirable that all of the reserve 
of every bank should consist of gold coin, or that all of the legal 
reserve need necessarily be kept in the hank’s own vaults ; but it is 
certain that the requirements of sound banking and finance cannot 
be met by a law which makes it compulsory for the national banks 
to lend out all their legal reserves, to be in turn lent out again. 

The statement may also be made with a considerable degree of 
assurance that the principal banks in the great credit centers like 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, etc., should be permitted 
by law or even required by law to hold all or at least the principal 
part of their reserves in the form of gold coin in their own vaults. 
We cannot have a stable credit situation nor be free from the possi- 
bilities of inflation when the leading credit institutions of our chief 
financial centers are forced by law to part with all their actual legal 
reserves. Furthermore, it will be impossible to have that stability 
of credit which is desirable so long as our numerous state banks with 
their enormous aggregate resources are allowed to manufacture 
credit upon the basis of other obligations (Federal Reserve notes), 
which themselves are in turn based partly upon credit. 

So far as the Federal Reserve notes are concerned it is quite 
frankly admitted that at the present time this objection is somewhat 
theoretical, since the notes are supported by so large a proportion 
of gold. Nevertheless, the objection is sound in principle, and the 
deleterious influence mentioned will begin to appear once the gold 
basis of the Federal Reserve notes sharply declines. 

Instead of attempting to introduce some measure of doubtful 
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soundness like the “stabilization of the dollar” — which seems some- 
what comparable to a proposal to vary the contents of the bushel 
measure, or to increase or diminish the length of the yard stick — it 
would be better to stabilize credit and thus to help in preventing 
extreme fluctuations of prices by insisting that the quality of the 
bank reserves of the country shall not be impaired. 

Our banks are extending credits on something much less sub- 
stantial than a reasonable amount of gold actually held in their 
vaults, and so long as this remains true we cannot expect the country 
to be exempt from periods of alternate inflation and deflation such 
as that which has marked our recent economic history. 

While the country is in the possession of such a large stock of 
gold as that which is held at the present, it would seem to be an 
especially opportune time for strengthening the actual gold reserves 
of the banks. So long as the bank reserves are as elastic as they now 
are, and the manufacture of credit remains so easy as it now is, it 
would be idle to expect the banks and the commercial community 
not to make a larger use of credit than is compatible with sound 
requirements. 

Before we attempt to stabilize the dollar or to cure an economic 
depression by a further manufacture of credit, let us try the old- 
fashioned but well approved remedy of getting our credits safely 
back upon the gold standard of value. 

Legitimate Fruits of a Political Banking 

System 

T HE political pressure recently put upon the Federal Reserve 
Board for a more liberal policy in granting credit, and the 
extremely bitter attacks made upon this organization, illus- 
trate quite clearly the difficulties any political banking system in 
this country is likely to encounter. 

In many other countries of the world the banking system is 
closely related to the Government without arousing any such hos- 
tility. From the very inception of American institutions there has 
I ’ been a latent or active hostility toward banks in general and partic- 

' ularly toward banking corporations of great size. It was doubtless 

f with the thought of protecting the people from the supposed dan- 

. gers which lurked in a concentrated banking system that the super- 

• i vising authority of the Federal Reserve System was made subject 

* to appointment by the President of the United States. 

‘ To most persons it would seem desirable to have the banking 

> system of the country left in the hands of bankers if that system is 
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to function most efficiently. It would further appear that the bank- 
ers charged with the important duty of overseeing the general 
banking system of the country ought to be selected by the banks 
at large so that they might thus represent the highest available 
banking talent of the country. If, for example, the members of 
the Federal Reserve Board were chosen by the associated clearing- 
houses of the United States, it would seem that this should assure 
the selection of the most capable bankers of the country. But the 
Federal Reserve Board is not solely composed of bankers, nor are 
its members selected in the manner indicated. Appointments to 
the Board are made by the President of the United States, and, 
according to the Federal Reserve Act, as recently amended, the 
President in selecting the appointed members of the Board “shall 
have due regard to a fair representation of the financial, agricul- 
tural, industrial, commercial interests and geographical divisions of 
the country.” The act originally provided for only five appointed 
members instead of six, and did not make any mention of agricul- 
tural interests in specifying the composition of the Board. The 
original act required that two of the five persons appointed by the 
President as members of the Board should be “persons experienced 
in banking or finance.” This provision has been left out of the act 
as amended and is apparently covered by the requirement that the 
President in making appointments should have due regard to a fair 
representation of the financial interests of the country. 

It will thus be seen that so far as anything in the act is concerned, 
the President need not appoint any banker as a member of the 
Board. The appointment of a professor of finance in a university, 
or even the editor of a financial newspaper, would fulfill the require- 
ment of giving due regard to the financial interests of the country. 
So a professor of agriculture in some state university might meet 
the requirement as to giving consideration to the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country. Very likely, however, the spirit of the act would 
be held to require the appointment of a banker to represent the 
financial interests and someone actually engaged in farming to rep- 
resent the agricultural interests. 

Without reflecting in the least on the qualifications of the gen- 
tlemen who have been members of the F ederal Reserve Board from 
the inception of the system until the present time, it may be truth- 
fully said that if the selection of the Board had been left to the bank- 
ers of the country, the composition of the Federal Reserve Board 
would have been substantially different. 

There is, of course, one objection to having the members of the 
Federal Reserve Board selected by the bankers of the country, 
namely, that if this procedure were followed the banks and possibly 
the great business interests of the country would exercise a very 
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decided control over the Federal Reserve System. In considering 
this phase of the matter, however, it must be remembered that the 
banking laws are themselves established by legislative authority, 
that they are subject to amendment at any time, and that further- 
more the operation of the banks is already under Government con- 
trol through the supervision exercised by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. These safeguards would seem to be adequate to protect 
the banking system of the country from oppressive control by great 
banking and financial interests; that is, if there is any real danger 
from this source. 

The appointment of the members of the F ederal Reserve Board 
by the President of the United States is further objectionable be- 
cause the members of the Board are almost certain to be subject 
to political pressure put upon them with a view toward securing a 
more liberal credit policy than their untrammelled judgment would 
approve. That this is no mere idle statement may be inferred from 
the following quotation taken from a speech recently made in the 
United States Senate by Senator Harris of Georgia. In speaking 
of the Federal Reserve Board Senator Harris said: 

“For my part, if certain members of that Board are reappointed, 
I shall oppose their confirmation in the Senate because of their 
ruinous policies. If Senators from agricultural states which have 
suffered such injury by their policy will join me, we shall defeat 
their confirmation. It is high time these men understand this bank- 
ing system is not conducted for W all Street and the money powers 
of this country.” 

Here we have an open threat to force the Federal Reserve Board 
to take such views of the Federal Reserve System’s credit policy as 
may prevail in Congress. If in its policy of extending credit the 
Federal Reserve Board must be subject to political pressure from 
the House and Senate, we shall experience great difficulty in the 
future in preventing dangerous inflation of credit. When farmers, 
manufacturers and merchants are raising loud complaints because 
of the distress necessarily following a policy of deflation, it is but 
natural that the members of Congress should give heed to these com- 
plaints and seek to remove the basis for them so far as possible. 

Everyone must sympathize with those who suffer from the hard- 
ships which a policy of deflation necessarily imposes, but it must 
also be recognized that there are times when such a policy is abso- 
lutely essential, however painful it may be. There may be differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether or not the imposition of the policy of 
deflation that recently took place was more sudden and drastic 
than the situation called for, but there can hardly be any difference 
among those who have given careful thought to the subject that a 
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considerable check on credit expansion was absolutely necessary if 
the country was to escape an appalling financial and commercial 
collapse. 

Some of the attacks recently made upon the Federal Reserve 
Board have been of an exceedingly bitter character. Its members 
have been denounced as “monsters, tyrants and murderers.” It is 
not charged that the members of the Federal Reserve Board have 
directly killed anybody, but the statement has been made in Con- 
gress that the deflation policy was responsible for a number of sui- 
cides, and, therefore, constructively, members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board are charged with the crime indicated. If this intem- 
perate criticism of members of the Federal Reserve Board con- 
tinues, it will have a tendency to cause men who may be well quali- 
fied to discharge the laborious duties of the position, but somewhat 
sensitive as to personal criticism, to hesitate in accepting member- 
ship on the Board. This view of the matter was recently well ex- 
pressed by Paul M. Warburg in an article on “Political Pressure 
and the Future of the Federal Reserve System,” published in “The 
Annals” of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Mr. Warburg says: 

“When members of the Board are hounded by Senators or Con- 
gressmen because they do not think it proper to flood the country 
with easy money, just because elections are coming; or when they 
refuse to believe that excessive fluctuations in foreign exchanges 
during the war were due to Wall Street speculation and could be 
regulated or controlled by the F ederal Reserve Board ; or when they 
are viciously criticised because they will not accede to the belief 
that fake easy money can counteract the effects of overproduction 
of important staples when a period of reduced woi’ld consumption 
is encountered — it is, at best, not easy to find men of importance 
willing to make the material sacrifices involved in service of the 
Federal Reserve Board.” 

There are those who believe that the present political complexion 
of the Federal Reserve Board would be cured by omitting the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency from 
its membership. It would seem, however, that this change does not 
strike at the root of the matter. Since the other members of the 
Board are appointed by the President, does not the same objection 
lie against them as against the two Treasury officials just men- 
tioned? Would it not be better to have the direction of the banking 
system of the country remitted to the bankers of the United States, 
relying upon the protection afforded by the laws and the super- 
vision of the Comptroller of the Currency for safeguarding the pub- 
lic against any potential aggression of which bankers theoretically 
might be capable? 
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The Sixty-seventh Congress 



I T has been only on extremely rare occasions that The Bankers 
Magazine has ventured to criticise the Congress of the country. 
Recognition has been given to the fact that the members of 
Congress represent the general average of intelligence and patriot- 
ism existing in the country at any given time. In considering the 
work of Congress due weight has also been given to the fact that 
the members of that body are compelled to deal with a great variety 
of important subjects, and that to keep thoroughly informed in 
regard to all the matters coming before the legislative body for deci- 
sion would require superhuman capability. In view of the fact that 
public opinion is often wrong in regard to economic questions, and 
that Congress can be expected only to reflect the average of public 
opinion, the wonder is that so few unsound measures are enacted 
into law. This much can be said as a disclaimer of any intention on 
the part of The Bankers Magazine to assume a hostile or even 
critical attitude toward the chief legislative body of the country. 

The doings of the Sixty-seventh Congress are of such a nature, 
however, as to make further forbearance impossible. The Sixty- 
seventh Congress, so far as the Senate at least is concerned, has 
written its own condemnation in language stronger than any out- 
side critic could well invent. This it did in the resolutions passed 
as a part of its action in giving Mr. Newberry a seat in that body. 
This resolution should be put on record. It is as follows: 

“Resolved, (1) That the contest of Henry Ford against Tru- 
man H. Newberry be, and it is hereby, dismissed. 

“(2) That Truman H. Newberry is hereby declared to be a 
duly elected Senator from the State of Michigan for the term of 
six years commencing on the 4th day of March, 1919, and is entitled 
to hold his seat in the Senate of the United States. 

“ (3) That whether the amount expended in this primary was 
$195,000, as was fully reported or openly acknowledged, or whether 
there were some few thousand dollars in excess, the amount expend- 
ed was in either case too large, much larger than ought to have been 
expended. 

“The expenditure of such excessive sums in behalf of a candi- 
date, either with or without his knowledge and consent, being con- 
trary to sound public policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of 
the Senate, and dangerous to the perpetuity of a free government, 
such excessive expenditures are hereby severely condemned and dis- 
approved.” 

1 To condemn extravagant campaign expenditures by resolution, 
and then coincidentally with this condemnation to give a seat to the 
beneficiary of such expenditures, is about on a par with the act of 
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a highwayman who robs you of your purse and at the same time 
hands you a pious tract. 

It is not the purpose of The Bankers Magazine to enter into 
the merits of the Newberry case. The action in this instance and 
the resolution above quoted are referred to solely for the purpose 
of affording a gauge by which the moral standard of the present 
Congress may be registered. Of course, the House did not have an 
opportunity of passing on this matter, and, therefore, is exempt 
from criticism on this ground. 

The action taken in the Newberry case would seem to indicate 
that, so far as the Senate is concerned, but slight regard is enter- 
tained for the moral sentiment of the country, although there were 
a number of Senators of both parties that voted against the seating 
of the Michigan Senator and the accompanying self -stultifying 
1 resolution. 

The action of the Senate in regard to the Allied Debt Commis- 
sion represents also a deplorable lack of sincerity. The reasons for 
this statement are more fully given in an article appearing above 
dealing specially with this subject. 

No surprise need be felt, in view of the action respecting these 
two matters, that Congress seems disposed to vote practically unlim- 1 
ited sums out of the public Treasury as an alleged bonus for ex-\l 
service men, this despite the warning of the Secretary of the Treas- f 
ury that the country was facing a huge deficit, that it must shortly \ 
provide for refunding a large amount of its outstanding obligations, 
and that the business condition of the country was such as to render 
additional taxation extremely unwise, and that in fact Government 
expenditures must be reduced rather than increased. 

No doubt in regard to the bonus bill the members of Congress 
have been subjected to enormous political pressure, to which they 
must inevitably yield unless it shall be made clear to the members 
that there is equal pressure against a measure which would make 
such heavy demands upon the Treasury. It is not too late for 
public opinion to express itself in regard to this important matter. 
The Bankers Magazine has already expressed the view that the 
best thing that could be done for the ex-service men, those who are 
healthy and able to work, would be to find them all steady employ- 
ment with the least possible delay. To do this there must be a 
restoration of industry, and this cannot be brought about if the taxes 
are to be raised to anything like the extent rendered necessary by 
the granting of this gift to the ex-service men out of the public 
Treasury. 

Should Congress continue to be so unmindful of sound moral 
and economic principles as has been evidenced in the cases above 
cited, and should public opinion in the next month or so fail to be 
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sufficiently impressive, the only remedy left would be to change the 
political complexion of the House and Senate when the elections are 
held next fall. 

The measures just referred to are matched in lack of practical 
, vision by the proposal being received with favor in the House and 
’ Senate in regard to the enactment of a new tariff law. In spite of 
1 the fact that the United States has become the greatest creditor 
i ' nation of the world, and must, therefore, in the future receive a large 
' amount of foreign goods in payment of interest and principal of 
our investments abroad, Congress is acting on the theory that we 
’ are still a debtor nation, and that it is to our interest to exclude 
foreign goods to the greatest extent possible. At the same time an 
v effort is being made to build up a merchant marine, whose opera- 
tions must necessarily result in a huge deficit if our ships are not to 
carry cargoes of foreign goods on their return voyages — a deficit 
which it is proposed to make up by appropriations out of the public 
Treasury. 

In the Administration of President Wilson much criticism was 
, heard because of the alleged fact that the Executive Department 
j exercised undue control over the deliberations of Congress. In view 
■'* of the record which the Sixty-seventh Congress is making, the ques- 
, tion arises whether or not the policy of President Harding in keep- 
ing his hands off of Congress has been an altogether wise one. 



The Recent National Agricultural 
Conference 



B ECAUSE the so-called agricultural bloc in Congress has 
apparently been favorably disposed toward some more or less 
radical financial measures, it was assumed that the recent 
National Agricultural Conference at Washington would take an 
extreme position in regard to such measures. The result of the 
deliberations of this Congress, as expressed in the resolutions adopt- 
ed, does not bear out this assumption. Although some of the meas- 
ures favored by the conference may be open to criticism, the general 
conclusions reached by the conference were by no means of a radical 
or alarming character. 

The resolutions started out by congratulating the President of 
the United States for having the courage and foresight to call the 
conference together, recognized that the present agricultural de- 
pression is largely an outgrowth of a disturbed world equilibrium 
on account of the war, and declared that stability of agriculture in 
the future depends in no small degree on friendly world relations. 
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The conference noted with satisfaction the presence of a world 
conference for the limitation of armament, and in regard to foreign 
trade adopted this significant statement : 

“Whereas, the surplus production of many products of Amer- 
ican farms have long found and now find their main market in 
European countries which are also now large public debtors to the 
United States. These are facts of importance to every business 
interest in this country. 

“Resolved, That this conference, therefore, urge the Adminis- 
tration to use its good offices and its commanding position as a cred- 
itor country to aid in the industrial rehabilitation of Europe.” 

The conference then went on to declare that retail prices have 
not declined as rapidly in recent months as have wholesale prices, 
and commended the measures taken by the Department of Justice 
and the Department of Commerce by publicity or otherwise to 
reduce retail prices, at the same time urging more vigorous action in 
this direction. 

The conference also recommended that every instrumentality 
of the Government of the United States be exerted to put the agri- 
cultural industry on a par with other industries, both as to i k emun- 
eration, education and general standard of living. 

These resolutions are not only mild in character, but they are 
such as almost any other national body of business men meeting at 
the present time might have adopted. In fact, the wording of some 
of these resolutions closely resembles pronouncements frequently 
made at bankers’ conventions in recent years. 

In the report of the committee on foreign competition and de- 
mand appeared some declarations of policy other than those 
above mentioned. The financing of exports through credits author- 
ized by Congress, investigation to determine the advisability of 
extending preferential export freight rates to agricultural commodi- 
ties not now affected, extension of the provisions of the Webb- 
Pomerene Act in regard to combination of concerns for export 
trade, and a tariff protection for agriculture equal to that afforded 
other industries, were among some of these additional recommenda- 
tions. 

It is difficult in any of these recommendations to discover evi- 
dence of extreme radicalism on the part of the farmers of the coun- 
try. In fact, the effort to get up a scare on account of a supposed 
radical disposition among the farmers of the country seems to have 
been greatly overdone. This diminutive mouse of agricultural rad- 
icalism has badly frightened the Republican elephant. 

Because the farmers have at various times suffered from sudden 
and extensive fluctuations in the value of their products there have 
not been wanting among this element of our population manifesta- 
tions of a leaning toward financial expedients whose soundness is 
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open to question. On the other hand, quite frequently the common 
sense and conservative character of the farming population of the 
United States have proven a bulwark in protecting the country 
from being submerged by radical tendencies of the most dangerous 
character not having their origin among those engaged in agri- 
culture. 

Here is another declaration adopted by the Washington Confer- 
ence which furnishes an evidence of a clear perception of existing 
difficulties: 

“There can be no restoration of national prosperity until both 
wages and capital, which enter into the production of commodities 
which the farmer buys, bear their mutual and just share in the gen- 
eral process of readjustment. Probably the chief source of relief 
which the farmer may rightfully expect is in the form of a readjust- 
ment between the prices of products which he buvs and which he 
sells.” 

There is no doubt whatever that these expressions of opinion 
temperately voice a real and serious dissatisfaction among the farm- 
ers of the country. Farmers were among the first to feel the worst 
effects of the so-called policy of deflation. The demand for grain 
and other food products experienced a sudden and sharp reversal, 
and farm prices rapidly declined. The decline in the prices of other 
commodities was much longer delayed, and as regards some goods 
which the farmers must buy there has not been a decline anything 
like what the farmer himself has been compelled to accept. It is not 
at all unreasonable that the farmer should feel it right that if what 
he has to sell is deflated, the prices of the goods he must buy should 
go through a similar process. Instead of this declaration being 
regarded as an evidence of radicalism on the part of the farmers of 
the country, it might with greater fairness be said that it reveals the 
farmer as a clear thinker and as a man who wishes exact justice to 
be done. It would be comforting if a labor union convention should 
meet and enact resolutions as even tempered and as fully evidencing 
a recognition of fundamental facts as do the resolutions adopted by 
the National Agricultural Conference. 

@ 



Our Moral Obligation Respecting the 
Allied Debts 



I N some books that have been published recently in regard to the 
present economic situation in Europe and in a discussion of this , 
situation by various economic authorities, the contention has, 
been put forth that this country is under a moral obligation to cancel ■ 
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the debts owing to it by the Allied Powers. This assumption rests 
chiefly upon the contention that since the United States was a part- 
ner in a common enterprise, the money owing to us by our late asso- 
ciates in the war should be considered as representing a part of our 
contribution to this mutual undertaking. 

If this view is correct, the position taken in the recent action of J 
Congress providing for the adjustment of the Allied debts, but for- I 
bidding their cancellation, renders us open to the charge of inter- | 
national immorality. 

Before the United States is convicted of moral delinquency in 
the eyes of the world, it may be well to give further consideration 
to the matter. 

A considerable part of the debt now owing to the United States 
from Europe was contracted before our entrance into the war, and 
represents funds accumulated here by the nations then at war with 
the Central Powers to be used in the purchase of food and muni- 
tions. If the war had ended without bringing the United States 
into the conflict, these loans would simply have represented supplies 
advanced by us to the European belligerents while this country was 
not engaged in the conflict. It can hardly be claimed with any show 
of propriety that it was proper for the United States, so long as this 
country remained neutral, to make a gift of food and munitions to 
the belligerents. It is difficult to see why we are under any greater 
obligations to make such a gift even after our entrance into the 
struggle. 

A prominent reason given for our moral duty to forgive ouri 
European debtors rests upon the contention that this country made I 
a great deal of profit out of the war. In estimating this profit f 
one prominent professor of political economy recently set down on! 
one side of the balance sheet the gains made by certain profiteers 
in selling supplies to the European belligerents. He neglected to 
take into account the enormous debt this country had itself incurred 
on account of its participation in the war, the dislocation of our 
industry, the inflation of prices and the fact that the war has brought 
upon the United States the most serious crisis experienced in its 
history. In estimating our “profits” he not only failed to give con- 
sideration to these offsetting factors, but neglected to state that 
some of the European nations concerned in the war had profited by 
large accessions of territory. 

The idea that a nation is under any moral obligation to furnish, 
food and supplies to a country with which it may be in an alliance j 1 
for war purposes is somewhat novel. If the principle is accepted, it \ 
would mean that this country had not only to tax itself to pay for 
the equipment and transportation of its own army and the supplies 
needed to keep it in the field, but was also under a moral obligation 
to fu rnish food and ammunition to the numerous countries that were 
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1 engaged on the same side of the conflict as the United States. If 
this principle were accepted, its application might very speedily 
bankrupt even so rich a country as this. 

The people of the United States are anxious to fulfill completely 
their obligations toward Europe, and if it could be definitely estab- 
lished that they are morally bound to forego the payment of the 
Allied debts, then all discussions of the matter ought to end; but 
the facts and arguments thus far adduced do not seem to afford 
much support to this contention. 

The claim that the creditor is under a moral obligation to cancel 
a debt represents a somewhat novel departure from accepted ideas 
I of finance. Before the light of the new day had illuminated the 
world with its dazzling radiance, it was the accepted view that when 
a man incurred a debt he was under a moral obligation to pay it; 
but as the war upset many long-accepted ideas and supposed funda- 
mental economic principles, mayhap it turned this one upside down 
also. 






Revival of Unsound Money Agitation 

I T has been said, not inaptly, “that all we learn from history is 
that we learn nothing from history.” This observation applies 
with peculiar force to the world’s experience in endeavoring to 
create capital and wealth by resort to the printing press for produc- 
ing money. Despite all the disastrous experiences recorded of such 
attempts, this time-worn device has been resorted to by nearly all 
the countries of Europe as a means of piecing out deficiencies in 
their revenues. Such a policy has not been entered upon in most 
cases without a full recognition of its disastrous tendencies. Finan- 
cial ministers have been under the pressure of such strong economic 
and political influences as to make a resort to this unsound expedient 
practically compulsory. No similar excuse can be adduced to palli- 
ate like proposals put forward in the United States. True enough, 
our taxation burden is exceedingly heavy, and the country is passing 
through a commercial depression which is pressing with great sever- 
ity upon nearly all our people; but the heavy taxes are not as yet 
beyond the capacity of the people to meet; and so far as our cur- 
rency supply is concerned, it is certainly ample. Notwithstanding 
these facts, an extraordinary crop of unsound currency schemes has 
recently sprung up. 

It will not be possible to examine all these proposals in detail, 
but two of them which have received wide publicity are deserving of 
more than passing notice, especially on account of the eminence of 
the men who have brought them forward — Thomas A. Edison and 
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Henry Ford. These gentlemen occupy such a prominent place in 
American industrial life that anything they may say, even upon a 
question about which they are not specially informed, is sure to 
attract wide attention. 

Mr. Ford’s plan for making the people rich by the use of the 
printing press does not differ much in substance from similar 
schemes that have been put forward thousands of times before 
Mr. Ford’s day. 

The enterprising Detroit manufacturer launches his paper 
money scheme in connection with the Muscle Shoals Water Power 
Improvement on the Tennessee River in Alabama. As is well 
known, Mr. Ford recently submitted to the Government a pro- 
posal to take over and operate this plant on certain conditions. 
Part of these conditions would require the expenditure of some 
thirty millions of dollars on the part of the Government in complet- 
ing one of the dams for the water power plant. Mr. Ford proposes 
that instead of issuing bonds for this purpose, which would involve 
the ultimate payment of a large amount of interest, the Government 
should simply print currency of the amount required, using this 
currency to pay for the improvement in question. He points out 
that on the completion of the work and its utilization, the currency 
could be redeemed out of the profits. 

The really dangerous feature of this proposal consists in the fact 
that in this particular instance Mr. Ford is probably right. If we 
could strictly limit the employment of the printing press to a few 
great projects of this character, of whose commercial utility there 
could be no question, and could be assured that such enterprises 
were invariably directed by men of the financial genius of Henry 
Ford, proposals of this kind might work out with satisfaction. 

But once this principle is admitted, it will be extended to thou- 
sands of enterprises, many of them chimerical in character, and still 
others that could never be made financially profitable. These would 
In time render such currency of little or no value. 

Mr. Ford’s proposal rests on the claim that the payment of 
interest is unjust and unnecessary. He is evidently under the im- 
pression that all that need be done to furnish capital to industry, 
municipalities, states and governments is to keep the printing press 
running at full speed in turning out “money.” 

The economic justification of interest has been the subject of 
voluminous discussion. .It is not intended here to add to this discus- 
sion further than to say that until we find Mr. Ford’s theory about 
money to be correct, moneyed capital will have to be provided by 
those who have earned and saved it, instead of being turned out 
ad libitum by the printing press. Money in aggregated form rep- 
resents capital ; and since capital is susceptible of profitable employ- 
ment, the individual who has saved and then contributed to the cap- 
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ital funds of the country, and foregoes making use of his savings 
himself, is clearly entitled to at least a fair share of the earnings of 
such savings when employed in the form of capital by others. 

Besides enlightening the country in regard to a cheap and easy 
way for providing money, Mr. Ford has kindly given us the real 
cause of war. In an interview printed some time ago in various 
newspapers he is represented as saying: “The cause of all wars is 
gold.” As further explaining this theory, he says: “There is profit 
in war. I don’t mean moral profit or increased religious interest or 
spiritual interest through trial by fire, nor any of that kind of bunk 
— it’s money profits I mean, profits in gold — that’s the one and only 
reason for war.” 

Mr. Ford is evidently unable to distinguish the difference be- 
tween gold and profit. He fails to take into consideration that even 
should we substitute his printing press currency in place of currency 
based upon gold, that the motive of profit in entering upon war 
would still remain. 

If Mr. Ford had declared that selfishness in one form or another 
was the sole cause of war, he would have been on more solid ground; 
but the elimination of selfishness from human nature is not an eco- 
nomic question, but a moral one. If the moral constitution of man- 
kind could be changed and people could be made to recognize that it 
is not only immoral to wrong one’s neighbor, whether that neighbor 
live in the immediate vicinity or in the remotest parts of Timbuktu, 
but that it is also exceedingly bad business policy to try to wrest 
advantages from others by force, then we need not have any more 
wars, whether there were any gold in the world or not. It is as cer- 
tain as anything can be, that even if there were no gold in the world, 
and this selfish principle of human nature remained, we should 
nevertheless continue to have war. 

If Mr. Ford would use his remarkable abilities in bringing this 
fact to the attention of the world, he would confer upon mankind an 
immensely greater service than he can possibly do by giving pub- 
licity to his currency vagaries. 

Mr. Edison joins Mr. Ford in condemning gold and interest in 
the following picturesque way: “Gold is a relic of Julius Caesar and 
interest is an invention of Satan.” He further says that “gold and 
money are separate things. Gold is the trick mechanism by which 
you can control money.” Mr. Edison’s views on money are thus 
further expressed: 

“It is absurd to say that our country can issue thirty million dol- 
lars in bonds, and not thirty million dollars in currency. Both are 
promises to pay, but one promise fattens the usurer and the other 
helps the people. If the currency issued by the Government were 
no good, then the bonds issued would be no good either. It is a ter- 
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rible situation when the Government to increase the national wealth 
must go into debt and submit to ruinous interest charges at the 
hands of men who control the fictitious values of gold.” 



Mr. Edison fails to take into consideration that the issue of 
bonds is strictly limited in amount, that the bonds, on account of 
their interest-bearing feature, have a special value; and, on the other 
hand, that paper currency being issued in practically unlimited 
amount and without the interest-bearing feature, must of necessity 
depreciate in value. This is not mere theory, but is a fact universally 
confirmed by human experience. 

The weak point in the arguments of Mr. Ford and Mr. Edison 
consists in the fact that they do not perceive the difference between 
the demands for capital and the demands for currency. This is not 
altogether to be wondered at since these demands are more or less 
intermingled. 

The demand for currency is limited to the necessities of trade. 
If capital could be provided merely by the employment of the print- 
ing press, the call for “money” for this purpose would be without 
limit. With this enormous volume of currency entering into the 
circulation, the value of the currency would of necessity greatly 
depreciate. 

If money and capital could be so easily provided as Mr. Ford 
imagines, the human race would be practically exempt from the 
necessity of saving and sacrificing in order to live. The law that 
mankind must first earn and save if they would enjoy the fruits of 
industry is a part of the ancient rule that bread should be eaten only 
in the sweat of one’s face. 

Mr. Ford and Mr. Edison justly rank as two of America’s most 
eminent citizens; the achievements to their credit in their respective 
lines of endeavor add lustre to American industrial history. It is 
greatly to be regretted, however, that they should have ventured 
outside of the lines in which their success has been achieved and 
should presume to instruct the public upon a subject about which, 
if one is to judge from the evidence at hand, they know very little. 

In these distressing times it is quite natural that an easy way to 
escape from existing hardships should be sought, and no pathway is 
so alluring as that of inflation of the currency. 

Mr. Ford, no doubt with intense sincerity, is seeking to put an 
end to war; but he needs to be reminded that, terrible as are the 
afflictions of war, the sufferings and miseries inflicted upon the 
human race through the employment of the printing press to pro- 
vide currency are even greater. 

Against these currency heresies of Mr. Ford and Mr. Edison 
it is refreshing to set down something on the other side, and it is 
especially gratifying that this expression of opinion does not come 
from Wall Street or from bankers, international or otherwise, but 
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from J. B. Howard, president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. In an address recently delivered at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Mr. Howard said : 

“My mail brings me daily proposals from all quarters demand- 
ing such expedients as the Government making direct real estate 
loans to the farmers at 2 or 3 per cent, by currency issues, or the 
refunding of all Liberty and Victory bonds with a Federal currency. 

“Men forget that too much printing press and too little intrinsic 
value is at the seat of Europe’s trouble today, and that ‘assignats’ 
helped to provoke the French Revolution. 

“I want to urge upon you the necessity for careful thought and 
action. It is well to remember that in matters of business the state 
is less efficient than the individual. Men may create governments, 
but governments cannot make men. 

“Personally, I approve that constructive radicalism which pro- 
vokes serious thought. It spells progress. I will go the limit re- 
garding cooperating marketing and government supervision of all 
public utilities. 

“But I must draw the line on an ‘ism’ that is destructive and 
not constructive, particularly if destructive of that greatest of all 
human agencies — personal initiative. 

- “I deplore a growing tendency on the part, not only of some 
farmers, but other men in high places, to stress the functioning of 
government too much and of the individual too little.” 



I N soberest reflection tbe world's hundreds of mil- 
lions who pay in peace and die in war wish their 
statesmen to turn the expenditures for destruction into 
means of construction, aimed at a higher state for those 
who live and follow after. — 

Wane n Q. Harding. 
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JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., 

President Girard National Bank, Philadelphia 



M R. WAYNE has been with the Girard National Bank of Phila 
delphia over 25 years, having begun as a clerk after graduat- 
ing from school. He became assistant cashier in 1889, and 
cashier in 1891, and to this position the office of vice-president was 
added in 1910. ;ln 1914 Mr. Wayne became president of the bank, suc- 
ceeding R. L. Austin. 

He has served two three-year terms as member of the executive 
council of the American Bankers Association, and in 1906 was presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 
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Interest and Rediscount Rates in Relation 
to Farmers’ Commercial Bank Credit* 
By Ivan Wright 

University of Illinois 



T HERE is a very widespread pop- 
ular misunderstanding in regard 
to the causes for and conse- 
quences of certain interest rates in rural 
districts as charged by local bankers 
and the rediscount rates of the Federal 
Reserve banks as affecting these interest 
rates. It is not the intention here to 
go into an analysis of the economic 
phases of either of these problems, but 
only to endeavor to correct some of the 
wrong impressions about these high 
rates and the causes for them. For this 
purpose we shall separate the topic into 
its two natural divisions — interest rates 
and discount rates. No endeavor will 
be made to separate the farmers’ mar- 
keting credit from his other short-term 
borrowings. For it is all in a sense 
commercial credit — at least so far as 
the bank is concerned, no matter for 
what productive purpose used. And the 
extent of the farmers’ commercial credit 
depends largely upon their general 
credit standing, if they are bargaining 
collectively. But always upon the gen- 
eral credit standing of the individual 
farmers, no matter whether they are 
bargaining collectively or individually. 

INTEREST RATES 

The factors affecting the rate of in- 
terest charged a farmer by a local bank- 
er are numerous, and no outside interest 
can know these factors so well as the 
local banker himself. In fact, any clas- 
sification or outline of these factors is 
sure to omit many of the hidden details 
of individual cases. But roughly the 
usual influences which raise the rates of 
interest to farmers may be enumerated 
as follows: 

1. The scarcity of deposits in the 
rural districts makes it a matter of pol- 
icy for the banks to maintain high rates 
in order to eliminate unnecessary credit 
-and thus keep enough liquid assets to 
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meet the daily demands of the depos- 
itors. 

2. The farmer is not generally in 
such close contact with the local banker 
as the business man. 

3. The paper offered by local bankers 
for rediscount must conform to specific 
requirements. This necessitates the 
bank keeping its rates up so that unde- 
sirable or too large a volume of credit 
will not be demanded. 

4. The local banker has practically a 
monopoly of the finances in his com- 
munity. This is particularly true of the 
southern and western states, where the 
population is scattered over a wide area 
and seldom more than one bank is found 
in each country town. 

5. The irregular and unbusinesslike 
habits of the farmers in the payment 
of their loans justifies the bankers in 
charging higher rates to compensate 
them for the farmers’ negligence. 

6. Farmers need a longer maturity 
for short-time credit than that required 
by commercial enterprises. This long 
maturity of farmers’ notes ties up the 
bank's resources, and unless dispropor- 
tionate rates are charged, which dis- 
courage considerable borrowing by 
farmers, the banker will find himself in 
an embarrassing situation when cus- 
tomers ask for cash. 

7. Loans to farmers in many sections 
of the country are very speculative; for 
example, the frequent drought-stricken 
areas of Texas and Montana, and the 
weevil infested areas of the cotton 
growing states ; consequently higher 
rates are justifiable. 

8. The local bank that is not a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System and 
is not able to rediscount its paper with 
some large city bank correspondent, is 
greatly hampered in its ability to meet 

• Excerpt review from address delivered by 
Ivan Wrlgrht of the University of Illinois before 
the Farm Economic Association at Pittsb^rc 
December 30, 1921. 
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demands beyond very definite limits no 
matter how secure the paper is. 

9. The size of the loan is an impor- 
tant consideration in the rate charges. 
It costs as much for overhead, clerical 
service, time, insurance and the like to 
make a loan of $10 as of $10,000, and 
often because of the necessary safe- 
guards thrown around small loans, the 
costs for making them are greater than 
the larger loans. This is ample justifi- 
cation for a higher interest rate. 

10. If the farmers were organized 
and borrowed collectively the rates 
should be less than to any individual; 
because the cost of making a loan to a 
group is much less than making a sep- 
arate loan to each farmer, and the se- 
curity of the group is considered much 
more reliable than that of an individual 
farmer. 

11. The natural conditions and the 
character of the type of farming prac- 
ticed influence the rates of interest. 
Where the soil is poor or the farming 
speculative, as a one-crop district or 
fruit growing section, the loans for pro- 
ductive purposes are higher than in a 
rich fertile soil where diversified farm- 
ing is practiced and crop failures are 
seldom. 

12. The character of the farmer him- 
self, when known to the local banker, 
influences the rate of interest. A farm- 
er who has a reputation for honesty and 
thrift, and is prompt in the payment 
of his debts, and does careful up-to- 
date farming is granted a preferential 
rate over the more dubious. 

Any general leveling of interest rates 
would do injustice to the banking sys- 
tem and borrowers themselves. Loans 
to some farmers at 6 per cent, are more 
desired than loans to others at 20, and 
it is not the banker's fault that this 
inequality between the farmers them- 
selves and their businesses exists. 

REDISCOUNT RATES 

For some reason the relationship ex- 
isting between the rediscount rates of 
the Federal Reserve banks and the in- 
terest rates charged by rural banks has 
been very wrongly interpreted. In fact, 
it is commonly believed that the local 



interest rates are high because the Fed- 
eral Reserve or market rediscount rates 
are high. In larger commercial prac- 
tices where the margin between the two 
rates is so narrow that the lending bank 
cannot make the costs of services of 
rediscounting and loaning, the redis- 
count rate may be effective in control- 
ling the extension of credit by the indi- 
vidual banker, but for the bank where 
the interest rate is 7 to 10 per cent., 
including commissions, and the redis- 
count rate not more than 6, there does 
not seem to be the slightest possible 
control over the interest rate by the 
rediscount rate. The claim that the 
high rediscount rates are responsible for 
the high interest rate charged borrow- 
ers is only a pretext in so far as rural 
banks are concerned and indeed a very 
unjust pretext. No doubt this misun- 
derstanding is in a large measure re- 
sponsible for much of the opposition 
against the Federal Reserve System in 
rural districts. 

It should be common knowledge that 
an advancing discount rate simply nar- 
rows the spread between the rate the 
borrower pays and the Federal Reserve 
bank rate. The borrower's rate does 
not advance ordinarily as rapidly as 
the rediscount rate, nor does it decline 
as rapidly when once it has advanced. 
Therefore, with declining rediscount 
rates it is improbable that the general 
level of interest rates will recede equal- 
ly or in like manner. Even it might be 
very disastrous if the local bank rates 
receded at the same pace as the redis- 
count rates. Because at the times when 
local banks need to rediscount paper 
most it is very probable that the high 
interest rates are a necessary check up- 
on reckless borrowing or the holding 
for higher prices by merchants and 
farmers. It would be very unfortunate 
indeed if the popular assumption that 
rediscount rates control borrowers' 
rates were true. Then the Federal Re- 
serve banks could dictate interest lev- 
els in the United States, and the bor- 
rowers' rate would move up and down 
with the rediscount rates and become 
mechanical and inflexible. It is very 
necessary that interest rates be adapted 
to the circumstances of the particular 
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individual or firm, and this is one of 
the most valuable characteristics of our 
banking system. It is doubtful whether 
any student of banking or business man 
would for a moment approve the policy 
of placing the control of commercial 
bank rates to borrowers in the hands 
of any authority other than the officers 
of the particular bank which is con- 
cerned with the loan. Such a situation 
would create the very condition which 
the Federal Reserve Act was in part 
intended to avoid. That is the central- 
ization of control over credit. In or- 
der to accomplish this purpose the 
twelve separate district banks were pro- 
vided, and the nature of the work of 
these banks, as well as their discount 
rates, will necessarily be as different as 
the economic condition of the respective 
districts dictates. The present condi- 
tions whereby every individual mem- 
ber bank is absolutely independent and 
free in the making of rates to borrow- 
ers in so far as the Federal Reserve 
banks are concerned is highly desir- 
able for both bankers and borrowers. 

The War Finance Corporation with 
all the good purposes which it was in- 
tended to accomplish does a great deal 
of injustice by its endeavor to level 
interest rates. Of course, the borrow- 
ers are required to meet specific condi- 



tions and requirements in respect to 
their securities, but for banking pur- 
poses the local banks through which 
these loans are made are responsible 
when the paper matures. To state the 
case in another way, the farmer thinks 
he is being discriminated against if the 
local banker does not secure funds 
through the War Finance Corporation 
and loan to him. But the War Finance 
Corporation will let the local banker 
have these funds only if the banker is 
responsible for the repayment when the 
farmers* notes mature. If the local 
banker does not believe that the farm- 
er’s circumstances warrant his receiv- 
ing this additional credit, the banker is 
placed in a very difficult position be- 
tween the farmer and the War Finance 
Corporation. In other words, it seems 
that in many cases the local banker is 
asked to go the security for the farmers* 
commercial credit for the Government 
when the local banker himself does not 
consider the loan a good risk under the 
circumstances. Of course, in cases 
where farmers need credit and the local 
banker would gladly serve them, believ- 
ing their businesses to be sound and a 
good risk, if only they had the ability 
to do it the War Finance Corporation 
will meet a demand for sound credit. 




England’s Resumption of Financial Leadership 

By Harold J. Dreher 

Vice-President Federal International Banking Company, New Orleans 



T^\ESPITE diminishing trade, unem- 
ployment, a debt of about 7 bil- 
lions 500 millions sterling, and unrest 
in all parts of the empire, England goes 
on, dealing in a common sense way 
with all problems, and according the 
world the leadership which is looked 
for from her. It is refreshing to see 
the great good sense with which prob- 
lems are met, and to witness the great 
practicability of England’s industrial 
and financial leaders. Drawing from 
centuries of experience, with both feet 



solidly on the ground, and with keen 
perception of future needs and finan- 
cial conditions, it is fortunate, indeed, 
that England has taken up the financial 
leadership which we have laid down, for 
it is the brightest sign of ultimate re- 
covery that now appears. England is 
about in the mood of throwing over the 
past, getting what is obtainable from 
Germany, writing off the rest as bad 
debts, and making a fresh start all 
around. 
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WILLIAM T. KEMPER 



Chairman of board Commerce Trust Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 



S HORTLY after the opening of the Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City in 1906, Mr. Kemper was elected a vice-president, and 
the following year became president. 

In 1919 when the National Bank of Commerce and Commerce Trust 
Company went into common ownership, Mr. Kemper became chair- 
man of both boards and in April, 1921, when the banks were merged 
into Commerce Trust Company, he was re-elected to that position, 
which he still holds. 
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Opportunity Beckons to Young Bank Men! 

A Message for Every Bank Worker Struggling Toward the Top 



By Allan F. Wright 



U PON the completion of fifty 
years of actual banking serv- 
ices, James B. Forgan, chairman 
of the board of directors of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, made this 
significant remark: 

“I attribute my success to the fact 
that every opportunity found me pre- 
pared to accept it." 

To my mind such preparedness is the 
keynote of success. It enables one to 
carry oneself over the dead level which 
so many men reach early in life and 
never overcome. More than one suc- 
cessful man will tell you that he owes 
his success to the fact that in an emer- 
gency he could step in and do the work 
of the man ahead; and many more men 
will tell you that their defeat was due 
to the fact that when a great oppor- 
tunity was theirs they could not rise to 
meet it. 

Few of us, in preparing to accept the 
hand of opportunity when it offers, real- 
ize to what an extent the quality of op- 
portunity is generally equivalent to the 
quality of education. In other words, a 
person may advance on the road to suc- 
cess with swifter progress, greater effi- 
ciency and more complete satisfaction 
to himself if he has the advantage of 
education. Of course, there have been 
people who have achieved business suc- 
cess and have not gone further than 
being able to read and write, but such 
is not often the rule. The prospects 
for success improve in direct ratio to 



“The man whose life is intelli- 
gently ordered is always prepar- 
ing himself for the highest de- 
mands of his work ; he is not only 
doing that work with adequate 
skill from day to day, but he is 
always fitting himself in advance 
for more exacting and difficult 
tasks." 



the education received. Study the lives 
of some of our most successful men and 
you will find that “the heights by great 
men reached and kept were not attained 
by sudden flight, but they, while their 
companions slept, were toiling upwards 
in the night." They made their oppor- 
tunities because they realized well that 
their being able to take advantage of 
them depended upon the quality of the 
education they received. They saw to 
it that they were so well prepared for 
larger responsibilities that opportuni- 
ties just seemed to come their way. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie said: 

“The man whose life is intelligently 
ordered is always preparing himself for 
the highest demands of his work; he is 
not only doing that work with adequate 
skill from day to day, but he is always 
fitting himself in advance for more ex- 
acting and difficult tasks." 

Why, then, if we choose to enter 
banking as our life's field of endeavor 
should we not prepare for progressive 
work in banking as we would prepare 
for progressive work in law, medicine 
or civil engineering? The ambition to 
advance in one's chosen work seems to 
be a legitimate ambition with everyone. 
Banking in the sense of ordinary cler- 
ical routine is simple, plain and easy 
and can be grasped by an elementary 
school graduate merely through prac- 
tice. No college training or special edu- 
cation is necessary for performing such 
work. But banking in the sense of pro- 
viding the chief motive power in the 
development of our trade and industry 
is highly elaborate, difficult, complex. 
It is more than the mere adding and 
subtracting of figures, the receiving of 
deposits and the lending of money suf- 
ficiently wise that it may be repaid on 
demand. It touches all aspects of our 
modern business life. 

Have you ever attempted to fix a leak 
in a water pipe without the assistance 
of a plumber? Can you conceive of a 
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man solving bank problems without a 
knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples which must be applied? 

You cannot bluff when the time 
comes, for today as never before busi- 
ness is demanding professionals in every 
line and the lazy, the inefficient and the 
“bluffers” are being weeded out. In 
this trying period after the war through 
which we are now passing one of the 
greatest needs of the day is for more 
trained bankers, men well versed in the 
theory and practice of banking. The 
banker is constantly confronted with 
complex problems, the solution of which 
calls for men of clear vision and under- 
standing, men who can think straight 
and can do constructive work. From 
now on the competent workers are going 
to set the pace and they are going to 
get the reward that is due them. And 
for the young bank men who will equip 
themselves to take advantage of them, 
there are untold opportunities ahead. 
Never before in the history of this coun- 
try has there been placed before its 
young men so inspiring a future. 

I say this because it is my belief that 
bank executives of today are chosen not 
because they have distinguished them- 
selves in other channels, but because of 
their fitness, because of their practical 
knowledge of banking and their ability 
to apply it successfully. If this is so, 
it would seem that the pathway to ad- 
vancement is truly an open door to 
those who will prepare themselves to 
meet the complexities of their profes- 
sion which advanced positions always 
bring. 

If we make a failure, it can usually 
be attributed to the fact that we did not 
have the proper discipline and training 
that we should have had in early days. 

The ultimate success that a bank 



Have you ever attempted to fix 
a leak in a water pipe without the 
assistance of a plumber? Can 
you conceive of a man solving 
bank problems without a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental princi- 
ples which must be applied? 



The ultimate success that a 
bank clerk ever attains is gov- 
erned in a large measure by the 
early training which he receives. 



clerk ever attains is governed in a large 
measure by the early training which he 
receives. 

While there is some ground to believe 
that the “round man in the square hole” 
theory has been overworked, still it is 
unquestionably true that certain char- 
acteristics and abilities fit a man to do 
one line of work better than another. 

When a young man comes to a bank, 
if the bank can reasonably assume that 
he is anxious to make banking his life 
work, to understand where his duties 
lie and how his work fits in, and not sat- 
isfied to simply drudge along for a few 
years doing the same routine work day 
after day, it is willing to spend time 
and money in training him for positions 
of responsibility. 

On the other hand, if a young man is 
indifferent toward the opportunities of- 
fered him to learn, if he is careless in 
his work and sullen when reprimanded 
— he will soon learn that bank work is 
not at all in his line, and the sooner he 
turns his life into some other field the 
better for himself and all concerned. 

It may be that some of us fail be- 
cause we think the game is easy. We 
do not study the plays. A big banker 
might be defined as one who thinks 
clearly, who is well informed, who un- 
derstands banking thoroughly, and who 
has character and ability enough to op- 
erate his institution successfully what- 
ever its size. And the making of a 
banker is something which cannot be 
accomplished by reading in books, 
neither can it be accomplished wholly 
by working in a bank. There must be 
a combination of the theoretical and the 
practical ; the two are inseparable. 
Study and experience form the com- 
pound by which a successful banker is 
made. 

Perhaps we squint so closely at our 
files or ledgers that we fail to see the 
relation of our work to that which it 
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When a young man comes to a 
bank, if the bank can reasonably 
assume that he is anxious to make 
banking his life work, to under- 
stand where his duties lie and how 
his work fits in, and not satisfied 
to simply drudge along for a few 
years doing the same routine work 
day after day, it is willing to 
spend time and money in train- 
ing him for positions of responsi- 
bility. 



touches in other departments. We do 
not see the grandeur of the forest spread 
out before us because we are looking at 
the tree in .front of us. And thus we 
fail to do our part in coordinating the 
activities which constitute the work of 
the bank as a whole. 

We may think that because of the 
conscientious performance of our rou- 
tine tasks that the positions “higher up” 
will reach down for us. We are apt 
to settle back and await our turn. When 
you see a man on the top of a mountain 
you can be sure that he didn't just drop 
there. The chances are he had to 
climb. He had some special knowledge 
or ability which others lacked or some 
combination of ordinary qualifications 
which you would not find so happily 
combined in other men. Before we can 
expect to be lifted out of our present 
work into something better we must 
each stand out as an exceptional man 
among men, and We must make many 
consecutive, well-directed efforts to- 
ward emerging from our present class. 

In preparing for progress perhaps 
the bank clerk's greatest problem and 
study is in the analysis of himself. No 
problem calls for higher qualifications 
or more evenly developed men than that 
of banking. He should know himself 
and resolve to overcome his difficulties. 

Sit down and take an inventory of 
yourself. Confess frankly to yourself 
what are your shortcomings — your 
weak points — the things on which you 
need bolstering up. It is the only way 
to find out what your obstacles and 
stumbling blocks are. If you are lack- 



ing in tact and courtesy you should re- 
solve to conquer these faults by your 
will. Maybe you're too timid — afraid 
Co do what you know is right. Or care- 
lessness in the things you do. Your 
health? How about that? There isn't 
anything in the world that can hold you 
back like poor health. 

Then there's the question of your per- 
sonality. Do you attract people or re- 
pel them? If we have not the kind 
of personality which inspires a degree 
of confidence in those with whom we 
deal, we shall surely fail in the position 
of increased responsibility. Have you 
a quick temper? That drives friends 
away, interferes with your work, spoils 
your chances for success. Perhaps you 
lack the ability to express your thoughts 
and yourself to the best advantage. If 
so, then you should take up the study 
of literature and public speaking. If 
you are lacking in the ability to deal 
with people you should seize every op- 
portunity to meet the public and master 
this fault. 

There are dozens of other shortcom- 
ings, anyone of which may be holding 
you back. But remember these things 
can be corrected — everyone of them. 
The big thing to do is first to find out 
what is the matter with yourself — to 
take an inventory. 

“When I was a young man,” the 
elderly president of a large metropol- 
itan bank once told me, “the only way 
to learn the ropes in banking was 
through experience. It was a long, 
hard and wasteful method. Such a 
thing as business literature, educational 
courses in banking, etc., were unknown. 
Today, however, the young bank man 
who is ambitious can gain twenty laps 



In preparing for progress per- 
haps the bank clerk's greatest 
problem and study is in the analy- 
sis of himself. No problem calls 
for higher qualifications or more 
evenly developed men than that 
of banking. He should know him- 
self and resolve to overcome his 
difficulties. 
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“When I was a young man/’ 
the elderly president of a large 
metropolitan bank once told me, 
“the only way to learn the ropes 
in banking was through experi- 
ence. It was a long, hard and 
wasteful method. Such a thing 
as business literature, educational 
courses in banking, etc., were un- 
known. Today, however, the 
young bank man who is ambitious 
can gain twenty laps on the held 
by devoting his spare hours to a 
study of the literature pertaining 
to his work." 



on the field by devoting his spare hours 
to a study of the literature pertaining 
to his work." 

That is the point I seek to impress 
upon every junior bank man. Too many 
of us perform the tasks set before us 
faithfully and earnestly, but seem to 
utterly lack a real grasp of the busi- 
ness. As soon as we walk out of the 
door we dismiss our jobs from our minds 
and never think of them until the next 
morning. I urge every bank employee 
to profit by the other man's experience. 
In other words, to read and study bank- 
ing literature outside of working hours. 
A young man who follows this policy 
should at the age or thirty be better 
equipped than the “school of experi- 
ence" man at fifty. And it's the man 
who preserves the student’s attitude to- 
ward business who will hold the big 
job in the future. 

I do not undervalue a little experi- 
ence — it is most valuable. No one will 
attempt to deny that experience is a 
great teacher. The lessons which she 
teaches are long remembered; but the 
trouble is she is a slow and expensive 
teacher and in such a school one learns 
only those things with which he has 
come in contact and profits not by the 
experiences of others. As Henry Ford 
once remarked: “The great trouble with 
the school of experience is that the 
course is so long that the graduates are 
generally too old to go to work." Even 
though one could learn all the princi- 



ples of banking by personal experience 
alone, it would require from twenty to 
thirty years, whereas by means of study 
and investigation one can learn the un- 
derlying principles and methods of 
banking in the course of two or three 
years. 

The object of a rule is not to lessen * 
the rights of anyone, but to point out 
the path which experience has taught is 
the wise one to follow. The traveler 
making his way over unaccustomed 
roads is grateful for the guide posts 
which tell him the way of his destina- 
tion — he never complains when the sign 
at the crossroads points to the uphill 
way, for he is glad that the sign is 
there and obeys cheerfully because he 
knows he is on the right road. 

The old prejudice against prepara- 
tion through study for business life has 
been broken down long ago. More and 
more business men are making business 
a matter of study. "Only the fittest 
shall survive," says a great economic 
law — universal not only in nature, but 
in business. The man who does not 
keep up with the procession must inevi- 
tably drop to the rear. Those who 
have not the opportunity to study in 
working hours should utilize the after 
business hours. They have the leisure 
time to do so, the opportunity is read} 
at hand, it needs only a resolute will to 
bring them together and reap the fruits 
of so doing. On every side there are 
outstretched hands ready to help those 
who are willing to help themselves. 

The cry of the banking profession 
has always been for trained men, but 
there was never a time in the financial 
history of the country when the demand 
for trained bankers was so great as it 
is today. 

The demand far exceeds the supply. 



The cry of the banking profes- 
sion has always been for trained 
men, but there was never a time 
in the financial history of the 
country when the demand for 
trained bankers was so great as it 
is today. 
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Those who are studying to fit 
themselves for promotion are 
marked men. Other things being 
equal, selections for promotions 
will come from this group. 



It is one of the most urgent needs of 
the present time. For the trained banker, 
for the man who has the essential 
qualities, knowledge and ability which 
befit him for the profession, the tide of 
opportunity is now literally at flood. 
And I do not believe that there was 
ever a time when the opportunities were 
so great for the young bank men who 
will equip themselves, and what the fu- 
ture may hold in store for you rests 
largely in your own hands. You are 
the master of your own destiny. It is 
yours to make a record of accomplish- 
ment if you will. 

If one will but put sufficient time, 
study and desire into acquiring the 
knowledge, I do not believe that there 
is a person in any department of any 
bank anywhere who does not have the 
brains to learn banking in all its broad 
applications. And there are just two 
methods of securing the training neces- 
sary to qualify you for the position 
“higher up” — experience and study. 
Thousands of bankers have secured it 
through experience — painful years of 
hardships and disappointments. If 
they could have had that experience 
when they were young they would have 



been a great deal better able to use it 
as they became older, but the man who 
gains his experience late in life usually 
finds the penalty much more severe. To- 
day you have the opportunity of profit- 
ing by the experiences of others, and 
of starting where they left off. 

I refer to the educational courses of 
study offered by the American Insti- 
tute of Banking and other similar or- 
ganizations. The character and quan- 
tity of knowledge necessary to achieve 
any sort of success in the banking busi- 
ness are contained in those study 
courses, which, if diligently followed, 
will enable the ambitious bank employee 
to qualify for and carry enlarged re- 
sponsibilities, for you know that the 
constant thought of the bank executive 
is for those who are able to grow and 
carry part of the load. 

Those who are studying to fit them- 
selves for promotion are marked men. 
Other things being equal, selections for 
promotions will come from this group. 

It is admitted that this educational 
work is not easy. With the many at- 
tractions which surround our everyday 
life, you may be reluctant to give up 
two or three evenings a week to study. 
Success, however, in this field, as well 
as any other, is not won without hard 
work, and if you are willing to 
make the effort the time will come when 
you will congratulate yourself upon the 
fact that when the opportunity was of- 
fered, you laid the foundations upon 
which your success was based. 



m 



'J’HE * * laboring classes ” is a foolish form of speech. 

All who live labor. — Professor John Wilson, "Nodes 
Ambrosianae.” 
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Analysis of Bank Accounts 

By Stephen M. Livingston 



O NE of the most important devel- 
opments in a bank in recent 
years has been the analyzing of 
accounts, which presents in detail the 
exact standing and complete cost of an 
account and also enables the banker to 
check unprofitable business. When ac- 
counts are too small to pay for the cost 
of handling them, banks have set a mini- 
mum average and often charge a depos- 
itor whose balance falls below the set 
figure. Other banks, however, believe 
that it is not the amount of balance 
maintained, but the amount of work 
that an account gives the bank which 
should determine whether or not the 
account is profitable. Rather than re- 
duce the rate of interest, the banks try 
to help the depositor to increase his 
balance or reduce the number of transit 
items. 

Cash is the only kind of deposit 
which can be put to immediate use. 
Checks require an expenditure of both 
time and money. A check is not avail- 
able for withdrawal or reserve until it 
has actually been collected, the time 
required to collect varying from imme- 
diately to eight days, depending on the 
distance of the Reserve Bank from the 
bank on which the check is drawn. 

There is a fee charged on all out-of- 
town cash and collection items by the 
clearing-house at the rate of 1-10 of 
1 per cent., 1-20, 1-40, with a minimum 
charge of 10 cents. The actual cost 
of clearing and collection is paid by the 
Reserve banks and assessed against the 
member banks in proportion to the num- 
ber of items cleared for them. 

In analyzing an account it is neces- 
sary to know the amount that a custom- 
er has to his credit ; that is, the average 
daily balance. When the checks pass 
through the transit department (Form 
1) it is filled in with the depositor's 
name at the top. The checks deposited 
by this firm are sorted into various 
piles according to the time that will be 
required to collect them, the total of 
each pile being posted in the form. 



The slips are then passed to the 
analytical department and the totals 
posted on (Form 2), devised to show 
the total amount of transit items depos- 
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Form 1 



ited during a given period, also this 
amount reduced to one day, and the 
number of city and country checks in 
each deposit. 

The amounts as shown in the totals 
of the various columns are then multi- 
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plied by the number of days necessary 
to get returns on them, the product be- 
ing the amount outstanding reduced to 
one day. The total of these figures is 
then divided by the number of days in 
the period which the analysis covers, 
the quotient being the average daily 
amount outstanding during the period. 

The last step is the summary (Form 
3). From the book balance is sub- 
tracted the amount in transit, the re- 
mainder being the actual balance. 
Against this amount must be carried a 
certain amount in reserve, in New York 
13 per cent., and after deducting 13 
per cent, from the net balance there re- 
mains the daily amount available for 
loaning. The earning capacity of this 
amount at the prevailing rate is then 
figured. 

The difference between the amount of 
exchange charged by us and the cost 
to us is calculated and if a profit re- 
sults is added to, or if a loss results is 
subtracted from the earning capacity. 
This gives the gross profit. 

The total of the following five 
amounts is deducted from the gross 
profit, the remainder being the net 




profit or loss: Interest paid, the cost 
of handling country items, the cost of 
handling city items, the cost of handling 
checks on bank drawn, and the cost of 
issuing check books. 



m 

The Bad Check Evil 

By J. H. Tregoe 

Secretary-Treasurer National Association of Credit Men 



'T'HE credit manager has been very 
*"* fortunate indeed whose good tem- 
per has not been upset in recent months 
by the incessant dishonoring of checks, 
and who has not indulged in some open 
or quiet profanity at the indulgences 
of an evil that is so supremely foolish 
and beyond our own comprehension as 
to why it ever happens. 

In the old days, when the collection 
of checks followed a slow process and 
an item might be in the float for as long 
as a week or ten days, a check drawn 
on a depository where there are no im- 
mediate funds with which to honor the 
check could be provided for before pres- 
entation, but fortunately the collection 



of items has been greatly facilitated by 
the Federal Reserve System. The old 
opportunities for providing for a check 
several days after its transmission to a 
creditor now rarely exist. Checks 
move expeditiously from point of depos- 
it to point of payment, and we consider 
this one of the benefits of the Federal 
Reserve System. Post-dated checks are 
used more or less by credit departments. 
They may be advisable in some in- 
stances, but on the whole constitute a 
mighty poor instrument and a post- 
dated check is nothing more nor less 
than a promissory no* and carries all 
the attributes of a note except that it 
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may be deposited as a cash item and not 
for collection. 

The number of checks which have 
been dishonored in recent months is not 
pleasant to reflect upon and lead us to 
believe that too many of our smaller 
merchants, at least, are unintelligent as 
to sound credit principles. Our model 
bad check act has proved very effica- 
cious in controlling the evil and in our 
opinion should be invoked in every in- 
stance where it is applicable. We must 
curtail the evil. We must bend our 
best efforts to show merchants that issu- 
ing a check without sufficient funds with 
which to honor it is an offense to the 
very integrity of credits, and one of the 
most inexcusable things which could 
happen in the relations of debtor and 
creditor. Wherever the dishonored 
check has obtained value of one kind or 
another, the bad check act will apply 
without reservation and should be made 
to apply. We have not felt it would 



apply in instances where the bad check 
did not obtain an immediate value, that 
is, where the check was given for an 
existing account. It seems now, how- 
ever, that in two districts, a part of 
Pennsylvania and in Boston, drawers 
of dishonored checks where no values 
were obtained have been held under the 
bad check acts of Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. We are very glad in- 
deed to see this extension of the act, 
for, if made to apply to all instances 
irrespective, further curtailment of the 
evil would be very possible. 

This is something for all credit man- 
agers to think about, though with the 
lifting of the depression the evil will 
undoubtedly decrease, yet in the days 
of thrift we should prepare for the 
days of famine, and whether the evil is 
great or small it should be handled fear- 
lessly and with the purpose of securing 
a very large curtailment in dishonored 
checks. 






Bills Them for Amount of Monthly Savings 




This ad was inserted in the daily papers 
and cards with the same message 
were sent to prospects 



A DOPTING a new way of reminding 
savings department customers of 
the advantage of setting aside some of 
the monthly income for their respective 
accounts, the American National Bank 
of St. Joseph, Mo., advertised for peo- 
ple to join its monthly savings plan 
which involved the mailing of a monthly 
statement covering the amount of the 
agreed-upon sum, just as a dry-goods 
store mails statements for the goods 
purchased. 

From the accompanying illustration 
may be seen the style of appeal used 
and the working of the plan. 

In addition, a number of mailing 
cards were sent to prospects. These 
cards bore about the same message as 
the accompanying advertisement and 
were application forms to be filled in 
and checked. Within the month of De- 
cember almost 500 cards were signed 
up and returned to the bank by people 
who were thus interested in a method 
of making themselves save money reg- 
ularly and systematically. 
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How to Locate Errors in Transposition 

By J. C. Pettit 



I N the average daily figure work, 
especially double entry bookkeep- 
ing, incorrect balances occur usually 
on account of one of the four following 
reasons: Incorrect addition, incorrect 
substraction, the posting of an amount 
in the debit instead of the credit column 
or vice versa, or the transposition of 
figures, the last named being the most 
difficult of all errors to locate for this 
reason: the figures are all in the item 
in question and the eye does not detect 
nor the brain comprehend the crossed 
or transposed position of the figures. 
For instance, one writes a check stub 
for $39.93 and intends writing the 
check to match. The brain has first 
pictured 39, then 93, but in attempting 
to rewrite the amount the last impres- 
sion on the brain is 93, so the eye, 
hand and brain, confusedly working, 
often incorrectly record $93.93, making 
a difference off balance of $64, or 
$93.93 minus $39.93 equals $54. 

The difference off balance caused by 



a single transposition of two figures al- 
ways adds 9, in this instance 5 plus 4 
equals 9, and, of course, is evenly di- 
vided by 9. The cipher in the differ- 
ences caused by transposition has no 
value except to designate the columns 
in which the figures are transposed. 
Next in importance is the fact that the 
right hand figure of the off balance 
amount, if it be under 100, indicates 
the number of different possible trans- 
posable figures existing to make the 
amount in this case four, the figures 
being 6 for 60, 17 for 71, 28 for 82 
or 39 for 93 or vice versa. Now the 
accountant knows which figures he is 
investigating transposed and is not so 
much at sea in locating them. Any 
two figures transposed in adjoining col- 
umns will cause an off balance of one 
of the following amounts across the top 
of chart with or without the cipher, the 
right hand figure indicating the number 
of possibles and the figures immediately 
below disclosing which they are. 



81 


72 


63 


54 


45 


36 


27 


18 


9 


9-90 


’ 8-80 


7-70 


6-60 


5-50 


4-40 


3-30 


2-20 


1-10 




19-91 


18-81 


17-71 


16-61 


15-51 


14-41 


13-31 


12-21 




29-92 


28-82 


27-72 


26-62 


25-52 


24-42 


23-32 






39-95 


38-83 


37-73 


36-63 


35-53 


34-43 








49-94 


48-84 


47-74 


46-64 


45-54 








1 


59-95 


58-85 


57-75 


56-65 












69-96 


68-86 


67-76 














79-97 


78-87 
















89-98 



Chart to aid in locating errors 
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It is very noticeable that the ac- 
countant is fortunate if he finds his off 
balance is represented by one of the 
larger amounts. If it be 81 he has only 
one possible to make it ; 9 for 90 or vice 
versa. If it be 72, he has two possibles: 
8 for 80 or 19 for 91 or vice versa, and 
likewise on up until he reaches 9 to con- 
tend with. Without using the fore- 
going complete chart covering all dif- 
ferences under 100 and to make the 
rule of practical use at all times, it is 
well to remember that your trouble or 
off balance amount, if caused by trans- 
position, is first evenly divisible by 9. 
For example, the off balance is 630; 
cipher indicates columns only: 

630 divided by 9 *=*70 transposed 07 first possible 
add 11 add 11 

81 transposed 18 second possible 
add 11 add 11 

92 transposed 29 third possible 

There are only three possibles as 
indicated by the right hand figure of 63 
and these three are determined in the 
above manner. If the difference were 
81, there would be only one possible as 
indicated by the right hand figure of 
8 1 ; 8 1 divided by 9 equals 9 transposed 
90. Note that the addition of eleven 
now does not show another possible that 
would make the difference. 

Transposing occurs as often, if not 
oftener, on the adding machine as in 
written work because the quickest and 
best machine operators work from the 
bottom to the top of the keyboard re- 
gardless of the columns in which the 
figures appear. In proving lists the 
usual procedure is to make two lists of 
the same figures and sometimes by dif- 
ferent operators. If the lists balance 
very likely the amount is used as cor- 
rect. If the two lists do not balance 
they are compared item against item 
or are called back one to the other. To 
arrive at some definite idea of what has 
been done in the way of error first ap- 
ply the division test of 9 and probably 
you will find that it is not necessary to 
check several thousand items. If the 
amount off balance does not divide 
evenly by 9, check until you find an 
error of another nature, make the ad- 
justment and try the 9 test again. If 



it divides evenly, say the difference is 
now 72, its even division indicates that 
you are very likely contending with a 
transposition, the right hand figure de- 
noting two possibles and the addition 
of 11 after the devision of 9 produces 
the two possibles 08 and 80 or 19 for 91. 
This rule holds good in all transposi- 
tions occurring in adjoining columns. 
Say the list is now a thousand items long 
yet we have something definite to work 
on. Follow the two right hand or 
cent columns of either list and check 
all items of 08-80 and 19-91. Next 
place the second list exactly beside it 
and carefully compare items only where 
check marks appear on the first list. 
The eye quickly discovers the trouble 
because the mind is concentrated on the 
fact that one of two known pairs of fig- 
ures are transposed and knowing in 
which columns they appear eliminates 
all others greatly simplifying the task. 

In amounts off balance exceeding 81 
in the chart and over two figures ex- 
pressing the difference, the same being 
evenly divisible by 9, divide by 9 and 
add to the result as many units as the 
larger transposable amount carries fig- 
ures to each set of figures, and continue 
this method until one of the amounts 
enlarges to the next higher column. 
This will give you every possible set of 
transposable figures, making the differ- 
ence thus ; difference off balance 432. 

432 divided by 9= 48 transposed 480 Possible 1 
add 111 add 111 

159 transposed 591 Possible 8 
add 111 add 111 

270 transposed 702 Possible 3 
add 111 add 111 

381 transposed 813 Possible 4 
add 111 *dd 111 

492 transposed 924 Possible 6 

In this case the sum of the two right 
hand figures of the off balance denotes 
the number of possibles, 3 plus 2 
equals 5. 

The writer, while cashier, was watch- 
ing the individual bookkeeper of the 
bank trying to locate an error of $6.30 
in writing up an account for one of the 
largest manufacturers on his books who 
drew hundreds of checks each month. 
He was positive he had transposed and 
knowing only the first part of the test 
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had diligently checked and rechecked 
the $7 and $.70 items until they were 
hardly discernible, finally laying the ac- 
count aside, he said, until his eyes could 
better see what he was looking for. On 
taking it up again I suggested that he 



drop his $7 and .70 items and try $8.10 
for $1.80 or $9.20 for $2.90. His first 
investigation located a check listed 
$122.96 which read $129.26, an item 
he would never have located by his in- 
complete rule. 



Some Thoughts on Old Coins 

By Theodore J. Venn 

[Member American Numismatic Association] 



R EGARDLESS of individual opin- 
ions that may be held on the 
‘ subject of collecting coins, there 
is no question that the custom dates back 
to the remote ages. The earliest coin- 
age of which we have any record is that 
of the Greeks in the beginning of the 
seventh century before the Christian 
era, and in all likelihood the first coin 
collectors had their origin shortly there- 
after. However that may be, mono- 
graphs and treatises on coins and med- 
als were written at a very early day, 
and shortly following the invention of 
the art of printing quite pretentious vol- 
umes on the subject of numismatics be- 
gan to appear. 

While it is true that the science of 
numismatics, though confirming history, 
seldom corrects it, yet coins will be 
found of valuable assistance in the 
study of history, and especially is this 
true of the ancient Grecian and Roman 
coins. Of many of the Roman emperors 
our only knowledge as to what manner 
of looking men they were has been de- 
rived through the coins which bear their 
portraits. The work of the writer, the 
artist and the sculptor has perished, but 
the coin with its graven image, thanks 
to the activity of the collector, has sur- 
vived. In other words, the man who 
first said “The coin survives the throne” 
knew what he was talking about. 

The history of numismatics bears 
proof that a number of the great rari- 
ties which have been preserved to fu- 
ture generations owe their survival sole- 
ly to the active or passive interest which 
so many bankers have taken in the coin- 



age of former days adown the centuries, 
and this interest continues undiminished 
to the present day. It is no exaggera- 
tion to state that fully one-quarter of 
all those who have found an attraction 
in old coinage during any past age 
either were bankers or men closely affili- 
ated with banking institutions, conse- 
quently it is reasonable to assume that 
a series of short treatises on various of 
the older coin issues will not be without 
interest to many readers through whose 
hands these pieces frequently pass and 
who find it difficult to procure reliable 
data on the subject. 

FACTS WORTH REMEMBERING 

Coins which show evidences of long 
circulation — that is, those which are 
much worn, which are pierced, or on 
which the dates or inscriptions are par- 
tially obliterated — are not desirable 
specimens and have little numismatic 
value. Collectors like to secure all their 
coins in as near mint condition as it is 
possible to procure them. Only those 
pieces which are excessively rare are 
occasionally accepted in fair or poor 
condition and then only at a great de- 
preciation in value. Many numismatists 
will not have them at any price. 

A common but mistaken idea is that 
age governs the value of a coin. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is the quantity struck 
which governs the price. Thus to a 
great degree the rare coins always have 
been rare and the scarce ones scarce, 
although the matter of survivorship at 
times also cuts quite a large figure. 
Some coins over one thousand years old 
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may be secured for a few cents, while 
another not one-fiftieth the age would 
cost many dollars. This is one of the 
most difficult things to get the general 
public to understand — that it is a rarity 
on condition, not age, that establishes 
the numismatic value of a coin. 

UNITED 8TATES SILVER HALF DOLLARS 

United States silver half dollars have 
been coined continuously since the year 
1794, with the exception of the years 
1798, 1799, 1800, 1804 and 1816. 

This series has been much favored by 
American collectors because so many of 
the early dates still may be secured at a 
comparatively small outlay, especially 
when the matter of condition is taken 
into consideration. 

The coins in the half dollar series 
which deserve special mention due to 
their rarity and the difficulty of collec- 
tors in securing same are as follows: 

1794 — This coin is very scarce and 
hard to obtain in better than very good 
condition. As such it usually brings 
from $5 to $6 at public coin auctions; 
in fine condition it sells from $10 to 
$12. It is questionable whether an un- 
circulated specimen could be secured 
for $100. 

1795 — This date is beginning to grow 
scarce. In very good condition it is 
valued at about $2 ; in the better grades 
of preservation it is worth considerably 
more. 

1796 — Second rarest of the half dol- 
lar series. In very good to fine condi- 
tion it brings about $75. An absolutely 
uncirculated specimen probably could 
not be secured much under $500. 

1797 — Third rarest of the series. In 
very good to fine condition the coin is 
rated at about $45 to $50. Uncirculated 
it would be likely to bring about $200 at 
public auction. 

1801 — A scarce coin and seldom 
found in better than good to very good 
condition, as such being rated at about 
$3.50 to $4.00. In fine to very fine con- 
dition it will bring considerably more. 
There is a record of $100 for a prac- 
tically uncirculated specimen, said to be 
the finest in existence. 

1802 — Considerably rarer than the 
1801 date and not often found in better 
than good to very good condition, as 



such selling at $4 to $5. In the higher 
grades of preservation it also brings 
more than the coin of the preceding 
year. 

181 5 — This date also is numbered 
among the rarities and brings about 
$3.25 in very good condition; as a fine 
or very fine coin it is held at about 
$4.50, and in uncirculated condition it 
sells from $6 to $7. 

.1836 — The milled edge half dollar of 
this date is a rare coin, being held at 
about $3 in very good condition; fine 
to very fine, $4 ; uncirculated, $6. The 
plain inscribed edge 1836 half dollar 
is very common and commands little or 
no premium. 

1838 — The ordinary 1838 half dol- 
lar commands little or no premium in 
any condition, it being very common; 
but the 1838 New Orleans mint half 
dollars with an “O'* between date and 
bust is a great rarity, being considered 
by many fully as valuable as the coin 
of 1796. The half dollar of 1838 with 
flying eagle on reverse also is a scarce 
coin and about of equal value with the 
1815. 

1852 — This coin is growing rather 
rare and as to value is about on a par 
with the milled edge half dollar of 
1836. 

1853 — There is no premium on the 
ordinary half dollar of 1853 with ar- 
rows at date and sunburst on reverse. 
It is a very common coin. But the coin 
of this date without arrows at date and 
without sunburst on reverse is of exces- 
sive rarity. Only two of these coins are 
known to be in existence and there is a 
record of $2,500 on the coin. It should 
be stated, however, that many numis- 
matists view this variety of the date 
with grave suspicion. 

There is a small premium on uncircu- 
lated and proof half dollars coined from 
1879 to 1890, as the issue in these years 
was comparatively small, and the 1915 
Panama- Pacific commemorative half 
dollar is growing increasingly hard to 
secure. 

UNITED STATES $2.50 GOLD PIECES 

United States quarter eagles ($2.50 
gold pieces) bid fair to follow in the 
footsteps of the obsolete $1 and $3 gold 
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issues. Practically every banker is 
aware that there has been a numismatic 
premium on all dates of $1 and $3 gold 
pieces for many years, due in the first 
instance to the commercial demand 
which sprang up for these coins from 
manufacturing jewelers who desired to 
fashion them into various articles of 
personal adornment and also to the in- 
sistent call from those who sought them 
for presentation purposes on account of 
the odd denominations of the coins. The 
demand on the part of coin collectors 
also has been heavy on these pieces, 
especially for those years in which but 
a small number was struck, and conse- 
quently their values kept steadily in- 
creasing. 

During the past two or three years 
there has been a large increase in the 
ranks of collectors of American coins, 
and many of the older numismatists 
who never had collected gold before 
have begun to specialize in it. The re- 
sult has been that all the scarcer gold 
issues have increased greatly in value 
under the additional demand and none 
more so than the obsolete $1 and $3 is- 
sues. The heightened values naturally 
had a tendency to eliminate them from 
the commercial field and the present 
keen competition to secure these pieces 
is practically altogether of numismatic 
origin. 

And what has been the result? Sim- 
ply that the commercial demand is be- 
ginning to shift to the $2.50 gold pieces, 
which now also have been out of active 
circulation for a number of years, with 
no prospect of a resumption of coinage 
in the near future, and possibly not for 
years to come. During recent months 
quite a large demand for quarter eagles 
has come from manufacturing jewelers, 
with the result that small premiums al- 
ready are being offered for any of the 
common dates minted prior to 1907 (the 
old Liberty heads). So far there has 
been only a slight demand for the later, 
or Indian head, variety, but it is likely 
to increase ere long. According to all 
indications, the history of the $1 and $3 
issues is about to be repeated in the 
$2.50 gold series. 

All quarter eagles struck prior to 
1834 bring large premiums at coin auc- 



tion sales, those of 1796, 1797, 1798, 
1806, 1807, 1821 and 1826 being classed 
among the great rarities. The coin of 
1848 with “Cal.” in field, the 1864, 1865 
and 1875 are also very rare. These 
coins have been sought so long and per- 
sistently, however, that they rarely fall 
into bankers* hands in the ordinary 
transactions of business. 

There are a number of later dates, 
however, which, owing to the small 
quantities coined, are very likely to en- 
ter the scarce and rare divisions in the 
near future under the rapidly growing 
numismatic demand, and many of them, 
no doubt, frequently pass through bank- 
ers* hands. Among these may be spe- 
cially mentioned the Philadelphia mint- 
age of 1866 to 1872, 1874, 1876 and 
1877, 1880 to 1887, and 1892 and 1894; 
the Dahlonega mintage of 1841, 1842, 
1846 and 1851 ; the San Francisco coin- 
age of 1858 and 1862 and the Charlotte 
mintage of 1842, 1846, 1854 and 1858. 

Coins struck at the Philadelphia mint 
bear no distinguishing letter or mint 
mark, while those coined at the branch 
mints mentioned above have either a 
“D,” an “S” or a “C,” depending upon 
their place of origin. Mint marks fre- 
quently cut a big figure in coin values. 
For instance, of the Philadelphia mint 
1863 quarter eagles only thirty were 
struck, hence they were very rare coins, 
while in the same year 10,800 were 
minted at San Francisco, these being 
known as the 1863 S, due to the dis- 
tinguishing letter they bear. Owing to 
the much larger coinage, the latter 
pieces naturally are quite common. 
Such cases are frequently met with in 
American coinage, although the dispar- 
ity in numbers is usually not so great. 

Quarter eagles of New Orleans mint- 
age bearing the date 1845 are extremely 
rare, as also are those of Dahlonega 
coinage from 1852 to 1859. The New 
Orleans coin bears the mint mark O. 
Although the latter coins are very rare 
and have long been sought, a number 
of them no doubt are still in bankers* 
hands, having been overlooked in 
searches for the usual premium dates 
because the coinage of other mints of 
the same years frequently was large and 
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the distinguishing mint marks often are 
not observed. 

One of the principal reasons why 
many of the gold coins of Dahlonega, 
Charlotte and New Orleans mintage are 
so scarce is because a great number of 
them found their way to England and 
other countries during the Civil War in 
payment for supplies and were remelted 
and restruck into foreign coinage. 

RARE OREGON “BEAVER** GOLD COINS 

Among the United States territorial 
gold pieces the so-called Oregon "Beav- 
er*' coins occupy a commanding numis- 
matic position. They were of $5 and 
$10 denominations and were struck in 



Rare Oregon private issue $5 gold piece 

1849 by the Oregon Exchange Company 
of native gold. Although not a govern- 
ment issue, these coins were readily ac- 
cepted as a medium of exchange 
throughout the Far West in the pioneer 
days, but, unfortunately for present 
day collectors, very few of them have 
survived, and the majority of these are 
in poor states of preservation. It is an 
extremely difficult task to find an exem- 



Rare Oregon private issue $10 gold piece 

plary specimen. These coins received 
their name because of the picture of a 
beaver they carry on their obverse. 

Of the two issues the $10 coin is by 
far the rarest, as high as $75 being of- 
fered for the piece by dealers, but an 
extremely fine specimen would readily 
bring from $250 to $300 at public sale. 
Buying lists set a price of $30 on the 
$5 piece, but it is doubtful whether a 
bid of $100 would secure one of the 
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coins. Very rarely do either of these 
coins find their way into a coin auction 
nowadays. One of the $5 pieces, in ex- 
tremely fine condition, brought $156 at 
public sale about three years ago. 



SILVER 20-CENT PIECES 



Many people in their late 50s or early 
60s will remember the 20-cent silver 
pieces which the United States Govern- 
ment coined from 1875 to 1878. This 
coin never was a popular one during its 
brief career, being too near the size of 
the quarter dollar and often passed out 
and accepted by mistake for the coin of 
larger denomination. The 20-cent piece 
had a smooth edge, while that of the 
quarter dollar was milled, and the near- 
sighted and the aged thus had to de- 
pend largely on the sense of touch to 
keep from making mistakes when not 
wearing their glasses. Unscrupulous 
people also frequently ran in one or two 
of the 20-cent pieces in a stack of quar- 
ters. Complaint soon became so general 
that coinage of the piece was discontin- 
ued and it was not long before few of 
them remained in circulation. 

Coins of this series bearing the 1875 
date, first year of issue, command only 
a small premium unless they are uncir- 
culated or proof specimens, in which 
case they are rated from $1 to $1.25; 
the 1876 is somewhat scarcer, and hence 
more valuable, while the 1876 Carson 
City coin, which bears the CC mint 
mark as distinguished from the Phila- 
delphia mintage, which has none, is the 
rarest of the series and much sought 
by advanced collectors. 

The coins of 1877 and 1878 also are 
very rare, none having been struck for 
general circulation during these years. 
All 20-cent pieces bearing these dates 
were proofs struck for collectors on ad- 
vance orders and are readily distin- 
guished by their polished, mirror-like 
surface. The coinage in 1877 was only 
510 and in 1878 it was 600; hence the 
coins are very rare and secure large 
premiums. A few years ago they 
brought as much as $10 at auction sales, 
but they are now frequently offered at 
$6 to $7. Any large increase in the 
collection ranks, however may send the 
price upward again. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 

Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 



Bank Liable in Faying Check 
on Wrongful Indorsement 

McKaughan v. Merchants Bank and Trust 
Company, Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, 109 S. E. Rep. 355. 

A PERSON by the name of Byerly 
applied to the plaintiff for a 
loan, offering, as security, a 
mortgage which purported to have been 
signed by Byerly's sister, but which in 
fact was a forgery. The plaintiff made 
the loan, delivering to Byerly his check 
on the defendant bank, payable to the 
order of Byerly's sister. Byerly wrong- 
fully indorsed his sister's name on the 
chei in the following manner: “Adella 
J. Byerly by W. B. Byerly," and col- 
lected the check. He paid a portion 
of the proceeds over to the plaintiff, the 
same representing the amount of a pre- 
vious indebtedness. It was held that 
the bank was liable to the plaintiff for 
the difference between the amount of the 
check and the amount of the proceeds 
thereof, which Byerly paid to the plain- 
tiff, on the theory that a bank has no 
right to charge against a depositor's ac- 
count a check paid on a forgery of the 
payee’s indorsement. 

OPINION 

Appeal from Superior Court, For- 
syth County. 

WEBB, J.— Action by L. C. Mc- 
Kaughan against Merchants Bank and 
Trust Company. Judgment for plain- 
tiff for a part only of the amount 
claimed by him, and both parties ap- 
peal. No error. 

The defendant bank paid and charged 
to plaintiff's account a check with an 
unauthorized indorsement. The plain- 
tiff was a lender of money, and one 
W. B. Byerly being indebted to him in 
the sum of $1000, with interest, and 
the debt being past due, applied to the 
plaintiff for an additional loan, out of 
which the old loan was to be taken up. 
The new loan was to be $3,000, out of 



which Byerly was to pay the plaintiff 
the old loan, amounting with interest to 
$1065.84. 

Byerly stated to plaintiff that he 
would give as security a deed of trust 
on ten acres of land belonging to his 
sister, Adella Byerly. The plaintiff had 
the papers drawn and delivered them to 
Byerly for execution. Byerly brought 
them back with their due execution cer- 
tified by a notary public, whereupon 
the plaintiff made out a check payable 
to Adella J. Byerly, whose name pur- 
ported to be signed to the deed in trust, 
for $2848.15, having deducted from 
the loan certain fees and costs, and 
gave the said check to W. B. Byerly to 
whom the loan had been made. 

W. B. Byerly occupied offices across 
the hall from the plaintiff, and was 
associated in the real estate business 
with one Sid Venable who had been in 
jail about a real estate transaction. 
There was evidence that Venable came 
over to the plaintiff to get the check 
and was present in plaintiff's office 
when the check was drawn and was 
handed to W. B. Byerly. The plain- 
tiff's partner, H. O. Sapp, lived near 
W. B. Byerly and his sister, Adella J. 
Byerly. 

W. B. Byerly presented the check to 
bank, where he had long had an ac- 
count, indorsed "Adella J. Byerly, by 
W. B. Byerly." The proceeds of the 
check ($2848.15) were placed to the 
credit of W. B. Byerly on August 5, 
1919, and were subsequently drawn out 
on his order. On August 6, 1921, a 
check for $1065.85 from W. B. Byerly 
back to plaintiff was deposited with 
the bank by plaintiff and paid. At no 
time did Adella Byerly apply to plain- 
tiff for a loan or come to his office and 
there was no communication between 
them, although she lived only a short 
distance. The loan was to W. B. By- 
erly and the security he offered of a 
mortgage on his sister’s property was a 
forgery and void. 

Adella Byerly testified that she never 
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authorized W. B. Byerly to sign any 
papers or indorse any checks for her, 
and that the signature on the check 
“Adella J. Byerly* * was not written by 
her, nor authorized by her; that she 
knew nothing about it, and did not exe- 
cute the deed in trust in question; that 
her name is Adella L. Byerly, but that 
she usually drops the L; that neither 
the deed in trust on the land nor the 
check was signed by her or by her au- 
thority or with her knowledge. The 
notary public who took acknowledge- 
ment states that Adella Byerly is not 
the person who signed and acknowl- 
edged the deed in trust before him, and 
he is of the opinion that the woman 
who signed and acknowledged the deed 
in trust was the wife of W. B. Byerly. 
Thomas Maslin, president of the de- 
fendant bank, testified that on August 
5, 1919, before this check of $2848.15 
was put to the credit of W. B. Byerly 
he had a balance to his credit of 13 
cents, and that out of this deposit, check 
for $1065.84 was paid and charged to 
W. B. Byerly and was credited to the 
plaintiff. 

The court instructed the jury that if 
they believed the evidence they should 
answer “No” to the second issue, “Did 
the negligence of the plaintiff*cause said 
payment to be made by the plaintiff 
bank as alleged in the answer ?” To 
this instruction the defendant excepted. 
There was no contest that the defendant 
paid and charged to the plaintiff's ac- 
count the check described in the com- 
plaint, upon the unauthorized indorse- 
ment of the payee ; that the plaintiff was 
not indebted to the drawee of said check 
at the time it was issued, and that the 
drawee of said check (Adella Byerly) 
had no information of its being drawn; 
that the plaintiff, the drawer of said 
check, received $1065.84 out of pro- 
ceeds of said check, and the court so 
instructed the jury, and also that, if 
they “believed all the evidence in the 
case, to answer the issue $1782.31, with 
interest from August 5, 1919.” 

The defendant excepts because of the 
instruction as above in regard to the 
second issue, and the plaintiff excepts 
because the amount of the payment, 
$1065.84, which he received from the 



bank out of the proceeds of the check, 
was deducted from the amount of his 
check paid by the bank under the in- 
struction as to the fifth issue. Both 
parties appealed. 

CLARK, C. J. — The plaintiff, hav- 
ing canceled the security he held for 
the $1065.84, contends that though he 
was paid by Byerly's check that sum 
out of the proceeds of the check which 
he handed to Byerly, he is entitled to 
recover the full amount of the check 
which he made payable to Adella By- 
erly, and which by an indorsement un- 
authorized by her was paid by the 
bank. 

A bank is liable for the payment of a 
check on a forged indorsement unless 
the drawer was guilty of some negli- 
gence which caused the bank to pay it. 

“A bank is authorized to pay only 
to the person designated by the depos- 
itor. It cannot charge against the de- 
positor's account an amount paid by it 
on a forged indorsement of the depos- 
itor's account unless such payment is 
properly attributable to the negligence 
or other fault of the depositor, or un- 
less the money has actually reached the 
person whom the drawer intended 
should receive it, or the drawer him- 
self.” 7 C. J. § 414, p. 686. 

In 2 Daniel's Neg. Instruments, it is 
said, as quoted in note 23 to 7 C. J. 
678: 

“Cases have arisen in which checks 
have been paid on forged indorsements 
made by the person to whom the drawer 
delivered the check, mistaking his iden- 
tity for the one who is designated as 
payee ; and, although it be a forgery of 
the name of the person whom the bank 
took him to be, it has been considered 
that the bank should be protected in 
paying the check because the drawer 
was in fault in the first instance, and 
the person who forged the instrument 
was the person to whom the drawer ac- 
tually delivered the instrument.” 

We do not think this quotation, how- 
ever, is in. point. For there was no 
mistake as to the person W. B. Byerly, 
to whom the check was paid, which was 
indorsed “Adella J. Byerly, by W. B. 
Byerly.” 
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We do not think these, however, and 
other similar authorities, have a bear- 
ing upon this question. The indorse- 
ment of the check to the bank was not 
forged by W. B. Byerly, who obtained 
the money thereon. The check was ob- 
tained from the plaintiff by the forgery 
of a mortgage purporting to be signed 
by Adella Byerly, and the check pro- 
cured on such forgery was handed by 
the drawer to W. B. Byerly, but the 
check was made payable to Adella J. 
Byerly. Whether the plaintiff was neg- 
ligent or not in making a check payable 
to Adella J. Byerly upon the faith of 
a forged mortgage purported to be exe- 
cuted by her, and acknowledged before 
a notary public who certified that Adel- 
la J. Byerly had signed the deed in 
trust is not the issue in this case. 

The plain fact here is that the plain- 
tiff gave a check, payable to Adella J. 
Byerly, and that check was paid by 
the bank, not upon her forged signa- 
ture, but to W. B. Byerly, a depositor 
well known to the bank, who indorsed 
the check “Adella J. Byerly, by W. B. 
Byerly.” It is therefore not the case 
of the payment of a check upon a 
forged indorsement, but upon a genuine 
indorsement made by W. B. Byerly and 
the defect is not a forgery, for there 
was none in this respect, but the bank 
negligently assumed that W. B. By- 
erly had authority to indorse the paper 
“Adella J. Byerly by W. B. Byerly.” 
There was no negligence of the plaintiff 
shown to justify this negligence of the 
bank. 

Upon the evidence the court properly 
directed the jury to answer all the is- 
sues in favor of the plaintiff except as 
to the fifth issue, as to which he direct- 
ed the jury to credit the check with 
the amount, $1065.84, repaid to the 
plaintiff out of the proceeds of the 
plaintiff’s check which had been cred- 
ited to Byerly. 

The amount returned to the plaintiff 
came out of the proceeds of the check 
issued to Adella J. Byerly, and, inas- 
much as the plaintiff had canceled the 
mortgage held by him against W. B. 
Byerly by reason of the forged instru- 
ment delivered to him, such cancella- 
tion, as between the plaintiff and W. B. 



Byerly, was a nullity, and his remedy 
as to so much of the proceeds 
($1065.84) as was repaid to him is to 
be sought by reinstatement of his lien 
against Byerly; and if that has been 
lost by the sale of the property in the 
meantime to other parties, it is the 
plaintiff’s loss. 

As between the plaintiff and the bank 
the amount of the check paid by it on 
Byerly’s unauthorized indorsement 
should be credited with the $1065.84 
which was repaid to the plaintiff by 
Byerly out of the proceeds of the check, 
for this measures the loss which the 
plaintiff has sustained by reason of the 
payment of the check upon the indorse- 
ment thereof by W. B. Byerly. The 
$1065.84, if lost, has been lost by plain- 
tiff’s acceptance of the forged security. 

As to both appeals we find no error. 



Certification of Altered Check 

National City Bank v. National Bank of the 
Republic, Supreme Court of Illinois, 

132 N. E. Rep. 832. 

A person, who had fraudulently ob- 
tained possession of a check, after it had 
been deposited in the mail, altered the 
payee’s name so as to make the check' 
payable to himself. He then offered it 
to a jeweler in payment for certain dia- 
monds. Before handing over the dia- 
monds, the jeweler took the check to 
the bank on which it was drawn and 
the bank certified it, the certification 
stamp making the check payable 
through the Chicago clearing-house. 
The jeweler thereupon delivered the 
diamonds and deposited the check in 
his own bank, the defendant in this ac- 
tion, by which it was collected. 

After the forgery was discovered, the 
drawee bank brought suit against the 
defendant to recover the amount of the 
check. It was held that the drawee was 
prevented from recovering by section 
62 of the Negotiable Instruments Law. 
This section provides that the accept- 
ance of a bill of exchange (which in- 
cludes the certification of a check) ad- 
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mits “the existence of the payee and his 
then capacity to indorse/* 

OPINION 

Action by the National City Bank 
of Chicago against the National Bank 
of the Republic of Chicago. Judgment 
for plaintiff was affirmed by the appel- 
late court (219 111. App. 343) and de- 
fendant brings error. Reversed. 

THOMPSON, J. — On January 4, 
1915, the Jackes-Evans Manufacturing 
Company of St. Louis purchased a 
draft for $629.80 from the Broadway 
Savings Trust Company of St. Louis 
drawn on the National City Bank of 
Chicago and payable to the order of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
of Pittsburgh. On the same day the 
St. Louis company inclosed the draft 
in a letter addressed to the Pittsburgh 
company and deposited the letter in a 
mail box. Andrew H. Manning rifled 
this mail box and stole the draft. He 
substituted his name for the name of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany. The alteration of the draft was 
done with such skill that it could not be 
detected by inspection. January 9, 
Manning appeared at Barnet Brothers* 
jewelry store, in Chicago, and selected 
and agreed to purchase certain dia- 
monds for $600. In payment of the 
purchase price Manning tendered to 
P. Barnett the altered draft for 
$629.80. Manning, in the presence of 
Barnett, indorsed the draft in blank, 
and Barnett, with the consent of Man- 
ning, took the draft to the drawee, the 
National City of Chicago, and person- 
ally presented it to that bank for ac- 
ceptance. The bank accepted the draft 
by writing across the face of the draft 
these words and figures: 

“Accepted, payable through Chicago 
clearing house 55055, Jan. 9, *15 — The 
National City Bank of Chicago, per 
G. D. Grim, Paying Teller.** 

The drawee also entered in its rec- 
ords the following notation : 

“The National City Bank of Chicago 
“Certification Debit. $629.80 

“As shown by teller's stamp we cer- 
tify & charge to the account of Broad- 
way Sav. Trust Co. St. Louis, Makers 



number or date 5584 Order of Andrew 
H. Manning. 

“No. 55055 Asst payer Jan. 9, 1915 

“Customer will please call at bank & 
exchange this slip for check described 
above. 

“N. C. B. 1/9/15** 

The draft, with the acceptance writ- 
ten thereon, was returned to Barnet, 
who returned to his place of business. 
Barnett delivered the diamonds, of the 
fair retail market value of $600, and 
$29.80 in money, and retained therefor, 
with the consent of Manning, the draft 
so indorsed and accepted. Thereafter 
Barnett indorsed the draft to the order 
of the National Bank of the Republic, 
and January 11, 1915, deposited the 
draft to the credit of his account with 
said bank. January 12, 1915, the Na- 
tional City Bank, the drawee, through 
the Chicago clearing-house, paid the 
National Bank of the Republic the sum 
of $629.80 in payment of the draft. 
February 4, 1915, the National City 
Bank returned to its customer, the 
Broadway Savings Trust Company, this 
draft, along with other canceled paper 
for January. The draft was received in 
St. Louis the following day, and the 
St. Louis bank at once notified its Chi- 
cago correspondent, the drawee, that 
the draft had been altered by changing 
the name of the payee, and asked that 
its account be credited with the amount 
of the draft. The drawee in turn noti- 
fied the National Bank of the Republic 
of the alteration, and asked for reim- 
bursement, which was refused. The 
drawee voluntarily credited the account 
of the St. Louis bank with the amount 
of the draft, and brought suit in the 
circuit court of Cook County against 
the National Bank of the Republic to 
recover the amount paid on this draft. 
Judgment was rendered in favor of the 
drawee, and that judgment was affirmed, 
on appeal, by the Appellate Court for 
the First District. That court granted 
a certificate of importance, and this ap- 
peal followed. 

In its last analysis the question pre- 
sented fdr decision is the liability of the 
acceptor of a negotiable instrument un- 
der section 62 of the Negotiable In- 
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struments Law (Hurd 1919, p. 2029), 
which provides : 

“The acceptor by accepting the in- 
strument engages that he will pay it 
according to the tenor of his accept- 
ance, and admits: 

“1. The existence of the drawer, the 
genuineness of his signature, and his 
capacity and authority to draw the in- 
strument; and 

“2. The existence of the payee and 
his then capacity to endorse. ,, 

The question presented, so far as we 
have been able to determine, is one that 
has not been passed upon by any court 
of last resort in this country. Judging 
from the able briefs filed, counsel have 
given this case much thought, and they 
say that they have been unable to find 
a case exactly in point. Counsel for 
appellee insists, however, that this case 
is controlled by our decision in First 
Nat. Bank v. Northwestern Nat. Bank, 
152 111. 296, 38 N. E. 739, 26 L. R. A. 
289, 43 Am. St. *Rep. 247, Metropoli- 
tan Nat. Bank v. Merchants' Nat. Bank, 
182 111. 367, 55 N. E. 360, 74 Am. St. 
Rep. 180, and State Bank v. Mid-City 
Trust & Savings Bank, 295 111. 599, 129 
N. E. 498, 12 A. L. R. 989. We shall 
notice these decisions later. 

Illinois adopted the Negotiable In- 
struments Law in 1907. This law was 
. the result of an effort to codify the law 
of negotiable instruments, and to estab- 
lish uniformity in this important branch 
of the law by securing the adoption of 
the code by all the states of the Union. 
In 1896 the commissioners appointed 
by the several states finally agreed upon 
a draft of a bill to be recommended to 
the several legislatures. This law, in a 
few cases with some modifications but 
generally in the form recommended, has 
been adopted in forty-six of the forty- 
eight states of the Union. Prior to the 
adoption of the act by the various states 
there was lack of uniformity in the stat- 
utes of the states and in the decisions of 
the courts with reference to the law 
merchant. This led to great confusion 
in the conduct of business among the 
Merchants of the several states and 
prompted the effort to establish uni- 
formity. The aim was to codify the 



law rather than to reform it. In order 
to establish uniformity it was necessary 
to change the law in some states, but 
where these changes were made the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law generally 
lays down the rule which conforms to 
the weight of authority. The confused 
state of the law before the adoption of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law would 
naturally bring some of its provisions in 
conflict with the statutes and decisions 
of the several states. In construing the 
act the language ought to be interpreted 
in such a way as to give effect to the 
beneficent design of the legislature in 
passing an act for the promotion of 
harmony in the law regarding negoti- 
able paper. The court must take the 
act as it is written, and should give the 
words used their natural and common 
meaning. The law was enacted for the 
purpose of furnishing in itself a cer- 
tain guide for the determination of all 
questions covered thereby relating to 
commercial paper, and, so far as it 
speaks without ambiguity as to any such 
question, reference to case law as it ex- 
isted prior to the enactment is more 
likely to be misleading than beneficial. 
If the provisions of the act harmonize 
with the general principles of commer- 
cial law in force before its enactment, 
those principles should be followed, but 
if the language of the act conflicts with 
statutes or decisions in force before its 
enactment the courts should not give the 
act a strained construction in order to 
make it harmonize with earlier statutes 
or decisions. If this is done the very 
purpose of the act is defeated. In order 
to keep the law as nearly as may be 
uniform, the courts of all the states 
should keep in mind the spirit and ob- 
ject of the law, and should give to the 
language of the act a natural and com- 
mon construction, so that all might be 
more likely to come to the same conclu- 
sion. 

Section 62, hereinbefore quoted, so 
far as it applies to the facts in this case, 
declares that the acceptor by accepting 
the instrument engages that he will pay 
the instrument which he has accepted 
according t& the tenor of his acceptance, 
and admits the existence of the payee 
and his then capacity to indorse. (Tfie 
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instrument which appellee accepted was 
payable “to the order of Andrew H. 
Manning/* By its acceptance it admit- 
ted that Andrew H. Manning was in 
existence, and that Andrew H. Man- 
ning at the time of acceptance was not 
suffering any legal disability which 
would affect his ability to pass title to 
the instrument accepted by means of 
indorsement. According to the plain 
language of this section appellee by its 
general acceptance bound itself to pay 
a draft for $629.80, payable to the or- 
der of Andrew H. Manning.) After the 
draft was accepted by appellee the 
drawer was discharged from liability 
thereon. When appellant took the draft 
it was complete and regular upon its 
face. It had been duly accepted by the 
drawee. It was taken in good faith and 
for value, and appellant then had no 
notice of any infirmity in the instrument 
or defect in the title of the person ne- 
gotiating it, and appellant was therefore 
a holder in due course. It relied upon 
the general acceptance of appellee, and 
under the Negotiable Instruments Law 
was protected by it. This construction 
of section 62 is in accordance with that 
sound principle which declares that 
where one of two innocent parties must 
suffer a loss the law will leave the loss 
where it finds it. 

The first two cases on which appellee 
relies were decided some years before 
the adoption of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, and in so far as the princi- 
ples announced in those decisions are in 
conflict with the positive provisions of 
the statute the statute must prevail. In 
both these cases it was held that the 
drawee by accepting a draft simply 
warranted the genuineness of the sig- 
nature of the drawer, and that it had 
funds sufficient to meet the draft, and 
engaged that those funds should not be 
withdrawn from the drawee by the 
drawer, and that the drawee would pay 
the amount actually due on the check to 
the person legally entitled to it. It was 
specifically held that the acceptance of 
a draft did not warrant the genuineness 
of the body of a draft either as to the 
payee or the amount. These decisions 
are in harmony with the first obligation 
placed upon the acceptor by section 62, 



but are in direct conflict with the second 
obligation fixed by said section. 

Appellee contends that the drawee by 
accepting this draft admitted the exist- 
ence of the payee named in the draft 
by the drawer — that is, the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company — and that 
it admitted the capacity of the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Company to in- 
dorse the draft. We cannot agree with 
this contention. The drawee knew noth- 
ing of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, and could have admitted 
nothing regarding its existence or its 
capacity to indorse. If section 62 
means anything, it means just what it 
says; that is, by accepting this draft 
appellee admitted the existence of the 
payee then named in the draft and the 
capacity of the named payee to indorse 
the draft. 

In State Bank v. Mid-City Trust and 
Savings Bank, supra, the State Bank 
accepted a check payable through the 
Chicago clearing-house when properly 
indorsed. A depositor of the Mid-City 
Bank whose name was the same as that 
of the payee named in the check forged 
the indorsement of the payee and depos- 
ited the proceeds of the check with the 
Mid-City Bank. In this case the 'ac- 
ceptor, the State Bank, recovered from 
the Mid-City Bank the amount paid on 
this check. The declaration on which 
recovery was had was drawn on the 
theory that the acceptor was liable to 
pay the amount of the check to the real 
payee. It was held that the check had 
never been delivered to the real payee, 
and had never come into his possession, 
and that he had acquired no right and 
incurred no liability by reason of the 
acceptance of this check. The judg- 
ment was reversed, and the cause re- 
manded for a new trial. Section 62 of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law is not 
mentioned in the opinion, nor does it 
appear that it was considered by the 
court in reaching its conclusion. When 
the facts in that case and the point pre- 
sented for decision are considered, the 
decision does not conflict with anything 
we have had in this opinion. 

The judgments of the Appellate and 
circuit courts are reversed. 

Judgment reversed. 
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The Financial Outlook of Mexico 
By G. B. Sherwell 



W IDELY contradictory seem to 
be the opinions prevailing in 
American financial circles as re- 
gards the true financial outlook of Mex- 
ico. The national indebtedness has 
been the subject of much speculation 
lately, and the morale of investors and 
traders can hardly be raised until a firm 
policy is adopted on l his matter, a pol- 
icy based on facts. 

An analysis of the Mexican situation 
showing the assets and liabilities of the 
country and how crcdUs could balant e 
the debits, will enable us fully to com- 
prehend the situation and decide which 
policy will be the best to follow in con- 
ducting business with Mexico. 

THE MEXICAN DEBT 

The Government of President Obre- 
gon recently announced that its purpose 
in increasing exportation taxes on na- 
tional petroleum and its by-products 
was to produce sufficient revenue, to be 
applied exclusively to Mexico's exter- 
nal debt. It was also announced that 
the money thus collected would be de- 
posited in a Mexican bank. The result 
was the closing down of the oil wells, 
the trip of the leading American oil 
men to Mexico City and the ensuing 
conference with the President and finan- 
cial heads. No official statement has yet 
been issued as to what agreement was 
reached, but the production of oil and 
its exportation are at full swing at 
present. It is thought that the last trip 
of Mr. Lamont to Mexico had much to 
do with this arrangement, and that the 
oil companies will purchase blocks of 
Mexican bonds at market prices, to be 
delivered to the Government of Mexico 
as part payment for the export taxes 
on oil. 

Is it absolutely essential for the Mex- 
ican Government to depend upon the 
petroleum revenue in order to adjust its 
debts? Though Mexico as a country 
enjoys the right to fix its own tariff for 
the exportation of its products, is it jus- 



tifiable and wise to fix such taxes as to 
make the exportation of its mineral or 
agricultural wealth almost prohibitive? 
If the national revenue is to be in- 
creased by taxation, why not tap other 
resources? Careful analysis of the tar- 
iff discloses the fact that other products 
like tobacco, alcohol and pulque are not 
heavily taxed. Intelligent revision of 
all the tax rates of the country, espe- 
cially those relating to the production, 
distribution and excise tax on tobacco, 
liquor and other luxuries, with a view to 
raising additional money for the pur- 
pose of resumption of the payment of 
the debts, is to be recommended. 

Several bankers doing business in 
Mexico believe that it is not even neces- 
sary to increase the present Mexican 
tariff, in order to provide for funds to 
resume payments, as they believe that 
the actual revenue of Mexico is suffi- 
cient for this purpose. A Government 
publication last year shows that out of 
a total disbursement of about $132,000,- 
000 for the expenses of the Mexican 
Government in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, about 65 per cent, was 
spent for war purposes. This percen- 
tage would appear as reasonable if com- 
pared witli the sums spent by other na- 
tions during the last year for the same 
purpose, including the United States. 
But in the case of Mexico the money is 
wasted in the upkeep of an army wholly 
out of proportion to the needs of the 
country unless its conservation is in- 
tended to placate the ambition of num- 
erous revolutionary leaders. A good 
fraction of such an army exists only in 
the payrolls, a fact which strengthens 
the belief that drastic reductions in the 
appropriations for war purposes are 
indispensable, not only for the sake of 
economy, but on grounds of morality 
and with the object of regaining the 
Government's respect abroad. Similar 
reductions may be effected in other ap- 
propriations, thus placing the country 
on a better financial basis. 

Unquestionably the present Govern- 
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ment of Mexico will have to consider va- 
rious economic problems which beset the 
country; but they are not so urgent as 
those confronting many other nations of 
Europe and America and can very well 
be attended to when, by intelligent and 
conscientious handling, the pressing 
financial problems are untangled, as 
may be done in a relatively short time. 

A great part of the unfavorable con- 
ditions of the Mexican finances is un- 
doubtedly due to the trying period of 
readjustment through which Mexico is 
now passing, due to revolutions and the 
European war. Under any circum- 
stances, Mexico needs wise legislation 
for the development of her natural re- 
sources, particularly the exploitation of 
petroleum, silver, gold and other min- 
erals, proper and humane legislation in 
regard to foreign colonization of the 
country and soil rights, such as will en- 
courage investment of foreign capital 
and immigration also. The banking 
laws must be carefully studied. A sys- 
tem similar to our Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is needed for the stabilization and 
protection of local institutions and for- 
eign banks as well. Liberal legislation 
in regard to farming, one of the prin- 
cipal factors of Mexico's wealth, and 
finally the improvement of the railroad 
situation, are essential to the prosper- 
ity of the country. 

The foregoing indicates how Mexico 
could provide money for the reduction 
of her debt from sources already cre- 
ated, and also how financial conditions 
could be improved on the basis of tar- 
iff revision and legislation. Let us re- 
call, too, the valuable asset of the credit 
enjoyed by Mexico's merchants, whose 
commerce is built upon the strongest 
pillars of conservatism and honest deal- 
ing. Commercial transactions are safe 
and sound in spite of actual conditions, 
and this fact is giving the Government 
of Mexico considerable help. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY PROBLEMS 

The banking problem of Mexico is 
one of the most difficult with which the 
present Government is confronted. 
Banking development in Mexico has 
been slow and halting. 

Bankers had formerly no difficulty in 



securing concessions and privileges 
through the favor of Government offi- 
cials. Several private houses were do- 
ing excellent business under such pro- 
tection. There were banks of issue in 
most states of the Mexican Union, but 
in spite of the rather liberal concessions 
these institutions enjoyed, the banking 
service was a good one and nobody dis- 
trusted the notes issued by these estab- 
lishments. Their scope of business was 
rather limited, and loans on mortgages 
and other long period transactions con- 
stituted their principal source of profit. 
Banking business went on normally dur- 
ing Madero's administration, but during 
the regime of General Huerta, a finan- 
cial crash was brought about, as several 
banks, acting upon Huerta's instruction, 
issued tremendous amounts of paper 
currency with no security whatever. 
People refused to take this kind of mon- 
ey, prices soared, and all banks were 
looked upon with suspicion. Carranza 
precipitated -the inevitable catastrophe 
by closing down, under political pre- 
texts, practically all the national insti- 
tutions of credit and withdrawing (by 
force in several instances) large 
amounts of currency stored in their 
vaults. Since then, and up to a few 
months ago, banks have practically done 
no business. Their paper is quoted in 
the market, but does not circulate as 
currency. The notes of the Banco Na- 
tional are quoted at present at about 
50 per cent, of their par value. Dur- 
ing that period only branches of for- 
eign banks were operating, and fortun- 
ately none of them retired from the field 
in spite of the adverse conditions and of 
the. strain imposed upon them by the 
continuous turmoil and Government 
changes during the last years. They 
did good business, and are still enjoy- 
ing confidence and good will on the part 
of the merchants. Unfortunately, Amer- 
ican interests have not been represented 
until lately, and we are having and will 
have to fight strong competition from 
other long established foreign institu- 
tions of credit. 

However, these foreign branches 
were maintained in Mexico City only 
and the rest of the country was badly in 
need of banking service. The result was- 
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The period of continuous changing 
of governments after Carvajal was 
marked by a complete chaos and demor- 
alization in the currency. Gold and sil- 
ver and even copper coins disappeared, 
either by exportation or by hoarding. 
All kinds of bills were issued by the 
political parties then in activity, and 
fractional coins were replaced by small 
pieces of cardboard called “cartones.” 

President Carranza, with the declared 
purpose of solving the monetary prob- 
lems, issued a new kind of Government 
bills called “infalsificables,” which were 
to be exchanged for certain preferred 
old issues (many were repudiated) at a 
certain ratio. Metallic reserves against 
this paper currency were deposited at 
the rate of twenty Mexican cents per 
paper peso. 

But after several months even this 
issue was repudiated by Carranza, and 
“infalsificables” are now only accepted 
in payment of government taxes of cer- 
tain kinds at a very small value. To- 
ward the end of the Carranza adminis- 
tration the currency situation was much 
improved. Gold and silver were coined 
in large quantities, and the Government 
withdrew all paper issues. This is 
something of which Mexicans may be 
proud. Everybody took his medicine, 
everybody suffered losses, but at the 
same time everybody heartily welcomed 
the return of “real** money. Merchants 
went through very painful losses with- 
out complaints. The sound, safe and 
conservative methods of the majority 
of merchants in Mexico were responsi- 
ble for this. Since then Mexico has had 
only metal in circulation and it is one 
of the safest countries for trade as its 
currency is subject to but slight fluctua- 
tion. Lately, some stringency has been 
felt in the circulating medium. Never- 
theless, having only metal in circulation 
is not only inconvenient but also inade- 
quate and insufficient for the needs of 
the country. The present Government 
has been studying a plan to issue new 
paper currency, and last June a rumor 
was current in Mexico that it was the 
intention of the Government to open a 
bank, to be called the Bank of Mex- 
ico, and to that end the Monetary Com- 
mission, which has been a sort of an 
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official bank, would be liquidated. The 
capital stock of this new institution 
would be 100,000,000 pesos, divided in 
two series, stocks A and B. Stock A 
of 50,000,000 pesos would be subscribed 
by the Government and be deposited in 
the National Treasury, while Stock B 
would be offered for public subscription. 
The Bank of Mexico would be empow- 
ered to issue paper currency at the rate 
of two to one against metallic reserves, 
and besides doing regular banking busi- 
ness would rediscount for other banks. 

This plan has been long under dis- 
cussion, but nobody knows whether it 
will ever materialize, as the idea seems 
impracticable. In the first place, the 
Mexican Government is not at present 
in a position to raise 50,000,000 pesos, 
to be deposited in the Treasury and 
kept there inviolable. In the second 
place, the Mexican people and financiers 
have not enough confidence to invest 
money in an official institution. In the 
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/J S foreign trade doubled 
^/JL and trebled , the ship- 
building industry began to re- 
cover the prestige it had en- 
joyed prior to thelVar of 1812 . 
The fifteen years prior to the 
Civil War saw the industry at 
its height. Tonnage increased 
steadily. In spite of the high 
wages, ships, chiefly of the 
clipper type, could be built 
here more cheaply than in 
Great Britainand British ship- 
yards were regularly under- 
sold. With the advent of 
steam, however, the possibil- 
ities of which American ship- 
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builders had steadily ignored, 
the supremacy passed into 
British hands. 

* * * 
Founded in 1799, by men, 
many ofwhom were shipown- 
ers and foreign traders, the 
Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany contributed not a little 
to American supremacy on 
the high seas. Today, with 
its seafaring tradition, the 
Bank stands in a peculiarly 
unique position to advise 
with customers on the pos- 
sibilities and actualities of 
foreign commerce. 
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third place, it will be the hardest task 
to make people accept new Government 
paper currency after all their painful 
past experiences, even if they are told 
that the collateral for this paper is de- 
posited in the national vaults and can- 
not be touched. Such assurance could 
hardly be accepted by the people for 
many years to come. 

Paper backed up by foreign capital 
would be in all probabilities more ac- 
ceptable, and should the Government 
grant a concession to foreign banks 
(possibly to those interested in the 
Mexican debts at present) to open up 
a bank with certain privileges for issu- 
ing bills, the critical monetary situa- 
tion would be relieved. 

The banking field in Mexico is large 
and opportunities are of the very best. 
Up to the present time American bank- 
ing institutions, even those engaged 
solely in international banking, with 
very few exceptions, have not made up 
their minds to enter the Mexican field. 
Some of them give as reason that al- 
though Mexico has no banking laws at 
present it must have them sooner or 
later, and it is possible that these laws 
would be made in such a way as to make 
it impossible to work on a profitable 
basis. 

Three or four agencies of New York 
banking institutions are already oper- 
ating in Mexico, but their work so far 
has been incomplete. These banks 
should keep their American customers 
well informed as to Mexican develop- 
ments and as to the financial and credit 
conditions of merchants and importers 
down there. Exporters and traders can- 
not be interested in Mexico if they have 
only a faint idea of the kind of risks 
they are incurring when they ship goods 
to Mexican firms. Some exporters state 
that their experiments with Mexican 
trade have failed one after another. A 
share of«this failure is apparently due 
to the banks themselves, since they do 
not keep their customers well posted 
as to credit information and moral 
risks. Banks should naturally be the 
most reliable counsellors of exporters. 
They must be able to judge foreign 
banking situations from a broad and 
intelligent point of view. They ought 



not to kill trade with a country by ad- 
vising their customers to be over care- 
ful, or not to enter the field at all. 
Some banks even refuse to take collec- 
tions on several places in Mexico, giv- 
ing always as an excuse the unsettled 
condition of the country. 

Everything sold in the United States 
can be sold in Mexico, and manufactur- 
ers will take advantage of this field if 
they may count upon the necessary co- 
operation of their banks, and after a 
very careful study of the market they 
enter the country gradually and not 
dash into it with the intention of either 
making a good bargain out of it or with- 
drawing from it capriciously. If they 
decide to go there, they ought to be pre- 
pared to remain. 

Dealings in Mexico should in all cases 
be conservative, but we must start some 
time and this seems to be the most pro- 
pitious time to do our studying and our 
propaganda work. 

It is known to everybody that condi- 
tions in Mexico are unsettled and that 
goods exported during the last years 
were subject to great risk while in 
transit through revolutionary zones, but 
this is no reason for stopping trade with 
Mexico entirely. During all the years 
that the Mexican revolution lasted Eng- 
land and France knew all the time, and 
as long as the European war permitted 
it, how to keep Mexico well supplied 
with their goods. Their losses were rel- 
atively insignificant. Canadian, French 
and German banks have been estab- 
lished in Mexico for a long time past, 
and the service they have rendered to 
their home exporters is responsible for 
their having so healthy and strong a 
foothold in the market, which not even 
the great war could weaken to an appre- 
ciable extent. 

SUMMARY 

Summing up, we have on one side as 
a liability the future readjustment be- 
tween the Government and the old na- 
tional banks and the settlement of the 
amounts owed to them by the Govern- 
ment. Then we have the incomplete 
banking facilities offered by Mexican 
institutions on account of the old banks 
being still closed. The fact that the 
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promulgation of banking laws is still in 
abeyance — a situation which is retard- 
ing banking development in Mexico — is 
also counted on the liability side. But 
there is undoubtedly a solution for ev- 
ery one of these problems. The field, 
with the exception of Mexico City, is 
not properly exploited and there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that a "prosperous 
time is ahead. Banking is the pulse of 
commerce in every country and there is 
no reason why financial progress could 
not follow its natural and gradual de- 
velopment in the Mexican Union. 

OIL 

The world has never been as deeply 
interested in oil matters as it is at pres- 
ent. The enormous demand for oil was 
due not only to war necessities, for it 
is evident that it is just as badly needed 
in peace as in war. The United States 
produces about two-thirds of the total 
oil of the world, but its reserve is con- 
stantly decreasing. Some believe that 
the oil resources of the United States 
will be exhausted within forty years. 

496 



As a matter of fact we consume more 
oil than we produce. Where are we 
going to get oil to satisfy the increasing 
needs of our industries? For geograph- 
ical as well as economic reasons we 
must get it from Mexico. Mexico's oil 
contribution to the world markets is con- 
stantly increasing and only a very small 
part of the oil fields are being exploited 
at present. The states of Tabasco, 
Campeche, Chiapas and Oaxaca, where 
experts have found evidence of immense 
deposits of oil, are still open for ex- 
ploration. Mexico ranks in the second 
place as oil producer in the world, the 
United States leading, but technically 
speaking the production of Mexico can- 
not by any means be compared with 
that of the United States, for the best 
wells of the American Union produce 
about forty barrels a day, while the av- 
erage production for one well in Mex- 
ico during the year 1919 was about 900 
barrels a day, and it is calculated that 
if the flow of oil were not restrained 
some wells would produce an average 
of 20,000 barrels per day. This state- 
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ment shows what the oil industry in 
Mexico means to the world as a whole 
and to Mexico in particular. The Mex- 
ican Government collected as petroleum 
tax in the year 1920 about 75 , 000,000 
pesos, and, as has already been stated, 
this Government had proposed an in- 
crease of 25 per cent, on export taxes 
on petroleum and its by-products with 
the object of applying the sum thus col- 
lected to the payment of Mexico's for- 
eign debt. 

Foreign capital for the development 
of the oil industry is not lacking, and all 
that is needed is cooperation, good will 
and justice on the part of the Mexican 
Government, in the handling of the oil 
matters. Recent developments prove 
that Obregon's Government is well dis- 
posed towards encouraging and facili- 
tating the development of the oil in- 
dustry, thus benefiting the country it- 
self. The recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion in regard to the “amparo” pro- 
ceedings filed by the Texas Company 
has been taken as a very significant 
statement that the present Mexican offi- 
cials are being inspired by justice in the 
settlement of their international affairs. 
Thus, briefly speaking, one of Mexico's 
greatest assets is its oil riches, which 
after proper legislation is passed relat- 
ing to its production and exportation, 
will constitute perhaps the greatest rev- 
enue producing item for Mexico. 

THE RAILROADS 

Great attention is being given now by 
the Government of Mexico to the rail- 
road problem, which appears to be very 
difficult to solve. The railroads of Mex- 
ico are either under Government ad- 
ministration, or operated by private en- 
terprise. Those controlled by the Gov- 
ernment are at present suffering from 
a severe and difficult crisis. Rolling 
stock is lacking, not sufficient engines, 
poor organization and management. All 
is chaos, politics and graft. Moving of 
goods on railroads under official juris- 
diction, when possible, is slow and dif- 
ficult. Traffic control from Mexico 
City has proven to be far from efficient, 
although some improvement is being 
felt gradually. 

The best way to ship to the interior 
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of Mexico at present is by carload from 
any point in the American side, so that 
there is no reshipping made on the 
other side and cars are not opened until 
they reach their destination. Several 
freight brokers and forwarders estab- 
lished along the border line are operat- 
ing private trains from the ports of en- 
try to Mexico City, thus avoiding con- 
gestion at the custom houses and long 
delays. 

The Government is in great need of 
funds to keep the roads in good condi- 
tion and to buy rolling stock, but more 
than anything else it needs competent 
men to manage and control the railways 
under its jurisdiction, men who would 
be appointed on an efficiency basis and 
not for political reasons. 

Those who knew Mexico ten years 
ago have a very sad impression when 
they travel upon Mexican railways at 
present. Years ago anybody could trav- 
el in that country with comfort and 
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HEAD OFFICE: ROME, ITALY 

Capital paid up and Surplus . $35,000,000.00 



Total Resources 



$1,000,000,000.00 

( Five Lire— One Dollar) ' 



BRANCHES IN ITALY 



Abbazla 

Acqul 

Alba 

Albano Lazlale 

Albenga 

Anagnl 

Ancona 

Andrla 

Angri 

Anzio 

Aosta 

Aqulla 

Arcldosso 

Arezzo 

Ascoli Plceno 

Assisi 

Asti 

Aversa 

Avezzano 

Bagherla 

Bagnl dl Casclana 

Bagnl dl Lucca 

Bagnl dl Montecatlnl 

Bagnl dl S. Glullano 

Bari 

Barletta 

Bastla Umbra 

Benevaglenna 

Bergamo 

Blbblena 

Blsceglle 

Bltonto 

Bologna 

Bolzano 

Borgo a Mozzano 

Bosa 

Bra 

Brescia 

Cagliari 

Caltaglrons 

Camalore 

Camplglia Martttlma 

Campobasso 

Canale 

Canelll 

Canosa dl Puglia 
Carate Brlanza 
Carloforte 
Carru 

Casalbuttano 
Casal maggl o re 
Castellamonte 
Castelnuovo dl 
Garfagnana 



Castlgllone Florentlno 

Catania 

Ceclna 

Celano 

Centallo 

Ceva 

Chlusl 

Cisterna 

Citta'di Castello 

Clusone 

Collesalvettl 

Colie Val d’Elsa 

Como 

Cornigllano Llgure 

Cortona 

Cotrone 

Crema 

Cremona 

Cuorgne 

Dogllanl 

Fabriano 

Fermo 

Flesole 

Figline Valdarno 
Flume 
Florence 
Foggla 

Folano della Chlana 
Follgno 

Forte del Marml 

Fossano 

Frascati 

Frosinone 

Galllcano 

Gallipoli 

Gavi 

Genoa 

Glugliano In Campania 
Gravina 

Greve in Chianti 

Grosseto 

Gualdo Tadlno 

Gubblo 

Intra 

Ischia 

Ivrea 

Lagonegro 
La Maddalena 
Lanclano 
Lanusei 

Laurla Superiors 
Lecce 
Leghorn 
Legnano 



Lucca 

Luserna 8. Giovanni 

Macomer 

Maglie 

Marclana Marina 

Martina Franca 

Melfl 

Merano 

Mercatale 

Messina 

Milan 

Modica 

Mondovl 

Monopoll 

Monteleone dl 

Calabria 

Mon tesampl etrangeli 

Monte San Savlno 

Monte Urano 

Montevarchl 

Naples 

Nardo 

Nettuno 

Nlzza Monferrato 

Nocera Inferiors 

Norcla 

Novi Llgure 

Nuoro 

Oneglla 

Orhetello 

Orvleto 

Orzinuovl 

Os t uni 

Paganl 

Palermo 

Pallanza 

Parenzo 

Perugia 

Pes dna 

Pladena 

Pletrasanta 

Plnerolo 

Plomblno 

Plsino 

Poggibonsl 

Pogglo Marino 

Ponte a Poppl 

Pontecagnano 

Pontedera 

Popoli 

Portoferralo 
Porto Longone 
Porto 8. Giorgio 
Porto Torres 



Potenza 

Pratola Pellgna 

Putlgnano 

Rapallo 

Reggio Calabria 

Rionero In Vulture 

Ripatransone 

Rlvarolo Canavees 

Rocchetta Llgure 

Rome 

Rovlgno 

Salerno 

S. Benedetto 

del Tronto 
S. Giuseppe 

Vesuvlano 
Sansevero 
Santa Margherlta 
Llgure 
Santa Marla 

degll Angel I 
Sant’ Antloco 
Sarno 
Saronno 
Sassari 
Savona 
Secondlgllano 
Segni-Scalo 
Siena 
Slgna 
Siracusa 
Spello 
Squlnzano 
Tagllacozzo 
Templo Pausanla 
Termini Imerese 
Terranova dl Sicilia 
Tivoli 

Torre Annunzlata 

Torre del Passer! 

Torre Pelllce 

Tranl 

Trapani 

Trento 

Trieste 

Turin 

Vasto 

Velletri 

Venice 

Vlaregglo 

Viterbo 

Vittorla 

Volterra 



COLONIAL BRANCHES 

Bengasi (Africa), Tripoli (Africa), Rhodes (Asia) 

FOREIGN BRANCHES 

England: London (Representative). France: Paris, Lyons. Germany: Berlin (Representa- 
tive). Spain: Madrid, Barcelona. Tarragona. Montblanch, Borjas Blancas, Santa Coloma 
do Queralts, Valla. Switzerland: Ohiasso, Lugano. Zurich (Representative). Turkey: 
Constantinople, Galata. Stamboul, Peru. .Malta: Valletta. Asia Minor: Adalla, Smyrna. 
Syria: Aleppo. Beyrouth. Damascus. Tripoli. Palestine: Jerusalem, Calffa. Jaffa. Egypt: 
Alexandria. Cairo, Port Said. Mansourah, Tantah, Beni Mazar, Beni Soueff, Fayoum, 
Magagha, Mit Ghamr. 

American Representative 

RODOLFO BOLLA, 1 WaU Street, New York 
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pleasure. The revolution changed mat- 
ters, although the situation is not so 
bad now as it was three years ago. 
Gradual improvement is being felt, and 
it is quite probable that if the present 
Government succeeds in stabilizing it- 
self before long, shipping and traveling 
from and to Mexico will be safe and 
easy. 

Railroads under private ownership 
are being operated regularly and more 
or less efficiently. They have much to 
put up with, but everybody in Mexico 
seems to be willing to make the best of 
the present conditions. 

The railroad system as a whole is not 
an asset for the Government of Mexico. 
Railways are operated at a loss, and fu- 
ture expenditures in the repairing of the 
roadbeds and securing sufficient engines 
and rolling stock to take care of the 
constant increase in traffic will be quite 
hard for the Treasury to meet. On the 
other hand, after the Government suc- 
ceeds in stabilizing itself and an effi- 
cient administrative staff is appointed 
to manage the roads, there is no rea- 
son why they should not be operated on 
a profitable basis. 

FARMING AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 

It is known that prospects for farm- 
ing in Mexico are of the best. There 
is no product which could not be raised 
in that country, due to the different 
kinds of climate in the seven sections of 
the country. However, only on a very 
small percentage of the farms are mod- 
em machinery and implements used. In 
fact, due to the past troubles, agricul- 
ture has not made a step forward and 
the people have been more or less sup- 
ported by purchases of food from Amer- 
ican markets. 

The greatest problem before the Mex- 
ican farmers at present is the difficulty 
in transportation and distribution of 
their products to the consuming centers. 
Last June there were immense amounts 
of wheat and beans stored in the rail- 
road stations on the different lines of 
the western states of Mexico awaiting 
transportation to Mexico City and the 
East, where they were in great demand, 
but, due to the long delay, they were 




We are equipped through long 
experience and a world-wide 
organization to handle the 

Foreign Exchange 
Transactions 

of American banks, bankers, 
business men and travelers. Our 
world-wide facilities are at the 
service of all who are engaged 
in international financial transac- 
tions and travel. 

Knauth.Nachod & Kuhne 

Equitable Building NEW YORK 



spoiled and could not be shipped. On 
the other hand, trainloads of wheat 
were shipped direct from the Middle 
West of the United States into Mexico 
City and other places. Farmers cannot 
feel encouraged to plant on any exten- 
sive scale if they cannot count on the 
full support of their Government. No 
definite decision has been reached so far 
in regard to the agrarian problem. Prac- 
tically all the governments after the 
downfall of President Diaz have* studied 
this question, but none of them has been 
able to reach a satisfactory solution. 
Madero's platform was principally 
based on the agrarian question. He 
promised the division and repartition 
of the large estates in order to give a 
strong impulse to agriculture. Under 
the administration of General Diaz the 
bulk of the land of Mexico was owned 
by rich people, who in some cases con- 
trolled more acres of land than some 
kings of Europe, and, of course, only a 
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small portion of which they were able 
to cultivate. President Obregon's leg- 
islation has sought to find a solution to 
this problem, but so far has accom- 
plished little. 

One of Mexico's greatest needs is 
immigration. There is the same kind 
of land on either side of the Rio Grande, 
but the Mexican side is far from being 
so well developed as the American. Ex- 
tensive immigration would help to cure 
this condition. 

It is difficult to form a clear idea of 
the Mexican labor situation at present. 
A touch of political color has always 
characterized the industrial question of 
Mexico. Recent developments in the 
great cotton industry section of Puebla 
have clearly brought this fact to light. 
Labor is divided in several political 
groups. One of the strongest of these 
groups is rather inclined to Bolshevist 
ideas. . Its movements have been char- 
acterized by open antagonism to relig- 
ion. 

The labor problem in Mexico is one 
which has not shown any signs of im- 
provement in recent months. The Gov- 
ernment cannot be blamed for this, be- 
cause in the last instance labor activities 
have taken their natural courses ac- 
cording to commercial developments. 
We hear now, for instance, that a se- 
vere increase in unemployment is ex- 
pected in Mexico, especially in the dry 
goods manufacturing line, during the 
coming months, due to the fact that the 
country is at present overstocked with 
foreign goods and manufacturers will 



have to curtail their productions. On 
the other hand, it is expected that, due 
to the increasing price of silver, mines 
will start operating again and thus help 
in relieving the unemployment situation. 

From this exposition it may be con- 
cluded that the situation of Mexico is 
far from hopeless. Most of the eco- 
nomic problems of that country will be 
solved as soon as proper legislation is 
enacted. Many others are nothing but 
the natural product of the present re- 
adjustment era and will gradually be 
eliminated. However, nothing can be 
attained until the Mexican Government 
is stabilized. This Government needs 
foreign support, and to this end Amer- 
ican recognition is the greatest neces- 
sity. 

As to the Mexican people, they need 
to* wake up and find themselves out. 
They need to open their eyes and real- 
ize that nature has bestowed upon them 
the most wonderful gifts imaginable. 
Baron Von Humboldt's idea of Mexico 
was that of a beggar sitting on a pile of 
gold crying out his misery. Mexicans 
also need to put aside and forget their 
internal troubles and their dislike of 
foreigners who help Mexico by helping 
themselves. By so doing they can place 
their country amohg the most pros- 
perous of the universe. Those outside 
must change their erroneous ideas about 
Mexico and the Mexicans. This can 
only be done through honest investiga- 
tion, and not by giving ear to incom- 
plete and selfish information. 



e 

Upholds Justice of Allied Debt 



O PPOSING Professor Seligman's 
argument for the cancellation of 
the Allied debt, Alvin W. Krech, 
president of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York, said recently, in 
an address before the convention of the 
American Economic Society at Pitts- 
burgh : 

“First of all. I think that it is not 
right to brand the debt as an unjust 



debt. The debt is a most honorable 
debt both for the debtor and the cred- 
itor. It was an honor for us to rush to 
our embattled Allies our material help, 
and it is an honor for the Allies to owe 
a debt which wrought victory. After 
all, we should not forget that our share 
in the war is not only represented by 
the ten billion dollars advanced by our 
Treasury. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1921 



RESOURCES 



LIABILITIES 



Cash on hand and In Banks 

Dae from Foreign Banks 

Current Accounts 

Bonds 

Demaud Loans 

Time Loans 

Bankers' Acceptances 

Bills Purchased 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Acorued Interest, Commissions 

and other Items Receivable 

Customers' Liability under Ac- 
ceptances and Letters of Credit . 
Purchasers’ Liability under For- 
eign Exchange Contracts 



$483,408.38 

3,265,217.12 

786.037.48 

16,909.72 

200 , 000.00 

756,700.00 

3,990,558.77 

137,135.94 

5.230.85 



28,009.41 

3,263,675.87 

20,043,958.14 



Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Certified Checks 

Current Accounts 

Customers’ Loans 

Acceptances. 

Letters of Credit and Foreign Ac- 
ceptances 



$ 2 , 000 , 000.00 
600,000.00 
245,788.19 
17.689.68 
4,995.418 34 
200 , 000.00 
2,662.862.87 

870,813.00 



Liability under Foreign Exchange 

Contracts 17,524,405.98 

Special Guarantee Account Dol- 
lar Exchange 760,000.00 

Balance Foreign Exchange sold, 

at current rates 8,081,490.74 

Reserved for Taxes, etc 59,345.08 

Unearned Discount, Commissions, 

etc 44,484.78 

Other Liabilities 14,627.97 



Total. 



$32,966,926.63 I 



Total 



.$32,966,926.63 



A General foreign and international banking business in all its ramifications transacted, with 
special facilities in connection with France and the French Colonies and Dependencies 
A Foreign Trade Department organized on the lines of practice] 'merchant banking is maintained nt 
the service of manufacturers, importers and exporters. 



“To say that our debt is unjust is al- 
most tantamount to saying: ‘The Allies 
gave their blood; America can well af- 
ford to forget her dollars.* When we 
pegged the franc and the pound ster- 
ling, we were not precisely mindful of 
our dollars. Tremendous sums of mon- 
ey were spent in France and in Eng- 
land by the A. E. F. If we had not 
pegged the franc and the pound, we 
would probably have gotten much more 
for our dollars. The sums we advanced, 
it is true, enabled our Allies to feed 
and clothe their soldiers; but, on the 
other side, did we not pay for every- 
thing our army bought overseas? I 
hope you will understand that I am not 
oblivious to the admiration and grati- 
tude we owe to our Allies, but I feel 
that it is my duty to explain to you why 
I cannot regard our debt as unjust. 

“But now arises the question: Shall 
we or shall we not cancel the debt? I 
believe that the moment is ill-chosen 
to bring the question in so uncompro- 
mising a manner before our people. 
Economically speaking, we are at pres- 



ent a very much harassed people; the 
burden of the taxes, the difficulties and 
hardships brought upon us by deflation 
make it very hard for the people at 
large to examine so important a ques- 
tion in the right spirit. Therefore, I 
propose that we should take a leaf out 
of Secretary Hughes' book, and de- 
clare a holiday of ten years, during 
which the debt would be considered as 
non-existent. 

After the ten years have elapsed, 
the question of the cancellation should 
be taken up again. I believe that these 
ten years of an absolute suspension of 
the effects of the debt would create an 
atmosphere of judicious aloofness. We 
should then be in a much better position 
and also in a much better mood to ap- 
proach so vast a proposition. Besides, 
let it not be forgotten that the nations 
have not as yet found their bearings. 

“They are still uncertain as to which 
roads, political or economic, they 
should follow; there is still much to be 
done and much to be undone. The ac- 
tual burden of the debt should be re- 

Sbogle 
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moved during these difficult years, and 
we should say to our debtors: ‘You 
must have but one thought in mind; 
that is to put your own house in order, 
and you shall not during the next ten 
years be hampered in your efforts by 
the demands of your creditors.* 

“After all, it will be granted that in 
1981 things may look pretty different 
from what they are now. Our debtors 
are hardy people who have w’eathered 
more than one storm, and ten years 
should witness great changes for the 
Letter in their affairs. But the point is 
not so much to wait ten years in the 
hope that then our allies may be in a 
position to pay easily their debt; my 
proposition is not a veiled moratorium. 
I conceived it in the hope that, ten 
years hence, conditions both in this 
country and abroad will have prepared 
a better terrain for the discussion of 
the problem.” 



Great Britain 

FOREIGN TRADE IN 1921 
Preliminary net figures for British 
foreign trade during the year 1921 show 
an unfavorable trade balance of approx- 
imately £50.000.000, as compared with 



a favorable trade ^,^ 0 , \- 

000 for the vea r * 9 K ' «&«#*»■ 
ment of Commere^ fox *** 

ible trade figu re ^ ^>\e balance oi alp- 
show an unf as com P ate ^ 

proximately £i 7( - . . e balance of £379,- 
with an unfavor a ^ ^ items during 1920. 
000,000 in tlie sa<^*-f3 r itish invisible ex- 
This shows tli« t * amounted to about 
ports during I 

one-half those 0 f J 920 . 

The Board Q f ' X'rade, , m a carefully 

prepared staterri^-^xt as r< # ards 
trade in invisi f, j items during 

placed their total /amount at £ 500 , 000 ,- 

000 . It appears this £500,000,000 de- 
rived during i 0 f rom shipping earn- 
ings, dividends and interests on foreign 
investments, ir» su r-ance and commercial 
services and other items included in the 
invisible trade of Great Britain shrank 
to approximately £220,000,000 during 
1920, leaving tl le above mentioned net 
unfavorable balance. The invisible ex- 
ports of Great Britain during 1913 may- 
be approximated at one-third of a bil- 
lion. 

A marked decline was shown in every 
branch of British foreign trade during 
the month of December, as compared 
with November. The total foreign 
trade of Great Britain during the year 
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1921 was 55 per cent, in value of the 
total trade for the year 1920. 

Reports of the Ministry of Labor 
show that up to the end of November 
6,973,000 workers suffered reductions 
amounting to a weekly lopping off of 
approximately <£5,563,000 and 117,600 
had received increases amounting ap- 
proximately to <£20,000 weekly. The 
trades most affected were mining, en- 
gineering and shipbuilding, textiles, 
iron and steel, transport and building, 
the decreases in the weekly wages of 
which amounted to <£2,500,000, £652,- 
000, £594,800, £431,700, £383,000 
and £303,900, respectively. The num- 
ber of workpeople affected by these re- 
ductions in each of these trades were, in 
the order as given above, 1,291,000, 

1.859.000, 1,004,000, 239,000, 906,000 
and 445,000, respectively. 

France 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

Business and industrial conditions in 
France are marked by general quietness 
pending further developments in the 
political situation, says Commercial At- 
tach£ Huntington at Paris, in a cable 
to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. Tax returns for Decem- 
ber showed an improvement over previ- 
ous months, but totals for the year, as 
a result of the business depression, were 
disappointing. The Bourse is quiet, a 
large part of available funds being ab- 
sorbed by the new loan of the Credit 
National. Foreign trade totals made 
notable gains during December, and 
metallurgical production showed a fa- 
vorable increase. 

The Credit National, which was cre- 
ated in 1919 as a loan bank for war 
damage sufferers, issued its fourth loan 
on February 1. The issue was in the 
form of ten-year bonds with a nominal 
value of 500 francs, bearing interest at 
6 per cent, not payable in advance, tax 
to be paid by bank, placed on the mar- 
ket at 482 francs, including interest. 
Up to the end of 1921 the Credit Na- 
tional had issued three loans, totaling 
eleven billion francs, and had paid out 

9.400.000. 000 francs. 



Park>Union 

FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 

56 Wall Street, New York 

American Banking Service 
in Foreign Lands 

At no other time in the history of commerce 
has intelligent, careful and energetic banking 
service been so essential to the merchant en- 
gaged in foreign trade as now. This institution, 
with its own branches in the Far East, France 
and on the Pacific Coast, as well as special 
and carefully selected correspondents in all 
other parts of the world, renders a comprehen- 
sive service to its clients based on experience, 
a keen appreciation of present day require- 
ments and a spirit of active cooperation. 

We handle drafts drawn against shipments in 
foreign countries, buy and sell exchange, issue 
travelers 1 letters of credit and checks and com- 
mercial letters of credit and obtain accurate 
information on trade conditions, market possi- 
bilities, shipping requirements, tariffs and other 
data pertaining to foreign commerce. 



At the annual meeting of the Bank 
of France a generally favorable report 
was submitted, containing the following 
points of special interest: During the 
year, 351,000,000 francs of extended 
notes were liquidated; National De- 
fense Bonds to the value of 30,000,000 
francs were sold through the bank; 
dividends of 270 francs per share were 
declared. The note issue of the Bank 
of France rose to a total of 37,422,000,- 
000 francs on January 5, but has since 
fallen to a total of 36,786,000,000 
francs on January 19. The percentage 
of metallic reserves held against note 
issues and deposits was maintained at 
14.8 during the past two months. 

Foreign trade made relatively large 
gains in December, imports increasing 
33 per cent, and exports 20 per cent, 
over November. Provisional figures for 
1921 show exports totaling sixteen mil- 
lion tons, valued at 21,500,000,000 
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"^^^TTTH branches ar^ 

sub-branches in tAr-^gT 
TPTincip>al towns in tl^ 
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South West Protectorate^ 
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»“•«' [lt 1062-1 ' 
istered in London on Hth A. x>rll . XQO 3 „ under l lie Compile * A 

cH 17 . TOKENHOVJ SE YARD, LOTHBURY, LONDON , 

* Branch: U, CA.LE A. VICTORIEI, BUCAREST. 
XXreotorR : 

„_ v Kbq G * CERJAT, Jfiaq. tHE VISCOUNT 

dltNEBAL TH® LLOIST - SIR H. A. LAWRENCE, K. C. B- 

LIBUT.-COL. sik. a. i^bkrt stern, k. b. « C. m. O . 

Bt BANK of ENGIiAN O. ME88R8. GLYN, MILL'S, c URRj 

Banking bu s in ess witVi Roumania is conducted, and corr 
from those havin fir interests in that country is invited. 
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ildest and Largest: inancial House in South An» ■ i _- 

in 1830 

Fully paid <»p ^ " w pital , Reserves and Surplus 

$ 14)937 * 988.98 Argentine Gold 
equal to $ 14 , 41 . 3 , 343^8 American Gold • ~ 

Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Gap\\&^ 
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stment o! Foreign Capita-^ 
Public Utility Bonds an 



Money on Mortgages Placed Dire^. 

BANKING ~Y~IfcANSACnONS OF ALL KINDS 
Handle Exchange and Give Prompt ar» ^ Ga * 

Attention * 0 the Collection of Drafts 

We wiH be *-* e ** s ^«i to Serve You in All Business 

tions wt ^**gentine and Contiguous CouC^tric® 

CORRESPO lN ALL LANGUAGES IN ^ r ^-* 7 
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Saigon 
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Head Office 

Alexandra Bldg., Chater Road, 

Chartered under the BanYcing L>*' 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E. C. 2, LONDON 

Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 

Paris Branch: 9 Roe da Heider Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 



Lisbon Branch: 32 Ron Anrea ($5=£l.) 

CAPITAL (Authorized) $20,000,000 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - .... 15,000,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL 10,200,000 

RESERVE FUND 10,500,000 

DIRECTORS 



E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Esq. J. W BEAUMONT PEASE. Esq. 

RICHARD FOSTER. Esq. HERMAN B. SIM, Esq. 

FOLLETT HOLT, Esq., M. Inst. C. E. Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-8MITH, Bart., D. L. 

KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. ROBERT A. THURBURN. Esq. (Managing) 

BANKERS: BANK OF ENGLAND; 

LLOYDS BANK, LTD.; LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANK. LTD. 

BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA 

BRAZIL: — Para, Maceio, Pernambuco. Rio de Janeiro, Santos. Sao Paulo. Bahia, 
Curltyba, Pelotas, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do 8ul, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. 
URUGUAY: — Montevideo, Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu, Salto ana Rivera. 
ARGENTINA: — Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza. Babia Blanca, Concordia, 
Tucuman, Cordoba, Parana. Also in Buenos Aires: — Barracas al Norte, Once, Boca, 
Calle Santa Fe 2122 and Calle B. de Irlgoyen 1138. CHILE: — Valparaiso, Santiago. 
Antofagasta. UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA:— Bogota. PARAGUAY Asuncion. 

Correspondents In all other places of Importance In these South American Countries 

Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. Drafts and Cable 
Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. Commercial 
and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 

New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wm. r. robbins, Agent 



amount brought forward from last account, 
£264,152 4s. 2d., less bonus to staff, £119,- 
421 2s. 8d., is £684,005 lls. 7d., which Has 
bfeen distributed as follows: 



To Interim dividend of 6s. 6d. a 
share, being at rate of 18 1-3 
per cent, per annum, for half- 
year ended June 30, 1921, sub- 
ject to deduction of Income tax.. £173, 800 0 0 

To dividend of 5 b. 6d. a share, be- 
ing at rate of 18 1-3 per cent, 
per annum, for half-year ended 
December 31, 1921, subject to 

1 deduction of income tax 173,800 0 0 

To reserve fund 100,000 0 0 

To be carried forward to next 
1 account (from which the 1922 

bonus to staff will be deducted) 236,405 11 7 

The reserve fund with the above addition 
will amount to £1,650,000. 



® 

The Norwegian American Chamber of 
Commerce in New York has been advised of 
the establishment at Shanghai of a new 
Scandinavian-Chinese hank, designed to meet 
the needs of Scandinavian and Chinese in- 
terests. 

® 

R. M. Bauer and Company, 25 Broad 
street, New York, representatives of the 
Anglo- Austrian Bank, Vienna, and all its 



branches, and Hard & Co., G. m. b. H., 
Berlin, have opened a department dealing 
in foreign currencies under the management 
of Harry F. Rahr, formerly of the Irving 
National Bank of New York. 



® 



The net earnings of the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget for the year 1921 
amount, after writing off on debts Kr. 
19.711.202:89 and on shares Kr.844,133:10, 
to Kr. 18.703.569:44 to which has to he add- 
ed Kr.3. 893. 950:98 brought forward from 
1920, making a total of Kr. 22.597.520:42. 

Having set apart for taxes Kr. 3.300.000, 
the board of directors recommended a divi- 
dend of Kr.25 per share (17.60 per cent), 
last year: Kr.30 per share (21.13 per cent) ; 
leaving a balance of Kr.3.947.520:42 to he 
carried forward to new account. On del- 
credere account still remain Kr. 15.000.000. 



® 



Brown Brothers & Co., New York, have 
received a cable from their correspondent. 
Den Danske Landmandsbank, Copenhagen, 
stating that this institution has just de- 
clared for 1921 a 10 per cent dividend. 
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and that its gross profits, including 16.- 
850,532 kroner, carried forward from last 



Kroner, cameo lumom mun kwi 

year amount to 64,521.661 kroner, less 

K Q 1 R CTA>* 1 x. minoonl .^ancAC 



statutory contribution to reserves, 9,614,- 
909 kroner were carried forward. Re- 
serves are now 50 769,230 kroner. Subject 
to a general meeting: of stockholders. 

Den Danske kandmandsbank has entered 
into an agreement with the Kjoeben- 
havns Private Laaenbank, which is the old- 
est Copenhagen bank and estabhshed in 
1854, by which the two institutions will he 

amalgamated. 
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The export trade of the United States to 
Mexico in 1921 , totaling $221,854,000, fell 
only $52,000,000 short of that to all of the 
continent of South America, according to an 
analysis of Latin-Apierican trade by the 
Latin-American Division of the Department 
of Commerce at Washington. It is the only 
Latin- American country showing an increase 
in our export trade in 1921 over that of 
1920. In 1920 the exports to Mexico showed 
the enormous increase over those of the 
fiscal year 1913-14, the index being 536.4* 
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University in 1919, receiving the degree 
of A. B., and as soon as he had gradu- 
ated he went back to China and spent 
some time in the head office of the bank. 
He saw the great possibilities of trade 
relations between his country and the 
United States and he considered the 
opening of this agency as indispensable. 




O UNDERWOOD ft UNDERWOOD, N. Y. 

LO NAAM LAU 

New York Agent Chinese Merchants. Bank, Ltd. 



At one time Mr. Lau was the acting 
director general of the Canton mint. 
Four of his cousins had a hand in estab- 
lishing the Chinese Merchants Bank, 
Limited. E. M. Field is the manager of 
the foreign department of the New 
York agency and T. W. Chu*is the as- 
sistant manager of this department. 

It might be said in this connection 



that the bank in China is modern in 
every sense of the word and it is con- 
ducted by men who were educated in the 
United States and in Europe. Amer- 
ican banking methods are used by both 
the home bank and its branches in China 
and this country. 

The Chinese Merchants Bank, Lim- 
ited, of Hong Kong is capitalized for 
$2,500,000 in gold and it was opened 
in 1918, and organized under the laws 
of the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong. The bank has three branches in 
China, namely, in Canton, Shanghai and 
Saigon. 

The new agency in New York is op- 
erating under the laws of the New York 
Banking Department. There has been 
a great demand for a Chinese bank in 
this country for a long time, chiefly for 
the purpose of helping the exporters 
and importers of the United States, who 
have been doing and who want to do 
business with interests in China. The 
business conducted so far by our people 
with the merchants in China has been in 
a roundabout and unsatisfactory way, 
and there have been delays and incon- 
veniences encountered by those who 
have business transactions to perform 
between the two countries. The pur- 
pose of the Chinese bank will now facil- 
itate to a very great extent the trade 
relations between the United States and 
China. The bank finances commercial 
letter credits, collections, money cable 
transfers, selling and buying drafts and 
foreign exchange. From this it is ob- 
vious that the bank will be of great as- 
sistance not only to the Chinese mer- 
chants in our country, but also to others 
of our citizens who are interested in 
the export and import line w r ith the 
Orient. China is a country known for 
its vast resources and it has vast sup- 
plies of materials needed in this coun- 
try. China on the other hand needs 
American manufactured goods also and 
she is looking to the United States in 
preference to the European countries to 
supply her with what she wants. 
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the Union of South Africa, Rhodes!* 
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Ltd. ^ouncement comes from the 
head office of the bank at Pretoria, 
Transvaal, that the Hon. Hugh Craw- 
ford, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, after many years of service, re- 
linquished his seat •January 1, and was 
succeeded by J. R. Leisk, C. M. G., 
who also combined with the chairman- 
ship the office of managing director. It 
is felt that Mr. Leisk’s wide knowledge 
of financial affairs in South Africa will 
be of great benefit to the bank. 

The .other change was the retirement 
of E. C. Reynolds, managing director 
and general manager of the bank, who 
completed more than thirty years of 
service. The vacancy thus created was 
filled by the appointment of William 
Dunlop, deputy general manager. Mr. 
Dunlop has had man v years’ experience 
in banking in South Africa , and has the 
reputation of being a prudent and capa- 
ble banker. It is felt that under his 
guidance the conservative policy which 
las been a feature of the bank w r ill be 
rontinued. 

The National Bank of South Africa 
vas originally organized in 1891, under 
1 concession from the South African 

Republic, their operations at that time 
>eing mainly confined to the Transvaal 
tnd the principal seaports. Subse- 
[uently the bank was amalgamated with 
be National Bank of the Orange Free 
State, which gave the bank a verv 
strong hold in that territory. 

A few years later a further amalga- 
mation was effected with the Bank of 
Africa, which was established in 1879, 
and had an excellent business in the 
Cape Colony, Rhodesia and the Trans- 
vaal. Thus the National Bank of South 
Africa obtained a firm footing in the 
Cape Colony and Rhodesia. Opera- 
tions were further extended by amaiga- 
mation with the Natal Bank Limited, 
established i n 1854 in the Colony of 
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with considerable success. Its head 
office is in Pretoria and its directors are 
prominent men in South African affairs. 
A London committee supervises the 
bank's business in Europe. 

On December 31, 1909, the number 
of branches and sub-branches were six- 
ty-six; capital and reserves, £1,150,- 
000; deposits, £8,549,725; note circula- 
tion, £250,373; loans and discounts, 
£2,823,520. On March 31, 1921, the 
branches and sub-branches had in- 
creased to 476; capital and reserves, 
£4,265,000 ; deposits, £48,045,809 ; 
note circulation, £4,526,131 ; loans and 
discounts, £33,332,023. 

South Africa, in common with all 



other countries of the world, has felt 
the effects of the after- war conditions. 
It is, however, a young country with 
vast resources. Apart from the won- 
derful gold mines of the Witwatersrand 
and the diamond mines of Kimberley, 
the country is every year developing its 
exports of wool, mohair, grain, fruit, 
wattle bark, and, recently, cotton, to- 
bacco and meat. Its recuperative pow- 
ers have been demonstrated in the past, 
and it is felt that the territory will be 
one of the first to reap the benefits of 
a general revival in trade. Conditions 
are already improving and signs are 
not wanting that the progress will be 
well maintained. 



First Annual Convention of the Bankers 
Association for Foreign Trade 



T HE Bankers’ Association for For- 
eign Trade, with representatives 
from many of the leading banks of 
the inland states, held its first annual 
convention in Cleveland, February 9 
and 10. 

Significant resolutions passed by the 
delegates unanimously urged: 

1. Development of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence route for ocean-going ves- 
sels and the improvement of the Ohio- 
Mississippi and other inland waterways 
to make shipments more easy and less 
costly ; 

2. Early resumption of the issuance 
of through bills of lading to give inland 
industrial centers opportunity to com- 
pete with coastwise centers for foreign 
markets ; 

3. Participation of the Lnited 
States in the Genoa economic confer- 
ence, with the hope of developing a 
practical program for the restoration 
of sound economic conditions. 

The convention opened February 9 
with an address by the temporary pres- 
ident, W. E. Guerin, manager of the 
foreign department, the Guardian Sav- 
ings and Trust Company of Cleveland. 
He centered attention upon the neces- 



sity of restoring American foreign trade 
as an essential to bring about industrial 
activity in this country and urged defin- 
ite steps, which were later included in 
the resolutions. Mr. Guerin said in 
part: 

“We, as a creditor nation, having the 
second largest maritime fleet in the 
world, possessing more than our share 
of world gold, having greater wealth 
and resources than any other nation, 
must do our part in aiding to stabilize 
Europe. We must assume a leading 
role in the councils of the world. 

“It has been well said that Europe 
must first help herself before receiving 
outside aid. That is true. We can do 
nothing now to help here, except to ac- 
cept the invitation that has been extend- 
ed us and to sit in friendly conference 
at Genoa with representatives of all 
European governments as the one big, 
disinterested brother and friend to give 
our advice and council. It is important 
that we do this. Let us tell our friends 
what we like to see them do, what we 
believe is essential for their own finan- 
cial and economic recovery. We are not 
intermeddling w r here such advice is not 
desired. Let us say that we will be 
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c - t,. "lummer, commissioner ot tlie 
United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, told the dele- 
gates that America must do as much to 
keep its merchant fleet upon the seas as 
the other maritime powers are doing, 
even to the point of stabilizing its ships 
against the competition of more cheaply 
huilt and manned vessels. He urged 
getting the merchant marine into action 
through government assistance. 

J- L. Hibbard, president and general 
manager, the Cleveland Tractor Com- 
pany, Limited, of Canada, pointed out 
ays whereby inland banks may be of 
"«■ aidin S foreign trade. ‘ 

At the luncheon on February JO with 
” C -"or vice-p J.,lT of 
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now the envy of practically all our com- 
petitors, will be completely destroyed. 

“While foreign trade at present 
forms only 10 or 20 per cent, of our 
total commercial activity, that percen- 
tage represented billions of dollars 
worth of business and the employment 
^-or if lost — lack of employment of 
thousands of American citizens. In 
these days of narrowing profits, that 
margin, if carried w r ith safety, is just 
the difference between solvency and 
bankruptcy — profit or loss.'* 

H. G. P. Deane, vice-president and 
manager of the foreign department, the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company, 
Chicago, also discussed the importance 
of foreign trade and urged the partici- 
pation of this country in the Genoa eco- 
nomic conference. 

D. C. Wills, chairman of the board of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, was toastmaster at the banquet. 
Dr. J. T. Holds worth, vice-presi- 
dent, the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., 
declared that the coming economic 
conference in Genoa is “a council of 
desperation,” and America, as Europe’s 
chief creditor, should by all means par- 
ticipate. “Admitting the dangers and 
complications which may arise at such 
a gathering as the Genoa conference,” 
he said, “the inevitable intrusion of such 
embarrassing questions as readjustment 
of reparations, settlement of interallied 
debts, representation of unrecognized 
soviet Russia and many others, it seems 
imperative that the United States take 
a most active part in its deliberations. 
The most selfish considerations would 
dictate such a course.” 

G. F. Towers, superintendent of for- 
eign trade, the Royal Bank of Canada, 
spoke on the business relations of the 
United States and Canada. 

Officers elected at the closing session 
are: President, W. E. Guerin, manager, 
foreign department, the Guardian Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, Cleveland; 
vice-president, H. G. P. Deane, vice- 
president, the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company, Chicago; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. J. T. Holdsw'orth. vice-presi- 
dent, the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A.; 
secretary, F. M. Horton, vice-president, 
the Central National Bank Savings and 



Trust Company, Cleveland; treasurer, 
A. H. Seely, assistant treasurer, the 
Marine Trust Company, Buffalo. Mem- 
bers of the board of directors include: 
J. Z. Miller, III, vice-president, the 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas 
City ; A. L. Eaton, manager, foreign de- 
partment, the Manufacturers and Trad- 
ers National Bank, Buffalo; Walter 
Winter, manager, foreign department, 
the American State Bank of Detroit ; 
F. J. Zurlinden, deputy governor, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland; C. 
H. Turner, Jr., assistant secretary, the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis; C. P. Clifford, vice-president, 
the First National Bank, Chicago; G. 
M. Mosler, president, Brighton Bank 
and Trust Company, Cincinnati. 




J. G. GEDDES 

Vice president Union Trust Company of Cleveland 

Mr. Geddes it* also head of the foreign depart- 
ment of the bank. He sailed for Europe on 
February 7 on the “Aquitania’' on an extensive 
business trip through England, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia. Austria, Germany, 
Holland and Belgium. 

The purpose or Mr. Geddes’ trip Is to confer 
with European banks with -which the Union 
Trust Company has already established connec- 
tions, and especially to study conditions in 
Central Europe and establish new banking con- 
nections in Czecho-Slovakia and Germany. 
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Du ci in us try has made a name for 
itse ut commerce, too, has assumed 
a new aspect ; it no longer chiefly con- 
sis s o merchandise transactions; and 
as so rich and multifarious an economic 
organism cannot possibly subsist with- 
out money and credit, that branch of 
business which embodies these two 
forms of trade, viz., banking, has ac- 
cordingly gathered fresh impetus dur- 
ing the last ten or twenty years. More- 
over, the intermediary activity of every 
description which fell to neutral coun- 
tries during and especially immediately 
after the war has contributed in no 
small degree to this result. 

Banking, of course, is no new thing 
in Holland. The student of economics 
cannot fail to remember the famous Am- 
sterdamsche Wisselbank, which for 
close upon two centuries was Europe's 
principal bank, and active banking busi- 
ness, even though frequently of a purely 
local character, has never ceased to ex- 
ist in Holland. But just as after the 
many years of more or less apparent 
calm the general economic life of Hol- 
land has shown, since about the end of 
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President W WES#IERMAN 

Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging 

tricts to tho«sn 7 

Vt- the fnllrx . s °f this policy is shot 
. - u,e following figures: 

Arr=-“;-™ r= 

(In 1000 guilders) 

Capital Reserves Ar^ 



1913 ....... 30,000 

1918.™ 50,000 

1919 75,000 

1920 75,000 



Reserves 

7,800 

17.000 

30.000 

35.000 



DEPOSITS (INCLUDING CREDITOr.S IN CUBRZKl 

account) 



(In 1000 guilders) 



56,632 

266,474 

428,477 

458,643 



As said before, the Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging early perceived the 
importance of the Netherlands as inter- 
mediary in international economic ac- 
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tivities and accordingly placed itself at 
the service of these international rela- 
tions, which it now cultivates in a very 
high degree. The development of these 
relations may also be illustrated by com- 
paring the following figures: 
loans (in 1000 guilders) 





Netherlands 


Foreign 


Total 


1918 


35,561 


7,343 


42,904 


1918 


98,601 


12,497 


111,098 


1919 


184,524 


30,189 


214,713 


1920 


196,190 


41,114 


237,804 



with those aforementioned relating to 
deposits and creditors in current ac- 
count. 

As these figures clearly show the 




The Hague office 



post-war period which called for the 
tactful intervention of neutrals between 
former enemy countries and led to a re- 
markable extension of the business 
sphere of the Rotterdarasche Bank- 
vereeniging. The period of severe cri- 
sis through which the world is now pass- 
ing will no doubt bring about a certain 
reduction of various accounts, a natural 
and therefore desirable phenomenon in 
view of present circumstances. It may 
be mentioned that to its utmost the 
Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging, in so 
far as circumstances allowed, helped 
its clients through times of stress and 
difficulty, which should not be passed 
over in silence. It based its action on 
the point of view that to do so was not 
only in the interest of a bank conscious 
of its duties, but also in the general eco- 
nomic interest of the country. 

The management of the Rotter- 
damsche Bankvereeniging is composed 
of W. Westerman, president; J. P. van 
Tienhoven, LL.D.; K. P. van der Man- 



dele, LL.D.; D. Omstein, B. van 
Haersma Buma, R. Egeler, LL.D. ; 
Y. J. H. van der Meulen, LL.D. 

Mr. Westerman is no stranger to 
readers of The Bankers Magazine. 
We would refer them to the article con- 
tributed by him to this magazine, De- 
cember, 1919, pp. 821 foil., in which 
number we also briefly retraced Mr. 
Westerman’s career. His two old- 
est collaborators are Dr. van Tienhoven 
and Dr. van der Mandele, the former in 
Amsterdam, the latter in Rotterdam. 




Ninth National Trade Con- 
vention 

A FEW of the many vital subjects 
‘^^'that will be discussed at the Ninth 
National Foreign Trade Convention, to 
be held in Philadelphia May 10, 11 and 
12, have been announced. 

The financing and expansion of for- 
eign trade will be studied from every 
point of view by the leaders in com- 
merce, industry and finance who will be 
at this convention. They will seek the 
solution of the problems of unemploy- 
ment and the stagnation of business. 
One of the principal topics of the first 
day's meeting w'ill be “A foreign loan 
policy that will enable our idle factories 
to get to w’ork.” 

Other topics to be discussed are: 
“The merchant marine, an international 
problem," “Inland w r aterw T ays as devel- 
opers of traffic," “A practical method of 
putting our surplus gold to work In 
financing foreign trade," “The export- 
er's view of the present attitude of 
banks toward foreign trade," “The 
bank's view" — two subjects of group 
discussion — especially interesting. 

“The effect of high taxation on the 
exchanges," “The factor of depreciated 
currency in competition," “Why we 
must have foreign trade," “Education 
for foreign trade," “Banking facilities 
for foreign trade," “Protection against 
exchange losses," and “Uniform com- 
mercial credit instruments." 
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Protest Against Proposed Amending of 
Legislation Relative to Taxation 
of National Bank Shares* 

By Oliver J. Sands 



[The following In taken from an address be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House of Representatives at Washington by 
Mr. Sands, who Is chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on Taxation of National Banks, A. B. A., 
and president of the American National Bank 
of Richmond, Va. — THE EDITOR.] 

T HE history of Federal legislation 
as to state taxation of national 
bank shares has already been ably 
presented to this committee. It is, 
therefore, not my intention to repeat it 
in detail, but I wish to refer to it for 
the purpose of emphasizing the fact 
that there has been no change in the 
heart of man since the passage of Re- 
vised Statutes Section 5219; hence the 
necessity for protection by the Federal 
Government of its instrumentalities — 
the national banks, against unwise, if 
not hostile, discriminatory legislation by 
the states and their sub-divisions, is as 
necessary today as it has been at any 
former time. 

During the fifty-eight years which 
R. S. section 5219 has been a part of 
our laws, some thirty-six cases, involv- 
ing the taxation of national bank shares, 
have gone to our highest court ; of these 
the banks have won ten and lost twenty- 
six. Not since 1887 until 1921 have the 
banks won a single case — a period long- 
er perhaps than the congressional expe- 
rience of most of the members of this 
committee. During all this time the 



Supreme Court has held firmly to the 
meaning of this section. It has never 
waivered in holding that the law af- 
forded a haven of refuge to the banks 
from unfriendly and hostile legislation 
by the states against them, and in favor 
of other competing interests ; never once 
has it afforded the banks a means of 
escape from taxation which was just 
and fair ; the testing each case being the 
exceedingly practical one, “Does the tax 
discriminate against national banks by 
favoring competing interests in what- 
ever form they may exist ?” 

To the national banks this has seemed 
the essence of the spirit of fair play. 
They ask for nothing more; they are 
willing to accept nothing less. Section 
5219 in its present form is remarkably 
elastic in its application ; it can be made 
to fit perfectly into the tax system of 
any state. Of course, it fits into the 
general property tax systems of states 
like New York and Wisconsin, which 
have adopted the graded income tax in 
lieu of the property tax on intangibles. 
Simply impose the income tax at the 
graded rates on the net income of the 
bank, which is the net income of the 
shareholders as an entity; divide this 
tax by the number of shares and each 
shareholder bears his proportionate 
part of the tax. It fits perfectly the 



• The proposed amendment, known as the 
McFadden Bill, to Section 5219, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relative to the taxation 
of national bank shares. 

“Be it enacted by the 8enate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 5219 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States be, and 
the same Is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5219. That the legislature of each 
state may provide for the taxation of the real 
property therein of any national banking asso- 
ciation located therein in the same manner and 
at the same rate as other real property In the 
same taxing district is taxed for public pur- 
poses; and may also provide for the taxation 
of either the income or such association, or the 
shares of such association, subject to the re- 
strictions that whichever of the above classes 
shall be chosen the rate or rates of tax im- 
posed shall be not greater than the lowest 
uniform rate or graduated rates imposed in 
respect of such class on banks, banking asso- 
ciations, or trust companies doing a banking 



business, incorporated by or under the laws of 
such state, other than savings banks or similar 
non-stock corporations organized for the mu- 
tual benefit of depositors; and if the shares of 
such association are taxed, the shares owned by 
non-residents of such state shall be taxed In 
the taxing district where such association is 
located and not elsewhere; and may also, if 
the state provides for the taxation of individual 
incomes, include as a part of taxable income 
the Income from the shares of national banking 
associations: Provided, That the Income from 
the shares of banks, banking associations, and 
trust companies doing a banking business, in- 
corporated by or under the laws of such state, 
is also so included. 

“Any tax upon shares of national banks here- 
tofore paid, levied, or assessed, which is In ac- 
cord with the provisions hereof, is hereby legal- 
ized, ratified and confirmed as of the date 
when imposed. Nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to exempt the real property of associa- 
tions from either state, county, or municipal 
taxes, to the same extent, according to its 
value, as other real property Is taxed.” 
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classified tax system of states like Min- 
nesota, Virginia and Pennsylvania — 
simply classify bank shares and tax 
them as you tax other competing forms 
of investment. This was literally every- 
thing decided by the Supreme Court in 
the Merchants Bank case. The precise 
point was decided in 1886 in the Boyer 
case from Pennsyl vania. The tax com* 
missioners, representing a few states, 
have industriously labored to make it 
appear to you that the decision in the 
Richmond case is acting as a block to 
progressive tax legislation. Be not de- 
ceived. The Pennsylvania case was de- 
cided thirty-five years ago. Pennsyl- 
vania has acted upon that decision in 
good faith ever since taxing bank shares 
at the rate of forty cents on the hun- 
dred dollars; the same as other compet- 
ing investments in that state; and I 
have not heard of Pennsylvania being 
blocked in her progressive legislation, 
and not once in all the thirty-five years 
has she been in bankruptcy, or applied 
for a receivership. 

The cardinal principle of the taxation 
of national banks was proclaimed by 
the Great Chief Justice in McColloch v. 
Maryland; namely, that a national bank 
is a Federal instrumentality as much 
so as a post-office, a custom-house, or a 
military camp, and hence being a Fed- 
eral instrumentality, it is not itself sub- 
ject to state regulation or taxation; the 
shares of stock, however, are an entirely 
different matter. By the permissive 
legislation of section 5219 the states are 
allowed to tax this stock provided that 
the tax does not exceed the rate imposed 
on other competing investments. If the 
tax commissioners would thoroughly di- 
gest this principle, I believe we would 
come into closer accord. They talk of 
taxing the bank on its business, its earn- 
ings, etc. This is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of our Government. When the 
Congress throws down the bars and 
permits state taxation of post-offices, the 
custom-houses, the forts and other Gov- 
ernment instrumentalities; on the basis 
of the amount of business they do, the 
national banks will not be at all reluc- 
tant to be taxed on the same basis. Un- 
til this is done, national banks them- 
selves are, and of right ought to be, 



entitled to the same relief from state 
taxation, and their shares should not 
be taxed higher than other competing 
forms of investment. 

I maintain, due largely to the failure 
to grasp the principles above adverted 
to, and I believe that any gentleman 
here who has ever had to appear before 
a state or local legislative body in the 
interest of banks, will agree, that there 
is such a mass of misinformation, or 
lack of information, regarding banks, 
and national banks in particular, that 
even from the hands of some of our 
most respected legislators it is hard to 
get treatment that is always equitable 
and just. 

This committee, with its expert 
knowledge of our banking laws, must 
know that even members of Congress 
have made attempts to amend our bank- 
ing laws, which, at least, showed little 
knowledge of the fundamentals of bank- 
ing and finance. 

A unified system of banking in this 
country under Federal law, in our judg- 
ment, is just as essential to our banking 
and commercial stability today as it has 
ever been, and it is necessary for Con- 
gress to protect and preserve it. The 
Federal Government destroyed the old 
state system of banks of issue through 
its power to tax. The states can de- 
stroy our national banking system by 
granting liberal charters to state banks, 
and thereby establish a system with 
which the national banks, with their 
present restrictions, are unable to com- 
pete, and Congress can aid in this by 
failure to give national banks such rea- 
sonable powers as will enable them to 
meet this competition and by giving the 
state banks privileges under the Federal 
Reserve Act which national banks do 
not enjoy. 

The argument that state and national 
banks should be treated alike by state 
taxing authorities looks innocent, but 
the power to tax is the power to destroy. 
Of course, the states have the power 
to destroy their own banks either by 
taxation or any other method, but we 
maintain that no state should be given 
the power to destroy a national bank, 
even though, in the exercise of that 
power, it destroys its own chartered 
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banks also, for state banking may be 
authorized in many ways, whether pri- 
vate banks, loan brokers or otherwise. 
Any state given the power to destroy 
national banks within its borders, pro- 
vided it destroy its own banks, can find 
ways to circumvent the law. In fact, as 
soon as you give the state the power to 
destroy a national bank, on whatever 
terms, from that instant it ceases to be 
a national bank, a free agency of the 
Federal Government looking alone to 
its creator for support, but it becomes 
in effect already destroyed as a Federal 
institution, and becomes a state bank, 
looking to the state for the sparing of 
its life. 

We contend that while the state 
banks have in many states enjoyed pro- 
tection under the practical operation of 
section 5219 that state banks are the 
creatures of the state in which they 
do business, and they, under more lib- 
eral reserve laws, branch systems, un- 
limited existence, etc., are able to meet 
the tax demands of their states (or that 
states can put them in position where 
they can better meet those demands), 
while the national banks may be help- 
less unless this Congress continues the 
policy of protection, which was estab- 
lished sixty years ago. In addition, it 
will be necessary to broaden the power 
of national banks in order to preserve 
them. 

To prove this contention, I only have 
to refer you to the large increase in 
state banking capital and resources, as 
compared with national banking capital 
and resources. Although national banks 
can be organized with a minimum cap- 
ital of $25,000, there are now only 8154 
national banks, with capital and surplus 
of 2841 million dollars and deposits of 
14,560 million dollars, while there are 
22,658 state banks, with capital and 
surplus of 8518 million dollars and de- 
posits of 28,500 million dollars. 

In my judgment, this disparity will 
increase from now on at a greater rate 
unless the Federal Government comes 
to the relief of the national banking 
system. May I add by way of paren- 
thesis that while it is for the good of 
this country that all eligible banking 
resources of the country be centered in 



the reserve system, and while every ef- 
fort has been used to get the state banks 
in, there are only 1595 state institu- 
tions in the system. It is not conceiv- 
able that this is the full number of the 
22,658 state banks which are eligible. 
In my own city we have four trust com- 
panies, each with a capital and surplus 
exceeding one million dollars, compet- 
ing with national banks, no one of 
which is a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

The limitation of the powers of states 
to tax national banks must be on some 
other basis than that of capital invested 
in state banks. The ease with which 
banking capital can be reached, and for 
numerous other reasons, which apply to 
national and state banks alike, make 
banking capital a special temptation to 
the tax hunter. I believe we can not 
trust the taxation of national banking 
capital, in all the states, to the tender 
mercies of states and localities. Not- 
withstanding section 5219, and numer- 
ous decisions of the courts thereon, 
which decisions were certainly sufficient 
to be a warning to states, many of the 
states have gone ahead regardless and 
taxed national banks at high figures, 
trusting in the chance that banks would 
not go to the expense and trouble to 
take the matter to the Federal courts. 

Now what do the national banks of 
this country pay in taxes? The comp- 
troller's reports show that the net earn- 
ings of national banks for the year 1921 
were $372,013,000, and that the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits were $2.- 
841,000,000; that the taxes paid were 
$87,398,000, or about 23 per cent, of 
the amount of net earnings, and about 
3.7 per cent, upon their capital, surplus 
and undivided profits. The dividends 
paid shareholders were 5.56 per cent, of 
capital, surplus and profits. The per- 
centage of taxes to net earnings ran as 
high as 29 per cent, in the Southern 
States, 27 per cent, in the Middle and 
Western States and 18 per cent, in the 
Eastern States, while in Pennsylvania 
total taxes were 12.8 per cent, and in 
New York about 20 per cent. Four 
hundred and seventy-eight (478) mil- 
lion dollars — about one-sixth of the 
capital, surplus and profits of national 
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banks — are invested in real estate, 
which, under section 5219, bears the 
same burden of tax as other real estate 
in the several states. 

The tendency of the Government is 
to get more income to meet the demands 
of the people for roads, schools, etc., to 
find new sources of revenue is the chief 
business of the tax commissioner. Vir- 
ginia is expending more than three 
times as much as was spent ten years 
ago. The tendency is to increase the 
tax income to almost the point of con- 
fiscation of wealth and of all corporate 
and invested capital which can be easily 
reached. The cities and towns bear 
the heaviest burdens, and banks are lo- 
cated in cities and towns. I believe that 
most of the states have respected the 
limitations placed by section 5219. 

While we think section 5219 meets 
all present needs and should not be al- 
tered in any respect, for the reason that 
state laws can be made to conform by 
taxing income from all moneyed capital 
alike; yet if a change is decided upon, I 
urge you to leave section 5219 just as 
it is, so far as the share tax is con- 



cerned, and add as an alternative an in- 
come provision limited, of course, to the 
tax paid by individuals upon income 
from other moneyed capital. Such a 
provision would meet the laws of some 
of the states, and other states having a 
low money and credits tax and no in- 
come tax laws, could enact laws to meet 
the situation. 

A study of the comptroller's report 
will disclose the capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of national banks in 
the respective states, and by this you 
will see that national banking capital is 
not, in itself, a very large item, compar- 
atively speaking, in many of our states ; 
so while these adjustments are being 
made, the state banks may be at a slight 
disadvantage, but certainly Congress 
cannot be blamed if the states have not 
respected its enactments. 

I repeat, that from a number of 
years’ practical experience with state 
legislature and local taxing boards, that 
the provisions of H. R. 9579 will result 
in serious injury to the national bank- 
ing system of this country. 




Book Reviews 



The Stock Market. By S. S. Hueb- 
ner, Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. 

Those who have savings, inheritance, 
or business profits to invest will find in 
this book full and reliable information 
on a subject much misunderstood and 
concerning which a positive knowledge 
has been somewhat difficult to secure. 
In it the facts are presented concerning 
the services of the stock market to the 
investor, together with its organization 
and operation, the factors determining 
the prices of securities, and the legal 
principles and usages governing the 
stock and bond market. The treatment 
is clear and non-technical. The infor- 
mation given will provide the reader 
with a working understanding of .the 



field of his investment activities. The 
practical value and interest of this au- 
thoritative description of the stock 
market, both to the business man and 
to the student, cannot be overestimated. 

m 

Budget Making. By Arthur E. Buck. 

New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 

This volume is written to meet the 
great need at the present time for a 
practical handbook on the forms and 
procedure of actual budget making in 
state, city and county governments. It 
presents a comprehensive discussion of 
the methods of budget making with 
illustrations drawn from state and city 
budget practices. It contains a set of 
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model estimate forms and exhibits of 
the essential statements of the budget 
document. 

While this book is designed to be of 
assistance primarily to those engaged 
in the actual work of preparing bud- 
gets, that is, to executive and adminis- 
trative officers, to budget staff agencies, 
and to members of legislative bodies, it 
should also be of interest to all taxpay- 
ing citizens and to teachers and students 
of government. 

m 

The Foreman and His Job. By 

Charles R. Allen. New York: J. B. 

Lippincott Company. 

During the past few years industrial 
managers throughout the country have 
come to realize the great importance of 
the foreman and his job. This has led 
to the development of foremen's con- 
ferences, in which foremen or minor 
executives are brought together under 
the direction of a “conference leader," 
for tlie discussion of matters affecting 
their work. The author has gathered 
from these conferences a vast amount of 
material comprising contributions and 
suggestions made by a large group of 
foremen. This material he has com- 
piled and arranged in order that it may 
cover the entire field of operation and 
prove of value to foremen as a whole. 
The discussion deals in general with the 
problems that come into the field of any 
executive and cover many phases of his 
work. Such important features as the 
foreman in his relation to the plant, 
departmental and job analysis, the con- 
ditions of effective supervision, analysis 
of the human factor, etc., are dealt with 
in a thoroughly practical and compre- 
hensive manner. 

m 

Trading with Asia. By Frank R. 

Eldridge, Jr. New York: D. Apple- 

ton and Company. 

A practical estimate of the poten- 
tialities of the Asiatic markets for 
American traders. The book surveys 



the economic and political conditions in 
Asia and describes in detail Asiatic 
products and resources. The author is 
an authority in intimate touch with the 
conditions described, and he has suc- 
ceeded in presenting an invaluable 
picture of a market which, through ra- 
cial differences, is perhaps the most dif- 
ficult for the American business man to 
conquer. The volume is conveniently 
divided into geographic parts: Japan 
and China; the Philippines and the 
Dutch East Indies; British India and 
Ceylon ; and Siam, Malaysia and 
French Indo-China. Each country is 
introduced by a brief sketch of its his- 
tory under foreign intercourse and its 
government and political conditions. 
Tariffs, commercial treaties, commercial 
laws are next covered, and the agricul- 
tural, mining and manufacturing indus- 
tries treated in detail. For each coun- 
try the commercial methods and the 
market for American exports are ana- 
lyzed. A concluding chapter summar- 
izes the commercial possibilities of the 
Far East. 

m 

A B C of Stocks, Bonds and Mort- 
gages. By George M. Seward. Chi- 
cago: G. B. Williams Company. 

This book presents in a concise and 
non-technical manner, detailed explana- 
tions of the three principal forms of 
investment securities, also the various 
terms and expressions used in connec- 
tion with them. As almost every person 
has a limited understanding of the 
meaning and purpose of stocks, bonds 
and mortgages, from this book can be 
gained some practical knowledge. Every 
effort has been made to carefully 
analyze each of the three subjects, giv- 
ing a sufficient number of examples and 
specimens to clearly set forth their pur- 
pose and meaning. The order of the 
subject has been purposely reversed, 
and mortgages, being perhaps the oldest 
and best known of investment securities, 
have been taken up first; this is fol- 
lowed by bonds and stocks in the order 
named. 
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The Good Old Days 

G RANDFATHER eays the “good old days** were 
better than the present, and that men and women 
then were stronger physically and on a higher 
intellectual plane. 

Don’t be alarmed. It*s only human nature kidding us 
again. The only men who were ever justified in longing 
for the “good old days** were Adam and Noah. 



Just as surely as one brick laid 
on another advances the construc- 
tion of a skyscraper. Progress fur- 
thers the betterment of humanity 
year after year. Because we 
Americans are not playing scalp 
tag with wild Indians, feasting on 
com- bread and bear meat, sport- 
ing homespun clothing and danc- 
ing the minuet is no reason why 
even Grandfather should carry 
his face in a sling and pine for 
the “good old days.’* 

Do you suppose the clerks who 
went from New York offices to 
clear the Argonne Forest were less 
substantial than Ethan Allen's 
Green Mountain Boys? 

Is the western farmer degener- 
ating because he travels in a high- 



power automobile instead of on 
a cantankerous bronc? 

Progress moves on wheels — 
not hoofs, today; tomorrow it will 
take to wings. 

Next year will find the world 
miles ahead of this year. It will 
find men getting more enjoyment 
out of life, building more for the 
future, imbued with higher ideals. 
Where there is Progress, this is 
inevitable. 

Experience is the only asset to 
the financial publicist gleaned 
from the “ good old days.” Only 
for reference to hundreds of past 
achievements do we, the oldest 
and most experienced group of 
specialists in service to bankers, 
turn back tbs calendar. 
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ject in view is to develop the 
highest type of national g0od 
will for an institution do.ng a 
c untry wide but at the same 
time a highly spec.ahsed b Us j_ 
ness. To understand the v a l Ue 

of advertising which produces 

demonstrable and early returns 
in dollars and cents is simple 
enough. Hut when bankers are 
willing to spend substantia] 
sums Year after year for adver- 



tising to build their standing, 
and to keep th^ir good name 
continuously before the forget- 
ful public, it indicates a recep- 
tive attitude, at least toward 
this particular branch of adver- 
tising. 

U n questionably advertising 
has an important future. Many 
business men believe that the 
ultimate tendency of modern 
salesmanship is toward opera- 
tions on a large scale, that the 
great sales successes of the fu- 
ture will be based upon volume 
and wide distribution. If this 
is true, the test of success will 
be an honest product, manufac- 
tured with the highest efficiency 
and economy and marketed 
widely on a small margin of 
profit. Advertising will be a 
powerful factor in this develop- 
ment. Such distribution can- 
not be lastingly built by spe c- 
taculnr advertising methods. 
Io be successful, the advertis- 
ing must be laid out with as 
{Continued on paye s,% 9 ) 
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Tie above is a photograph of the Commerce Trust Company’s exhibit at a 
recent “Own Your Home” show in Kansas City. F. M. Staker, manager of 
bank’s publicity department, uses the case for exhibits at various local exposi- 
tions and between times within the banking rooms to advertise different 
features of Commerce service. The lack of window display space in the bank 
caused the publicity manager to think of the case as an advertising " window.” 
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TT IS interesting to note, 
in connection with the 
rather intensive drive which 
the banks of the country are 
making during the present 
time to increase savings on 
the part of the general pub- 
lic, and to encourage the 
opening of new savings ac- 
counts, tint this campaign is 
appreciated by the business 
men of the country even 
more perhaps than is real- 
ized by the banks them- 
selves. In an article which 
recently appeared in The 
Bankers Magazine many 
business men from all parts 
of the country voiced their 
opinions on various phases 
of banking service, in an- 
swer to a questionnaire on 
what they thought of their 
banks. Among the answers 
there were many expressions 
of appreciation of the help- 
fulness of the concerted ef- 
forts of banks to encourage 
savings and to promote the 
habit of thrift through the 
medium of savings and thrift 
advertisements. It should be 
a source of gratification to 
the banks to be able to feel 
that the business men and 
employers of the country ap- 
preciate, approve of, and 
will lend their moral sup- 
port to the campaign which 
the banks are so vigorously 
waging in the cause of thrift 
and savings through the me- 
dium of the newspapers 
throughout the country. 



There is a paragraph from 
an able and timely article 
reproduced in part in Bank- 
ing Publicity this y month, 
and written by a well known 
New York banker, which 
well merits special attention. 
It reads as follows: 

... If a further in- 
stance is needed of the prog- 
ress of the banker’s belief in 
advertising, it is to be found 
in the great volume of adver- 
tising placed by bankers 
purely for purposes of de- 
veloping good will. Banks 
have been among the pion- 
eers in this field. Many 
large banks, having nothing 
tangible for sale, find it ad- 
visable to advertise exten- 
sively. The aim is not to 
secure direct returns. The 
object in view is to develop 
the highest type of national 
good will for an institution 
doing a countrywide but at 
the same time a highly spe- 
cialized business. To under- 
stand the value of advertis- 
ing which produces demon- 
strable and early returns in 
dollars and cents is simple 
enough. But w T hen bankers 
are willing to spend sub- 
stantial sums year after 
year for advertising to build 
their standing, and to keep 
their good name continuous- 
ly before the forgetful pub- 
lic, it indicates a receptive 
attitude, at least toward this 
particular branch of adver- 
tising/' 

@ 

Too many bank employees 
have the feeling that they 
are merely cogs in a big ma- 
chine in which the individ- 
uality of sendee is not ap- 



preciated. The fallacy of 
this attitude becomes quite 
apparent when the basic 
principle upon which mod- 
ern banking rests is taken 
into consideration. Just as 
the service in every depart- 
ment is of equal importance 
to the success of the institu- 
tion as a whole, so the serv- 
ice rendered by each individ- 
ual is essential to the success 
of each department. 

There are two ways in 
which bank service can be 
measured — from the point 
of view of the man on the 
inside of the bank who is to 
serve, and from that of the 
customer who is to be served. 
The prime requisite of the 
employee is to develop both 
points of view. The prob- 
lem of each employee — and 
especially of those who deal 
with the public — consists 
primarily in serving not 
only the best interests of the 
bank, but in catering to the 
whims and wishes of the 
bank’s clients. The ability 
to develop a keen personal 
interest in the needs of the 
patrons of the institution, 
and to create for them a 
cheerful atmosphere, is an 
invaluable asset for every 
bank employee. No banker 
has a right to success until 
he has learned how to serve. 
He must put deeds before 
dollars, courtesy before 
cash, service before surplus, 
and personality before prof- 
it . — Bruce Ramsey, in the 
bulletin of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers* Association . 

$ 



Workmen are more easily 
found than masters. — German. 
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What Banks Think Of 
Advertising 

{ConUnuod from pagt 6S7) 
much vision, must be as care- 
fully planned and as econom- 
ically executed as all other 
parts of a selling campaign. 

The forward looking banker 
will be glad to see the adver- 
tising specialist take his proper 
place in the world of sounder 
business which we hope will re- 
place the more slashing and 
wasteful periods of the past. 
But the banker’s attitude, while 
important, will not be the con- 
trolling influence in advertising 
progress. The predominant re- 
lationship will always be that 
of the advertising man to the 
business executive. And, more 
fundamental still, the business 
of advertising will not progress 
or decline because business men 
or bankers, or any other group, 
prefer to smile or frown upon 
it. Its prosperity or the reverse 
will depend first, upon the basic 
profit-producing importance of 
advertising as determined by 
the inexorable operation of eco- 
nomic laws; and second, upon 
the downright human ability 
and integrity with which adver- 
tising men build upon the basic 
opportunity which is presented 
to them. 



How Banks Are 
Advertising 

The ladies’ department of the 
Bank of the United States, New 
York, has recently issued a 
comprehensive and compact 
little personal budget and ac- 
count book with the caption 
“For Every Woman.” There is 
a brief introductory paragraph 
by Martha C. Sears, manager 
of the ladies’ department. In 
the back of the book is a glos- 
sary of banking teams. There 
is also a list of helpful sugges- 
tions for keeping a proper and 
orderly account of personal ex- 
penses. 

My Will, Memoranda for Use 
in Its Preparation,” is the title 



Who’s Who in 

Bank Advertising 




EARL R. OBERN 

Manager of publicity and new business. Old National Bank, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 



M R. OBERN was for three years sales promotion 
and advertising manager of the Curtis Corpora- 
tion, Long Beach, California; later he became executive 
secretary of the Rotary Club, of Los Angeles, Cal., and 
also the K. L. Hamman Advertising Service, of Oakland, 
Cal. For two years he was manager of publicity depart- 
ment of the Noel State Bank of Chicago. 

In October, 1921, he took charge of the publicity and 
new business of the Old National Bank of Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Mr. Obern was the first bank advertising man to use 
“house to house” distribution, and carried on several 
successful campaigns for the Noel State Bank. 
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"Does Your Ledger 
Contain The Facts?” 

We have recently issued a valu- 
able booklet under the above 
title, outlining the various func- 
tions of our Public Accounting 
Department. Among the many 
services of this department which 
can be utilized profitably by busi- 
ness firms and individuals arc in- 
cluded: 

Periodical audits for corporations, 
firms, and individuals. 

Federal tax audits and examinations. 

Analysis of costs. 

Special investigations for any desired purpose. 

We shall be pleased to send you a copy of this 
helpful booklet. 





"True To Its Trusts ' ’ 



Detroit Trust 
Company 

Opposite Post Office 
Detroit Michigan 



An original presentation of advantages of special department. 



of a very artistic booklet which 
has been sent out by the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago. The booklet contains 
such suggestions as: “What dis- 
position shall I make of my 
household furniture, automobile, 
jewelry, etc.? To whom shall I 
make bequests of cash, and in 
what amounts? My wife — What 
provision shall I make for her? 
Shall I give her all or part of 
my estate outright? Shall I 
create a trust fund for part, or 
possibly all, payable in a fixed 
rnnual income? What disposi- 
tion shall be made of the prin- 
cipal at my wife’s death?” etc., 
etc. Each of these suggestions 
has some helpful footnote ap- 
pended to it, and plenty of 
space is given for detailed an- 
swer to each question. This 
booklet, if filled out in accord- 
ance with the suggestions con- 
tained in it, should be of con- 
siderable help in the drafting 
of wills to attorneys whose cli- 
ents send it to them. 

The Central Manufacturing 
District Bank of Chicago has 
sent out a novel and well pre- 
pared folder in the form of a 
mailing card, containing a de- 



tailed and explanatory state- 
ment of the bank’s condition. 

“When Is It Safe to Give Your 
Boy Money?” is the heading of 
a strong trust advertisement in 
the series which the Columbia 
Trust Company of New York 
is running. The advertisement 
quotes the statement of the 
president of a Boston trust 
company that “from my experi- 
ence I would say that 97 per 
cent, of the money left entirely 
in the hands of young men at 
the age of twenty-one would be 
lost.” The advertisement con- 
tinues in part: 

“Would you say that your New 
York boy will have better judg- 
ment in money matters than a 
Boston boy of the same age? 

“You will probably agree that 
)iu do not need so much to guard 
your own young people against 
reckless spending as you do 
against their temptations to make 
alluring but unsound investments.” 

“Twenty Years of Service” is 
tne title of a well-printed and 
illustrated booklet distributed 
by the First National Bank of 
Clifton Forge, Va., in commem- 
oration of its twentieth anni- 
versary. The booklet contains 
a brief history of the bank, and 
outlines the scope and workings 



of each of its various depart- 
ments. In addition to a list of 
all directors and officers, past 
and present, the booklet gives 
the nafhes of all employees, 
past and present, the booklet 
gives the names of all em- 
ployees, past and present, with 
the present address and occu- 
pation of all former employees. 

Enlarging upon their well 
known form of statement, “A 
Bank Statement that any Man 
or Woman Can Understand,” 
which began to appear in 191G, 
the Corn Exchange Bank of 
New York goes a step further 
and shows in detail in a full 
newspaper page advertisement 
in various New York papers, 
under the title “How a Bank 
Is Managed and Examined,” 
how to determine the signifi- 
cance, in actual percentage fig- 
ures, of the various items in a 
bank’s statement. The adver- 
tisement also shows in detail 
how the bank’s statements are 
examined and authenticated. 
To give some concrete idea of 
the manner in which the adver- 
tisement enlarges on the ex- 
planation of the various items 
of the bank’s statement, the fol- 
lowing, under the head “The 
Bank Owes to Depositors, Pay- 
able on Demand,” is quoted: 

“When a bank accept* a deposit 
It agrees to repay the money in- 
stantly when the depositor asks 
for it. What heavier obUg&tlon 
could be laid upon a banker, what 
requirement calculated to make 
him more scrupulously careful of 
what he does with the money en- 
trusted to him? For deposits can- 
not lie idle in the vaults. They 
must be put to work for the good 
of the community, in tho shape 
of loans to merchants and manu- 
facturers, investment in bonds of 
sound corporations, real estate 
mortgages and Government loans. 
If banks refused to lend and in- 
vest, the wheels of industry would 
come to a full stop, and banks 
can only justify their existence by 
lending and Investing. And yet. 
If depositors ask for their money 
it must be forthcoming without 
delay. How can a bank lend mon- 
ey and at the same time have It 
available to pay depositors? 

The answer lies in the bank’s 
reserves of cash and of securities 
on which cash can immediately 
be raised, plus its other assets 
and especially its surplus of as- 
sets over what It owes to depos- 
itors. The Corn Exchange Route 
owes to depositors $209,170,153.89. 
which it has agreed to repay on 
demand. 
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Adapting Commercial Advertising Methods 
to the Needs of a Bank* 

By G. A. O’Reilly 



I don’t know whether I should 
characterize advertising as im- 
portant or dangerous. It will 
be the one or the other, depend- 
ing upon who is running the 
show, that is, upon the nature 
of the advertising judgment 
which controls. I might say 
that advertising at best is one 
of the most powerful elements 
which can be used in the suc- 
cess of industrial, commercial 
or financial operations. At its 
worst it is about the simplest 
and easiest known way of burn- 
ing up perfectly good money to 
no purpose. If the advertising 
man is strictly high class and 
understands his business thor- 
oughly from top to bottom and 
expresses a judgment which can 
be accepted as a safe reflection 
of the best that is in his repre- 
sentation, then his should be a 
fairly safe lead to follow, and 
the picture he paints and pre- 
sents to the world will serve 
rlmost as valuable a purpose 
on the inside of his institution 
as on the outside. 

If, however, he happens to be 




Giving added weight to thrift argument 
through savings and economy advice of 
great men. 



the other kind, the kind who 
would use advertising as a 
means whereby his vanity may 
be flattered or expression may 
be given to something wrong in 
his makeup, or to get some- 
thing out of his system, dreams 
or whims or fancies or, perhaps, 
a disposition to just advertise, 
in this event the advertising 
manager is an excellent person 
to watch, and watch carefully, 
and there should be a splendid 
chance for a new advertising 
manager on that particular job. 

I like to think of advertising 
as something big, something 
splendid, something which goes 
deep down into an institution 
and gets hold of the soul of it, 
and classify that soul and bring 
every expression of institutional 
activity into harmony with it. 
For institutions have souls, you 
know, just as men and nations 
have souls. And if some par- 
ticular advertising man is not 
in line with this belief he had 
better get in line as soon as 
possible. It will make his work 
easier and more productive of 
the kind of results to which his 
institution, if it is the right 
kind of institution, is entitled. 

If a particular advertising 
administration has succeeded in 
getting hold of this soul or mov- 
ing spirit or dominant princi- 
ple, call it what you will, which 
must be the central thing, good 
or bad, in all institutional life, 
the big thing in advertising has 
been accomplished. After that, 
the rest of it is largely a mat- 
ter of mechanics, copy and lay- 
outs and media and analysis of 
sales fields. These are easy, but 
the task of learning your own 
institution and your own goods 
and your own background and 
your own limitations is not 
easy, and involves a quality of 
skill and cleverness and knowl- 
edge of human nature and hu- 
man relations, unfortunately 
somewhat beyond what is in- 
cluded in the estimate which all 




W ITH muUDtlv pnruf facilities 

l Hi* iaatitutlon ii adequately 
prepared to *erve you in every banking 
matter that may arur in connection 
with your buiuim* or penouai affairs 
We offer you every convenience of 

a cordial tptrit of oo-opc ration — tba 
earnout drure of every member of our 
organmtinn to kelp you tranaart your 
IxuinrM wtlk Ul pleasantly and U tie- 
fact only. 

Whether your requirement* are largo 
or imall. it will be worth while to in- 
vestigate the advantage* of a banking 
connection here We will br glad to 
talk with you on thu aubjert at your 



LIBERT/* CENTRAL 

TRUST ^COMPANY 



Progressive Banking 
That Keeps Pace With 
Your Requirements 



Good balance in arrantfemen' of illus- 
tration and copy by St. Louis company. 

too many institutions place up- 
on their advertising function. 

It seems to me that the es- 
sence of good advertising is 
perfect truthfulness, not attrac- 
tiveness but truthfulness. There 
may exist many things more at- 
tractive than the facts of a par- 
ticular business situation, but it 
will be difficult to find anything 
which will serve the long run 
interests of that situation in ad- 
vertising better than the facts 
of the case. Of course, it is not 
necessary to keep the public 
informed at all times concern- 
ing our possible weak spots, 
which means that it is not al- 
ways necessary to advertise 
everything we have. But if we 
are to advertise, let us deal in 
facts, not fictions. In the long 
run it will be found safer, more 
productive of desirable results, 



• Portion of address delivered 
before the Sphinx Club in New 
York. 
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Tells Its Own Story V 



OFFICE GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING INCREASE IN DEPOSITS SINCE 1S10 
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BOYLSTON NATIONAL BANK 

41 UOTOID STRUT, BOSTON 
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Use of chart by Boston bank to show increase in deposits. 



and less apt to lead to awkward 
situations. For there is har- 
mony between all facts, and 
harmony does not exist any- 
where but in the realm of facts. 
And if an institution keeps at 
it long enough, that is, if it ad- 
vertises enough, the facts of its 
case will be reflected through 
any mass of Action which may 
have been used, however attrac- 
tively. 

The rest of the advertising 
thing is to get every man in the 
institution on the job. If it is 
a commercial institution the ad- 
vertising effort should begin 
with the very beginning of pro- 
duction and extend on up 




This Chicago company makes e ffective 
addition of list of directors follow- 
ing trust copy. 



through all the processes until 
the product has been fully dis- 
tributed, and still farther, to 
the end that the advantage 
gained through distribution may 
not be lost. If it is a bank, 
the advertising effort should be- 
gin with the man at the door 
and go right up through the op- 
erating departments, through 
the service departments and on 
through to the top. Officers in 
their contact with the business 
and financial world, and em- 
ployees at their desks or win- 
dows serving the public, as well 
as advertising copy and bank 
publications, should constantly 
tell the story of their institu- 
tion, and if the bank is prop- 
erly organized in an advertising 
sense, all will tell the same 
story and it will be a story of 
facts. 

More Information Wanted 

A correspondent writes : 

“I do not believe that banks 
can receive too much authori- 
tative information concerning 
the value of advertising to 
business in general. You, of 
course, know that business 
without advertising is a slow 
moving process, as compared 
with the progress which is 
made by those institutions 
which employ the power of 
publicity to intelligently pre- 
sent their products and services 



to the public. Business men 
are frequently compelled to 
borrow money from banks, and 
it often happens that they are 
forced to abandon good adver- 
tising plans because of some 
banker's lack of information 
concerning fundamental adver- 
tising values. It is believed 
that all the advertising sermons 
that might be delivered will 
have no completely satisfying 
effect unless they are also 
brought to the attention of 
bankers in their own journals.” 

• 

The State Bank of Middle- 
ton, Ida., is using with success 
a little envelope filler which 
reads as follows: 

No matter where you live, you 
can bank by mail with The 8tate 
Bank of Middleton, Idaho. 

A large number of former real- 
dents of Middleton still send us 
their business by mall. 

Endorse your check as follows: 
"Pay to the order of The State 
Bank of Middleton. Idaho," and 
sign your name. No one but this 
bank can cash that check. We 
will immediately send you a re- 
ceipt. 

You do not need to take valu- 
able time from a busy day In 
order to go to the bank as our 
banking by mail service brings 
this bank as close as your mail 
box. Accounts may be started and 
all deposits and withdrawals made 
by mail. 
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Showing advantages of accessibility of 
banking service in bad weather. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 

Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 



Adams. F. C. mgr. pub. dept.. Nat’l Bk of 
Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 

Adams, F. R- Will Co. Nat’l Bank, Joliet. 111. 

Alfrlend, R. J- Jr., asst, cash., Virginia Nat’l 
Bank, Norfolk, Va. 

Anderson* R., cash., American Bk. A Tr. Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Anderson, R. P., care of K L Hamman Adv. 
Agcy- S16-13th 8t., Oakland, Cal. 

Ansley, D- Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

B 

Bader, A. F- asst, cash.. Old State Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Banco dl Roma, head office, Rome, Italy. 

Banco Mercantll Americano del Peru, Lima, 
Peru, 8. A. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New Tork. 

Bassett, L. E., Cotton Belt Svgs. A Tr. Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

Baty, E. N., mgr. new bus. dept. Englewood 
State Bit, 63d St. A Tale Ave- Chicago, 111. 

Bauder, R. E„ 738 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

111 . 

Baugher, E. M., pres.. Home Bldg. Ass'n Co., 
Newark, Ohio. 

Bell, H. W- dir. serv., Svgs. Bank of Utica, N.Y. 

Bennett, H. D., asst, cash.. Capital Nat’l Bank. 
Lansing, Mich. 

Berger, H. C., cash.. Marathon Co. Bk., Wau- 
sau, Wls. 

Blggar, F. C., head office, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto, Canada. 

Size, L. A., pres.. Citizens Bank A Tr. Co- 
Tampa, Fla. 

Bland. M. A., ▼. P., 1st Nat'l Bk., Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

Blethen, J. O.. cash.. Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
Yuma, Arlz. 

Block. R- pub. mgr.. Citizens Tr. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Bolla, Rodolfo, American representative. Banco 
dl Roma, 1 Wall St., N. Y. 

Boyd, W. A., V. P.. 1st Nat’l Bank, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Branham, D. R., dir. pub. Heilman Com’l Tr. A 
Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brown, G. W. C., asst, secy.. Tidewater Bank 
A Tr. Co.. Norfolk. Va. 

Brown, R. A., asst, cash.. Citizens Nat’l Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Brown, W. E., adv. mgr., Hibernia Bank A Tr. 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Brunkow, A. F., pub. mgr.. Old Nat'l Bank. 
Spokane, Wash. 

Buennagel, L. A., mgr. serv. dept.. Fletcher 
Svga A Tr. Co., Indtanapolla Ind. 

Burton, E. C., V. P., Pennsylvania Nat'l Bank. 
Chester, Pa. 

Butzloff, H. M., asst, cash., Iowa State Bank, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

Buzbee, M. A., adv., mgr. American Bank of 
Commerce A Tr. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

C 

Caplan, H. B., adv. dept. Canal -Com’l Tr. A 
8vgs. Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Capps. W. V., adv. mgr., 8eaboard Nat’l Bank. 
Norfolk. Va. 

Carlisle, H. W., pub. mgr.. Guaranty Trust Co. 
N. Y. 

Clabaugh, 8. F., cash.. City Nat'l Bank, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Clarahan, L. A., mgr. new bus. dept., Oak Park 
Tr. A Svgs. Bk., Oak Park, 111. 

Coon, H. J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

Corrigan, J. V., pub. mgr., Liberty Central Tr. 
Co.. 8t Louis, Mo. 

Craiy, R. F., asst cash., Internat'l Bkg. Corp- 

Culbreth, E. E- Com’l Nat'l Bank. Raleigh, N. C. 

D 

Davy, C. C., Atty., East 81de Svgs. Bank, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

De Beblan, A., adv. mgr.. Equitable Tr. Co., N.Y. 

Deily, hTh.. Tradesmen’s Nat'l Bk., Phlla- Pa. 

De Wlld& J., pub., mgr., American Nat’l Bank, 
Pendleton, Ore. 

Dysart, W. R., cash., 1st Nat'l Bank, Rlpon, Wls. 

E 

Eberspacher. J. a. asst cash., 1st Nat'l Bank, 
Shelbyvllle, 111. 

Eldrch, A. A., secy.. North Side Svga Bit, N. Y. 



Ellsworth. F. W., V.P., Hibernia Bk. A Tr. Oo.. 
New Orleans, La. 

Etter, R. W., Merch. A Planters Bk., Pine Bluff. 
Ark. 

F 

Frost, L. A., V.P., Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge, 
Maas. 

G 

Garner, P., pub. mgr., Wachovia Bk. A Tr. Oo.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gatling, N. P., V. P., Chatham A Phenlx Nat'l 
Bank, N. Y. 

Gehle, F. W., mgr. adv. dept. Mechanics A 
Metals Nat’l Bank. N. Y. 

Glenn, C. L- secy. Buck A Glenn, Inc., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Gode, C. A., adv. mgr.. Merchants Loan A Tr. 
Co.. Chicago, 111. 

Gonthler, H. G- dir. pub.. Bank of Hochelaga. 
112 St James St, Montreal, Que. 

Grimm, H. B., mgr., bus. ext dept Security 
Tr. Co., Detroit Mich. 

Guy, J. E., mgr. serv. dept, 1st Nat’l Bk., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

H 

Haggerty, L A., asst treas.. Anthracite Tr. Co- 
Scranton, Pa- 

Hall, J. C. Farmers A Mechanics Tr. Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 

Hall, W. R. D.. com’l serv. dept. Phlla. Nat’l 
Bk., Phlla , Pa. 

Hammond, R. P., bus. serv. dept. Second Ward 
Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wls. 

Hamsher, C. F., pres., 1st Nat’l Bank. Los 
Gatos, Cal. 

Handerson, C. H., pub. mgr.. Union Tr. Co. 
Cleveland, O. 

Hardesty, P. L„ adv. dir.. Union Tr. Co., Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett Nat’l Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Heuchllng, F. G., V. P- Northwestern Tr. A Svgs. 
Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Higgins, A. E., adv. serv., 2929 B’way, N. Y. C. 

Hlgley, J. N., pub. mgr., 1st Nat'l Bank, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hlrt E. C- Banco Hlspano Sulzo, Para Empresas 
Electrlcas, Plaza Canalejas, 3, Madrid, Spain. 

Hodglns, J. H., mgr. pub. dept. Union Bank of 
Canada, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Holdam, J. V., adv. mgr., Chattanooga Svgs. 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Home Bank of Canada, Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Hosbach, J. T. A., 4th 8t Nat’l Bank, Phlla. Pa. 

Hotze, R. E., Jr., adv. mgr.. Planters Nat'l 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Hudson, P. L., asst, cash., 1st Nat'l Bank, 
Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, H. G., V. P., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hutchins, E. M., pub. mgr.. Seaboard Nat'l 
Bank, N. Y. 

Izant R. J- adv. mgr.. Central Nat'l Bank 
Svgs. A Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

J 

Jarl, E. L., asst cash., State Bk. of Chicago, 111. 

Jessup. T.. asst cash., Woodlawn Tr. A Svgs. 
Bk., Chicago, 111. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat'l Bk., Warren, Pa. 

Johnson, W. H., Jr., adv. mgr.. Marine Tr. Co- 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jones. M. H- asst. cash.. 1st A Citizens Nat'l 
Bk.. Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Judd, S. P- pub. mgr- Mercantile Tr. Co- St 
Louis, Mo. 

K 

Karr, H. W- dir. pub., Nat’l Cash Register Co- 
Dayton. Ohio. 

Keeton, M- mgr. svgs. dept Merchants A Far- 
mers Bank, Meridian. Miss. 

Keller, C. B- Jr- cash- Stroudsburg Nat'l 
Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Klttredge, B. H- pub. mgr- Old Colony Tr. Co- 
Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J- pres.. Union Tr. Co- Spokane, 
Wash. 

L 

Langstroth, B- New York Trust Co- N. Y. 

Lanier, B. W- secy- United States Tr. Co- Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 
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Lersner, V. A., comp, Wtlllamsburgh 8vga 
Bank. Bway A Drtggs Ave., Brooklyn* N. Y. 

Lyons, W. 8., Union Trust Co., of D. C., 16th A 
H Sts., Washington, D. C. 

M 

MacCorkle, J. C.. pub. mgr.. City Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

MacNennon, R. M., adv. mgr., 1st Nat'l Bk. A 
Tr. A Svga Bk., LoS Angeles, Cal. 

Matson, M. L., adv. dept., 1st Nat'l Bank, Wei la- 
boro, Pa. 

McLean, W. D.. V. P.. Morris Plan Bank* 261 
Broadway, N. Y. 

McDowell, J. H., 1st Tr. A Svga Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Malcolm, 8. D., gen. mgr., adv. dept, American 
Express Co., N. Y. 

Matson, C. K-, pub. mgr., Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Matthews, H. B., adv. mgr., 8. W. Strauss A 
Co., 6th Ave. at 46th St.. N. Y. 

Megan, T. F., asst, secy., Interaat’l Tr. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Merrill. F., adv. mgr.. Northwestern Nat'l 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Morrill, R. E., Gardner Tr. Co., Gardner, Maaa 

Meyer, A. J., pub. dept.. Union Tr. Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Monlteur dee Interets Materlels, 27 Place de 
Louvain, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Morgan, L. J., adv. mgr., 1st Nat'l Bank, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Morrlsh, W. F., V. P., Security Bk. A Tr. Co.. 
San Francisco. Cal. 

Morrow, P. E., care of Hackney & Moale Co., 
Ashvllle. N. C. 

Muller, J., 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich VI, Switz- 
erland. 

Muralt H. de, sub-mgr.. Union de Banques 
Sulsses, Zurich, Switzerland. 

N 

Nat'l City Bank. Chicago, 111. 

Newman. M., asst, cash.. Union Tr. Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Newton. E. V., mgr. new bus. dept., Garfield 
Svga Bank, Cleveland. Ohio. 

Norberg, P. G.. Aktlebal&get Svenska Handels- 
banken, Stockholm, Sweden. 

O 

Overton, J. A., cash., Nat’l Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, N. Y. 

P 

Peede, L. G.. bk. serv. dept., Abbott-Brady Prtg. 
Corp., 460 4th 8t„ San Francisco, Cal. 

Poole, John, pres., Federal National Bank, 
Washington. D. C. 

Potter, H. E., asst, cash.. Citizens Commercial 
A Svgs. Bank, Flint. Mich. 

Powell, v. M., secy.. Home Svga Bk., B’klyn, 
N. Y. 

Pratt. T. B., Henry L. Doherty A Co., 60 Wall 
St., N. Y. 

Quincy, J. M., asst, casti., Atlantic Nat’l Bk.. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

R 

Raven. F. J., American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
Shanghai, China. 

Reese, R., Minnesota Loan A Tr. Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Rlttentaouse, C. M.. Farmers Loan A Tr. Co., N.Y. 

Rogers. W. C., seC'y-treas., Asbury Park Tr. Co., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Ruff. W. J., cash., Luzerne Co. Nat'l Bank, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ryland, C., mgr., new bus. dept., American Nat’l 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

S 

Sexsmlth, J. R., pub. mgr., Jefferson Co. Nat’l 
Bank. Watertown. N. Y. 

Schlenker, A., cash., 1st Nat'l Bank, Brenham, 
Tex. 

Sclater, A. G.. Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St. N. Y. 

Scott W., vlce-prea, Virginia Tr. Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 



Sherrill, W. M., mgr. new bus. dept, Wyoming 
Nat’l Bank, Wllkesbarre. Pa. 

Shoven, A. M., cash.. City Tr. A Svgs. Bank. 
Kankakee. 111. 

Simons, M. M., asst treaa. Farmers A Merch- 
ants Tr. Co., Greenville, Pa. 

Siviter. W. H.. 122 Dlthridge St, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Smith, A. C., prea, City Nat’l Bank, Clinton, la. 
Smith, A. T., mgr. special serv. dept Industrial 
Svga Bank, Flint, Mich. 

Smith, E. L., asst, cash., American Tr. A Bkg. 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Snyder, C. F. Jr., adv. mgr.. Charleston Nat’l 
Bank, Charleston, W. va. 

Spencer, L. F., V. P., 1st Nat’l Bk., Ridgewood. 
N. J. 

Staker, F. M., mgr. pub. dept. Commerce 
Banka Kansas City, Mo. 

Starkweather, C. H., treaa, Danielson Tr. O©.. 
Danielson, Conn. 

Stein, R., asst cash., American Union Blc, N. Y. 
Stover, J. C., secy., Indiana Svga A Loan 
Astfn., South Bend, Ind. 

Stretcher, J. H., new bua dept, Com'l Svga 
Bank A Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Sullivan, T. J., pres., American Press Leagua 
11 S. LaSalle St.. Chicago, 111. 

T 

Taylor, C. E., Jr., prea, Wilmington Svga A 
Tr. Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Thompson, R. H., 1624 Chestnut 8t., Phlla., Pa. 
Thomson, E. H., pub. mgr., Washington Loan 
A Tr. Co., Washington, D. C: 

Thurston, W. B., Jr., mgr. for. dept., Nat’l Bank 
of Baltimore, Md. 

V 

Van Bl&rcom, W., asst, cash., 2nd Nat’l Bank. 
Paterson, N. J. 

Van Leer, E. 8., Metropolitan Tr. Co.. N. Y. 



Wad den, J. W., prea, Sioux Falls Nat’l Bazik. 
* Sioux Falla S. D. 

Wadden, T. A.. V. P., Lake Co. Nat'l Bank. 
Madison, 8. D. 

Wallace. T. H., Farmers A Mechanics Svga 
Bank. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Welsenburger, W. B.. adv. dir., Nat'l Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louia Mo. 

Wella G. T., asst, cash., Denver Nat’l Bank. 
Denver, Colo. 

Wight E. L., pub. mgr., Hoggson Broa, 486 
5th Ave., N. Y. 

Williams, F. H., treaa, Albany City Svga In- 
stitution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, J. E.. asst, cash.. Third Nat’l Bank. 
Scranton. Pa 

Williams, J. L.. vlce-pres., Woodside Nat’l Bank. 
Greenvllla S. C. 

Williams, J. M., pub. mgr.. Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Wln8hip, A. L., V. P., Nat’l Shawmut Bank. 
Boston, Masa 

Withers, C. K._, tr. off.. Mechanics Nat’l Bank. 
Trenton, N. J. 

Wool ford, W., Bank of America 44 Wall St. N. Y. 
Wormwood, C. K., adv. mgr., 1st Nat'l Bank. 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Z 

Zambrano, A.. Jr., care of A. Zambrano e hljoa 
Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, N. L., Mex. 
Zimmer, C. R., 1st Nat’l Bank, Emporium, Pa 
Zimmerman, F. A., Chambersburg Tr. Oo.. 
Ch&mbersburg, Pa 

® 

New Names 

Downing, D. L., asst, cash., 1st Nat’l Bank. 
Newport News, Va. 

Lampman, W. D., asst. pub. mgr.. Fidelity Tr. 
Co.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

MacNab. E. J., asst, secy,, Reliance Tr. Co,, 
Cleveland, O. 

Rosenthal, A. L., asst, rash., Liberty Tr. A 
Svgs. Bank, Chicago, 111. 
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Protection of Earnings 

By William J. Couse 

President Asbury Park Trust Company 



H ARD work and a considerable 
period of time are necessary for 
the average person to acquire a 
competence. The accumulation of years 
of endeavor may be quickly lost by un- 
wise ventures. We work and save to 
provide for ourselves and our families 
against the unforeseen — sickness, un- 
employment and other contingencies. 

Living expenses of the average home 
consume much of wages received for la- 
bor. The amount we are able to save 
by careful management should be prop- 
erly safeguarded. It is usually easier 
to save than it is to invest safely accu- 
mulated earnings. 

The necessity of providing increased 
incomes with which to meet constantly 
increasing expenses as families grow 
larger brings the temptation to try and 
find some quicker way of making money 
than the slower process by which the 
first savings were gotten together, so it 
ofttimes happens that many fall vic- 
tims to some scheme that holds out big 
returns. ^ 

There are many people busy plan- 
ning how to capture the earnings of 
others. A lot of folks live by their wits, 
and the pity of it is they find so many 
willing to labor hard for them. It is 
estimated that in western Pennsylvania 
alone something like $100,000,000 of 
Liberty bonds have been exchanged by 
their innocent holders for worthless 
stock of some kind. 

Some way should be devised to bring 
home to the public the danger of put- 
ting money in stocks on the representa- 
tion of slick salesmen. The small in- 
vestor should be protected from stock 
jobbing schemes that take hard earned 
cash in exchange for worthless “scraps 
of paper." 

There has been constant preaching 
about saving and the “Work and Save" 
slogan has been ringing in our ears 
strongly for the past seven years, but 
of what use is it to stress this if after 
working hard and practicing self denial 
the savings are dumped into things of 



no value. Income and principal both 
disappear. 

How intensely solicitous some people 
are to pass on the unsuspecting public 
new ways of making money by quick 
processes. Astounding profits are as- 
sured — stories told of how rapidly the 
stock is being sold and how fast the 
price is climbing. 

Get-rich-quick schemes palmed off as 
legitimate enterprises bring rich har- 
vests of the “coin of the realm" into 
pockets of promoters. A safe rule to 
follow is never to permit any salesman 
to rush through an order. It is profit- 
able to ponder well over any invest- 
ment offered and particularly the kind 
that is based on rich promises of abnor- 
mal gain. Time spent in considering 
and checking up the real values back 
of all offerings is time well spent and 
may in many cases save serious loss. 

Banking institutions have facilities 
for determining the intrinsic value and 
soundness of investments. The knowl- 
edge and experience gained by the bank 
official through his many opportunities 
for keeping in touch with investments, 
comparing underlying values and check- 
ing carefully the factors of safety in- 
volved, enable him to be of service in 
determining the integrity of an invest- 
ment. The public is entitled to the 
services of the bank in this connection 
and should feel free to consult its offi- 
cers. 

If this practice were followed many 
thousand dollars would not only be 
saved, but placed safely in sound in- 
vestments that would yield a good in- 
come and assure the ultimate payment 
of the principal as well. 

The experienced investor, before 
parting with his money, examines care- 
fully the soundness of value back of a 
security, having in mind first the safety 
of his principle, and accepts in return 
an income from it consistent with the 
current market rate for high grade in- 
vestments. 
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New Building of the Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 



W HEN you reach a decision to put up a new 
home for your bank, you will require the help 
of some one skilled by experience to render the high- 
est type of service — such as your bank is rendering to 
its depositors. It is precisely that kind of assistance 
that this organization is qualified to give you -as it 
has been already given to many other banks. 

Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Corrc#pondence Invited 
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Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans, La. 



J UST a little over one year after the 
celebration of its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans, La., opened 
its. banking rooms in the newest and 
finest building in New Orleans. The 
bank was founded in September, 1870, 
and the cornerstone of the new build- 
ing was laid on the fiftieth anniversary 
date, September 1, 1920, the bank hold- 
ing its opening reception October 15, 
1921. 

The Hibernia Bank Building is a 
twenty-three story structure, facing on 
three streets in the financial and com- 
mercial center of New Orleans, Caron- 
delet. Union and Gravier streets. The 
wings of the building are fourteen 
stories, the central tower rising to a 



height of 355 feet, above the sidewalk. 
The tower is capped with a huge elec- 
tric lantern, which is visible for miles 
over the waterways surrounding the city 
of New Orleans, and has been officially 
charted by the Government as a light- 
house. 

The contract for the building was 
given to George A. Fuller Company of 
New York and New Orleans. The 
architects were Favrot and Livaudais of 
New Orleans and Alfred C. Bossom of 
New York. 

The first floor of the building is in 
the Renaissance style of architecture, 
is sixty feet in height, and is occu- 
pied by the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, the Hibernia Securities Com- 
pany, Inc., being located on the second 
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Main banking room on the opening night, October 15, 1921 




Senior officers’ platform 
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Directors’ room 



floor, with private elevators for the use 
of the latter company. 

The nineteenth floor will be used as 
a lunch room and rest room for all em- 
ployees of the bank. 

As an office building the structure is 
of the most modern arrangement, well 
appointed, and with the latest con- 
veniences and equipment. The wood- 
work and trim of the offices are of ma- 
hogany, and the banking room is fin- 
ished in American walnut, marble and 
bronze. 

MAIN BANKING ROOM 

The main banking room is 170 feet 
by 75 feet, exclusive of the savings de- 
partment, which is a third of the size 
again. In the center of the room is a 
carved marble information space. The 
senior officers occupy a raised platform 
w r ith private elevators to the president’s, 
directors’ and consulting rooms, in ad- 
dition to the conference rooms immedi- 
ately beside them. This platform is 
thirty-five feet long and extends across 
the entire western end of the bank. Al- 



so, adjacent to the Carondelet street 
entrance and the entrance from the ele- 
vator lobby, are officers’ spaces, so that 
in spite of the great size of the bank- 
ing room immediate service is available 
in every department. 

No trouble or expense has been 
spared, or protective precaution omitted 
to make vault protection contain every- 
thing known to the vault engineer’s sci- 
ence, and in addition provision has been 
made so that the vaults can be flooded 
in a few minutes in case of riot or other 
necessity. 

Intercommunication between depart- 
ments and the handling of work with 
economy and expedition have received 
thoughtful study, and the furniture and 
fittings, whether of metal or walnut, all 
have a particular fitness for their posi- 
tion. 

HISTORY OF THE BANK 

“The Hibernia Bank of New Or- 
leans" opened for business in a m ° dcs 
office at 4*7 Camp street. On Ap r ** ’ 
1870, twelve men met in the city an 
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Auditing department in the foreground, the central files are at the left rear, and the 
foreign department at the right rear 



held the first meeting of the board of 
directors of the Hibernia Bank. At 
that time New Orleans had a large 
Irish colony, and the idea prevailed that 
every effort should be made to win the 
confidence of. the new citizens. Such 
names as “Irish-American” or “Anglo- 
American” were contemplated, but a 
final decision was given on “Hibernia” 
as it was more individual and euphoni- 
ous. 

In 1904 a thirteen story building was 
erected, now known as the “Carondelet 
Building.” At first the bank only occu- 
pied a part of the ground floor, but con- 
stantly expanding business made neces- 
sary the addition of more and more 
space, until the new building just com- 
pleted had to be considered. 

COMMUNITY BANKING 

The Hibernia Bank maintains offices 
in the more populous and progressive 
communities of the city. Each of the 
branch offices has a modern, well-ap- 
pointed structure, and is a complete 



bank in itself. They are located 
throughout the city: 

Industrial Branch, A. V. Wheeler, 
manager; Jefferson Branch, W. C. Wil- 
son, manager; Algiers Branch, Charles 
A. Hendricks, manager ; Decatur Street 
Branch, E. F. LeBreton, manager; 
Charles Papini, manager foreign de- 
partment; Dryades Street Branch, 
Philip B. Ruello, manager; Mid-City 
Branch, Ben E. Hanna, manager. 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

The officers of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company are: Hugh McCloskey, 
chairman of board; It. S. Hecht, presi- 
dent; Adolph Katz, vice-president and 
vice-chairman; R. W. Willmot, C. P. 
Ellis, A. P. Howard, F. W. Ellsworth, 
Charles Palfrey, Paul Villere, F. E. 
Riess, R. N. Sims, vice-presidents; 
James H. Kepper, cashier; W. B. Ma- 
chado, R. J. Druhan, William F. Tutt, 
Charles E. Stevens, R. G. Fitzgerald, 
Louis P. Banchet, assistant cashiers; 
Louis V. DeGruy, trust officer; Bruce 
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Baird, manager foreign trade depart- 
ment; G. L. Woolley, manager credit 
department; S. I. Jay, manager savings 
department; L. E. Thoman, safe de- 
posit officer; F. J. Swain, auditor; A. V. 
Wheeler, manager Industrial F ranch; 
W. C. Wilson, manager Jefferson 
Branch; C. A. Henricks, manag-r Al- 
giers Branch; E. F. LeBreton, inrnager 
Decatur Street Branch ; Charles Papini, 
manager foreign department; P. B. Ru- 
ello, manager Dryades Street Branch; 
B. E. Hanna, manager Mid-City 
Branch. 

The officers of the Hibernia Securi- 
ties Company are: R. S. Hecht, presi- 
dent; F. W. Ellsworth, Adolph Katz, 
vice-presidents; A. P. Howard, treas- 
urer; G. L. Woolley, secretary; J. J. 
Farrell, assistant secretary; G. H. Nus- 
loch, sales manager; J, A. Baudean, as- 
sistant sales manager; Harold Schultz, 
manager New York office. 

The directors of the Hibernia Bank 



and Trust Company are: C. E. All- 
geyer, Gus. B. Baldwin, A. Brittin, 

E. J. Caire, R. E. Craig, Jr., H. G. 
Dufour, Peter F. Dunn, C. P. Ellis, 

F. W. Ellsworth, F. W. Evans, J. T. 
Gibbons, Jr., George J.‘ Glover, H. R. 
Gould, R. S. Hecht, Alvin P. Howard, 
Paul F. Jahncke, Adolph Katz, Ferdi- 
nand Katz, Frank L. Levy, Ernest M. 
Loeb, D. B. Martinez, J. J. Manson, 
C. S. Mathews, B. McCloskey, Hugh 
McCloskey, J. S. Otis, E. Overbeck, 
W. L. Richeson, W. P. Simpson, E. G. 
Schlieder, Hugh E. Vincent, Frederic 
Wilbert, R. W. Wilmot, S. Zemurray. 

The directors of the Hibernia Securi- 
ties Company, Inc., are: C. E. Allgeyer, 
C. P. Ellis, F. W. Ellsworth, G. J. 
Glover, H. G. Dufour, R. S. Hecht, 
A. P. Howard, Adolph Katz, E. M. 
Loeb, B. McCloskey, Hugh McCloskey, 
Charles Palfrey, W. P. Simpson, P. H. 
Wilkinson, R. W. Wilmot. 




Ideas and the Modern Banker 



TDEAS are illusive. They come and 

go. Good ideas are a rare article. 

The banker will find a distinctive 
first-aid in the idea file. A reference 
file of ideas which may be gone over 
occasionally and thought about, is of 
distinct value to the busy banking exec- 
utive. 

If each idea, good or bad, is noted 
systematically as it comes up, classified 
and filed, the busy banker may at any 
time put his fingers on valuable data 
which offers immediate opportunity for 
business-building. 

The very act of keeping the file up 
stimulates the thinking out of ideas and 
the desire to find ideas which may be 
useful at some future time. 

It is advisable to do the work your- 
self, since the very act of classifying 
and collating the ideas sometimes pro- 
duces most valuable results. A small 
card index file which takes up but 



twelve inches of space on your desk is 
all that is required, with plenty of plain 
white 3x5 cards on which to jot down 
your ideas. 

Articles by leading authorities and 
experts of the day, on various subjects 
of banking interest, are dealt with in 
the fugitive press, or featured in maga- 
zines or published in book form. If 
there is no concerted plan to collect, 
classify and file an index to such data, 
much of it is lost and forgotten, and 
when it is most wanted cannot be found. 

Ideas are also picked up at business 
clubs, association meetings, talks with 
business men and bankers. 

Some simple arrangement, therefore, 
which enables the banker to preserve his 
own ideas as well as those of others, 
adaptable to his own business problems, 
will give him a valuable first-aid kit for 
business-building not possessed by 
those who fail to recognize its value. 
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The commodious savings department where courteous service is rendered many thousands of 

savings depositors 




The First National Bank in St. Louis 



T HE First National Bank in St. 
Louis, the largest national bank 
west of the Mississippi and one of 
the twelve largest banks in the United 
States, was brought about by the con- 
solidation of three old St. Louis banks, 
in July, 1919, the St. Louis Union 
Bank, Mechanics- American National 
Bank and the Third National Bank, 
which welded together sufficient re- 
sources to create a financial institution 
prepared to meet the increasing de- 
mands of St. Louis, the rapidly growing 
industrial and commercial area of the 
great Mississippi Valley, at the same 
time retaining all those characteristics 
and facilities to make it possible to take 
care of the business and needs of the 
smallest depositor. 

The First National Bank, with its 
affiliated institutions, the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company (trust service) 
and the First National Company (in- 
vestment service) renders a complete 
banking service under one roof. In 
addition to the main floor, it occupies 
six other floors, giving it 107,958 square 
feet in all. 

The main floor is one of the largest 
in the country and beautifully designed. 
The combination of the stately dark 
green marble columns with the rich gold 
tinting of the decorations is an unusual 
and striking departure in bank archi- 
tecture. The impressiveness of the in- 
terior is increased by the artistically de- 
signed lighting fixtures, which are 
placed not only for the convenience of 
bank patrons, but also to bring about 
contrasting values of color combination. 
The walls are dark brown marble and 
the cages are bronze to match. 

The second floor is occupied by the 
executive managers and the affiliated in- 
stitution, the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company ; the third floor, by the transit 
and bookkeeping department ; the 
fourth floor by the auditing and record- 
ing department; the fifth floor by the 
credit, new business and advertising de- 
partments, and the sixth by the indus- 
trial service department. 

The directors' room is also on the 
sixth floor. It is furnished in English 
walnut, with artistic lighting floor and 
ceiling fixtures. The walls are also of 
6 



English walnut to harmonize with the 
furniture. 

The total resources of the First Na- 
tional Bank are over $132,000,000. It 
has forty-one directors who are men of 
ability, prominent and successful in the 
business world, demonstrated leaders in 
many lines of industry, well acquainted 
with the scope of the bank's operations 
and fully cognizant of their responsi- 
bility to the bank's depositors. It has 
forty- two officers who are men of ma- 
ture character and judgment with many 
years of broad banking experience, 
qualified to serve the public successfully 
and satisfactorily. It has 610 employ- 
ees, and its daily transactions average 
more than 81,000. 

The officers of the bank are: N. A. 
McMillan, Walker Hill and F. O. 
Watts, executive managers; F. O. 
Watts, president; Richard S. Hawes, 
W. T. Ravenscroft, Walter W. Smith, 
Frank O. Hicks, F. V. Dubrouillet, Jo- 
seph S. Calfee, C. E. French, E. C. Stu- 
art, M. E. Holderness, J. R. Cooke, 
W. F. Gephart, C. Hobart Chase, Bert 
H. Lang, vice-presidents; Charles L. 
Allen, cashier; E. G. Coffman, D'A. P. 
Cooke, Oliver G. Lucas, H. Haill, A. 
W. Haill, F. C. Hunt, Richard L. King, 
C. B. Schmidt, R. Palmer McElroy, 
James McCleave, Charles Morris, W. C. 
Stauss, L. M. Watts, assistant cash- 
iers; William C. Tompkins, auditor. 

The directors are: N. A. McMillan, 
Walker Hill, Eugene H. Angert, W. C. 
Arthurs, James F. Ballard, Joseph D. 
Bascom, John I. Beggs, William iv. 
Bixby, Robert S. Brookings, August A. 
Busch, L. Ray Carter, B. B. Culver, 
William H. Danforth, John T. Davis, 
F. B. Eiseman, John D. Filley, John 
Fowler, S. H. Fullerton, Warren God- 
dard, Benjamin Gratz, Thomas H. 
West, F. O. Watts, John L. Green, E. 
W. Grove, Jackson Johnson, Robert 
McK. Jones, John B. Kennard, H. H. 
Langenberg, E. K. Ludington, Edw. 
Mallinckrodt, E. D. Nims, H. L. Park- 
er, John F. Shepley, Moses Shoenberg, 
A. J. Siegel, George W. Simmons, Wal- 
lace D. Simmons, M. E. Singleton, 
James E. Smith, J. Clark Streett, M. B. 
Wallace. 
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St Louis Union Trust Company affiliated with the bank 




Investment division, First National Company 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BANKING 
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DIRECTORS’ ROOM 

This directors' room has been called one of the most beautiful business rooms in the United. States. A departure has been made from the ordinary use of a center table 
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utmost convenience and privacy to clients 



Liberty Central Trust Company of St. Louis 



O NE of the oldest banks in St. 
Louis, in fact the second oldest 
bank in Missouri, is the Liberty 
Central Trust Company, having as its 
forebear the German Savings Institu- 
tion, which was incorporated as the 
German Saving Institution by an act 
of the state’s general assembly on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1853. 

The first location of the bank was at 
35 North Main street. In 1857 it 
moved into its own newly erected build- 
ing on the corner of Main and Market 
streets. Meanwhile the center of the 
business community of St. Louis had 
been gradually moving toward the 
north and west, and the bank moved in- 
to new quarters in the Merchants Ex- 
change Building, at the corner of Third 
and Pine streets. There it remained 
until 1893, when it moved into the new 
Planters Hotel Building on the corner 
of Fourth and Pine streets. 

In the early part of 1912 the bank 
negotiated a ninety-nine-year optional 
lease on the southeast corner of Broad- 
way and Pine streets and laid the cor- 
nerstone of a new building, where it 
remained until its recent consolidation. 

The bank now occupies the south- 
west corner of Broadway and Olive, in 
its own building, one of the largest 
business blocks in St. Louis. 

During these years the capital was 
increased at various times to meet the 
growing business until finally the bank 
has become one of the largest and saf- 
est west of the Mississippi, with a cap- 
ital of $3,000,000, a surplus of $1,000,- 
000 and total resources of $50,000,000. 

At the time of the World War the 
old name of the institution was dropped 
and it became the Liberty Bank. In 
January, 1921, the Liberty Bank con- 
solidated with the Central National 
Bank, with the new name of the Lib- 
erty Central Trust Company. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BANKING 
QUARTERS 

On the first floor of the building the 
savings department occupies the south- 
west comer. The offices on either side 
of the Broadway entrance are occupied 



by officers of the bank. With the pres- 
ident's office these extend to the Olive 
street entrance. The directors’ room, 
done in paneled English, is on the third 
floor, as is the lunch room, which seats 
92 persons. 

Simplicity of decoration and ar- 
rangement characterizes all the depart- 
ments. The walls are of clear-face Ten- 
nessee marble. The bond department 
occupies the Olive street side of the sec- 
ond floor, and, with the exception of 
the cashier’s cage, is divided by low 
marble walls. Down the central corri- 
dor from this department is the trust 
department, enclosed with the same low 
walls. 

The safe deposit department is in the 
basement, reached by a marble stair- 
case or elevator from the main banking 
room. Around the walls of the room 
are the coupon booths, including rooms 
for the accommodation of more than 
one person, and committee consultation 
rooms. 

The vault is constructed of 24-inch 
reinforced concrete, with an inside lin- 
ing of 1 1/2-inch steel plates, including 
a l/o"* nc h layer of five-ply non-drillable 
chrome steel, making it absolutely fire- 
proof and theftproof. The inside of the 
vault is of highly polished steel, pan- 
eled on the ceiling. There are 3500 
safe deposit boxes installed, and the 
vault has a maximum capacity of fifteen 
thousand. 

OFFICERS OF THE BANK 

The present officers of the bank are: 
J. L. Johnston, president; H. Hunicke, 
M. R. Sturtevant, T. E. Newcomer, E. 
Barklage, R. R. Clabaugh, Jacob Ber- 
ger, W. C. Connett, J. J. Frey, William 
C. Uhri, Louis frusz, Ch. A. Lemp, vice- 
presidents; J. M. Garesche, R. P. Titus, 
Alex. M. Lewis, J. M. Curlee, H. M. 
Berger, E. L. Slocum, W. A. Gor- 
don, assistant vice-presidents; Erastus 
Wells, secretary; A. N. Kingsbury, 
cashier; C. B. Trigg, J. N. Sommer, 
H. F. Rein, assistant cashiers; E. P. 
Harrington, auditor; J. J. Scherrer, 
manager safe deposit department ; H. J. 
Miller, assistant trust officer. 
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J. L. JOHNSTON 

President Liberty Central Trust Company, St. Louis 



A T the head of the Liberty Central Trust Company is J. L. 

Johnston, a native of Kentucky. He was born in Louisville in 
1886 and is one of the youngest presidents of a banking institution 
the size of the Liberty Central Trust Company. As a young man ho 
entered the employ of the Hass- Johnston Banking Company of 
Ashland, Mo., now the Bank of Ashland, and in 1905, when only 
twenty years old, was elected cashier of the bank and served in 
that capacity for two years. 

In 1907 he went to Muskogee, Okla., as first vice-president and 
director of the First National Bank. In 1910 he went to Kansas 
City and assisted in the organization of the National Reserve Bank, 
and served as cashier and director. In February, 1915, Mr. John- 
ston went to St. Louis os vice-president of the German Savings 
Institution, and on October 28, 1916, he was elected president of the 
German Savings Institution. 

Mr. Johnston is now vice-president of the St. Louis Clearing-House 
Association, a member of the board of directors and executive 
committee of the Missouri State Life Insurance Company, and also 
a member of the board of directors of the Phillips Petroleum 
Company. 
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MAIN BANKING BOOM 

This view taken from the Olive street entrance shows the stairway to the safe deposit vaults on the left 
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View of the banking room looking toward the southeast corner 



Savings department, southwest comer of banking room 
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Board of directors’ room 
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ENTRANCE TO THE SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 

This marble staircase leads from the center of the main banking room to the safe deposit vaults 

in the basement 
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Safe deposit department. Liberty Central Trust Company 




'Entrance to 



the safe deposit vault, Liberty Central Trust Company 
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Italian Discount and Trust Company, New York 



The Italian Discount and Trust Company 
Resumes Business 



A MOST commendable occurrence 
in New York banking circles 
was the successful resumption 
of business on February 15 last of the 
Italian Discount and Trust Company, 
which had been closed since December 
29 last, as a result of the failure of its 
parent bank, the Banca Italiana di 
Scon to, Rome, Italy, which closed its 
doors on the same date, thereby closing 
nearly two hundred branches scattered 
throughout the world. The closing of 
the Banca di Sconto marked one of the 
large failures in international banking 
circles in recent years. 

Instead of admitting that the Italian 
Discount and Trust Company w f as a 
failure, its officers set about to rehabili- 
tate their institution, according to Mr. 
Potter, the vice-president representing 
American interests. This task seemed 
almost hopeless, as the Italian Discount 
and Trust Company had on deposit 
with the Banca Italiana di Sconto the 
equivalent of almost six million dollars 
in lire, representing the majority of 
savings of all their Italian depositors. 



while the Banca Italiana di Sconto had 
only three million dollars on deposit with 
the Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany. The problem of the officers was 
to have the Banca Italiana di Sconto 
receivers release some one hundred 
and thirty million lire to the Italian 
Discount and Trust Company or have 
some other Italian institution assume 
the liabilities of the Banca Italiana di 
Sconto to the Italian Discount and 
Trust Company. Both of these plans 
seemed well nigh impossible, as the 
first meant giving a preference to the 
Italian Discount and Trust Company 
over all their branches and the second 
meant some other Italian institution as- 
suming an almost certain loss merely 
from a standpoint of patriotism to Ital- 
ian American depositors. 

Fortunately, E. Gerli, president of 
the Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany, and one of the most distinguished 
Italians in America, was in Italy when 
the bank suspended and, due to his un- 
ceasing efforts in Rome together with 
those of the officers of the bank in Amer- 
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JULIAN W. POTTER 
Vice-president 



GIOVANNI GIRARDON 
Vice-president 




Main banking room and officers’ quarters 
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ica, the Banca d'ltalia, which is the 
largest of the three Government banks 
of issue for the Kingdom of Italy, patri- 
otically assumed the liabilities of the 
Banca Italiana di Sconto and made 
available all the funds held by them 
which belonged to the Italian Discount 
and Trust Company of New York, 
thereby permitting the American' insti- 
tution to reopen with its capital and 
surplus of $1,500,000 unimpaired. In 
the meantime the local officers had suc- 
ceeded in liquidating practically all of 
the bank's loans, and their opening 
statement showed more than $11,000,- 
000 in cash to meet $9,000,000 of de- 
posits. The company has now severed 
relations with the Banca Italiana di 
Sconto, and is doing its Italian business 
with the Banca d'ltalia. 

The Italian Discount and Trust 
Company was established on Armistice 
Day by an American banking firm and 



the Banca Italiana di Sconto of Rome. 
Julian W. Potter represented the Amer- 
ican stockholders as vice-president, and 
Giovanni Girardon represented the 
Banca Italiana di Sconto interests as 
vice-president. Under their able man- 
agement the bank made great prog- 
ress. In April, 1921, the Amer- 
ican stockholders sold their interest in 
the Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany. 

The unfailing confidence of the de- 
positors was another remarkable phase 
of the situation, as evidenced by the 
lack of large withdrawals and the de- 
positing of substantial new funds, and 
it is freely predicted that the ability 
and resourcefulness of its present offi- 
cers, who have pulled it through the 
crisis, will make the Italian Discount 
and Trust Company again one of the 
leading Italian banks in America. 




The Security National Bank Savings and 
Trust Company of St. Louis 

• By J. Lionberger Davis 

Chairman of the Board 



T HE Security National Bank Sav- 
ings and Trust Company of St. 
Louis is a new type of national 
bank which has been organized to meet 
the growing demand of those who want 
to deposit their money in a bank which 
makes no commercial loans, but safe- 
guards its depositors by investing its 
own funds and all of its deposits only 
in high grade securities which are suit- 
able for trust and savings bank funds. 

The fundamental principle of the 
bank is to render specialized service to 
those who want to save, with the great- 
est possible safeguards; invest wisely, 
with the greatest security ; and put their 
property, while they are alive and can 
observe or participate in its manage- 
ment, in such shape that they may enjoy 
it during their own lives, and give it 



permanent form for the benefit of those 
who follow them. 

The capital and surplus of the bank 
and all of its deposits, except cash and 
other reserves, will be invested in high 
grade securities which are suitable for 
the investment of trust and savings bank 
funds. A list of these investments will 
be published from time to time for the 
information of stockholders and depos- 
itors. The prevailing rates of interest 
will be paid on savings accounts of any 
amount; and on checking-accounts of 
over $500 average balance. The bank 
will accept time deposits and issue cer- 
tificates therefor and will sell foreign 
exchange and travelers' checks and issue 
letters of credit. 

No commercial loans will be made; 
and no collateral loans, except upon se- 
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curities of the same kind and grade as 
the bank would purchase for its own 
account. No loans will be made to any 
director, officer or employee of the 
bank; and no securities will be pur- 
chased directly or indirectly from any 
director, officer, employee or stockhold- 
er of the bank. 

The bank will take part in no promo- 
tions and will have no interest of any 
character which will prevent it or its 
officers and directors from giving sound 
and unbiased advice and service to its 
patrons. 

The bank will specialize in the fol- 
lowing investment and trust services: 
investment advice in the purchase and 
sale of securities for its patrons; cus- 
todian for the safekeeping of securities, 
collecting the income therefrom, render- 
ing statements and remitting such in- 
come at stated periods; agent and trus- 
tee for the living who wish to create an 
estate and observe and participate in its 
management during their own lives ; ex- 
ecutors and administrator for the ad- 
ministration of testamentary trusts; 
continuous service for heirs — the bank 
will continue to serve the beneficiaries 
of the deceased either as trustee under 
the terms of a will or as agent of such 
beneficiaries by voluntary agreement. 

Any service which the bank can ren- 
der to those who are savers and inves- 
tors will be offered on reasonable terms 
so that its patrons may accumulate cap- 
ital and create a fund which, when wise- 
ly invested, will enable them to look for- 
ward to the “rainy day" or to the time 
when their house must be in order be- 
fore their active life ceases. The bank 
will not offer or perform legal services 
because its directors believe that a bank 
is a financial institution and should con- 
fine its activities to financial service. 

The investment committee, consisting 
at present of the following directors: 
J. Lionberger Davis, Byron W. Moser, 
Fred L. Denby, George F. Steedman, 
Joseph W. Lewis, Louis H. Waltke and 
L. Guy Blackmer, will pass on all in- 
vestments of the bank and its patrons. 

The following investment rules have 
been adopted by the board of directors : 

1. The first and all-important is ab- 
solute security of principal. 



2. Buy only from a reputable, expe- 
rienced bond house ; and buy — do not let 
let anyone sell to you. 

Study general conditions affect- 
ing interest rates and classes of securi- 
ties, and do not hesitate to sell what 
you would not at the time buy. 

4. Diversify investments, when pos- 
sible, both in character and geograph- 
ical distribution, and buy seasoned 
bonds rather than new issues. Do not 
invest in multiples of more than $25,000 
for the present. 

5. Buy bonds of the United States 
and bonds guaranteed unconditionally 
by the United States. 

6. Buy no municipal bonds of any 
state, county or city which has not a 
good record — no matter what the 
temptation may be. Buy no bonds of 
cities with less than 20,000 population, 
unless they are suburbs adjacent to 
large and growing cities. Buy no bonds 
of any city which is losing population, 
and refer to the United States Census 
reports for this information. Buy no 
state, county or city bonds if the non- 
income producing debt exceeds, or may 
by law exceed, 10 per cent, of the as- 
sessed valuation and avoid bonds of 
counties and cities which are dependent 
on one crop or industry. Buy no coun- 
ty bonds unless the population is over 
20,000. Buy all other state,* county and 
municipal bonds; but watch them and 
periodically check up statements relat- 
ing thereto to see that their fiscal prac- 
tices are sound. Compare assessed val- 
uations from time to time to see if there 
are any unusual changes. 

7. Buy only the highest grade rail- 
road, public utility or industrial bonds; 
and then only listed or quoted securi- 
ties. See that there are strong issues 
of junior securities behind the bonds 
you buy and that there is as much stock 
(on which dividends have been paid for 
at least two consecutive years) as bonds 
outstanding. Buy bonds issued under 
closed mortgages only, unless restric- 
tions are sufficiently sound with respect 
of further issue. Buy bonds of only 
the strong railroads (following the rules 
of the Massachusetts, New York and 
Connecticut Savings Bank Laws) and 
of only the strong utilities serving 
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larger cities. For the present avoid 
street railway bonds and industrial 
bonds. 

8. When offerings are made, have 
them presented in writing; and, before 
buying, detach names of sellers so that 
after you have made sure that the bonds 
are absolutely sound you will consider 
price, interest-rate and yield only. 

9. Do not let bond salesmen talk to 
you. Do your own. thinking, which, 
however little your experience, is more 
than you can expect from a man who 
wants to sell bonds on a commission. 

10. If in doubt about a bond, ask 



two good disinterested bond houses 
about it, and if both do not agree that 
the bond is absolutely sound and safe, 
let it go. Remember always that you 
are performing a sacred trust. Consid- 
er the money you invest as the last 
funds of your wife, mother or sister — 
all they will have for their support. 

The new bank is at Eighth street be- 
tween Olive and Locust streets in St. 
Louis. The officers are: J. Lionberger 
Davis, chairman of the board; Byron 
W. Moser, president; Fred L. Denby, 
vice-president and cashier; Leo J. 
Quinn, assistant cashier. 



£6 



Some Bank Credit Problems 



QUESTION : In analyzing a finan- 
cial statement, how do you consider 
fixed charges such as interest on bonded 
debt, short term serial note payments 
and interest, and sinking fund require- 
ments? — W. M. B. 

ANSWER: It is indeed very important 
that all fixed charges such as you mention 
which are payable within twelve months 
from statement date be included among the 
quick liabilities or the proper notation made 
elsewhere. Mortgage or other bonded in- 
debtedness which does not become due for 
a period of years is, of course, considered a 
slow asset and has no particular bearing on 
current working capital against which bank 
lines are based. The interest on this bond- 
ed indebtedness for the coming year, how- 
ever, is a very quick liability, and if the full 
amount is not included with the liabilities 
on the statement, notation of the coming 
payment should be made on the back of the 
statement analysis form and given due con- 
sideration when analyzing the statement. 

Short term serial notes maturing within 
the current year are also a quick liability, 
as well as the interest on the total issue. 
The balance of the issue, maturing in later 
years, may be considered as slow unless it 
’is evident that the company will have some 
serious difficulty in making payment or sat- 
isfactorily refunding the notes. If the in- 
terest on all of these notes for the coming 
year is not included with the liabilities on 
the statement, due notation should likewise 
be made on the back of the analysis form 
as before mentioned. 

Sinking fund requirements for the current 



year are a quick asset and should not be 
overlooked when setting up the statement 
or when making an analyzation. In this 
connection it is well to compare fixed 
charges, such as described, with net earn- 
ings for the past year or with average earn- 
ings. If such charges have been but barely 
earned, there is the possibility that sooner 
or later the company may have a poor year, 
certain charges not paid, and as a result 
foreclosure proceeding brought by certain 
bond or note holders. 

Where there is a note or bond issue, an- 
other important point of consideration is to 
ascertain whether or not the indenture un- 
der which these securities have been issued 
requires or demands at all times a certain 
relationship between net current assets and 
bonded indebtedness. Such covenants are 
often very attractive and necessary to the 
bondholders, but are points of grave consid- 
eration to the bankers which are extending 
accommodation to the company on straight 
paper. An illustration of this point may 
be found in the affairs of a well known com- 
pany which is now in the hands of receivers. 
The indenture in this case stipulated that 
the net quick assets should at all times 
equal or exceed the bonded debt and in case 
of failure to maintain this relationship the 
bondholders had the right to foreclose. For 
some years after the bonds were issued the 
company made progress and the banks con- 
tinued to accommodate it in large sized 
amounts. After the war, however, when 
conditions were not so propitious and every- 
one was feeling the effects of inflation and 
subsequent deflation, the net current assets 
of this company fell slightly below the 
bonded indebtedness, and although the cur- 
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rent assets were approximately ten times 
current liabilities and sales had increased, 
the bondholders took action and a receiver- 
ship followed. 

Judging from the foregoing, it can be 
seen that fixed charges of all kinds should 
be given very careful consideration by the 
bank credit man, and also the important 
features of the bond indenture should be 
kept in a prominent place in the credit 
folder. 

QUESTION : Is the paper of a com- 
pany having a surplus considerably in 
excess of its paid-in capital considered 
a proper banking risk, and if not please 
state reasons? — F. G. L. 

ANSWER: The mere fact that a com- 
pany’s surplus is larger than its capital is 
in itself hardly a cause for criticism. In 
these days of tremendous deflation, when so 
often a sudden fall in prices and consequent 
inventory depreciation have wiped out a 
company’s surplus almost entirely, a strong 
showing in this particular is usually looked 
upon as a favorable sign. It must be re- 
membered that there may be some particular 
reason for allowing surplus to increase to a 
larger size than the capital stock. For in- 
stance, it may be that the capital stock tax 
in the state of incorporation is very high, 
and for this reason the amount of actual 
invested capital is kept at a small figure. 
Or it may oe that the stock of the corpo- 
ration in question is closely held, perhaps 
exclusively by the members of one family, 
and that these have no desire or reason for 
extending the capital to larger proportions. 

It must also be remembered that a large 
surplus is often an evidence of good earning 
power. Every company which is well man- 
aged should in normal times be able to earn 
more than the actual requirements for cur- 
rent and fixed charges and dividends, and 
as a result the gradual increase in surplus 
earnings may in time mount into a large fig- 
ure and possibly overshadow the original 
paid-in capital. Of course, if surplus is in- 
creased merely by appreciation of real es- 
tate and propertv through a re-appraisal, 
by the insertion of good will or because of 
other bookkeeping entries, the increase in 
surplus will represent simply an inflation of 
already existing values, and will not be the 
result of any increased or accumulated earn- 
ing power by the corporation in auestion. 

The reasons that cause a very large sur- 
plus sometimes to be regarded as a danger 
signal are as follows: It is claimed that with 
this condition existent, it is quite possible 
for the directors or the majority stockholder 
of a company to suddenly declare unusually 
large dividends and by this means diminish 
or impair the concern’s surplus to such an 
extent that it may be in danger of becoming 
insolvent It is argued that directors can- 
not legally pay dividends from capital or 
impair capital by paying dividends from 



unearned surplus, but there is nothing to 
prevent them from making large payments 
from earned surplus. While this conten- 
tion is true it must be remembered that 
surplus is not by any means entirely cash, 
but is represented by cash, merchandise, 
receivables and other assets, and only by 
converting a large portion of these items 
into casn could a concern’s surplus be paid 
out in dividends. Of course, this might be 
done in one way or another, but, generally 
speaking, a bank would not be doing busi- 
ness with a company whose moral risk could 
be so subjected to doubt. Again, there 
would ordinarily be little to be gained by 
paying out excessive dividends with the evi- 
dent intent of wrecking the business, and 
could the intent be proven the directors 
would no doubt be held legally responsible 
for their action and be obliged to make re- 
payment. One or two instances come to 
mind at this time, especially that of a well 
known railroad, where directors were made 
to repay a large sum because of their ille- 
gal action relative to dividends. 

In order to obviate the danger of any 
such contingency arising it is generally con- 
ceded that banks should require the endorse- 
ments of the principal parties at interest 
when extending accommodation. Not only 
should the banker know the worth of these 
endorsements as well as something about 
the other interests and activities of the en- 
dorsers, but he should, of course, have a full 
knowledge of the ability and experience of 
the management, conditions in the line, pros- 
pects for future success, et cetera. It is 
needless to say that if the endorsers are 
actively engaged in the management of the 
business the risk is possibly a better one 
than if they are connected with various en- 
terprises and consequently not as vitally 
interested in the success of the particular 
business. 

Everything else being equal, bankers 
would, on the whole, no doubt, prefer to 
see a surplus of moderate size yet one which 
reflects a good earning power and would 
care for contingencies and losses, without 
permitting capital to become impaired. 

QUESTION: If receivables are dis- 
counted by a concern at its bank, should 
mention of this financing be shown in 
the balance sheet, or should merely a 
notation be made at the bottom of the 
statement setting forth this contingent 
liability? — It. L. D. 

ANSWER: It is immaterial as to which 
method is followed if the fact that receiv- 
ables have been discounted is clearly set 
forth somewhere on the face of the state- 
ment form. When referring to receivables 
in this question we assume that you refer to 
notes receivable and trade acceptances, as 
these are the kinds of trade paper which 
may be discounted. Accounts receivable rep- 
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resent open book accounts, and the seller 
or creditor has ,no actual notes or written 
negotiable promises of payment. He, there- 
fore, cannot discount accounts receivable at 
his bank, although he can, of course, assign 
them in certain directions should he so de- 
sire. 

The two methods of indicating on a state- 
ment that receivables have been discounted 
are as follows: First, to show with the as- 
sets both the full amount of receivables ow- 
ing and the amount discounted, and to ex- 
tend the remainder or the amount still 
owned as an actual quick asset; second, to 
include with the assets merely the remain- 
der of those not discounted, and to mention 
in a footnote that certain bills have been 
discounted and not yet paid. 

The discounting of receivables never cre- 
ates a direct liability and hence the amount 
under discount cannot accurately be placed 
with accounts of bills payable on the liabil- 
ity side of the statement. In other words, a 
mere shifting of assets takes place, the item 
of cash being increased and that of receiv- 
ables lowered. No direct liability is in- 
curred as, for example, when borrowings 
from a bank are made on straight paper and 
actual direct promissory notes given. 

The discounting of receivables, however, 
creates a contingent liability due to the fact 
that while they will no doubt be paid by the 
makers, there is a possibility that they may 
not, in which event the concern discounting 
them will be responsible to the bank for 
payment. As there is no offsetting entry 
for such a contingent liability, it is cus- 
tomary to set forth this contingency as 
above mentioned. 

It is always well for a banker to ascertain 
(by direct questioning or otherwise) as to 
whether a customer has any contingent lia- 
bilities on statement date or in fact at any 
other time during the year. Some customers 
neglect to mention these matters, either will- 
fully or because of ignorance as to their 
importance, and it is, therefore, up to the 
banker to look into the matter. For exam- 
ple, certain concerns may have contingent 
liabilities throughout most of the year, yet 
will clean these up at statement time and 
can consequently answer that they have no 
contingent liabilities on statement date. If 
the banker does not go further in his ques- 
tioning, therefore, he may overlook some 
important matters which will have quite a 
direct bearing on the credit risk. 

The question as to whether receivables 
should or should not be discounted is one 
which is often discussed among bankers. 
Generally speaking, there seems to be no 
serious reason why receivables should not be 
discounted, as the borrower obtains addi- 
tional working capital. Most concerns, how- 



ever, obtain the major portion of their funds 
from the discounting of their own promis- 
sory notes, and the discounting of receiv- 
ables is confined to emergency borrowings 
and is more or less infrequent. In some 
kinds of business, of course, many trade 
acceptances and notes are received, and in 
such cases bank lines of accommodation 
might be almost entirely based on receiv- 
ables. 

From the banker’s viewpoint there is like- 
wise no great objection to the discounting 
of receivables, as such paper is two name 
and possibly somewhat safer than the usual 
single name paper. The desirability of re- 
ceiving such paper depends somewhat on the 
treatment of the banks concerned. In other 
words, it would be unfair for one bank to 
obtain receivables entirely whereas another 
bank having the account was accommodat- 
ing the concern only on straight paper. The 
second bank would be basing its accommo- 
dation upon the concern’s current asset po- 
sition and this position might be more or 
less undermined by the discounting of a 
large amount of receivables. 

Some houses not only use the borrowing 
facilities of their banks, but also sell part 
or all of their receivables and open accounts 
to what are known as discount companies 
or commercial bankers, and often at high 
rates of interest. Where this practice is 
followed it is quite evident that the borrow- 
er is trading a little too actively for the 
amount of capital involved, and the matter 
should be watched carefully so that the con- 
cern in question will not become over ex- 
tended. The ordinary purpose of bank bor- 
rowing is to enable the business man to 
carry his receivables and to buy and make 
up goods for sale. If too large an amount 
of business or trading is done for the 
amount of actual invested capital, the banks 
having the account may find that their 
funds are being used in the capacity of 
permanent rather than temporary capital 
and when they wish to withdraw later on 
may be unable to do so. 



The Bankers Magazine has secured the serv- 
ices of a capable Dank credit man to answer 
the Inquiries of readers on current problems of 
the credit manager. Questions of general in- 
terest to credit men and bankers will be an- 
swered and only the Initials of the person ask- 
ing the question will be used. In case tile ques- 
tion is not one of particular interest tb bank 
credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered 
intelligently, it is requested that they be direct 
and to the point but that sufficient necessary 
detail be included to enable the editor to draw 
the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor. Bank Credit Problems, 
The Bankers Magazine, 253 Broadway, New 
York. — Editor. 
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Review of the Month 

The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 



T HE attacks of the agricultural 
bloc in Congress upon the admin- 
istration of the Federal Reserve 
System and the effort to obtain by legis- 
lation special recognition for the farm- 
er interests in the personnel of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board constitute a grave 
menace to the services of the Federal 
Reserve System and, in consequence, a 
menace to the country’s welfare/' de- 
clares ‘‘The Guaranty Survey” of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 
The survey continues: 

While the proposed legislation in its most 
dangerous form, that of explicitly requiring 
the President to appoint a farmer to the 
Reserve Board, has been modified, the sub- 
stitute, which has been passed by the Sen- 
ate and which increases the membership of 
the Board on the reported understanding 
that a farmer will receive the appointment, 
does not disguise the purpose of the agri- 
cultural interests to secure special treat- 
ment. 

While there is validity in the contention 
of the farmers that the operation of eco- 
nomic forces at. present reacts unfavorably 
on their position, it is clear that the course 
now being pursued in Congress will not 
only fail to alleviate the adverse situation 
but will render it more complex and diffi- 
cult of correction. Any attempt in contra- 
vention of economic laws, in this case as 
regards money and credit in relation to the 
agriculturists, to secure the advantage of 
special interests must inevitably arouse false 
hopes and delay .necessary adjustments in 
accordance with sound economic principles. 
Moreover, the placing of a “dirt” farmer on 
the governing Doard of the national bank- 
ing system cannot serve the agriculturists 
as a medium for solving their problems. 
The Federal Reserve Board, the Advisory 



Council of the Board, and numerous stu- 
dents of banking practice and principles 
have repeatedly cited incontrovertible evi- 
dence that the agricultural districts have not 
been discriminated against in the matter of 
granting credit. The report of the Con- 
gressional Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry contains further supporting data. 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM’S COOPERATION 



That the Reserve banks have cooperated 
in extending assistance to farmers with un- 
stinted liberality is indicated by the fact 
that, contrary to the statement that credit 
to the farmers was withdrawn during the 
fall of 1920, the Reserve banks in industrial 
centers were advancing approximately $200,- 
000,000 to the Reserve banks in the agricul- 
tural districts in November of that year, 
when loans were at the peak. In other 
words, when the Reserve banks in the essen- 
tially agricultural districts, in consequence 
of liberal aid to farmers, were endangering 
their gold reserves, they were permitted to 
borrow (from the East) to maintain their 
reserve positions. 

From the first week of May, 1920, to the 
last week of April, 1921, the loans of the 
Federal Reserve System to member banks 
in non -agricultural districts decreased more 
than 28 per cent., and loans in semi-agricul- 
tural districts remained practically station- 
ary. Loans to member banks in agricul- 
tural sections, on the other hand, increased 
by more than half in the same period. An- 
swer to the criticism that the Federal Re- 
serve Board has authorized or allowed the 
lending to speculative interests in the 
eastern financial centers of funds which 
should have been used for purposes of agri- 
cultural development in the West need take 
no other course than a reference to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. 

The Federal Reserve Board has no money 
to lend and is not, itself, engaged in prac- 
tical banking. The Board is the supervis- 
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ing body of the Reserve banks, whose gov- 
erning bodies themselves have the discretion 
to discount the paper of their member 
banks, in the West and South as well as in 
the East, so long as this paper originates 
in bona fide transactions and meets the 
other requirements as regards maturity, 
etc., as defined in the Federal Reserve Act 

The most significant feature of the effort 
to impair the integrity of the Reserve Board 
is perhaps the fact that it is an exemplifica- 
tion of the potentialities of a class legisla- 
tive movement. Whereas the farmers seem 
to believe that they are achieving a “vic- 
tory,” though it in no wise gives them con- 
trol over the fundamental factors which un- 
derlie the depressed state of their industry, 
the responsible group in Congress has se- 
cured a degree of power and prestige which 
does not augur well in view of impending 
legislation. The most objectionable features 
of the emergency tariff act are the outcome 
of this influence, which has also been largely 
responsible for the enactment of an econom- 
ically unsound tax law that is constricting 
business and commercial initiative and from 
which the farmers as a class suffer fully as 
much as any other element. Uncurbed, such 
powerful interests may go to still further 
lengths with dangerous legislation. 

CLASS LEGISLATION 

The present class agitation in many re- 
spects is not unlike tnat which developed 
during the agrarian movement which was 
initiated soon after the Civil War and which 
culminated in the nineties, with attempts to 
force a “sufficient” issue of Government pa- 
per money, the abolition of national banks, 
and a revision of the tariff dictated by nar- 
row class interests. In a period in which 
economic forces are unsettled and are seek- 
ing to find proper relationships, a lack of 
understanding of the fundamental elements 
in the situation is not uncommon. A con- 
certed movement based on a misconception 
of the causes and the remedies for such a 
situation oftentimes may gain considerable 
headway and result in unsound legislation 
before its dangers are realized and correc- 
tive action is undertaken. The experience 
of the past should teach the farmers that 
their prosperity cannot be effected apart 
from the readjustment which the whole 
world is striving for and that it can be re- 
stored only when the causes of the general 
maladjustment are recognized and means 
found to eliminate them. 

DISTURBANCE IS WORLD-WIDE 

By now it should be fully understood that 
the depression is not confined to this coun- 
try, but is world-wide. A general but un- 
even decline in prices and involuntary unem- 
ployment have resulted in a reduction of the 
purchasing power of most classes of con- 
sumers. ft is this world-wide industrial and 
commercial disturbance, rather than re- 



stricted credit, that constitutes the heart of 
the farmers* problem. 

Largely because prices of farm products 
have declined further from the peak levels 
of 1920 than many other prices, the condi- 
tion of the agricultural industry is acute and 
requires, perhaps, special treatment. The 
farmer’s land represents a large capital in- 
vestment relative to output and his chief 
cost of operation is labor cost. The farmer’s 
turnover is infrequent compared with that 
of the manufacturer, who, moreover, when 
he finds costs mounting or his market dimin- 
ishing in absorptive power, may generally 
suspend or curtail production with relatively 
less loss than can the farmer. The farmer’s 
annual crop, usually a single commodity, on 
the other hand, is his one source of profit 
Generally speaking, he must continue to pro- 
duce, and frequently he must even sell on 
an over-produced market 

The peculiarities of the farmer’s position, 
then, require consideration. Federal Land 
Banks have already been established with 
broad lending powers. Joint Stock Land 
Banks serve exclusively rural communities; 
and the activities of the War Finance Cor- 
poration are largely in behalf of the farm- 
ing and stock-raising interests. Moreover, 
before these institutions were created, the 
Federal Reserve Act recognized the fact 
that the farmer requires more time to pro- 
duce and market nis crop than does the 
manufacturer to market his product by 
making six months’ agricultural and live- 
stock paper eligible for rediscount, as 
against eligible maturities of only ninety 
days for other paper. 

Other possible aids are available, but are 
largely overlooked by the farmer himself. 
The great body of state banks, about 20,000, 
forming approximately two-thirds of the 
total banks of the country, a great many of 
them in the South and the West, declined to 
join the Federal Reserve System in which 
they would have the opportunity of redis- 
counting the farmers* paper. Furthermore, 
inasmuch as the member banks, and not 
the Reserve banks, lend to the farmers, and 
criticism of credit allocation should be di- 
rected toward the member banks in the 
agricultural regions — the farmers’ own 

banks. 

THE BETTER COURSE 

Further remedial measures, free from the 
influence of political self-interest, are in 
prospect. The Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry is considering a plan which 
contemplates broadening the facilities of 
Federal Land Banks for aiding the agricul- 
tural sections. It purposes to increase the 
powers of these banks by permitting them 
to discount agricultural or live stock paper 
with maturities of from six months to three 
years, and to make this paper eligible for 
rediscount with Federal Reserve Banks, 
when its maturity is six months or less. 

It is through supporting such propositions 
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In the Center of Things: 



A large bank in a large business cen- 
ter ; located in the valley metropolis 
that marks the crossroads of conti- 
nental rail and river traffic. 
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of 64 years’ experience — of accurate, 
rapid service in seven departments, all 
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not expressible in figures have at- 
tracted to us as patrons some of the 
most important banks in the territory 
we serve. 
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as these that the farmers will derive the 
most immediate and lasting good, rather 
than by encouraging an attack upon the 
Federal Reserve Board and attempting to 
make it subservient to their special inter- 
ests. Neither the farmers nor any other 
economic group can gain by destroying the 
bases of independent action by the Federal 
Reserve Board. If one powerful economic 
group may rightly insist upon representa- 
tion on the Board, in its own interest, any 
other group may with equal propriety de- 
mand a like advantage. The full effeetive^ 
n ess of a great banking system like ours can 
be preserved only if it is administered in 
behalf of the common good, not of class 
interests. 

The immediate problem that concerns the 
preservation of the Federal Reserve System 
unhampered by selfish motives is best 
summed up in the Advisory Council’s state- 
ment of the cardinal principles of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. These are that the 
System should, first, maintain its character 
as a reserve system and keep its assets “safe 
and liquid”; and, second, the independence 
of the Board must be “strengthened and 
protected” by obtaining the services of men 
of the highest intelligence and integrity, free 
from political or other selfish influences. 



QUESTIONNAIRE ANSWER8 ENCOURAGING 



“It is encouraging that 70 per cent, 
of our correspondents describe the gen- 
eral situation as ‘fair/ ” says a special 
report on business conditions, issued by 
the Liberty Central Trust Company, St. 
Louis. 

“Questionnaires were sent to banks in 
southern Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, and the report 
voices the composite opinion of some 
200 authorities whose daily duties re- 
quire close knowledge of the facts." 

Excerpts from the report follow: 



In considering the data as compiled, we 
should bear in mind the distinction between 
fundamental business barometers and local 
conditions. We firmly believe that the worst 
of the depression is over. Farmers, on the 
other hand, having in many cases sold their 
crops at a loss, may properly be excused if 
they sometimes regard the future with 
doubt, and accept nothing as true until it 
be proven in concrete form. Even though 
the “glass” may read “fair” for tomorrow, 
the weather at present, in spots, is still 
cloudy. 
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Considering the above, the high percen- 
tage of “fair” replies is said to be a very 
favorable omen, without attempting to dis- 
count the fact that the situation admits of 
improvement. 

A substantial proportion of our reports 
state that conditions are better than they 
were six months ago. This is particularly 
true of the South, wherever even a fair 
crop of cotton was harvested. The unex- 
pected rise in price spells the reason. 

The 1921 harvest enabled a good many 
farmers to liquidate, but comparatively few 
succeeded in making any money. About a 
sixth of the reports received, coming mainly 
from 'lexas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, indi- 
cate that as a rule the farmers did better 
than break even. 

Cotton was a more successful crop, from 
a financial standpoint, than corn or wheat. 
Sixty per cent, of the replies state that cot- 
ton paid some profit, ana about 15 per cent, 
additional assert that the producer broke 
even. Corn made a better record than 
wheat, due to the fact that it often made 
money when fed to stock. Rice seems to 
have paid expenses at least, and in some 
cases w’as profitable. 

The principal industries are usually in 
no better than “fair” condition. This ap- 
plies to coal mining, lumbering, lumber man- 
ufactures, lead and zinc, building and live 
stock. In each case a few reports say 
“good,” with the remainder divided quite 
evenly between “fair” and “poor.” In this 
respect, the situation is reasonably uniform 
over the territory. Coal mining, however, is 
better in Missouri than in the more impor- 
tant producing sections. Building activity 
seems to be least in our own state and best 
in Illinois. 

Due to higher prices the petroleum indus- 
try is a brijpit spot in the general situation; 
it ranges from “fair” to “good” almost with- 
out exception. Dairying, which through 
these months of depression has brought 
needed revenue to many farmers, is princi- 
pally in fair shape or better. 

Although retail buying is seldom active it 
is mostly “fair,” and in a considerable num- 
ber of instances it is as good or better than 
at this time last year. 

The Disarmament Conference, as a factor 
in restoring European markets, has aroused 
some interest in the agricultural districts, 
but it is clear from the report that many 
people are too much absorbed in local af- 
fairs to realize how important is this inter- 
national movement. 

Cotton acreage will apparently be in- 
creased in the St. Louis territory, more 
often than reduced, especially where the 
1921 yield w r as fairly good. Some bankers in 
southeast Missouri expect the area planted 
to be doubled. 

With regard to obstacles blocking a com- 
plete return to prosperity, the report says: 
“Opinion runs strongly to three factors. 
Present freight rates come first; price mal- 
adjustment is a close second, and the labor 



situation, high wages especially, is third. 
Expression on these subjects clearly shows 
that they are often thought of together, the 
underlying idea being that low farm prices 
are causing depression and that contribut- 
ing factors art? high freights and wages. 
The foreign situation — markets, exchange, 
political and economic questions — is next on 
the list. 

It is surprising that a number of bankers 
give, as a great barrier to normalcy, the 
tendency toward “loafing” and .extrava- 
gance. As one correspondent puts it, “Get 
out of the Ford and on to a plow' — spend 
less and work more.” Most of us had begun 
to thin* that such advice was no longer 
needed. 

Other obstacles mentioned are poor crops, 
lack of domestic markets, high taxes, tight 
money and lack of faith. 

We can be encouraged by the sentiment 
w’hich preponderates regarding the future. 
Of our reports a substantial majority view’ 
1922 with confidence. The psychological ele- 
ment today is very important, and it is grat- 
ifying to note this existence of good morale 
in the face of difficulties. 



DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 

Regarding distribution of income the 
current letter of the National City Bank 
of New York says: 

Society the world over is in a state of 
disorganization and confusion. Millions of 
workers are without employment or regular 
income, and their dependent families are in 
distress. In the United States the crops of 
fooastuffs have been ample, but the pro- 
ducers are unable to dispose of them at 
remunerative prices because the would-be 
consumers are unable to buy. That this 
state of affairs is deplorable all are agreed. 
Nobody desires it to continue, but there is 
lack of agreement as to what may be done 
to remedy the situation. 

There is a prevalent opinion that some 
authority or group of leaders might set 
everything right if only it was impressed 
with the necessity for doing so. This bank 
receives letters, evidently written in all sin- 
cerity, urging that the great banks take 
speedy steps to afford relief. The banks 
are as much interested in the revival of 
prosperity as anybody can be, but have no 
control over the situation. The Government 
at Washington is urged from many quar- 
ters to do something forthwith, but the offi- 
cials of the Government have enough to do 
to make its owm financial ends meet. The 
Government has no control over the funda- 
mental factors in the present situation. 

Prosperity is a state which exists when 
everybody is able to readily exchange his 
labor or products for the labor or products 
of others. The terms of those exchanges 
have to be agreed upon by the immediate 
parties to them. Neither the Government 
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nor the bankers can say how many bush- 
els of corn shall exchange for a pair of 
shoes, a suit of clothes or a ton of coal, and 
these exchanges are the seat of this present 
disorder. When it suddenly takes two or 
three times as many bushels of corn to buy 
shoes or clothing, stagnation in the shoe and 
clothing industries naturally results. The 
purchasing power of the corn-growers is 
curtailed. 

INDUSTRIAL DISCONTENT 

The explanation of the disorder which ex- 
ists in industry is to be found in the state 
of mind of the workers. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that as a result of agitation that has 
been going on for years the 'wage-earning 
population has become to some extent im- 
bued with the idea that wage-earners have 
been unfairly dealt with by the employing 
class. Many of tnem believe that uiey have 
not received a fair share of the fruits of 
their labors, and have determined to do less 
work and pet more for it. One natural effect 
of this belief is to reduce the efficiency of 
the individual worker. Of course, no one 
will work with good heart if he thinks he 
is unfairly dealt with. Another effect is a 
want of harmony between organized labor 
and the employers which interferes with the 
effective direction and management of in- 
dustry. Of what use is it to appeal to 
bankers or employers for remedies for un- 



employment when their opinions and advice 
are viewed with suspicion and they can do 
nothing without cooperation? 

What is the trutn about the division of 
the industrial product? Do employers as a 
class obtain an excessive and unfair share 
of it and the wage-earners as a rule less 
than they ought to have? Is the distribu- 
tion an arbitrary one, determined by em- 
ployers to suit themselves, or is it a varying 
one, determined by industrial conditions and 
economic law? 

Numerous calculations have been made 
from time to time by statisticians from the 
available data, and the data is increasing 
from year to year as statistical reports up- 
on production are extended and made more 
complete. The taxes levied by the Govern- 
ment upon incomes and the reports required 
in that connection have added much to avail- 
able material. 

WHO GETS THE INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT? 

Evidently it is highly desirable that a 
careful study of the distribution of current 
wealth shall be made. What becomes of 
the industrial output of the country? For 
whose oenefit does this great industrial or- 
ganization function? In whose service are 
the thousands of factories running and the 
railroads kept in operation? For whose 
ultimate benefit are the great sums of cap- 
ital raised, as represented by the daily bond 
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and stock flotations, and the great industrial 
works projected? Do a few owners reap 
the benefits or are they widely diffused? 

And not only is it very desirable that the 
truth shall be ascertained about distribution, 
but important that it shall be determined by 
the cooperative studies of a group of men 
representing different views upon social and 
industrial questions. In other words, it is 
highly desirable to have the facts removed 
from controversy. It is not to be supposed 
that men will ever agree in their opinions 
about all social and industrial policies, but 
if they can agree upon certain facts, much 
that is in controversy may be cleared up. 



with full powers, and pursuant to this invi- 
tation the parties named were chosen and 
have participated in the work of the board: 

American Economic Association — Professor Da- 
vid Friday, of the University of Michigan; 
American Federation of Farm Bureaus — Gray 
Silver, Washington, D. C. 

American Federation of Labor — Hugh Frayne, 
New York. 

Engineering Council — W. R. Ingalls, New York; 
American Bankers’ Association — George E. 
Roberts, New York; 

American Statistical Association — Malcolm C. 
Rorty ; 

Periodical Publishers’ Association — A. W. Shaw, 
Chicago; 

Industrial Relations Association of America — 
J. M. Larkin; 

National Industrial Conference Board — Freder- 
ick P. Fish. 



THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH, INC. 

For the purpose of creating an organiza- 
tion for economic investigation whose find- 
ings would be generally accepted as trust- 
worthy the “National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc.,” was organized in New York 
in 1920. The original board of directors 
was made up as follows: 

Professor Thomas S. Adams, Department of 
Economics, Yale University; Tax Adviser to 
the Treasury Department; 

Professor John R. Commons, Department of 
Economics, University of Wisconsin; 

John P. Frey, editor of the * ’International 
Moulders’ Journal”; 

Edwin F. Gay, editor of "New York Evening 
Post, formerly head of the School of Com- 
merce, Harvard University; 

Harry W. Laldler, secretary of the Intercollegi- 
ate Socialistic Society; ..... .. 

Elwood Mead, professor of rural institutions, 
University of California; 

Professor Wesley Clair Mitchell, Department 
of Economics, Columbia University; „ 

J. E. Sterrett, of Price, Waterhouse A Co., pub- 
lic accountants, New York; 

N. I. Stone, statistician and labor manager 
Hie key- Freeman Company. Rochester, N. Y. ; 
Professor Allyn A. Young, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Harvard University. 

The organization was formed with the 
above board of directors and vacancies in 
these memberships are filled by the board 
itself. 

In order to make the management and 
supervision still more representative, the 
following organizations were invited to each 
name an additional member of the board, 



The research work was placed in charge 
of four men, eminently qualified by educa- 
tion and technical experience, to wit: Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell, Willford I. King, Frederick 
R. Macaulay and Oswald W. Knauth. 



DISTRIBUTION OF CURRENT INCOME 



It was determined that the first study 
should be into the distribution of the current 
income of the people of the United States. 
The subject was approached from two sides, 
by statisticians working independently, on 
the one hand from data relative to the pro- 
duction of wealth in the country, such as 
statistics of the crops, mineral products, 
transportation, etc., and on the other hand 
from data relative to incomes received, such 
as income tax returns, census reports of sal- 
aries and wages paid in the industries, etc. 
A vast amount of information of various 
kinds is available, much of it fragmentary 
but valuable as affording opportunities for 
cross-checking. The two calculations from 
different sides of the subject cheek each 
other so well that for the nine years from 
1910 to 1918 the average annual aggregate 
income of the people of the United States 
is fixed at $40,200,000,000 by one method 
and $39,700,000,000 by the other method. 
There are uncertain elements in the calcula- 
tion, but the investigators agree in the opin- 
ion that an allowance of 10 per cent for 
error in the main findings is ample. 
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THE NATIONAL INCOME AT 1913 PRICES 

One of the most interesting features of the 
calculation is the table showing the aggre- 
gate national income yearly from 1910 
through the war period and also the pur- 
chasing value of that income translated into 
1913 values. Calculated in dollars the na- 
tional income increased from $31,300,000,000 
in 1910 to $60,000,000,000 in 1919, but cal- 
culating the value of the national product 
at 1913 prices the figures for 1919 are only 
$37,300,000,000, showing that the actual gain 
in product was only about 20 per cent., 
wnich is not much more than normal growth 
for nine years. The figures for each of the 
years are as follows: 

Purchasing 

Power 

National Weighted at Price 



Income Index Level of 1913 

(Billion Number (Billion 

Year dollars) of Prices dollars) 

1910 31.1 97.8 31.8 

1911 31.2 98.5 31.7 

1912 32.4 99.4 32.6 

1913 33.3 100.0 33.3 

1914 32.5 100.6 32.3 

1915 35.9 102.5 35.0 

1916 45.5 113.4 40.1 

1917 53.9 136.1 39.6 

1918 61.7 160.8 38.4 

1919 66.0 176.8 37.3 



The final estimate of the average income 
per capita, and purchasing power at price 



level of 1913, for the years from 1909 to 
1918 is as follows: 

* Purchasing Power at 

National Inc. Price Level of ’13 



Year 


Popula- 
tion in 
Millions 


Income 

in 

Billion 

Dollars 


Per 
Capita 
Inc. In 
Dollars 


Income 

In 

Billion 

Dollars 


Per 
Capita 
Inc. In 
Dollars 


1909... 


90.37 


28.8 


319 


30.1 


333 


1910.. 


992.23 


31.4 


341 


32.2 


349 


1911... 


93.81 


31.2 


333 


31.7 


* 338 


1912... 


95.34 


33.0 


346 


33.2 


*348 


1913.. 


97.28 


34.4 


354 


34.4 


354 


1914... 


99.19 


33.2 


335 


33.0 


33* 


1915... 


100.43 


36.0 


358 


35.2 


350 


1916... 


101.72 


45.4 


446 


40.7 


400 


1917. 


103.06 


53.9 


523 


40.8 


396 


1918. . 


104.18 


61.0 


586 


38.8 


372 



The per capita income shows what would 
come to each person if all incomes were 
lumped together and the sum divided equally 
to the population of the country. 

DIVISION BETWEEN EMPLOYEES AND OWNERS 

One of the most interesting results, and 
one whicli throws a flood of light upon the 
vexed wage question, is given in table 18. 
This shows the “division of combined net 
value product of mines, factories and land 
transportation between earnings of employ- 
ees and returns for management and the 
use of property.” The results are given in 
millions of dollars and also in percentages 
of the net value of the product, as follow's : 



Millions of 1 »ollars IVr Out. 







Management 


Munugcmi 




Wages and 


and Wages anti 


and 


Year 


Salaries 


Property 


Salaries 


Propert 


1909... 


. 16,481 


82,950 


68.7 


31.3 


1910... 


7,156 


3,250 


68.8 


31.2 


1911... 


7,287 


2.791 


72.3 


27.7 


1912.. 


. 7,993 


3,169 


71.6 


28.4 


1913... 


8,651 


3,359 


72.0 


28.0 


1914. 


7,947 


2,816 


73.8 


26.2 


1915... 


8,722 


3,470 


71.5 


28.5 


1916... 


. 11,630 


5,810 


66.7 


33.3 


1917... 


. 14,375 


6,502 


68.9 


31.1 


1918... 


. 17,472 


5,124 


77.3 


22.7 



Note: In this tables “wages and salaries” in- 
cludes pensions, compensation for accident, etc. ; 
“management and property” includes rentals, 
royalties, interest and dividends. 

The above table includes the large, highly- 
organized industries, which according to the 
report, roughly speaking, produce one-third 
of the national income. 

Commenting upon the showing the report 
says: 

Except iu banking and government work, 
which present obvious peculiarities, the percen- 
tage of the net product going to employees fell 
between 1914 and 1916 and rose again between 
1916 and 1918 (except in farming). The rapid 
rise of prices in the first period redounded 
immediately to the benefit of profit-makers. 
Wages lagged far behind prices in their rise; 
but they began to rise rapidly and the number 
of persons employed Increased largely after the 
advance of prices had slowed down. The net 
result was that, by 1918, the employees In most 
Industries were getting as large a slice of the 
product as before the war, and in some cases 
a decidedly larger slice. 

Another significant comment is as follows: 

It should also be noted that the available 
data comes from “going concerns.” Losses 
which such concerns suffer presumably are de- 
ducted from profits. But the losses of enter- 
prises that go Into bankruptcy or "fall to suc- 
ceed" In any year are not likely to be re- 
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ported in our sources, and such losses fall 
mainly, though not exclusively, upon “manage- 
ment and property.” We do not know how 
large such losses are, but they probably make 
an appreciable offset to the income received by 
active business men and investors. 

Of the division between wages and sal- 
aries, tne report says: 

The indications are that in highly organized 
enterprises, salaries absorb not much more than 
7 or 8 per cent, of the payroll, and not more 
than 6 or 6 per cent, of the net value product. 
In prosperous times, they increase less rapidly 
than wages, but fall little, if at all, in hard 
times. The net increase from 1909 to 1918 was 
145 per cent, in salaries of officials as against 
172 per cent, in wages of manual and clerical 
employees. 

A CONCLUSIVE SHOWING 

Here is definite information, well authen- 
ticated, as to the division of the industrial 
products, at least so far as the highly or- 
ganized industries in which large capital 
and great numbers of wage-earners are em- 
ployed. It shows that in the ten years 
under examination wages and salaries ab- 
sorbed from 66.7 to 77.3 per cent, of the 
total values produced in these industries, 
the remainder going to the owners and oth- 
ers supplying capital. This, as the report 
properly points out, is the showing for the 
going industries; it does not include indus- 
tries which have failed, shut down and made 
no reports of operations. A complete show- 
ing of the net return for capital in all 



industries would require that these losses 
he included. 

Of course, the share of capital as shown, 
ranging from 22.7 to 33.3 and averaging for 
the ten years 28.8, did not all go to rich 
people. The stocks and bonds of corpora- 
tions are a common form of investment for 
people of aH classes, and the bonds are 
very largely held by savings and life insur- 
ance companies. Moreover, an important 
share of the net earninars of the industries 
is devoted by the owners to enlarging the 
industries and improving the equipment, 
which redounds to the benefit of tne public 
even inore than to their own advantage. 

These figures are something to ponder 
over. They ought to be brought to the at- 
tention of everybody, and particularly of 
those who are disposed to be critical of 
the existing industrial order. How much 
more than 70 per cent, of the industrial 
product can the workers reasonably claim 
for their services, as against management 
and invested capital? Some accuimilations 
there must be for the enlargement and bet- 
terment of industry, and some compensation 
for accumulation and for the responsibili- 
ties and risks of ownership are necessary in 
the common interest. The wage-earners are 
invited to participate in ownership, and 
where they take this invitation seriously 
are soon able to obtain an important share 
in it 

The opportunity to increase the income of 
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the masses by increasing the total produc- 
tion TTery much greater than the oppor- 
tunity to increase it by reducing the one- 
fourtih or three-tenths that now goes to 
capital. 

distribution governed by economic law 

The lesson to be found in 'this study of 
incomes is that they are governed by eco- 
nomic law, and not, as commonly assumed, 
bv arbitrary power. They are not, in any 
general sense, within the of employ- 

ers, either singly or as a 
they please; nor can the general wage-level 
be ^ materially changed by organisation 
among wage-earners. There are certain re- 
lationships throughout industry, betweenthe 
amounts "disbursed for wages, required addi- 
tions to capital, the share of the industrial 
product which shall be in the form of goods 
?or current consumption and the share that 
shall be in the form of productive equip- 
ment, which in the long run are bound to 
be maintained. There is a b^ance, or 
equilibrium, in industry which mustbemam- 
tained for the best interests of all; if it is 
disturbed, the normal exchange of S°<^s 
and sendees is interrupted, and although 
wages may be nominally high they are actu- 

allflow wLn unemployment and the (»st^ of 

living are taken into account. The latter is 
the state of things existing today _ 

The situation tends under the free play 



of natural forces to make the necessary ad- 
justments and come into balance. The prod- 
ucts and services which all classes have for 
exchange must be so valued to each other 
that the exchanges can be made. Wages 
must be high enough to enable the wage- 
earning class to buy and consume their nor- 
mal share of the industrial product; other- 
wise products will accumulate and business 
will be bad. Likewise, farm products must 
have a purchasing power compared with 
other things that will allow the great body 
of people who live on the farms to take 
their usual share of goods, or unemploy- 
ment in the other industries will result 
Thus, every class, instead of being interested 
in fixing its own compensation without re- 
gard to the effect upon others, is interested 
in that right adjustment of values which 
enables the exchanges to be completely 
made, and in that manner serves the com- 
mon interest. 

When this idea of the necessary balance 
throughout industry is fully understood, the 
costly controversies and trials of strength, 
the “blocs” and various devices for imposing 
the will of small groups upon the cormnun- 
ity, will be seen to have been wholly miscon- 
ceived and ineffective. 

THE WAY OF BEAL PROGRESS 

The way of real progress is not by petty 
efforts to “make work” or advance the In- 
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terests of each group at the expense of the 
others, for these have the net result of 
nullifying each other and obstructing all 
progress, but by the improvement of meth- 
ods, making labor more effective everywhere, 
thus bringing more of the comforts of life 
within the reach of everybody. Every indi- 
vidual, whether he be employer or employ- 
ee, who does not lend his efforts in good 
faith to accomplish this end is unfaithful to 
his social obligations. 

When it is realized that seven-tenths to 
three-fourths of the industrial product goes 
direct for personal services, it will be appre- 
ciated how great are the gains to labor from 
industrial progress. Every invention, every 
installation, every investment of capital that 
increases the industrial output increases the 
income of labor by approximately three- 
quarters of the amount. 

Conversely, every scheme for reducing the 
efficiency of labor or compelling the unnec- 
essary employment of labor, thereby increas- 
ing industrial costs, offsets and nullifies the 
achievements of inventors and industrial 
leaders, and slows down the rate of social 
progress. 

WHAT IS NEEDED FOR “NORMALCY** 

“Normalcy cannot be regained at a 
leap,** says Frederick H. Rawson, pres- 
ident, in a recent letter of the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago, “nor can 
the results of violated economic law be 
corrected except by the gradual process 
of restoring sound economic practices. 
This process is one of day to day ad- 
justment as we recognize our problems 
and apply the remedy. 

“Normalcy will come,** says Presi- 
dent Rawson: 

As inventories and plant investments are 
squared with working capital. 

As productive capacity and production 
are squared with actual demand. 

As the price levels of commodities again 
bear some reasonable and logical relation 
to each other. 

As economies forgotten in the period of 
expansion are again introduced. 

As operating costs are forced down 
promptly and continuously in keeping with 
the shifting of prices to lower levels. 

As pre-war transportation differentials on 
commodities and for geographical areas are 
restored with the lowering of rates and 
fares. 

As money rates, both current and time, 
are stabilized upon levels where money can 
be profitably used and not constitute an 
unjustifiable tax upon the prices of the fu- 
ture. 

Above all, as shattered confidence in our- 
selves, in each other, in civilization, and in 
the inherent justice of things shall be re- 
gained. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AT THE 
BEGINNING OF 1922 

“Despite the general soundness of 
our financial structure and the progress 
that has been made in commercial liq- 
uidation/’ says Harvey D. Gibson, 
president of the New York Trust Com- 
pany, in the Index , “we have not as yet 
created all of the conditions essential 
to general good times. President Gib- 
son says further: 

One outstanding difficulty in the way of 
recovery is the maladjustment of prices. In 
tne same manner that the distortion of ex- 
change expresses ihe unsettlement of Eu- 
rope the inequality in prices is the expres- 
sion of the lack of adjustment at home. 
Agriculture, the greatest of our industries, 
is the principal sufferer in this respect. 

The background of good business is con- 
fidence; the factors affecting values must 
be known within reasonable limits — the 
spread must be limited to what cautious men 
deem safe. In the present situation it is 
not known whether other prices will come 
down to the relative level of agricultural 
products or whether the movement will be 
reversed, and while this uncertainty contin- 
ues we lack one vital condition of prosperity. 

The country is faced with some new fac- 
tors in its national life. Before the war we 
owed the world two or three billion dollars; 
the world now owes us twelve to fifteen 
billion dollars. Heretofore we have gener- 
ally conducted our tariff programs on the 
basis of reasonable protection for home in- 
dustry; but we are uncertain now as to our 
proper policy in the conflicting situation 
arising from desire to stimulate and protect 
home industry and at the same time to sell 
abroad and make it possible for our debts to 
be paid. 

An effort towards tax reform ended by 
ignoring some of the most vital principles 
involved. The future course of taxation is 
but another of the uncertainties that con- 
fuse our national life. 

These factors are discouraging, but we 
are often so close to our daily situation and 
so impressed by the failure of conditions 
to respond thoroughly to our efforts, that 
we frequently lose sight of the substantial 
benefits accruing even from our troubles. 

The rigor of the times is inculcating again 
the old respect for work. Theories that 
are ahead of the progress of the race are 
taking a place in the minds of men second 
to the necessity for earning a living. 

The struggle of labor is concentrating 
more on existence and -less on social and 
economic theories. Individual and corporate 
extravagance is growing less. Necessity is 
bringing back the direction of affairs more 
and more into the hands of the experienced 
and conservative. Out of our very troubles, 
forces arise to correct our fundamental ills 



and to rebuild a structure that will support 
a sustained prosperity. 

We believe profoundly in the future of 
our country; nothing but blindness could 
suggest that our prosperity will not be 
greater than before. It requires little opti- 
mism to feel that the worst is past and 
that we are engaged in reconstruction. 
There should be early improvement ahead 
for those who have courageously put their 
houses in order and who are ready to pay 
by effort for their success. 

The times demand effort, not inactivity, 
but effort tempered by caution and guided 
by an appreciation of the conditions that 
now confront the world. 

THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF THE 
RAILROAD8 

“One of the most vexing problems of 
today is the question of the railroads,” 
says a recent bulletin of Charles Wesley 
and Company, New York. “The trou- 
ble lies,” continues the bulletin, “in the 
fact that not only are the railroads an 
economic question but a political one 
and when an economic problem is dom- 
inated by politics its solution is gener- 
ally made more difficult. Inevitably 
many of our economic difficulties are 
more or less dependent on political fac- 
tors for their solution, but where the 
business aspect is subordinated to polit- 
ical considerations we have a very com- 
plicated state of affairs. Unfortunately, 
the railroad situation is somewhat in 
this predicament today.” The bulletin 
continues : 

THE SITUATION TODAY 

What is the situation today? The carriers 
have just emerged from a trying year in 
which, as a whole, they have little more than 
earned their interest charges. Business in- 
terests are clamoring for lower rates, assert- 
ing that the present levels are hindering 
business revival. If the carriers, however, 
put lower rates into effect without a down- 
ward readjustment of expenses, they even 
endanger their interest charges. In order 
to make some concessions in the matter of 
lower tariffs to business men with the pur- 
pose of stimulating industry, the railroads 
must further reduce wages,* which are the 
predominant item of expense in operating 
costs, as this is evidently an essential con- 
dition to any lowering of rates. Labor, of 
course, will stoutly resist any cut in its com- 
pensation, but it is probable that during 
the year the Labor Board, backed by the 
force of public opinion, will see fit to order 
a further reduction in wages, and organ- 
ized labor is unlikely to test its strength 
against what is tantamount to a govera- 
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mental body, which will undoubtedly have 
the powerful support of public opinion. 
Any resultant saving will be passed on, in 
part at least, to the shipper and ultimately 
to the consumer. 



THE FUTURE OUTLOOK 

The prospect is that 1922 will be a better 
year for the roads than 1921. This antici- 

?ation is based on the greater movement of 
reight that will arise from gradually re- 
viving business and that induced by prob- 
able lower tariffs, as well as on the expecta- 
tion of lower wages and the results of the 
abrogation of wasteful working agreements. 
Improvement, however, will be most notice- 
able in the latter part of the year as this 
will be the period when shipments will be 
greatest. Then the effect of the wage re- 
duction of July, 1921, will be felt with 
greater force, since in 1921 alone there was 
an estimated saving in wages of $900,000,- 
000 compared with the preceding year, al- 
though the lower wage scales and the new 
rules were in operation for only half the 
year. lx>oking still further, the expected 
improvement in 1922 will most likely be car- 
ried into 1923, which ought to witness the 
railroads on a sound basis earning a reason- 
able return on the capital invested. 

THE QUESTION OP THE FARMER 

On the question of the farmer a re- 
cent letter of the American Exchange 
National Bank, New York, remarks: 

Blinking unpleasant facts is one of the 
best things we do. A bad situation devel- 
ops, one that affects us indirectly perhaps, 
but we do nothing about it — we wait and 
hope for the best. In some ways waiting is 
the essence of wisdom, but it is an exceed- 
ingly wise man who knows when to wait 
and when not to wait. Sometimes we com- 
fort ourselves by reminding ourselves that 
a particular situation is no business of ours; 
that is, it is nobody’s business, because it 
is everybody’s business. Another time there 
is a conflict of interest between two forces, 
and the rest of us stand aside in meek neu- 
trality, unwilling to intervene for the pro- 
tection of the general interest, which is al- 
ways the major interest in any controversy. 
Consider the plight of the farmer. We may 
say, and with truth, that the plight of the 
farmer is largely his own fault, that if he 
had more knowledge of his business and of 
economic law and was in other respects 
equipped with exceptional foresight, he 
might have saved himself from the predica- 
ment in which he finds himself today. We 
may, with more reason, also say the same 
thing aDout individuals in other divisions of 
work. The situation does not yet call for 
post-mortems — it wants saving. We may 
grant that the farmer rode free and easy 
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during the war (as did others), that he was 
reckless, spent nis money for automobiles 
and phonographs, instead of for reapers and 
binders, took trips to Niagara Falls and 
other places to which farmers go, but if he 
did, it was a rather human thing for him to 
do; he may have had money during the 
war, but the farmer in general has seldom 
accumulated a surplus over his immediate 
needs, and a rare surplus is a temptation in 
the hands of the wisest of us. His surplus 
is gone where the woodbine twineth, or is 
frozen solidly in produce which is worth 
less in the markets than it cost him to grow 
it, less in many cases than it would cost 
him to get it to market over the railroads. 
As disheartening as is the position of the 
farmer whose working capital and credit is 
tied up with a loss in unsalable produce, he 
could console himself, if there were any 
sense in it, by the reflection that others are 
in a worse position. The farmers who 
bought more land in the boom, and even 
some of the farmers who sold land at the 
top prices, to say nothing of the tenant 
farthers who made leases on terms that 
could not be fulfilled, perhaps sit at the 
very bottom of the stough of despond. 
Theirs is a very unhealthy situation for all 
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Of us, a symptom of a very grave economic 
disease and a serious threat to political 
sanity. 

History shows us what happens to na- 
tions which depend upon time for a cure 
in such cases. The Roman Republic died of 
an almost identical disease. Already the 
party of the Revolution is engaged in prop- 
agandizing the farmer, blowing the fires of 
revolt m his breast, lighted by his resent- 
ment against a system which at the mo- 
ment seems to take everything and give 
nothings Political opportunists are endeav- 
oring to form a coalition of the farmers and 
the radical labor parties, particularly of 
farmers and the labor element which is bent 
on getting control of the railroads of the 
country. The divergence of economic inter- 
est between the farmer and the railroad 
worker is glaringly apparent, the farmer 
himself even recognizes it, but he is in a 
mood for revolt, he is “sore,” and we need 
not expect him to act according to his inter- 
est when those of us who claim to be wiser 
than he do not act according to our own. If 
we considered the economic interest of the 
country, which means the economic interest 
of all of us, we would give as much atten- 
tion, or more, to the farmer as we give to 
the railroads or any other arm of industry. 

The farmer has been filled with a lot of 



false doctrines and fallacious economic be- 
liefs, but nobody who is interested in hav- 
ing the farmer think rightly about these 
things has ever taken the trouble to trv 
to set him straight. We have tried to talk 
to him about it, perhaps give him the advice 
of a brother, but we haven’t done anything 
about it. What, for instance, have the rail- 
roads done to meet the just grievances of 
the farmer? The men at the head of the 
railroads of the country have no doubt 
tried, and are no doubt anxious, to cheapen 
transportation and render the maximum of 
service to the farmer as well as to the other 
interests of the community. Have they done 
it? Are they doing it? These men have 
just passed through a very trying period, 
they nave been so immersed in protecting 
the immediate interests of the properties 
which they represent that they have not had 
time to translate into action any vision they 
may have, but the farmer is naturally im- 
patient and does not wish to wait until they 
get around to it— the farmer wants action, 
concrete expressions of the interest of the 
community in his welfare, and the railroads 
are perhaps in the best position to help him 
— not through sacrificing the interests of 
their stockholders, 6r by acts which would' 
impair their credit, but through co-ordina- 
tion, reduced overhead, etc. 
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Eastern States 

Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 



CONVENTION DATES 

American Bankers Association, New 
York, Oct. 2-6. 

National Foreign Trade Council, Phila- 
delphia, May 10-12. 

New York — at Lake Placid Club, June 
19-21. 

New Jersey — at Atlantic City, May. 

Pennsylvania — at Pittsburgh, May 24-26. 

Maryland — at Atlantic City, May 16-18. 

CELEBRATES ONE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

The Farmers* Loan and Trust Company, 
New* York, celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary on February 28. The original 
charter of the company was granted by the 
Legislature of New York February 28, 1822, 
to the Farmers’ Fire Insurance and I/oan 
Company, “for the purpose of accommodat- 
ing the citizens of the state.” In April of 
the same year the charter was amended to 
empower the company to assume and exe- 
cute trusts. This is the earliest bestowal in 
the .United States of such powers upon any 
corporation, and is believed to be the first 
instance of the granting of such powers 
anywhere in the world. 

The name of the company was changed to 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company in 
1836. Its history comprehends the whole 
development of trust companies in the 
United States. As a memento of its one 
hund/edth anniversary, the company has is- 
sued a substantial volume under the title 
of “A Century of Banking in New York,” 
by Henry W. Lanier. 

In a communication to the staff of the 
company, reviewing its past history and 
looking forward to the future, the president, 
James H. Perkins, says: 

“I conceive it to be our mission in the 
second century of the company’s existence 
to continue those policies, founded on scrup- 
ulous stewardship and sustained strength, 
which have enabled the Farmers* Loan and 
Trust Company to retain the confidence of 
the community, to weather the severest 
storms of the past one hundred years, and 
so to carry forward *the purpose of accom- 



modating the citizens of the state.* 

“Such a mission is one in which to take 
individual pride. It deserves the best 
thought and utmost efforts of us all. It is 
worthy of hearty cooperation in a comrade- 
ship of purpose looking toward an achieve- 
ment which in its worth to others is of the 
greatest worth to ourselves.” 



MECHANICS AND METALS ABSORBS 
LINCOLN TRUST 

Interests identified with the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New York 
have purchased the controlling interest in 
the stock of the Lincoln Trust Company. 
Frank J. Egan, chairman of the board, and 
Alexander S. Webb, president of the Lin- 
coln Trust Company, under whose able man- 
agement the company has shown marked de- 
velopment and progress, will continue in 
their respective official positions. These 
gentlemen, together with the other mem- 
bers comprising the official staff, will con- 
tinue in charge of the management of the 
business under the general banking policy 
of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
with the ultimate object in view of merging 
both institutions and continuing the head 
office and branches of the Lincoln Trust 
Company thereafter as branches of the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank. When 
in due time this has been accomplished the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank will 
have twelve or more branches throughout 
the city instead of nine as at present.” 



APPOINTED VICE-PRESIDENTS 

George Jarvis Geer, Jr., and John J. Sam- 
ple were appointed assistant vice-presidents 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of directors. Mr. Geer 
was manager of the Pall Mall office of the 
Guaranty, and Mr. Sample an assistant man- 
ager of the company’s foreign department. 



BANK APPOINTS NEW OFFICERS 



At a meeting of the directors of the , 
American Exchange National Bank of New 
York, the following were appointed assist- 
ant vice-president: Arthur P. I^ee, Herbert 
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News! 



ON APRIL FIRST the Seaboard National Bank and the 
Mercantile Trust Company will be consolidated and 
known as the Seaboard National Bank. 

Particular attention is invited to the personnel of the 
Board of Directors, because the individuals will be recognized 
as men who insist on active participation in the affairs of any 
institution with which their names are connected. With the 
officers, they will actively manage and control the affairs of 
the new bank. 



DIRECTORS 



Samuel G. Bayne, 

Chairman 
Chellis A. Austin, 

President 
Elliott Averett. 

Vice- President 
United Cigar Stores Co. 

Edward J. Barber, 

President 

Barber Steamship Lines. 

Howard Bayne, 

Vice-President Columbia Trust Co. 
Henry S. Bowers. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Harry Bronner, 

Blair & Co., Inc. 

H. D. Campbell, 

Vice-President 
J. S. Coffin, 

Chairman 

Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc. 
Delos W. Cooke, 

Associate Director 
The Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Edward J. Cornish, 

President 

National Lead Co. 

Louis N. DeVausncy, 

Vice-President 
Charles G. DuBois, 

President 

Western Electric Co. 

Frederick F. Fitzpatrick, 

President 

The Railway Steel Spring Co. 
Henry C. Folger, 

President 

Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 

Edward H. R. Green, 

President 

Texas Midland Railroad. 

A. R. Horr, 

Vice-President 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 



Herbert P. Howell, 

Vice-President 

National Hank, of Commerce. 
Elgood C. Lufkin, 

Chairman 

The Texas Company. 

Charles 1). Mnkepcaiv, 

Vice-President 
Peter McDonnell, 

General Agent 

1 : l i tit la S, S. Co. 

John McHugh, 

President 

Mn h.mir* & M.-t.iK National Bank 
Theodore F. Mcrsrlcs, 

President 

Montgomery Ward Sc Co. 

Albert G. Milbank. 

Masten & Nichols. 

Samuel H. Miller, 

Vice-President 
Chase National Bank. 

William K. Paine, 

Bqnltabic l lie Aaranusen Society 
John J. Raakob, 

Vice-lTesldent 

E. I. Du Pont de NcfOOUft & Co. 
Charles S. Sargenl, Jr.. 

Kidder. Peabody & Co. 

Joseph Seep, 

Chairman, South Penn < »ll Co. 
Joseph B. Terbell, 

President 

Anu rlcnn Brake Shoe ft i-oundryCo. 
C. C. Thompson, 

New York. 

Frederick T. Walker 

Agent Royal Bank of < nada. 

J. Spencer Weed, 

Vice-President 

< It Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Henry Whiton, 

President 

Union Sulphur Company. 



Resources more than $ 80 , 000 , 000 . All the services of a national 
bank and trust company will be available at all three offices. 



Broad and Beaver Streets 

Opposite the Coneolidated Stock Exchange 



115 Broadway 

Oppoeite the Equitable Building 



25 East 45th Street 

Comer of Modi eon Arcnue 
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Harlem Branch Columbia Trust Company, New York 



N. Armstrong, Charles E. Meek and How- 
ard Marshall. Walter B. Tallman was ap- 
pointed cashier and elected secretary of the 
board. George A. Polsey was appointed 
exchange manager of the foreign depart- 
ment. 



HARLEM BRANCH OF THE 
COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 

The new building for the Harlem branch 
of the Columbia Trust Company opened 
for business on February 23 at 151-153 West 
125th street. The building is of limestone 
throughout, with Corinthian columns on both 
sides of the entrance. The banking room is 
spacious, being about thirty-five feet high, 
with a gallery along its entire length. An 
effort has been made to give the building 
a simple character, and marble and bronze 
have been intentionally left out, a walnut 
banking screen being used instead. There 



are 5000 safe deposit vaults for the con- 
venience of customers. 

The officers in charge, V. P. Baker, as- 
sisted by H. I. Edge and W. P. Carroll, 
who have all been actively associated .with 
the Columbia for over fifteen years, are 
directly available to all customers while pos- 
sessing the essential privacy to enable them 
to transact confidential and important busi- 
ness. 

Two ladies’ rooms are provided on the 
main floor. By a most ingenious arrange- 
ment the vault is visible to everyone in the 
bank, although actually situated on the floor 
below. A marble stair leads to this, and 
the vault has every known form of protec- 
tion. It is undriliable, unburnable, secure 
against mob attack and violence, and col- 
lapse of the building over it, flooding by 
water, or damage by fire. A dozen coupon 
booths and rooms will prevent all visitors 
having to wait, every convenience for safe 
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posit users that could be introduced hav- 
$ been applied. 

Due to the spirit of this branch, which 
ls established in 1901, it has become one 
Harlem’s institutions. The Harlem 
anch of the Columbia Trust Company is 
uipped with all departments, and it is run 
men with real banking experience of 
my years’ standing, capable of assisting 
trons with all of their banking problems. 
Valentine Lynch and Company were the 
neral contractors. 

The engineering and architectural work 
;re handled by Alfred C. Bossom of 680 
fth avenue, who has done the other 
anches and work of the head quarters of 
e Columbia Trust Company during the 
>t few years. 

COMMUNITY NATIONAL BANK 

On January 31 the stockholders of the 
►mmunity National Bank of Buffalo, New 
>rk, held a dinner at the Hotel Lafayette, 
which were present over 360 of the bank’s 
>ckholders and friends. The principal ad- 
esses of the evening were made by Ed- 
ird A. Duerr, president; W. W. Schneck- 
burger, manager of the Federal Reserve 
ink of Buffalo, and Congressman Clar- 
ce E. MacGregor. 

The progress of the bank was reviewed in 
i interesting manner by Mr. Duerr, who 
Fered some suggestions to the stockholders 
assist them in their business building cam- 
tign. Mr. Schneckenburger reviewed brief- 
the activities of the Federal Reserve sys- 
m, while Congressman MacGregor’s re- 
irks were in regard to community devel- 
ment and the bank’s part in it. A num- 
r of the directors of the bank spoke 
iefly, and after dinner dancing was en- 
ye d by those present until midnight. 

ARTHUR S. HURST 

Arthur S. Hurst, formerly cashier of the 
iw York County National Bank, has been 
cted second vice-president of the Hudson 
ust Company of New York. 

“AN ENGLISH ARCHITECT IN 
AMERICA” 

Under the heading “An English Archi- 
t in America” the English publication, 
awing Design , reproduces photographs 

the buildings of the Virginia Trust Cora- 
ny, First National Bank of Richmond and 
iboard National Bank, all planned by 
Fred C. Bossom, the New York architect, 
well as Mr. Bossom’s design for a merao- 
1 bridge over the Hudson river, all of 
ich have been extensively illustrated in 
8 



1781 



The Oldest Bank 
in America 



/CHARTERED by the Conti- 
V^4 nental Congress in 1781, the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 

Today with Capital of $1,000,- 
000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits of $2,375,000 and Total 
Resources of over $35,000,- 
000, this bank is better prepared 
than ever to fill its important place 
among the great financial institu- 
tions of the United States. 



President 

E. PUSEY PASSMORE 
Vice-President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY 

Cashier 

E. S. KROMER 
Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY 

Assistant C&shil« T 
CHARLES M. PR^ ce 

Assistant CasHler 
JOHN W. WHITInq 



THE BANK 0¥ 
NORTH AMERic> 

(NATIONAL BANK) 

PHILADELI*!*!^ 
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'J’HIS BANK offers com- 
plete facilities for the 
transadtion of every kind 
of banking business. 

Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 

Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 

Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 

Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 

Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - 8,000,000 

E. F. SHANBACKER 

President 

FOOEIHSI® 

NATIONALBANK 

Philadelphia 



The Bankers Magazine. “In the career 
of Alfred C. Bossom,” says Drawing «j- 
Design, “a big deviation from early associa- 
tions has created for an Englishman the 
unique position of recognition as one of the 
leaders in American architecture.” 

FORM NEW ACCOUNTANTS FIRM 

Edward F. Paulu, formerly assistant aud- 
itor, Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, and Charles S. France, formerly aud- 
itor of the Brussels office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, have formed a partnership 
under the name of Paulu and France, ac- 
countants, auditors and bank examiners, 
with office in the Hudson Terminal Build- 
ing, 50 Church street. New York. 

GREENWICH BANK TO BUILD 

A ten-story bank and office building will 
be erected by the Greenwich Bank of New 
York for its Times square branch at 224. and 
226 West Forty-seventh street. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BOOKLET 

The American Exchange National Bank 
of New York has prepared for free distri- 
bution a booklet showing all standing com- 
mittees and members of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives for 
the Sixty-seventh Congress. The booklet has 
been corrected up to February 1. 

TRUST COMPANY CONFERENCE 

The third mid-winter conference of the 
trust companies of the United States was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, February 16. 

Theodore G. Smith, first vice-president of 
the Trust Company Division and vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Union Trust Company 
of New York, presided at both meetings. No 
reports of committees were submitted, the 
entire day being given over to the discus- 
sion of problems which trust companies 
meet from day to day in the organization, 
maintenance and development of their work. 

In the evening a reception and the elev- 
enth annual banquet of the Trust Company 
Division was held at the Waldorf. 

BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 

A cable has been received from the head 
office of the Banca Commerciale Italian a in 
Milan stating that a meeting of the stock- 
holders is to be held on March 23, at which 
time the board of directors will propose 
the payment of a dividend of 12 per cent, 
and the transfer of 4,000,000 lire to surplus 
account and 10,800,000 lire to undivided 
profits. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 

W HILE business in New England is not 
making any rapid strides, a steady 
improvement is perceptible. It has been 
claimed by statisticians that the wave of 
business depression was traveling westward 
and that the East, having felt the depression 
first, would be the first to recover. New 
England is recovering rapidly. 

Labor troubles still hold certain indus- 
tries in check, and just now the cotton end 
of the great textile industry is pretty well 
hampered by strikes. Many mills are closed 
and there is a loud and long protest from 
mill hands over the announced reductions in 
wages. Nevertheless, these reductions ar? 
necessary for the preservation of the indus- 
try, for New England mills have been seri- 
ously handicapped in their competition with 
southern mills, all of which are working on 
longer hours and at lower wages. The closed 
mills are pretty well stocked up with goods, 
so that the trade is not suffering as much as 
might be imagined, and the fight is to be 
carried through to a finish. One does not 
find much depression even in the cotton mill 
industry, for this strike has been regarded 
as inevitable for a long time, and the feeling 
is that the sooner things are brought to a 
crisis the sooner will the troubles be ironed 
out and the industry proceed on its way. 

In the shoe trade conditions are a bit un- 
settled. Factories have a fairly steady 
stream of small orders, but buyers are stick- 
ing closely to immediate requirements and 
claim that the insistent demand for lower 
priced shoes of good quality must be met 
before the public will again begin to buy 
heavily. So far leather prices have held 
pretty steady. 

Building and construction are showing a 
rapid growth, and already orders are com- 
ing in good volume for lumber and other 
materials for spring delivery. Lumber 
prices have shown a tendency to stiffen a 
bit as the result of the increased demand, 
and the same is true of most building mate- 
rial with the exception of steel. Steel prices 
are still uncertain and buyers are holding 
off in anticipation of further cuts. 

The real estate business promises to be 
good this spring and the lower rates for 
mortgage money are giving a new impetus 
to the business. It is particularly notice- 
able that the larger commercial and indus- 
trial properties are again becoming prom- 
inent in the reports of real estate transac- 
tions. 

The department stores in the larger cities 
report a good business which is largely the 
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Forging the link 
between East and 
West Coasts 



N EW ENGLAND’S relations 
with the Pacific Coast began 
in 1788. In that year Capt. Robert 
Gray, a Boston fur trader seeking 
new territory, discovered the great 
river which bears the name of his 
ship, the Columbia. 

Likewise pioneering to establish a 
broader commerce, The National 
Shawmut Bank established direct 
connections in Pacific Coast cities 
many years ago. These insure fast 
banking service and save days and 
dollars for our clients — most impor- 
tant savings now that business is on 
a basis of strict competitive economy. 

Nature endowed the Pacific Coast 
states lavishly with natural resources, 
whose products find ready sale in less 
fortunate New England. And vice 
versa, this great industrial beehive 
— New England — manufactures ex- 
ceptionally good machinery, shoes 
and belting, textiles, paper and rub- 
ber goods that meet exactly the needs 
of the land of golden sunsets. 

The National Shawmut Bank — 
the bank that is closest to the heart 
of New England's Industry — is 
ready at all times to assist in finding 
new markets for worthy goods. 

Correspondence is invited 

THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
BANK of BOSTON 

Capital and Surplus S 20,000,000 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 

55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 

AUCTIONEERS 

The Bnelneee of Banks, Banker*, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 

STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 

REGULAR AUCTION SALES OP ALL CLASSES OP STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 

Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 

Prompt Returns on mil business entrusted to us 



result of special sales and price concessions. 
The smaller stores are finding business spot- 
ty, and there is a great deal of complaint of 
slow collections, although losses through 
poor accounts are not abnormally high. 

The majority of New England publica- 
tions report a gradual increase in advertis- 
ing and a growing feeling among advertisers 
that intensive selling methods are needed to 
spur the public on to exercising a buying 
capacity that undoubtedly exists, but which 
is not being fully exercised as yet. 

Business failures are heavy in New Eng- 
land, as they are in other parts of the coun- 
try, but since the first of the year the mar- 
gin of increase over the figures of a year 
ago has been slowly but steadily narrowing. 
Regrettable as these failures are, it must be 
admitted that they represent the elimination 
of weak links that have not been able lo 
stand the strain of the slow improvement in 
business. 

Throughout New England the “mental at- 
titude” toward the future of business has 
undergone a great change in the past month 
or two, and everyone is looking hopefully 
toward the immediate future. This must, of 
itself, be an increasingly important factor in 
speeding up improvement. 



Park Trust Company 

Park Building, 511 Mala 84 re* 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Capital fSOO.m 

Surplus and Earnings 101, ISO 

F. A. Drury, President. 

T. J. Barrett, Vice- President. 

H. M. Abbott, Treasurer. 

Frederick J. Bye, Assistant Treasurer. 

Send us your Massachusetts collections. 



CONVENTION DATES 

Rhode Island Bankers Association, May. 

NEW BANK BUILDINGS PLANNED 

A branch bank building to be built at 
Madison, Me., is being planned for the Au- 
gusta Trust Company, and extensive altera- 
tions and additions at Fall River, Mass., for 
the Citizens Savings Bank are to be made by 
the Thomas M. James Company, Boston and 
New York. 

The James Company are also planning an 
individual stone bank budding for the 
Peoples Bank and Trust Company at West- 
field, N. J.; alterations to the building of 
the Paterson National Bank, Paterson, 
N. J.; a new brick colonial building for the 
Walpole Trust Company, Walpole, Mass.; 
alterations, including safe deposit vaults, 
for the Wellesley National Bank, Wellesley, 
Mass., and a new building of improved Bath 
stone for the Seacoast Trust Company, As- 
bury Park, N. J. 

NEW BANKS ORGANIZED IN 
CONNECTICUT 

Through R. H. Mann of Gunder, Mann 
& Co., 41 East Forty-second street. New 
York, three new banks have recently been 
organized in Connecticut. The Bankers 
Trust Company opened in Norwich in De- 
cember, with capital of $100,000, and now 
has deposits of over $200,000. Angus Park 
is president and George Finn, formerly Con- 
necticut bank examiner, trust company sec- 
tion, treasurer. The Jewett City Trust 
Company has opened with $25,000 capital. 
H. M. Dunbar, formerly a Federal bank ex- 
aminer, is treasurer. The Pawcatuck Bank 
and Trust Company is another new institu- 
tion, with $25,000 capital. S. M. Robertson, 
formerly of the Oceanic National Bank, 
Boston, is treasurer. 
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Southern States 

Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, ana Tennessee 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 

By Thomas Ewing Dabney 

A VOIDING the Scylla of a narrow pes- 
. simism on the one hand and the Cha- 
rybdis of rhetorical optimism on the other, 
and steering a straight course through the 
situation as a whole, it may be stated that 
conditions in the South have shown consid- 
erable improvement during January. 

This is said with full knowledge of the 
cotton market, with prices dropping as buL'- 
ish reports came in; of the failures of last 
year, which were the greatest on record ; 
of the difficulties that 1922 has inherited — 
difficulties that will make this year more 
dangerous, in many respects, than last. 

But — except to the man whose under- 
standing is clouded by business troubles — 
it is evident that the situation has a sounder 
tone. 

The retail trade is a fair indication. Not 
that it will bring out a torch-light parade; 
but it has shown improvement. While the 
sales of November, 1921, throughout the 
sixth Federal Reserve district, were 21.4 
per cent, less than they were in November, 
1920, December’s sales were only 14 per 
cent, under the record for the same month 
a year ago. If there was a Christmas spurt 
in 1921, there was also a Christmas spurt 
in 1920. If 1921’s spurt went further than 
1920*s, that in itself is an indication. 

The movement seems to have carried 
through January, for the retail sales in New 
Orleans during that month averaged around 
12 per cent, less than they did in January, 
1921. From all that can be learned, the 
same ratio, more or less, prevails through- 
out the district. 

The foregoing figures are in value, not in 
volume. The volume of business is con- 
siderably above what it was a year ago. 
January’s sales in yards, pounds and tons 
were about 10 per cent, greater than they 
were a year ago. Retail prices are some- 
thing like 25 per cent, less this year than 
last. Against that must be set the losses on 
the immense clearance sales that have been 
forced by the unseasonably warm weather. 
The net conclusion is that the people have 
bought 10 per cent, more of this world’s 



goods than they did a year ago, and last 
year showed a similar improvement over the 
year before. Standards of living are rising. 

Unemployment is gradually declining. In 
New Orleans, for instance, the establishment 
of a free employment bureau by the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce pricked the inflated 
balloon of vast unemployment rumors. De- 
spite the smashing publicity the bureau re- 
ceived, the registration of the jobless was 
unexpectedly small. 

One reason for this is the increase in 
building, which the warm weather aided 
while it cut into the business of the stores. 
There is an immense amount of building 
going on throughout the South — building of 
houses and building of roads. The iron and 
steel industry is gradually resuming opera- 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 

to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 
equipped. 

Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 
visionary. 

The National Exchange Bank 

Baltimore, Md. 

Capital , $1,600,000 Surplus , $1,000,000 

WALDO NEWOOMXS, President 
8UMMEBFIELD BALDWIN, Vloe- President 
CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vloe-Pnes. 

JOSEPH W. LEPPLER, Cashier WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 






tions — thirteen furnaces being reported in 
operation by the review of the Sixth Federal 
Reserve Bank for January, as against eight 
the month before. Likewise, textile manu- 
facturing has shown considerable improve- 
ment. 

Making allowance for the slowing-up of 
the inventory period, the wholesale trade, 
as a whole, improved in January. In dry 
goods and shoes, the situation was not so 
encouraging as it was a month or two be- 
fore, but a comparison of December, 1921, 
with December, 1920, is more favorable. 
Wholesale shoe sales increased 37.4 per cent, 
during that period, and dry goods dropped 
only 8.3 per cent. In groceries, hardware, 
furniture and drugs, the decreases of De- 
cember sales, compared with sales in No- 
vember, were small. Stationery and farm 
implements showed increases, respectively, 
of 30 and 43.7 per cent. The small stocks 
of the retailers show that they are buying 
for immediate needs only. They have re- 
duced the margins of profit considerably. 

Probably the most outstanding feature in 
the business situation is the lean buying by 
the farmers, whose purchasing capacity has 
been so greatly reduced by the short cot- 
ton crop and the unsatisfactory prices they 



get for the staple, not to mention the poor 
market for other farm produce, and the high 
railroad rates and handling costs. Many 
farmers have been unable to liquidate their 
debts with their banks or supply nouses; 
and if it were not for this, the country 
stores would be able to increase their tak- 
ings of merchandise, thereby speeding up 
the general business machine. That is a 
development for the present year, and the 
situation is straightening itself out about 
as rapidly as could reasonably be expected. 
The mistake, made by so many optimists, 
was to believe that it would be possible to 
recover from the waste and extravagance of 
the war and post-war period in such a short 
time. At least one more year, and perhaps 
two, must pass before a balance can be 
struck in the ledger of production. 

The volume of business transacted in fif- 
teen clearing-house cities of the district* 
represented by debits to individual accounts 
during December, compared less favorably 
with the total for the United States than 
did figures for the preceding month. The 
same condition seems to have extended into 
January. During the December period, the 
total for the district was $706,336,000, and 
was 16.6 per cent less than the total of 
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Richmond, Virginia 

Capital and Surplus $3,500,000 
Resources .... 30,000,000 

OFFICERS 

JOHN M. MILLER. Jr President 

C. R. BURNETT VIoe Preeident 

ALEX. F. RYLAND Vioe- President 

8. P. BYLAND Vice-President 

8. E. BATE8, Jr Vice-President 

TH08. W. PURCELL, V-Pres. A Tr. Officer 
JAMES M. BALL, Jr Cashier 



^^LWAYS a leader in the pro- 
motion of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 



Th* oid Fint— Kaubiuhed in ins porations and individuals. 



$845,805,000 for the same month of 1920. 
The total of debits for the United States for 
this same period reflects a decline of only 
il.4 per cent, in 1921 as compared with 
1920. For the period ended November 30, 
the sixth district showed a decline of only 
10.1 per cent., while figures for the United 
States were 17.3 per cent, smaller than 
during the same period of 1920. 

Figures reported by forty-three banks, 
members of the Federal Reserve, show a de- 
cline of $2,505,000 in total loans and invest- 
ments in December as compared with No- 
vember, and a decline of $100,292,000 as 
compared with December, 1920. 

While actual preparation for the coming 
crop season is not under way on a large 
scale, plans are being made to produce 
crops at a minimum of expense. The past 
season's crops were produced with less out- 
lay of money, perhaps, than any previous 
crop, and efforts were made to reduce in- 
debtedness wherever it was possible to do 
so. The large production of foodstuffs has 
enabled many farmers to improve their po- 
sition who would, with such a short cotton 
crop and such distressing markets in other 
lines, under old time conditions, have gone 
to the wall. 

The outlook is not easy, but it is safe. 



CONVENTION DATES 

Country Bankers Association of Georgia, 
Atlanta, March 28-29. 

Spring Meeting Executive Council, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, White Sulphur 
Springs, May 8-12. 

North Carolina— at Pinehurst, April 26-28. 

Georgia — at Atlanta, May 24-26. 

Louisiana — at Baton Rouge, April 18-19. 

Mississippi — at Charleston, May 9-10. 

Texas — at Fort Worth, May 9-11. 

Arkansas — at Hot Springs, April 13-14. 

SECURITY BANK OF HOT SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK 

The Security Bank of Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, Arkansas, has opened a new 
building which will afford to the public and 
bank employees every convenience for the 
transaction of business. The building faces 
on two streets and consists of a large bank- 
ing room, with two vaults in the rear and 
additional vaults in the basement. The mez- 
zanine is over the vaults in the rear of the 
banking room. 

The Security Bank was organized in 1891. 
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inaividual bookkeeping deparimenr, First National bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 



The capital of the bank is $100,000 and sur- 
plus and profits $85,000. 

The officers of the bank are: John B. 
Foote, president; L. D. Cooper, vice-presi- 
dent; A. S. Goodwin, cashier; B. F. Prich- 
ard, assistant cashier. 

VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 

The statement of condition of the Virginia 
Trust Company, Richmond, Va., showed to- 
tal resources of $6,066,027.90; surplus, 
$1,000,000; undivided profits, $9,196.61, and 
deposits, $3,984,583.14. 



Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 



CHARLESTON, S. C. 

Capital 1,000,000 

dnrpiai and Profits — 1,000,000 

Resources 15,000,000 



B. H. Pringle, Pres. 

B. H. Pringle, Jr., Vtce-Pres. 

R. 8. Small, Vice -Pres. 

A. R. LaCoste, Vlce-Prea. 

O. W. Walker, Cashier. 

J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 

C. N. Pish burns, Asst. Cashier. 

Special attention given to city collections. 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 



FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHATTANOOGA 

At the stockholders’ meeting of the First 
National Bank of Chattanooga, Tenn., all 
the directors were reelected, and L. L. 
Fischer was elected to fill a vacancy. At 
the meeting of the board of directors all 
the officers were reelected. 

The statement of condition of the bank at 
December 31, 1921, showed total resources 
of $17,562,955.59; surplus, $1,000,000; undi- 
vided profits, $62,803.63, and deposits, $12,- 
558,243.19. 

A view f of the bookkeeping department of 
the bank is shown here. The department ; s 
considered one of the most modern depart- 
ments of its kind in the South. 

BENTON BANKING COMPANY 
ELECTS NEW PRESIDENT 

The directors of the Benton Banking 
Company of Benton, Tenn., reelected J. D. 
Clemmer as cashier and H. W. McClary as 
assistant cashier. 

John L. Williams, president of the bank, 
who was elected to fill a vacancy caused by 
the resignation of B. F. McClary, in 1921, 
was succeeded by W. P. Lang as president. 
W. A. Calhoun was reelected as vice-presi- 
dent. 
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Middle States 

Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 

By Charles L. Hays 

B USINESS sentiment in the seventh Fed- 
eral Reserve district has undergone a 
great change for the better in the last 
month. In the granger part of the district 
the change amounts to a transformation. 
It is due to an advance of about 30 cents 
a bushel in the price of wheat and of 20 
cents in corn, with a corresponding gain for 
oats. This means some tens of millions of 
dollars to the farming interests of the sec- 
tion, but its significance is by no means lim- 
ited to this increase in money return from 
crops. There has not only been a more rap- 
id liquidation of debts, but a restoration of 
confidence in the future, a reassurance of 
ability to meet in full the heavy debts in- 
curred during the time of highest prices for 
agricultural products, when speculation was 
rampant, and this feeling of encouragement 
has been communicated in turn to the mer- 
chant, and to all the many lines of manufac- 
ture and distribution by which the farmers’ 
needs are supplied. A large part of last 
season’s soil yields already has been mar- 
keted, of course, but there are still enough 
products in the hands of growers to give 
them a generous share in the increase of 
values. The turn in the course of grain and 
livestock prices is also likely to have an 
important effect in stimulating interest in 
the planting operations of the coming spring 
with the probable result of larger acreage 
and increased production. 

There has been no rush of orders follow- 
ing the change for the better in the finan- 
cial situation of the rural producer, but the 
improvement in distribution of merchandise 
is noticeable. Merchants are replenishing 
their shelves more freely, which gives a two- 
fold indication of healthy conditions — better 
sales and stocks held down to a safe basis. 
Buying is confined largely to essentials, but 
there is evident a disposition to cover cur- 
rent personal and household needs a little 
more freely. In clothing and textiles a 
somewhat lower grade of goods being bought 
and staples that have undergone the greatest 
downward revision in prices are most in fa- 



Organized 1890 

For nearly thirty-two years, this 
company has been an integral part 
of the advancement of St. Louis 
and the great central valley of the 
United States. 

Our complete banking, investment 
and general trust company facilities 
are at your service. 

Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
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vor. Merchants generally are recognizing 
this disposition on the part of buyers and 
are exerting themselves more than ever to 
get business by means of attractive sales 
offerings. Heavy garments, bedding and 
similar articles have not been in quite such 
strong demand as usual at this time of year 
because of the mildness of the winter. Hard- 
ware demand is picking up, sales running 
about even with those at the corresponding 
time last year, which means a larger volume 
of business as prices are about 25 per cent, 
lower. Groceries are rather slow, and there 
is still a downward tendency of prices, 
while it is a noteworthy sign of the times 
that jams and jellies are moving hardly at 
all. 

Wholesale business still derives its great- 
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The Whole Range of 
Investment Service 

any time that you want to make an offer 
xXfor the purchase or sale of bank accept- 
ances, bear in mind that we will be glad to 
receive vour offer. We are always ready 
to quote you the most favorable rate on our 
own acceptances, when available, or if you 
prefer we can procure acceptances of other 
large banks and trust companies. 

In the matter of longer time investments we can offer a wide range of highest 
grade securities through our bond department, which not only participates in 
the best syndicated issues, but handles securities of its own origination as well. 

Feel free to call upon us either for services of our credit department in check- 
ing up paper, or our bond department for quotations for purchase or sale of 
long or short time securities. 

Capital and Surplus $ 33,000,000 

The Union Trust Company 

Cleveland. 




est support from replacement orders of mod- 
erate size and for at-once delivery. Buying 
for spring and summer was going ahead 
satisfactorily, but has been held back a little 
of late by unsettlement in certain lines of 
dry goods due to lower prices for raw cot- 
ton and wage reductions in the mills, these 
developments having inspired new hopes of 
further price cutting, for which merchants 
are disposed to wait as long as the narrow 
limitations of their stocks will permit. 

In the industrial centers of the district 
there are fewer signs of encouragement. 
Unemployment, with consequent curtailment 
of buying power, is still a serious obstacle 
to a return of prosperity. There has been 
only a slight increase in manufacturing op- 
erations, and this is confined principally to 
the steel industry. The brightest phase of 
the situation here is an increase in buying 
by the railroads. Orders for 20,000 or more 
cars have been placed in the Chicago dis- 
trict in the last few weeks, and every few 
days announcement is made of some new 
project for improvement of properties or 
purchases of equipment by the carriers. 
Government help in the financing of such 
outlays has encouraged the transportation 
lines to bestir themselves in rectifying the 
defects in their facilities caused by several 
years of subnormal expenditure on mainte- 
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nance, and to prepare for the heavy traffic 
which all operating officials believe is certain 
to follow the present period of dullness, 
probably within a few months. Steel mills 
are operating at around 50 per cent, of ca- 
pacity, which compares with 25 per cent, at 
the low point of last July, and in some cases 
the rate will be increased to 65 per cent, 
within a few weeks. The new activity in 
equipment plants is helping allied interests, 
especially the lumber trade. Implement 
makers have laid out their programs for the 
approaching season on conservative lines. 
They all suffered severe losses during 1921, 
and while they have probably been through 
the most drastic stage of inventory writing- 
off, the turn of the tide in their selling 
departments has not yet come. There is a 
little better inquiry for machinery in the 
last few weeks, following further price re- 
ductions, but the change is not great enough 
to give ground for much elation. 

Indications are growing stronger that the 
long-deferred boom in building operations is 
likely to materialize in the coming season. 
Progress is being made toward enfording 
the Landis wage awards in the Chicago field, 
and elsewhere in the district there has been 
a sympathetic improvement in labor condi- 
tions. In some departments open shop con- 
ditions have been established and the vigor- 
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ous campaign of the citizens committee bids 
fair to break the hold of the combination of 
contractors and unions on the industry. 
This committee is composed of employers in 
nearly all lines of business, has almost un- 
limited financial backing and is carrying out 
its plans with such thoroughness and deter- 
mination that the favorable results are giv- 
ing encouragement to the promoters of hun- 
dreds of construction projects that have 
been held up for years. The effect is seen 
in the issuance of building permits in the 
month of January almost double in number 
and amount as compared with those for the 
first month of last year, and a continuation 
of this volume during February. It is re- 
flected also in a substantial increase in or- 
ders for structural steel. So far these or- 
ders call for small tonnages as a rule, but 
much preliminary work is being done on the 
many pending large projects, and these will 
go ahead as soon as weather conditions will 
permit. A revival of activity in this field 
cannot fail to exert a strong influence for 
the better on the general business situation 
and on unemployment. The amount of con- 
struction work, particularly on dwellings, 
carried on during the winter months has 
been unusually large. This has kept up a 
steady movement of materials and made 
the trade in household furnishings much 
better than usual at this time of year. 

In the financial situation there has been 
further improvement in the last month. 
Commercial paper rates, after declining al- 
most to the 4y 2 per cent, level, stiffened 
rather sharply after the last offering of 
treasury certificates of indebtedness at 4% 
per cent., and now are on a basis of 5 to 5 \\ 
per cent., with bank loans at 5 to 6 per 
cent. The commercial borrowing demand is 
not heavy. There has been a further re- 
duction of rediscounts and reserve note cir- 
culation, with a corresponding improvement 
in the reserve ratio of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the figure now standing at about 75 
per cent. Liquidation by the country banks 
is going ahead slowly, and the city insti- 
tutions would be virtually free of indebted- 
ness to the reserve bank were it not for the 
loans to rural banks which are still being 
carried. The increase in the price of grains 
has improved the position of many coun- 
try banks with heavy loans on this kind of 
security, both by widening the margin of 
safety and by making possible sales to the 
advantage of borrowers. Savings deposits 
continue to present a cheerful aspect of the 
banking situation, showing a healthy, al- 
though slow, increase. Investment demand 
holds up well, and the shelves of dealers are 
pretty well cleared. Offerings are moderate, 
which fact perhaps has more to do with the 
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Secure for your mine 
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control in virtually every 
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of efficient, effective and 
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through — 
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Operating Management 

Because we have at our dis- 
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out of our extensive manage- 
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Founded 1883 
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strength of the market than an over-abun- 
dance of idle funds. 



CONVENTION DATES 
Reserve City Bankers Association, Kansas 
City, May 22-23. 

Illinois — at St. Louis, June 22-23. 

Indiana — at Indianapolis, Sept. 13-14*. 
Missouri (not announced), May 16-17. 
Wisconsin, aboard steamer, June 17-24. 
Ohio— at Cincinnati, May 24-26. 

Iowa — at Davenport, June 6-7. 



NEW PRESIDENT REPUBLIC BANK 
OF ST. LOUIS 

John A. I^ewis, who since November, 1918, 
has been senior vice-president of the Irv- 
ing National Bank of New York, and who 
was for many years connected with banking 
in St. Louis, has returned to the latter city 
as president of the Republic National Bank, 
to which position he was recently elected. 




JOHN A. LEWIS 

President Republic National Bank, St. Louis 



Mr. Lewis was born at St. Louis, October 
24, 1864, and after graduation from high 
school was for a time employed in the Bank 
of Commerce in that city, and in October, 
1881, he became coin teller in the United 
States Sub-Treasury at St. Louis. As a boy 
he had taken a keen interest in collecting 
postage stamps, and when he went into 
banking he made a careful study of coins, 
and this knowledge made his services espe- 
cially valuable while in the St. Louis Sub- 
Treasury. He remained in this position 
until the term of General A. G. Edwards, 
the United States Assistant Treasurer at 
St. Louis, expired in 1887, wdien he went to 
Europe on a vacation. While on shipboard 
returning home he was asked to join the 
staff of the Continental Bank of St. Louis, 
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SAFETY 

12,458 new savings depositors came to us recently within a 
period of ninety days. 

Expressions of confidence such as this from the general public 
make us feel more than repaid for the conservative policies and 
the careful banking practice that have effectively safeguarded 
Offering the Seven every dollar deposited here since the bank first opened its doors 

EeeentiaU of a Banking in 1869. 



Offering the Seven 
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Experience, Caliber, 
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Experience, Caliber, Back of every service this bank offers stand its $2,000,000 in 

ne™Pr"£e capital; its $2,700,000 in surplus; its fifty millions of resources; its . 

53 years of conservative banking experience; and a directorate 
thoroughly representative of the best business interests of the 
Middle West. 

The company which places Safety first in select- 
ing its bank thereby associates itself with the 
best and most conservative business concerns. 

Union Trust Company 

Madison and Dearborn Streets * Chicago 



which offer he accepted, and held various 
positions in that bank until it was absorbed 
by the National Bank of Commerce in 1902, 
when Mr. Lewis was made assistant cashier. 
He held this office for some time until he 
was promoted to be cashier, from which po- 
sition he was later promoted to the vice- 
presidency. 

As already stated, Mr. Lewis was offered 
the vice-presidency of the Irving National 
Bank of New York in 1918, and has held 
this position from that time until his recent 
election as president of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis. 

Mr. Lewis has risen through successive 
steps of banking experience from the posi- 
tion of messenger boy to that of the chief 
executive of an important bank through his 
own industry and fine personal qualities. 
His wide acquaintance and strong' friend- 
ships throughout the West and Southwest 
made him a valuable acquisition to the Irv- 
ing National Bank of New York, and now 
that he has gained additional acquaintance- 
ship and numerous friends in the eastern 
section of the country, to which is added 
more extensive financial experience, it will 
be seen that he easily ranks among the best 
equipped bankers in the United States. 



NEW DEPARTMENT FOR DISTRICT 
BANK 

An industrial real estate department has 
recently been established in the Central 
Manufacturing District Bank of Chicago. 
The functions of the department are to buy, 
sell, lease, appraise and make loans upon 
industrial real estate property. L. W. Por- 
ter, who for the past seven years has held 
the position of senior land appraiser for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
United States Government, is now associ- 
ated with the bank as manager of this new 
department. 

MERGER OF THREE CLEVELAND 
BANKS 



Plans for the consolidation of the Lake 
Shore Banking and Trust Company, the 
Garfield Savings Bank and the Cleveland 
Trust Company were announced recently 
by F. H. Goff, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. The name of the merged 
institutions will be the Cleveland Trust 
Company. 

Merger of these three long established 
community banks will give Cleveland a 
banking institution with forty-nine offices. 
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Total resources of the combined banks 
will be $165,000,000, while capital and sur- 
plus will total $13,000,000, and deposits 
will aggregate $145,000,000. 

In making the announcement. President 
Goff emphasized the fact that to bring about 
the consolidation sacrifices had been made 
by all concerned in order that greater serv- 
ice might be rendered the Cleveland public. 

“It gives me great pride and pleasure to 
have John M. Gundry and Harris Creech, 
heads of such splendid banks which have 
been outstanding in serving the community 
for many years, and their organizations join- 
ing forces with the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. 

“It has been my aim and purpose for the 
last ten years to carry complete banking 
service to the outlying districts, not only 
residential sections but industrial as well, 
and this consolidation will make available 
the entire facilities of the Cleveland Trust 
Company throughout the city. 

“I know I am voicing the sentiments of 
Mr. Gundry and Mr. Creech when I say 
that the establishment of strong community 
banks is an ideal that we have been devel- 
oping for years. With forty-nine branches 
we become even more completely the 
people’s bank which has been the goal of 
each institution. 

At present the Lake Shore Banking and 
Trust Company has $1,000,000 capital, $592,- 
000 surplus, $25,000,000 deposits and 58,000 
depositors. The capital of the Garfield Sav- 
ings Bank is $600,000, surplus $800,000, 
while it has $15,000,000 of deposits and 

66.000 depositors. This gives the combined 
bank $165,000,000 resources, $13,000,000 cap- 
ital and surplus, $145,000,000 deposits, of 
which $85,000,000 are savings deposits, and 

364.000 depositors. 

Officials of the Lake Shore and Garfield 
banks will become executive officers of the 
combined bank. Also a majority of the 
directors of those banks will join the direc- 
torate of the merged institution. 

The Lake Shore bank was started in 1890 
In half of a drug store at East 55th street 
and St. Clair avenue N. E., the present site 
of a modern branch office. 

Twenty-eight years ago the Garfield Sav- 
ings Bank was organized. 

The Garfield’s growth has been steady 
and rapid. It has established seven offices 
throughout the city and acquired a large 
downtown office at 322 Euclid avenue in the 
last few years. 

The Lake Shore has eight offices. Four 
of the forty-nine offices of the combined in- 
stitutions are in Lorain, Bedford, Paines- 
ville and Willoughby, while the remaining 



forty-five offices dot the main thoroughfares 
of Cleveland and in many large industrial 
sections. 

The Cleveland Trust Company is the 
pioneer among Cleveland banks in establish- 
ing branch offices entering upon this plan 
of expansion so popular in England and 
throughout Europe and Canada in January, 
1903, when the merger with the Western 
Reserve Trust Company was effected. 

GEORGE B. ROGERS 

George B. Rogers has been named cashier 
of the Kalamazoo National Bank, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., to succeed Fred R. Eaton, who 
resigned to accept the treasurership of the 




GEORGE B. ROGERS 
Cashier Kalamazoo National Bank 



C. G. Spring Company. Mr. Rogers came 
to the Kalamazoo institution from the State 
Bank of Decatur, Mich. He has held the 
posts of teller, auditor and assistant cashier. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK FLOOR 
TO BE BLOCK LONG 

Preliminary steps have been taken to- 
ward giving the First National Bank of 
Chicago the largest banking floor in Chi- 
cago. 

This will be accomplished by erecting a 
twenty-one story $1,000,000 building at 31 
to 35 South Clark street. This is directly 
north of the Fort Dearborn Bank building 
and west of the First National. The three 
buildings will be made into one great struc- 
ture, which will cover practically the entire 
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south half of the block bounded by Monroe, 
Clark, Madison and Dearborn. 

This will give two magnificent banking 
floors extending from Dearborn to Clark 
street, and half a block wide. 



the credit and foreign departments, haa 
been appointed assistant trust officer. 

NEW NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF EVANSVILLE 



TRUST DEPARTMENT ORGANIZED 

Plans for the establishment of a new trust 
department for the Liberty Central Trust 
Company of St. Louis have been completed 
and are being carried out under the super- 
vision of W. C. Connett, vice-president and 
counsel. 

The functions of the new department are 
as follows: Custodian of securities, admin- 
istrator of estates and executor of wills; 
trustee under wills, trustee under mort- 
gages and trustee under voluntary trusts; 
guardian of minor children; registrar and 
transfer agent of stocks and bonds of cor- 
porations and associations and fiscal agent 
for the payment of bonds, coupons and divi- 
dends. 

The department is equipped with a sep- 
arate trust department vault and a private 
consultation room for the convenience of its 
customers. 

Harold J. Miller, formerly manager of 



The charter of the City National Bank 
of Evansville, Ind., will expire March 7, 
1922. The National City Bank, with a cap- 
ital of $500,000 and a surplus of $50,000, is 
being organized to succeed the old institu- 
tion on March 8, with the same officers and 
directors as at present. The City National 
Bank now has a capital of $350,000, surplus 
of $350,000 and an undivided profit account 
of $175,000. 

In 1902 the City National Bank succeeded 
the First National Bank of Evansville, 
which had run through two charters, the 
business originally being established as the 
Canal Bank in 1848. Since 1914 the bank 
has occupied its present building, which is 
ranked among the finest individual bank 
buildings, in cities of 85,000 to 100,000 peo- 
ple, in the United States. 

It is expected that the old City National 
Bank stock will be liquidated at $300 for 
each $100 invested, after having paid divi- 
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TRYGVE OAS 

Elected cashier Midland National Bank 
Minneapolis 

dends ranging from 6 per cent, to 10 per 
cent, during its charter. 

MIDLAND NATIONAL BANK 
ELECTIONS 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers and directors of this bank the following 
officers were promoted: E. V. Bloomquist, 
formerly cashier, was advanced to secretary, 
a newly created office; Trygve Oas, formerly 
assistant cashier, was advanced to the office 
of cashier. 

The following new directors were also 
elected: B. C. Bowman, vice-president and 
general manager of the S. H. Bowman Lum- 
ber Company; Bernard M. Bros, treasurer 
William Bros Boiler and Manufacturing 
Company; L. B. Hancock, president Pure 
Oil Company, and Oscar D. Hauschild, sec- 
retary Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Asso- 
ciation. 

WALTER H. MILLER 

Walter H. Miller, for the last two years 
assistant cashier of the Boone National 
Bank, Boone, la., has been chosen assistant 
cashier of the Iowa National Bank, Des 
Moines, la. Mr. Miller is a graduate of 
Yale. 




E. V. BLOOMQUIST 
Elected secretary Midland National Bank, 
Minneapolis 



INK THAT DEFIES ERADICATION 

The Victory Ink Company of New York, 
manufacturers of Victory safety ink, foi 
which is claimed the advantages of ineradi 
cability and permanence, has put out a lit 
tie pamphlet setting forth the advantage 
of the ink, and using, to substantiate it! 
claims, letters, including those written b] 
prominent New York banks, in eommenda 
tion of the good qualities of the ink. 

NEW ELECTIONS TO ADVISORY 
BOARD 

The City Bank Trust Company of Syra 
cuse, N. Y., at the February meeting of th 
board of directors, elected to its advisor 
board Miss Mary E. Jenkins. Miss Jer 
kins is president of the Syracuse Herak 
one of the city’s leading newspapers. Sh 
is active in business and charitable worl 
and will bring a new viewpoint to th 
bank’s councils. The City Bank Trust Cow 
pany has an advisory board in addition t 
its board of directors. John S. Gray, Syra 
cuse shoe manufacturer, was elected chaii 
man of the advisory board at the same mee1 
ing. Mr. Gray was formerlv vice-presider 
of the bank. 






Western States 

Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 

By Samuel Sosland 

A S spring approaches, the West finds 
. itself in a more hopeful mood, econom- 
ically speaking. It is not jubilant by any 
means, but it has had a better winter than 
many of its bankers and business men an- 
ticipated and it is hoping for further im- 
provement. That it has a foundation upon 
which to build for business that is stronger 
than it counted upon a few months ago is 
quite obvious. 

Probably the leaders in business improve- 
ment in the West are the sheep and wool 
interests. They were the first to feel de- 
pression, their markets falling precipitously 
in 1920 and through most of 1921. Lately, 
however, fat lambs and sheep have almost 
doubled in prices compared with the low 
quotations of the post-war period. Wool 
has soared, some floe km asters who persist- 
ed in withholding their clips having succeed- 
ed in obtaining double last year’s low offers. 
Besides, buyers are in the field contract- 
ing the 1922 clip. The sheepman who is in 
debt can sell his clip of 1922 yet to be 
taken from the backs of sheep at profitable 
prices. This furnishes a very vital source of 
credit and is a decidedly favorable factor 
in the business of such states as Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico. It 
is, of course, felt all through the West 
and over the country in general. The lamb 
feeding areas, notably Colorado, are enjoy- 
ing exceptional prosperity, profits of as 
much as $6 a head, which are unusual in- 
deed, being frequently reported on the win- 
ter’s feeding operations. 

While the sheep and wool interests lead, 
it is not exaggeration to say that the live- 
stock industry in general is contributing to 
the more hopeful feeling in the West. Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Oklahoma are faring ex- 
ceptionally well with their sales of hogs, the 
porkers bringing fully 60 per cent, more for 
corn than the raw grain commands on ter- 
minal markets. There is great surprise 
over the strength of the hog market. Eu- 
rope is a good buyer, and the domestic de- 
mand for provisions seems to be holding 



well. Supplies are not as heavy at expected, 
but a large spring pig crop is predicted. 
Unfortunately, the western states are not 
big hog raisers. They are interested most 
in cattle so far as livestock is concerned, 
and the cattle market shows the least im- 
provement But there is a better tone in 
cattle. Feeders who purchased thin stock 
since last fall have been able to show mod- 
est profits in many instances. There is 
more interest in the contracting of young 
cattle in Texas for spring delivery. Prices 
on ranges show moderate improvement over 
the quotations of the last few months, being 
up $5 to $10 a head, but still around $15 
lower than a year ago on the average. The 
fact that loans on cattle that were made 
when prices were considerably higher than 
at present are still outstanding constitutes 
a difficulty in the cattle loan situation. On 
the other hand, the successes of feeders this 
winter have reduced the volume of cattle 
loans held in the western states and will con- 
tinue to assist in effecting liquidation. 

The West rarely enjoyed a more open 
or more moderate winter. Some heavy 
storms and snows were reported in the more 
northern states, but the weather in general 
has been extremely mild — so mild that live- 
stock was maintained at a minimum of ex- 
pense and with a very small percentage of 
mortality. This, of course, is in favor of 
the stockmen and good for business. It 
augurs well for a generous lamb crop and 
a liberal output of calves. The younger 
the stock, the stronger will be the assets 
of stockmen. Close marketing of calves and 
lambs the last few years has created a situ- 
ation that means plenty of room for addi- 
tional holdings of young stock to be ma- 
tured into breeding animals or for slaughter. 

Horse and mule trade has been below 
normal. The unfavorable action of cotton 
reduced the abnormal buying by the South, 
while the spirit of economy among farmers 
checked the farm demand. The industrial 
demand was light. 

In grain markets the action of prices was 
also encouraging. Corn rose under the stim- 
ulus of betterment in the livestock industry 
and extensive speculative buying. Wheat 
advanced sharply on the unfavorable win- 
ter wheat outlook in Kansas, Nebraska and 
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without increased cost. 



In hundreds of towns and cities these 
INSURED checks are now already be- 
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ence to attract new business. 
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Oklahoma, together with the declining farm 
movement and support from big specula- 
tive interests. Oats moved in sympathy with 
com. There was a better market the past 
month for commercial feedstuffs, but hay 
moved only in moderate volume. 

A peculiar situation exists in the com 
market The West is interested more in 
this cereal than in any other grain. Corn 
is cheaper than hogs. It is, in fact, the 
cheapest feed on the market, some commer- 
cial feedstuffs being considerably higher 
than corn on the basis of feeding values. But 
there is more com than hogs and more com 
than other feedstuffs. Gradually, however, 
a readjustment is expected to take place. 
While there is considerable agitation for a 
reduction in the com acreage this spring, 
with such papers as Wallace's Farmer , pub- 
lished by the Wallace family at Des Moines, 
urging less planting of com, the active Eu- 
ropean demand for provisions and the prices 
prevailing on other feedstuffs are making 
many grain men question the advisability 
of turning from that grain. Recovery in 
European industries will bring a big demand 
for pork and lard from the United States. 
The profitable winter hog market will en- 
large the spring pig crop. As a result, 
many are asking whether a favorable situ- 
ation will not prevail in com markets dur- 
ing the coming year. 

In the case of wheat, lowering of bread 
prices is believed to be adding to consump- 
tion in this country. Competition with other 
exporting lands, usually keen at this season, 
has not been as depressing as feared. There 
is a steady demand for flour. Wheat at ter- 
minals i* in strong hands. 

Behind tne strength in grains and the im- 
provement in live stock is the recent sharp 
advance in foreign exchange rates and the 
sentimental influence of the improved credit 
situation and the active desire of the Wash- 
ington administration to improve the posi- 
tion of farmers. The recent agricultural 
conference at Washington did not evolve 
any remedy for agricultural ills, but it cen- 
tered attention on the desire of Washington 
to help farmers, and doubtless discouraged 
speculative operations for declines in prices 
and encouraged some speculative buying. 
To a degree the conference helped senti- 
ment, although there was manifestly disap- 
pointment in some quarters because the 
gathering revealed the futility of attempt- 
ing to devise artificial measures for restor- 
ing agricultural prosperity. 

Financially, there is improvement in all 
the states of the West from the viewpoint 
of banks. Many millions have been flowing 
into this territory through the instrumcntal- 
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T HE OMAHA NATIONAL BANK, 
entering upon its fifty-sixth year of suc- 
cessful banking experience, has developed and 
perfected facilities which are adequate for 
every banking requirement. 

We invite you to make full use of our 
facilities and complete banking service 

The Omaha National Bank 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 



ity of the War Finance Corporation. lA)ans 
made by the Stock Growers’ Finance Corpo- 
ration are being transferred to the govern- 
ment agency. Perhaps the major portion 
of the money furnished by the War Finance 
Corporation to stockmen and other agricul- 
tural borrowers has gone into reserve city 
banks to be used to liquidate their loans, 
the obligations thus being transferred or re- 
funded. The War Finance Corporation 
money has proved to be a help to all mar- 
kets, having at least checked some liquida- 
tion which would otherwise have been 
forced. The livestock and grain situation on 
markets also helped to effect more liquida- 
tion than banks counted upon. Loans at 
the Federal Reserve banks of Minneapolis 
and Kansas City were reduced sharply and 
are now less than 40 per cent, of the com- 
bined total a year ago. There is a desire 
on the part of banks to effect further reduc- 
tions in discounts. Already the larger 
banks are borrowing very little compared 
with their discount operations of the past 
two years. Sales of government securities 
to go to the East have continued in exten- 
sive volume, this also aiding in liquidation, 
but the western states are still heavy own- 
ers of high grade bonds. Business inter- 



ests and banks are finding that farmers are 
carrying more government bonds than they 
believed. There is a spirit of economy 
among farmers, which is helping to reduce 
the shrinkage in deposits toward spring to 
a minimum. 

Mercantile trade as a whole is quiet, but 
there is a better volume in retail channels 
as spring approaches. Implement houses 
are making strenuous efforts to enlarge 
sales, sharp price cutting being reported, 
especially in the case of tractors, the high 
cost of which has been an element of weak- 
ness so far as buying by farmers is con- 
cerned. There is still a feeling among 
farmers that more price readjustments must 
be made on mercantile markets. TWe oil 
industry is reporting a better demand for 
gasoline, with some large export sales, but 
crude prices are out of line, being relatively 
too high for small refinuers. Coal mining 
is stagnant. There is little change in cop- 
per, lead and zinc, with perhaps a small 
gain in sales, although these industries are 
far from normal. Building in cities is still 
quite active so far as dwellings are con- 
cerned, but there are not apparent any broad 
plans for business structures. The spring 
season, as usual, is reducing unemployment. 
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Farmers, however, will employ as little out- 
side labor as possible this spring. 

CONVENTION DATES 

Kansas — at Wichita, May 18-19. 

New Mexico — at Las Vegas, Sept. 22-23. 

Wyoming — at Laramie, Sept 

Oklahoma — at Oklahoma City, May 23-24. 

North Dakota — at Minot, June 15-16. 

WARD M. BURGESS ELECTED 
CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 

Ward M. Burgess, for the last fifteen 
years vice-president of the Omaha National 
Bank, has been made chairman of the board 
of directors of that institution to fill the 
vacancy made by the recent death of former 
Senator J. H. Millard. Mr. Burgess has 
been a member of the board of directors of 
that institution for twenty years. 

Walter W. Head, president of the Omaha 
National Bank, has been elected president 
of the Omaha Trust Company. Other 
officers were reflected. 

JAMES E. FICKETT 

Resignation of James E. Fickett as vice- 
president in charge of the credit department 
of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, to be- 
come general manager of the David Eccles 
interests, with headquarters at Ogden, Utah, 
effective March 1, is announced in current 
dispatches by officers of the bank. 

L. L. Mulit, for many years first vice- 
president and a director of the Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Portland, Ore., and 
who has been associated with the Bank of 
Italy for several months, will succeed Mr. 
Fickett at the bank’s head office. 

Prior to his association with the Bank of 
Italy, Mr. Fickett was chief examiner for 
the California State Banking Department. 

SAN FRANCISCO BANK DEPOSITS 

According to some statistics recently pub- 
lished, San Francisco ranks fifth among the 
cities of the United States in the number 
of banks whose deposits exceed $15,000,000. 



According to these same statistics, the 
Bank of Italy of San Francisco shows the 
largest gain in deposits in 1921 of any bank 
in the country. 

UNION STOCK YARDS NATIONAL 
BANK 

E. L. Hart, formerly cashier of the Union 
Stock Yards National Bank, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, was elected a director and vice-presi- 
dent at the annual meeting. D. Boone was 
elected cashier. 

EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF TULSA 

At the annual meeting of directors of the 
Exchange National Bank of Tulsa, Okla., 
E. W. Sinclair retired as chairman of the 
board, and the president, R. P. Brewer, 
was elected chairman. 

J. J. McGraw, vice-president, w r as elected 
president. Assistant cashiers elected were:. 
E. L. Bradshaw, Elton Everett, F. C. Freed- 
iey and J. F. Matchet. 

COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL BANK 

L. C. Smith, formerly president of the 
Commonwealth National Bank of Kansas 
City, has been elected chairman of the 
board. R. M. Cook, vice-president of the 
Interstate National Bank, was elected presi- 
dent 

E. CORNISH ELECTED PRESIDENT 

E. Cornish has been elected president of 
the American Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Company, Little Rock, Ark. Mr. Cornish 
has been associated with banking in Little 
Rock for twenty years and is widely known 
throughout the state. 

Three new directors were named: A. D. 
Goldman, Harry Lesser and M. A. Hell- 
man. 

NEW BANK EXAMINER 

Leon G. Kennedy nas been appointed Na- 
tional Bank Examiner from Laramie, Wyo., 
and has been assigned to the Tenth Federal 
Reserve District. Mr. Kennedy is the assist- 
ant cashier of the First State Bank. 
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Pacific States 

Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 

A N improved credit situation in the 
^ Twelfth Federal Reserve District is 
shown by the February 1 statement of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 
Rediscounts reported on that date for the 
district showed a reduction of over $100,- 
000,000 from the corresponding date of a 
year ago. Indications are that during the 
coming months there should be an ample 
supply of credit for agricultural, industrial 
and commercial purposes at moderate inter- 
est rates. 

Indications are that the new wholesale 
price level has been reached. Retail prices 
have not dropped equally with wholesale 
prices and hence will be longer in reaching 
a suitable basis. The cost of living is being 
kept up by the failure of rent, fuel and 
public utilities to join in the decline, attrib- 
utable largely to the fact that wages have 
not been materially reduced. Another fac- 
tor is the fact that merchants became accus- 
tomed during the war to realizing huge 
profits and cannot get over the habit quickly. 

Increase in building operations, increase 
in volume of sales and increase in buying 
confidence are among the characteristics of 
the month. Firms and corporations report- 
ing increased sales do not appear to be con- 
fined to any particular line. Real estate 
prices continue firm, and there is a stiffening 
of values in business property, new leases 
calling for larger rentals. Six per cent, is 
the prevailing rate for loans on commercial 
paper and mortgages. 

Inquiry as to the general outlook for the 
coming year from the standpoint of the 
farmer developed a general expression of 
satisfaction with present prospects. The 
winter rainfall to date has encouraged the 
dry farmer, and the depth of snow in the 
mountains promises ample water for irriga- 
tion until late in the season. Conditions in 
the farming sections of the Northwest have 
greatly improved in the last two months. 
Feeding of lambs and sheep has proven 
very profitable. Cattle and hogs are selling 
at increased prices and wool buyers are en- 
deavoring to contract for the 1922 clip at 
80 cents — twice the amount offered a year 



ago. Farmers are again to see a ready 
market and fair prices for their products, 
and the lumber industry is also in a healthier 
condition. The War Finance Corporation 
has distributed millions in loans among the 
stockmen within the past few months. This 
has had a wholesome effect on this industry 
and on banks in stock growing districts. In 
California supplies of dried and canned 
fruits are pretty well cleaned up, and the 
demand for these commodities, which 
slacked off somewhat during January, has 
again become firmer, so that tne new sea- 
son will be gone into with very little carry- 
over. The pineapple packers of the Ha- 
waiian Islands cannot begin to supply the 
demand for sliced pineapple, and even with 
the new plantations and the expansion of 
old ones it is not figured that the supply 
will catch up with the demand inside of five 
years. 

The past month in the investment market 
has been rather featureless. There has been 
a pause, but not a reaction, and in the mean- 
time a pretty substantial lot of offerings 
has been absorbed. In most cases issues 
have been on an income basis not thought 
possible even so short a time as four months 
ago. Business conditions and the probable 
trend of money look good for high grade 
bonds and justify one in believing that there 
is still room for early further advances. 



CONVENTION DATES 

American Institute of Banking, Portland, 
Ore., July 17-20. 

Investment Bankers Association, Del 
Monte, Oct. 

Oregon — at Portland, July 17-20. 
Washington — at Spokane, June 9-10. 

Utah — at Salt Lake City, June 16-17. 
California — at Del Monte, May 24-27. 
Idaho — at Hayden Lake, June 6-7. 



BANK CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA 



In his recent report to the State Bank- 
ing Department, Jonathan A. Dodge, super- 
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intendent of banks, said in part about bank 
conditions in California: 

“California is the only state in the Amer- 
ican Union that has conquered the evils 
of the inflation and numerous disturbances 
that followed the World War. It has sur- 
mounted every obstacle in the path of its 
prosperity and its resources are mounting 
with amazing rapidity. The state has re- 
turned to its normal basis of trading. Its 
productive activities are in full swing and 
it is accumulating wealth in a manner that 
is absolutely astonishing. 

“I hesitate to use words of the superla- 
tive, but the facts and figures disclosed with 
reference to the condition of our state banks 
on December 31, 1921. as compared with 
that condition as reflected on September 6, 
1921, silence any thought of exaggerated ex- 
pression or of an optimism that is not found- 
ed absolutely on conditions existent and 
reflected in our banking institutions. 

“In this state, as in every other state of 
the American Union, this is a period of 
financial deflation. The figures of the state 
banks, therefore, cannot under any possible 
circumstances disguise an inflated condition. 
Every dollar that is now represented in the 
assets of these banks is a dollar of actual, 
economic increase. When I record, there- 
fore, that in the period from September 6, 
1921, to December 31, 1921, the assets of our 
state banks increased in the aggregate of 
more than sixty-seven million dollars, reach- 
ing a total of more than $1,578,000,000, the 
largest in the history of the state, I am stat- 
ing a fact that is supported by indubitable 
figures. During that time our banks in- 
creased their loans in the sum of more than 
thirty-five million dollars. The individual 
deposits in the state banks increased more 
than fifty-seven and a half million, an in- 
crease in the commercial department of our 
state system of more than twenty-six mil- 
lion dollars and an increase in the savings 
deposits of more than thirty-one millions 
of dollars. The gross deposits of the state 
system increased more than eighty- two and 
one-half million dollars; of this immense ag- 
gregate the commercial department in- 
creased thirty-six million dollars, while the 
increase in the savings department was even 
greater, being over forty-six millions. 
These amazing figures tell the story of our 
prosperity.” 

SEATTLE NATIONAL BANK HAS 
NEW BUILDING 

The Seattle National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash., according to its statement of Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, has total resources of $26,519,- 
710.15; surplus and undivided profits, $872,- 



294.53, and deposits, $23,335,016.35. Depos- 
its were increased $3,775,000 since the Sep- 
tember call. 

The bank is just completing a new bank 
building of three stories, with a full base- 
ment, to be used exclusively by the bank 
for its own quarters. This will represent 
one of the most complete and up-to-date 
banking homes on the Pacific Coast, as great 
care has been exercised in securing the most 
up-to-date equipment possible for the effi- 
cient handling of banking business. 

The interior of the lobby will be fur- 
nished throughout with Travertine Italian 
marble, with a ground floor space of 106 by 
110 feet This will be one of the largest 
banking rooms on the Pacific Coast The 
exterior of the building will be entirely of a 
rich Tennessee marble, which is just at the 
present time being set in place, covering the 
steel reinforced concrete construction. 

SAN DIEGO INSTITUTION ACQUIRES 
BANK 

The National City State Bank of National 
City, Cal., has been purchased by the South- 
ern Trust and Commerce Bank of San 
Diego. 

In response to an insistent and popular 
demand on the part of the people of Na- 
tional City and through the efforts of S. 
Francisco, president of the National City 
State Bank, who worked out the de- 
tails, the institution was purchased. In 
so doing, the large banking concern gives 
to National City a large and strong banking 
institution, with resources totaling about 
$15,000,000, a capitalization of $1,000,000 and 
deposits aggregating more than $13,000,000. 

Harold Requa, of the National City, will 
be in charge, assisted by the former cashier 
of the bank, J. L. Mathews. Mr. Requa 
has lived in National City for the last twen- 
ty years, and to his experience as assistant 
cashier in the San Diego bank for the last 
few years will be added his knowledge of 
local conditions, problems and needs. When 
the final legal steps have been taken, he 
will become manager of the local bank, to 
be assisted by J. L. Mathews. 

The former president of the bank, S. 
Francisco, on account of the necessity of 
taking care of realty interests with his firm, 
Grable, Francisco & Bleifuss, most of them 
in the vicinity of La Mesa, felt the affairs 
of the bank could be better served by the 
larger institution. 

A. P. GIANINNI ON EIGHT MONTHS’ 
TOUR 

A. P. Gianinni, president of the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, is en route to Paris, 
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from which point he begins an eight months* 
tour of important European and Asiatic 
commercial centers. 

According to present plans Mr. Ginnnini 
will go from Paris to Rome and spend two 
months in Italy visiting points of interest 
there, as well as inspecting the branches of 
the Banca d’ I tali a Meridionelle, returning 
to France for May and June. During July 
and August he will visit London and other 
commercial centers of England. Leaving 
London the latter part of August or early 
September, he will return to the United 
States by way of Russia and Siberia to 
Vladivostok, or through the Suez to India 
and the many places of interest in the Ori- 
ent. 

In announcing plans for his trip, Mr. 
Giannini said that he would take this oppor- 
tunity to secure a vacation, although a great 
deal of his time would be devoted to matters 
of business importance. The banking situ- 
ation in many of the foreign countries to 
be visited is in an interesting period of 
transition, and he will make a close study 
of possible new methods or procedure that 
may develop. As head of the institution 
that has championed the cause of statewide 
branch banking in this country, he is espe- 
cially anxious to observe the operations of 
the larger Continental banks where this 
same method is pursued. 

BANK OF ITALY USES POSTAGE 
METER 

Post-office permit number one, the first 
granted on the Pacific Coast authorizing the 
use of a postage meter, has been issued In 
San Francisco to the Bank of Italy by Post- 
master James E. Power. 

No more “licking” postage stamps; no 
more sealing letters, for the new machine 
performs both of these functions in one 
operation. In addition — and from the point 
of view of the postal authorities this is the 
most important feature — the postal meter 
cancels its own stamp imprint, obviating the 
necessity of running letters through the 
cancelling machine at the post-office. 

As a time and labor saver, the postage 
meter is unique. Its value to large estab- 
lishments in handling their mail has been 
demonstrated during the period of experi- 
mental use, and its potential possibilities in 
saving taxpayers money, through the reduc- 
tion of the Government’s expenditure in 
printing stamps, is apparent. 

When the machine is issued, the customer 
pays for a certain number of stamp im- 
prints and the post-office department ad- 
justs the mechanism to turn out exactly that 
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number and no more. The lock is then set, 
and the customer proceeds to use the ma- 
chine. When the full amount has been 
printed the machine stops, and cannot be 
used until the postal representative resets It. 

The invention of the postage meter Is 
comparatively recent and its installation has 
been effected in only a few of the larger 
eastern institutions — notably the Federal 
Reserve and National City banks in New 
York. The meter secured by the Bank of 
Italy will be the first one in the West. 

SAN FRANCISCO AGRICULTURAL 
LOANS 

Agricultural loans aggregating more than 
$5,500,000 have been approved by the Cali- 
fornia Joint Stock Land Bank, according to 
figures published recently. New applica- 
tions received during January totaled 
$1,185,000, of which amount nearly one-half 
has been acted upon already in a favorable 
manner. 

“Money available at 6 per cent., with the 
loans running for more than thirty years, 
appeal to those engaged in agricultural en- 
terprises,” said A. W. Hendrick, vice-presi- 
dent of the bank. “In addition it presents 
to many bankers in rural communities the 
practical solution to frozen farm credits. 
By assuming the burden of these long term 
transactions and extending so favorable a 
rate of interest, the Joint Stock Land Bank 
is taking a very definite place in present- 
day agricultural readjustments.” 

The summarized schedule of applications 
and approvals for California and Oregon 
shows: 

CALIFORNIA 



Total approvals $3,969,800 

January applications 705,550 

January approvals 178,600 

OREGON 

Total approvals $1,617,500 

January applications 479,500 

January approvals 250,000 
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Dominion of Canada 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 

By J. W. Tyson 

T HERE is evidence of a steadier tone to 
the financial and business situation 
which seems to be an indication that the 
process of readjustment is finding a new 
foundation upon which prosperity can again 
be built, but as yet constructive forces have 
made no marked headway. Canada’s de- 
pendence upon her agricultural production 
and natural resources as the basis of na- 
tional income is again being more and more 
generally recognized after a period of manu- 
facturing activity in meeting demands for 
war supplies and general merchandise for 
export; with this recognition comes the real- 
ization that there is not likely to he any 
marked improvement before another crop. 
In the interval much consideration is being 
given to such questions as the adujstment 
of wages, reduction of freight rates and 
making provision for better marketing fa- 
cilities and better markets — all looking to 
the improvement of prices on the one hand 
and the reduction of costs on the other to 
not only provide the farmer with a margin 
of profit, but cut the prices of the goods he 
requires to such an extent that he can buy 
in something like normal volume and thus 
bring activity to the manufacturing indus- 
tries, with relief for the unemployed. 

Under these circumstances — and after a 
period in which the farmers, particularly in 
Western Canada, have been urged to in- 
crease acreage without respect to conditions 
a lower acreage under cultivation is likely 
to increase rather than decrease the net re- 
turns in profits. There has been much un- 
profitable farming because of high overhead 
charges and small yields; smaller acreage 
with bigger yields would be much prefer- 
able. Some of these points are being 
brought home to the farmers with the ad- 
monition that while every effort should be 
made to reduce transportation costs, money 
rates, costs of supplies, etc., close applica- 
tion must also be given to the question of 
cutting operating costs on the farm on the 
basis that war-time prices are a thing of 
the past and that the farmer, like the manu- 
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facturer, must get his costs down to the 
very minimum if he desires to find a place 
in world markets. This situation has been 
effectively outlined in a circular sent by 
Charles W. Williams, of Galesburg, 111., to 
his farmer tenants in the Regina district. 
Western Canada: 

“We as farmers of America have been 
sowing automobiles, tractors, trucks, gaso- 
line engines, electric light plants, lightning 
rods, fine buildings, elegant furniture, loud 
wearing apparel, and a riotous and dissi- 
pated life. We have neglected our farms, 
refused to labor, and have spent money like 
drunken sailors, and now we are harvesting 
what we have sown in the years gone by, 
and it’s a harvest most of us will not soon 
forget — one of sorrow and regrets, and 
great financial losses. The immediate future 
is not bright, but the clouds, if we are 
worthy, will some day pass away. It is back 
to the farm — back to the horse — back to 
hard work — back to economy — back to an 
honest, industrious life before God and man, 
and for those who accept this program there 
is a brighter day coming. We are no worse 
off than farmers all over America, all have 
gone down together, for the same causes 
have brought about the same results, but 
located as we are in the greatest spring 
wheat country in all the world, we should 
recover from our present financial condition 
sooner than others, and will if we have faith 
in ourselves and in our great country. 

“The present prices for grain are on a 
low level and will remain there, and we 
should insist on better and cheaper farm 
labor; $35 per month for the entire season 
should secure the best of farm help, and the 
farmer who pays more is not wise and will 
regret it before his 1922 crop is dis- 
posed of.” 

The revelations which followed the tak- 
ing over of the Merchants Bank by the 
Bank of Montreal have caused considerable 
stir financially. The serious impairment of 
the bank’s reserves without any indication 
in the reports to the shareholders or in the 
monthly returns to the Government is re- 
garded as indicating both a laxity on the 
part of the auditors in their responsibility 
to the shareholders and a weakness in the 
system of government returns which prom- 
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ises to find echo when the Banking Act 
comes up for its periodical revision in 1928. 
So far as the merger itself is concerned it 
is recognized as a necessity in the crisis 
which occurred, but as to whether such a 
crisis was necessary and whether it was the 
result of poor executive control there seems 
to be room for no two opinions. The trial 
of an absconding member of a Montreal 
brokerage firm, with which the bank and 
certain officials thereof were closely associ- 
ated, has led to information being made 
public which has had an unfortunate effect 
upon sentiment at such a time. The result 
is that there is a public feeling that some- 
thing is wrong with the bank system. Lead- 
ing business men and financiers whose opin- 
ions are reflected by such papers as th 2 
Financial Post have urged a thorough in- 
vestigation, not to prevent the merger from 
going through, but because they feel that if 
certain individuals have been responsible 
that this should be made known to the pub- 
lic so that criticism now being directed at 
the Canadian banking system should be di- 
rected at those individuals. Also there is a 
feeling that any banking system will only 
prove its strength when those responsible 
for it recognize its weaknesses and repair 
them. In this connection the Post says: 
The Merchants Bank case does not con- 
demn the banking system of Canada; it does 
suggest, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, that the audit system may be 
inadequate under certain conditions of 
weakness in the management of a bank. It 
also suggests that the choice of a president 
of a bank may be as important as that of 
a general manager. Shareholders and direc- 
tors of banks should be thoroughly con- 
vinced that the election of a president from 



merely personal considerations, or his 
wealth, or the number of shares he holds, 
may prove fatal to the best interests of a 
bank, if with these is coupled an ignorance 
on the subject of banking as applied to the 
quality of commercial paper. The real pro- 
tection of a bank is in its executive, and 
it might be far better in the interests of 
the community if the president of a bank 
were selected from a list of retired trained 
bankers, or at least from those whose busi- 
ness training enabled them from experience 
to deal intelligently with the vital point of 
bank loans. Some similar restriction may 
have to decide the choice of auditors. Usu- 
ally the weak points in audits is the inven- 
tory valuation, and this applies in the case 
of a bank as much as in that of a lumber 
company, only infinitely more so.” 

The affair is regarded as particularly un- 
fortunate in view of the agitation for Gov- 
ernment banks — Manitoba already is in the 
banking business, Ontario is organizing a 
scheme and the organized farmers of Al- 
berta are urging on the farmers* government 
of that province to secure a charter. The 
Alberta suggestion is novel in that it pro- 
poses to recognize the Federal Banking Act. 
A charter would be secured as in the case 
of a private bank and the Government would 
invest in stock from 51 to 100 per cent. 
Then the Government would start into the 
banking business in the usual way. The 
weaknesses are that it would be a provincial 
scheme and that an agricultural territory 
largely dependent upon one crop is not a 
satisfactory unit for successful banking in 
competition with institutions with connec- 
tions across the Dominion, that borrowers 
would want favors from a government bank 
and would not be in a hurry to repay loans, 
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and that it would be of greater advantage 
to the farmers in the present crisis for the 
Government to back advances by the organ- 
ized banks and the loaning institutions 
which have long been in the field rather 
than purchase bank stock in a venture which 
in the event of failure would involve double 
liability under the Federal act. 

One of the effects of the Merchants Bank 
affair has been that the annual meetings of 
various banks, including the Royal, Domin- 
ion and Nova Scotia, have been marked by 
statements by high officials regarding the 
methods by which loans and credits are 
handled. These statements have indicated 
that the methods of administration in the 
case of the Merchants were in marked con- 
trast to the close check usually kept by the 
management and directors upon the bank’s 
business. In the course of an address on 
“Federal Financial Administration and the 
Banks,” given before the Toronto Bankers* 
Educational Association, the Hon. Sir 
Thomas White, former minister of finance, 
made some statements having particular in- 
terest at the moment because of their bear- 
ing on the Merchants Bank situation. Deal- 
ing with the Dominion finance department, 
he said: 

“The department has the duty of audit- 
ing the gold reserves. In connection with 
the audit of the banks required by the Act, 
the general managers name each year a list 
of accountants qualified, in their opinion, to 
act as auditors. This list is subject to the 
approval of the minister. By the Bank Act 
no agreement between boards of directors 
of two banks for the purchase of one by 
the other, that is to say, for merger, as 
popularly referred to, is valid without the 
consent of the minister of finance. After 
such agreement has been entered into and 
approved by the minister, meetings of the 
shareholders of the merging banks are held 
for the purpose of considering and approv- 
ing of the agreement. Afterwards, the mat- 
ter goes before the treasury board, which 
is a statutory committee of the privy coun- 
cil, of which the minister of finance is 
chairman. From the treasury board the 
agreement for the merger goes before the 
Government and is approved by order-in- 
council. 

“The Bank Act provides heavy penalties 
against the making of false returns by any 
bank to the department. Penalties are also 
provided for transgressing the law as to 
the amount of notes which a bank may issue 



and for other breaches of the provisions of 
the Act” 

DOMINION BANK 

Although there was a reduction in cur- 
rent loans of the Dominion Bank of $2,500,- 
000 during the year, the total for such loans 
of $63,710,000 as shown in the annual state- 
ment, is a slightly larger ratio of the total 
assets than was the case in the previous 
year; the reduction of total assets wai 
slightly under $8,000,000, which was very 
largely counterbalanced by a falling of more 
than $4,000,000 in saving deposits, $2,000,000 
in demand deposits and a decline of over 
$800,000 in circulation. The manner in which 
current loans were maintained indicated that 
the bank very well looked after its com- 
mercial and agricultural clients, particularly 
in the grain trade. Call loans n Canada 
were cut by $1,000,000 and call loans abroad 
by $ 1300 , 000 , while current loans elsewhere 
than in Canada showed very little change. 
Ix>ans on government securities were in- 
creased by over $8,250,000 and those on pub- 
lic securities were reduced by more than 
$7,750,000. 

1921 1920 1919 



Profits $1,125,181 $1,347,011 $1,256,059 

Prov. taxes 38.500 26,350 

Gov. tax 108,919 120,000 60,000 



Net $1,016,262 $1,188,511 $1,169,703 

Bal. forward .... 669,218 495,707 446,504 



$1,685,480 $1,684,218 $1,616,207 

Dividends $ 780.000 $ 780.000 $ 720,000 

Patriotic 10,500 

Pension 40,000 35.000 30.000 

Premises 150.000 200.000 300.000 

Balance 715.480 669.218 495.707 



$1,685,480 $1,684,218 $1,616,207 

MANITOBA’S BANK 

From an economic angle the story of the 
provincial government’s financing of Mani- 
toba agriculturists is not a particularly 
cheering review, according to a Winnipeg 
banking authority. It indicates a continu- 
ance of monetary assistance upon a gener- 
ous scale for 1922. The annual report of 
the Rural Credits’ Department of the Mani- 
toba Government as tabled in the legisla- 
ture shows that of the $2,556,975 advances 
to rural credit societies up to November 30, 
1921, $939,000 was authorized to be carried 
forward into 1922. The balance of $1,617,- 
000 remained to be collected before the com- 
mencement of 1922. On November 30, 1921 
— the date when the department’s accounts 
were closed — however, only $480,000 or 30 
per cent, of this $1,617,000 balance had been 
liquidated. 
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GREAT WEST BANK 

Efforts to float the stock of the Great 
West Bank are being continued. The Gen- 
eral Bond Corporation of Winnipeg is the 
promoting organization, and it is now hoped 
that the issue will he taken up by July. 
If this is the case, the shareholders 
will be called together to perform their 
duties according to the provisions of the 
Banking Act. In the meantime, the Canada 
Trust Company is the custodian of all mon- 
ey paid on account of the stock. 

It will be remembered that early efforts 
to float this project fell through because of 
some rather unfortunate developments. The 
idea now seems to depart from the plan of 
a purely western institution to make it a 
national one. Conditions, however, can 
hardly be considered favorable for the sale 
of stock in a new bank in view of the com- 
mercial and industrial situation. No dotibt 
this institution, if organized, could make 
loans in Western Canada, but whether such 
loans would be profitable is another matter. 



BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 

The addition of $1,000,000 to reserve, 
making a total of $19,000,000, as compared 
with $9,700,000 of capital, is an outstanding 
feature of the annual report of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia. The net profits of $2,111,- 
733 were less than for the previous year, 
but substantially above those for 1919. 
Dividends were paid at the rate of 16 per 
cent, and a substantial sum written off in 
addition to allowances for pensions and 
taxation. The effect of the $1,000,000 added 
to reserve was to reduce the surplus from 
$982,595 to $65,328. Following are compara- 
tive figures of profit and loss: 

INCOME ACCOUNT 

1921 1920 1919 

Bal. forward ....$ 982,695 $ 704,172 $ 749,694 

Net profits 2,111,733 2,327,423 1,925.478 



$3,094,328 $3,031,696 $2,675,172 

Dividends $1,562,000 $1,662,000 $1,381,333 

Reserves 1,000,000 200,000 

Pension fund .. 80,000 100,000 100,000 

Tax on clr 97,000 97,000 89,667 

Written off 300,000 300.000 200,000 



Surplus $ 65,328 $ 982,595 $ 704,172 
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A BIG lump of shiny bituminous 
coal, which, under sunlight or 
spot-light, scintillates the pris- 
matic colors, might not make a selling 
display in a bank window. But when 
surrounded by specimens of the unusual 
and varied by-products derived from 
coal, such a lump might be the center of 
a display that would compel the atten- 
tion of many passersby. 

This has been the experience of the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland in showing the results of 
science and industry in developing many 
useful by-products from natural re- 
sources and native products. This coal 
display was seen by thousands who 
passed the Guardian window, facing 
busy Euclid avenue. It attracted the 
attention of people in other sections of 
the city and the suburbs, where it was 
exhibited in the windows or lobbies of 
branch offices. 

Purple, red, blue, yellow and black 
anilin dyes in solution gave added color 
to the display. Small containers of ben- 
zol and toluol, an ingredient of TNT, 
were two of the by-products of coal 
gas shown. Aqua ammonia and sul- 
phate of ammonia indicated some of the 
chemicals derived from gas liquor, 
which comes from the coal in the pro- 
cess of coke-making. 
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The by-products of corn furnished 
another display of this type. Glass 
containers showed the preliminary steps 
in treating com to get the by-products. 
With this were shown starch; sugar and 
corn syrup; soap and soap flakes; com 
oil cakes ; corn oil, used in frying, cook- 
ing and salad-making; paragol, substi- 
tute for rubber; and dextrines, used in 
the making of adhesives pastes and cer- 
tain medical goods. 

Practically all the materials of these 
displays were supplied by manufactur- 
ing and wholesale concerns, with the 
understanding that such exhibits were 
not planned as advertising material for 
their producers, but as educational, in- 
dustrial and scientific displays. 

But how were the displays linked to 
banking? The commercial element was 
obviously present ; but the Guardian 
Bank, however, sought to link the idea 
of by-products to savings. The poster 
in the window read: 

BY-PRODUCTS OF CORN: 

Rubber substitute; starch; sugar; corn 
syrup; adhesive paste; corn oil. 

OF A GROWING SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT: 

A reserve for emergencies; confidence 
for the future; the habit of thrift; the 
accumulation of interest. 




Display of by-products of corn which appeared in the window of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company of Cleveland 
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The Bucket Shop Failures 

N UMEROUS failures of bucket shops in New York in the 
last month or so have served to draw fresh attention to this 
peculiar type of institution which hangs on the outer edge of 
the financial mechanism of the country. These failures have been 
of such a sensational character in many instances and have revealed 
such heartless and bare-faced swindling as to go far toward justify- 
ing much of the criticism launched against “Wall Street.” The 
public, excited by these sensational happenings, will fail to remem- 
ber that practically all of them have been of concerns not members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. Thus the legitimate brokerage 
houses will, through no fault of their own, suffer in the public esti- 
mation. It is not even impossible that distrust of the banks may be 
engendered. 

That a situation charged with such peril to the legitimate finan- 
cial interests of New York should have been permitted to develop 
in the way it has without earlier application of necessary remedial 
measures is a fact difficult of explanation. It would seem that the 
reputable brokers and the banks ought to have insisted on locking 
the bam before so many horses were stolen. Governmental action 
has, as usual, been indifferent until aroused by the catastrophe. Just 
as when a building collapse occurs the inspection of public struc- 
tures is suddenly and spasmodically given an ' appearance of real 
efficiency. 

It goes without saying that, through stricter laws or a more rigid 
enforcement of those already existing, the operations of concerns 
like those recently failing in New York ought to be prevented or at 
least checked before they are allowed to despoil trusting “investors” 
to the extent recorded in these instances. 

There seems little hope of curing people of the mania for being 
shorn by concerns of this type. Some progress might be made in 
this direction if the legitimate investment concerns and the banks 
as well would systematically and persistently endeavor to educate 
the public to an understanding of some of the simplest principles 
applicable to the safe investment of money. If such work be con- 
sidered outside the real functions of investment banking, the addi- 
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tional profit which it would produce ought to be a sufficient justifi- 
cation for the innovation. 

A number of the losers through these failures have been women, 
and in some instances they have lost funds which were left them by 
husbands who had confidence that the bequests would be safely 
employed. Usually it is considered a special mark of affection for 
a husband to leave his fortune to his widow unconditionally. But 
the frequent cases where such bequests are lost through unwise 
investments or wheedled away outright by swindlers would indicate 
that a husband who turns over his fortune unconditionally to his 
widow renders her a very poor service. If the widow is experienced 
in business, or possesses the rare ability of making safe investments, 
the plan may work well enough. But such cases are exceptional. 
The safer procedure for a man dying and leaving a widow or chil- 
dren of immature years is to create a trust fund to be administered 
for their benefit by a responsible bank or trust company. 

It is a reproach to the sound and honorable traditions of New 
York finance that concerns like those recently failing should be 
allowed to pursue their operations apparently without any restraint. 
The reproach is one that cannot be too quickly removed. 



The Proposed Ship Subsidy 



P RESIDENT HARDING’S proposal for a ship subsidy is 
an official recognition of an obvious fact, namely, that under 
existing conditions American ships cannot be successfully oper- 
ated without assistance by the Government. Whether “the most 
colossal commercial wreck in history” can be put upon a sound basis 
by public aid to the extent of some $30,000,000 annually may be 
regarded with some doubt. The proposal seems a good deal like 
pouring water into a sieve. 

The President urges the advisability of having a mercantile 
marine as an auxiliary to the navy, and if this is needed, and our 
merchant ships cannot be profitably operated without help from the 
Government, perhaps there is no other way than to adopt the Presi- 
dent’s suggestions. But there are plenty of practical steamship 
men who consider our existing laws regarding the navigation of 
American ships as being the chief hindrance to their profitable opera- 
tion. And there are many others who believe that we shall never 
establish a merchant marine until our tariff policy is framed in a 
way to afford greater encouragement to imports. Still others hold 
that what we need to get our ships going is to take a more active 
share in restoring the world’s trade and business. 

The method now proposed, and the one now apparently most in 
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favor at Washington, would disregard these considerations and seek 
to help the steamship interests by grants out of the public revenues. 

It is not calculated to enhance the popularity of any publication 
by taking a stand in opposition to the extension of our merchant 
marine. The desire to have our flag on the seas and in the ports of 
the world has fired the popular imagination, and this may reconcile 
the people to paying the proposed subsidy. Whether we shall profit 
as much as is hoped for by extending the operations of our merchant 
fleet is a debatable question. It resolves itself into the matter of 
ability to handle this type of business with economy and efficiency. 
That is a wise man who does not himself attempt to do what others 
could be employed to dc '. ore advantageously. The same principle 
applies to the shipping business. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that this country has prospered enormously in the last generation 
with almost no merchant fleet of our own. We were busy in other 
ways and were making more money by employing our own capital 
and large amounts of borrowed funds in building railways and in 
developing our varied domestic industries. Truly enough, times 
have changed ; but it is not yet clearly apparent that dollars put to 
work on the sea will produce more than those employed on the land. 

Granting, however, that the development of a vast merchant 
marine would be not alone gratifying to American pride, but would 
benefit our industries and commerce, the question remains, Are we 
ready to pay the price? And this does not mean merely that we 
shall grant the ship subsidy which the President favors, but that we 
shall take all the other steps by means of which an American mer- 
chant marine can be established and profitably maintained. Unless 
we take these other steps, the payment of $30,000,000 a year to 
subsidize American shipping looks like an indefensible waste of 
public funds. We have not so much money that we can afford to 
throw $30,000,000 a year into the sea. 

e 



Comptroller Criticises Indiscriminate 
Rediscounting 



B EFORE the enactment of the Federal Reserve Law redis- 
counting was looked upon with extreme disfavor by the major- 
ity of American banks. Few of the great banks in the 
principal financial centers ever reported “rediscounts and bills pay- 
able” in their balance-sheets, although these items were frequently 
encountered in bank statements in certain parts of the country, 
chiefly among the smaller banks of the South and West. Even for 
some time after the passage of the law in question the banks were 
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slow in taking advantage of its rediscounting provisions. But when 
the United States got into the war, with the necessity for making 
full use of all the credit facilities, the practice of rediscounting 
became general. There seems to be a continuation of this practice 
after the necessity for it has passed away, although in the last year 
or so rediscounts have heavily declined. 

The tendency of the banks to make too free a use of the redis- 
count facilities is thus deplored in the recent report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency : 

“Even the most sanguine of its authors would not have claimed 
that the Federal Reserve System was perfect. It did not spring 
full-panoplied from the brow of either wisdom or experience. In 
some of its phases the experience of recent years has demonstrated 
need of modification. Particularly, I suggest serious consideration 
of some limitation on the privilege of rediscounting bank paper as 
a means of extending credit. The rediscounting of one bank’s 
paper at another bank is at best a questionable procedure, liable to 
become a menace when a bank pyramids credits by rediscounting too 
much of its paper to other banks. 

“When the Federal Reserve legislation was passed, including 
the provision for rediscounting bank paper, there was very general 
doubt whether that privilege would ever be availed of to any consid- 
erable extent. But in the trying times through which we have since 
then passed this procedure has been quite extensively employed. I 
wish to be understood not as opposing it altogether, but as urging 
some safeguards that I feel should be thrown about it. Properly 
limited and restricted, such rediscounts constitute a practicable 
means of distributing credit, and of enabling the less fortunately 
situated communities to draw aid, especially for heavy seasonal 
requirements, from other communities which are able to extend it. 
But granting all this, I feel that recent experience admonishes us of 
the need for limitations and safeguards against the possibility of 
excesses. Such limitations would impose no hardship on conserva- 
tive bankers whose policy would be to keep on the safe side, but they 
would guard against the procedure being carried too far by less 
conservative institutions. If the law had placed a wise and proper 
limitation upon the extent of these rediscounts, very few national 
banks, in my judgment, would have failed or even been gravely 
embarrassed. On the basis of actual experience with the national 
banks during this period, I believe that if they were limited in their 
rediscounting operations in some ratio to the capital and surplus, it 
would be a vise insurance against undue inflation, and a further 
guaranty of the security of the banks. So long as it is possible for 
banks to exercise an unlimited privilege of rediscounting their eligi- 
ble paper, there will always be a temptation to embark on an infla- 
tion spree that is extremely liable to bring about the embarrassment, 
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and perhaps ruin, of the institution. In view of recent acute experi- 
ences, I strongly urge that a modification and definite limitation, 
such as I have suggested, should have the earnest consideration of 
the Congress. 

“With one exception, the Federal Reserve Banks require collat- 
eral from banks rediscounting eligible paper. This requirement 
tends to take a too large proportion of the best paper out of the 
rediscounting bank. This has at times left the rediscounting insti- 
tution in a difficult position if called upon to face extraordinary 
demands from depositors, because the bank finds itself without 
sufficient desirable paper to sell, to rediscount, or to offer as collat- 
eral for cash needed to meet the demands of depositors.” 

As bearing on this question, it is recalled that a director of one 
of the Federal Reserve Banks resigned because the board had redis- 
counted for a small country bank more than five times its capital 
and surplus. 

There are brief periods in each year when almost any bank may 
find it advantageous to rediscount, and there are seasons of consid- 
erable length when banks in some localities may need to make use of 
this means of borrowing. But when any particular bank or any 
section of the country is permanently rediscounting, and in increas- 
ing volume, it indicates a deficiency, not merely of current funds, ’ 
but of banking capital. And it is certainly a misuse of rediscount- 
ing to employ it as a means of providing banking capital. 

As a matter of fact, our banking is drifting into a position where 
the Federal Reserve Banks are regarded as wholesale providers of 
credit to be dispensed at retail by the member banks, the latter mak- 
ing a substantial profit in the transaction. 

By limiting rediscounting in the manner suggested by the 
Comptroller of the Currency we should avoid much of existing 
inflation and would hold this valuable banking function more in 
reserve for its real use — a powerful auxiliary under special condi- 
tions and during certain limited seasons of the year. 



Statistics of Foreign Indebtedness 



S INCE the adjustment of the debts due from foreign countries 
to the United States will shortly be undertaken by the Allied 
Debt Commission, it becomes a matter of importance to under- 
stand the amount of such debts owing by the respective countries; 
and it is also interesting, in this connection, to know the debts due 
from certain of the European nations to the countries which are 
indebted to the United States. This information has been compiled 
and was recently embodied in a speech made in the United States 
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Senate by Senator McCumber, chairman of the Finance Committee. 
It is reproduced herewith as being of permanent value in the con- 
sideration of the Allied indebtedness to the United States: 



PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OWING BY GREAT BRITAIN, PRANCE, ITALY AND BELGIUM 

TO THE UNITED STATES 



Great Britain: 

Principal — 

Interest - — 

France: 

Interest - ~ ~ 

Italy: 

Principal «... 

Interest - - — 

Belgium: 

Principal 

Interest 

Total amount due from above four debtor 
nations : 

Principal — 

Interest 

Total due from all other nations: 

Principal .. - _ _ - — 

Interest 



$4,166,818,858.44 

509,173,742.89 

$4,675,492,101.88 

$3,358,104,083.20 

358,410,444.27 

3,716,514,627.47 

$1,648,034,050.90 

202,279,732.07 

1,850,318,782.97 

$377,564,298.77 

42,699,698.78 

420,263,997.65 



$9,550,020,791.81 

1,112,563,618.01 

10,662,584,409.82 

$600,380,514.18 

66,316,307.87 

666,696,822.05 



Percentage of total indebtedness owing to the United States by 



Great Britain, France, Italy and Belgium - 94.1 

Percentage of total indebtedness owing by all other nations..- 5.9 



Senator McCumber then presented another table, showing for- 
eign obligations in addition to the obligations from the loans made 
for the purpose of carrying on the war, such table being as shown 
herewith: 

OBLIGATIONS OP FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 

The Treasury holds $10,150,401,305.49 of obligations of for- 
eign governments, distributed as follows: 

Held for advances made under the various Liberty bond 

acts - - - - $9,434,774,829.24 

Received from the Secretary of War and from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on account of sales of surplus war 

materials (act of July 9, 1918) — 

Received from the American Relief Administration (act of 

February 25, 1919) — - - — 

Held by the United States Grain Corporation (act of 
March 30, 1920)- 



574,673,710.21 

84,093,963.55 

56,858,802.49 



$10,150,401,805.49 
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The interest accrued and unpaid up to and including the last interest period 
upon the obligations of foreign governments and so-called governments held by 
the United States amounts to $1,178,879,925.88, and the amount of interest here- 
tofore paid on such obligations is $478, 863, 632. 99. 

Another table, which follows, shows the loans to foreign govern- 
ments by France as of June 30, 1921 : 



LOANS TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS BY FRANCE AS OF JUNE 80, 1921 



[Converted at 5.18] 

Belgium $584,300,000 

Czecho Slovakia 106,000,000 

Esthonia 2,222,000 

Georgia 88,500 

Greece 177,200,000 

Italy _ 9,450,000 

Latvia 2,220,000 

Lithuania 1,168,000 

Montenegro 2,500,000 

Poland 208,800,000 

Rumania 218,000,000 

Russia — 1,111,000,000 

Serbia 800,000,000 



Total $2,717,888,500 



No interest rate has been agreed upon and no interest is being paid. 

In the next accompanying table Senator McCumber presented 
a table of the loans to the Allies and Dominions made by Great 
Britain up to March 31, 1921, showing the loans made to each 
country : 



LOANS TO ALLIES AND DOMINIONS BY GREAT BRITAIN, MARCH 31, 1921 



[Converted at 4.86] 



Dominions: 

Australia $437,400,000 

New Zealand - - 143,856,000 

Canada _ - — 67,068,000 

South Africa - 36,450,000 

Other dominions and colonies 15,066,000 



Allies: 

Russia „ $2,728,404,000 

France - 2,707,020,000 

Italy — 2,317,248,000 

Belgium — 

(a) War 458,784,000 

(b) Reconstruction 43,740,000 

Serbia 107,406,000 

Portugal, Rumania, Greece and other 

Allies - 321,732,000 

Relief - 81,162,000 



$ 699,840,000 



8,765,496,000 



Total 



$9,465,836,000 



No information as to the rate of interest charged on the above loans. 
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The next table shows the total indebtedness, population and per 
capita indebtedness of the United Kingdom, France, Italy and the 
United States: 



NATIONAL DEBTS, POPULATION AND PER CAPITA INDEBTEDNESS OP THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, FRANCE, UNITED STATES AND ITALY 



National debts (converted at normal pre-war value of the respec- 
tive currencies) : 

United Kingdom $37,910,000,000 

France _ 51,000,000,000 

United States _ .. .. 23,922,000,000 

Italy 18,650.000,000 

Population: 

United Kingdom .. 46,089,000 

France 41,476,000 

United States 105,683,000 

Italy - - .. - 36,740,000 

Per capita indebtedness: 

United Kingdom $822.54 

France 1,229.62 

United States .. 226.35 

Italy 507.62 



Besides the debts scheduled above, there are owing to the United 
States the sums indicated in the accompanying table: 



OBLIGATIONS OF ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 



Cuba 

Czecho Slovakia 

Greece 

Liberia 

Rumania 

Russia 

Serbia 



Total under 
Liberty Bond 
Acts 

$ 8,575.000.00 

61,256.206.74 
15,000,000.00 
26,000.00 
23,205,819.52 
187,729,750.00 
26,175,139.22 



Total 



$321,967,915.48 



From these tables it will be seen how he^jry is the debt which 
hangs over Europe, and the United States as well. It will also be 
seen how complicated is the situation on account of inter- Allied 
indebtedness. If Great Britain and France could collect the money 
owing them from other countries, the settlement of their obligations 
to the United States would be greatly simplified. But the bulk of 
such indebtedness is uncollectible at present, and a considerable part 
of it will not be paid for a long while, if at ail. 

While Congress has established fixed rules in regard to the 
adjusting of the Allied debts to the United States, and has prohib- 
ited the Allied Debt Commission from cancelling any of the obliga- 
tions due us, a thorough understanding of the situation, such as the 
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foregoing tables afford, should go far toward establishing in this 
country a better realization of the difficulties under which the debtor 
countries are laboring. 

• 

Bankers Not Urging Cancellation of 
Allied Debts 



T HE charge has been repeatedly made in Congress that large 
banking interests in this country are urging the cancellation of 
the Allied debts due to the United States Government, in order 
that the Allies might be better able to pay debts owing to the bank- 
ers. Regarding this charge, the following interesting statement has 
been published by Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
New York: 

“So many inaccurate and exaggerated statements have been 
made as to the amount of European government loans now held by 
private investors in this country that it may be of advantage to 
throw some light on the situation. Many of the misstatements in 
question have been made in the course of discussions as to how the 
Allied indebtedness to the ^ United States Government should be 
handled. Statements as to the amount of foreign government 
indebtedness held by America have been as high as $5,000,000,000. 
It has also been frequently declared that American bankers are urg- 
ing the cancellation of the Allied debts on the theory that they are 
heavy holders of European government bonds already issued. 

“For such statements as these there are no supporting facts 
whatsoever. What do the actual figures as to these outstanding 
government obligations show? The total amount of loans to the 
Allied governments of Europe, issued publicly in the United States 
(that is to say, bought and issued by American banks and hanking 
houses), was, from the outbreak of the war on August 1, 1914, to 
January 1 of this year, approximately $2,587,000,000. Of this total 
amount there have already been paid off approximately $1,770,000,- 
000, leaving outstanding less than $818,000,000. The detailed table 
may be of interest: 



LOANS TO EUROPEAN ALLIED GOVERNMENTS ISSUED PUBLICLY IN THE UNITED STATES 



Issued 

Aug. 1 , 1914, 
to Jan. 1, 1922 

United Kingdom $1,420,818,000 

France 805,000,000 

French cities 131,000,000 

Belgium 109,270,000 

Italy 36,311,000 

Russia 85,000,000 



Total 



$2,587,399,000 



Paid Off 
Aug. 1, 1914, 
to Jan. 1, 1922 
$1,027,231,000 
611,965,000 
86,000,000 
9,525,000 

25.000. 000 

10 . 000 . 000 



Outstanding 
Jan. 1, 1922 
$893,587 v 000 
193,035,000 

45.000. 000 

99.745.000 

11.311.000 

75.000. 000 



$ 1 ,769,72 1 ,000 $8 1 7,678,000 
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“Of the total just set forth, the amount of loans issued since 
the armistice aggregates approximately $641,000,000. Of this total 
approximately $500,000,000 were issued merely for refunding pur- 
poses ; that is, to take up loans already outstanding here and, there- 
fore, calling for no fresh moneys. 

“Now, of the total amount of these Allied government loans 
(approximately $818,000,000) still outstanding, the amount held 
by bankers themselves, as shown by a careful canvass, is negligible. 
Bankers are merchants. They buy securities believed by them to be 
sound, and sell them to investors. In the same way, these foreign 
loans were distributed among the investors of the country, who still 
hold them. With the possible exception of the Russian loan of 
$75,000,000, they are, in my opinion, good in themselves, and irre- 
spective of whatever action may be taken on the debt question, as 
among the governments themselves. From the foregoing it ought 
to be manifest, first, that the total amount of these European loans 
held here is not large ; and, second, that, such as they are, they are 
owned almost exclusively by the rank and file of private investors 
throughout the country.” 

It will be found that such opinion as exists in this country, either 
among bankers or others, in favor of cancelling the Allied debts 
rests upon quite other grounds than those indicated. A good many 
people believe that the payment of these debts, which must of 
necessity be made chiefly in the shape of goods exported from the 
'debtor countries to the United States, will seriously dislocate our 
domestic industries, while others believe that there are sound reasons 
of policy why the United States should not insist on the payment of 
these debts. But, upon the whole, opinion seems to incline to the 
i opposite view, and Congress has declared against cancellation. No 
evidence exists showing that the sentiment of the bankers is much, 

1 if any, different from that of others respecting this question. At 
all events, as Mr. Lamont shows, bankers have no selfish reasons 
for urging that the debts be cancelled. 

• 

United States Loan to the Netherlands 

T HE offering of a Dutch loan in the United States seems like 
a case of “carrying coals to Newcastle.” At any rate, it repre- 
sents one of the sharp phases of a reversal of financial arrange- 
ments caused by the war. 

Holland has been for a long time a lender rather than a bor- 
rower, and has made large permanent investments in the United 
States. It is difficult to realize that we are now asked to help in 
floating a loan to the thrifty Dutch. But the fact that we have been 
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so invited in no wise indicates that the thrift, enterprise or financial 
shrewdness of the Dutch bankers and people have diminished in the 
least. Although neutral during the war, Holland was put to con- 
siderable trouble to maintain neutrality, and both while the war was 
in progress and since has suffered either on account of increased 
expenditures or diminished trade. Her great maritime interests 
and the overseas trading have constituted one of the chief sources 
of income, and in the last year or so this has been unfavorably 
affected in common with such interests all over the world. But 
Holland has escaped inflation, the gold reserve against the circula- 
tion of the Bank of The Netherlands being about 60 per cent, on 
January 23 last, as compared with 52 per cent, in July, 1914. The 
guilder is at a premium in London and is rapidly approaching par- 
ity with the dollar. 

The enterprise and thrift of the Dutch people, the remarkable 
capacity they have shown in commerce and banking, the soundness 
of their banking and money systems, and the political stability of the 
country, constitute a reliable basis for future prosperity. 

In the past, as has been said. The Netherlands have made liberal 
loans to this countrv, and it should be a source of satisfaction that 
we are now able to return the compliment. Besides, .a Dutch loan 
yielding upwards of six per cent, is a mighty comfortable security 
to have in one’s strong box. 




QREEN, m bis “ Short History of the English 
People," says of Pitt (the Younger) : His charac- 
teristics were a love of mankind, and a belief that as the 
happiness of the individual can only he secured by the 
general happiness of the community to which he belongs, 
so the welfare of individual nations can only he secured 
by the general welfare of the world. 
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LEVI L. RUE 



President Philadelphia National Bank 



R. RUE was born in Philadelphia in 1860 and was employed as 

After 



1V1 a junior clerk in the Philadelphia National Bank in 1878. 

advancing steadily through several clerical positions, Mr. Rue 
became successively teller, assistant cashier, and, in 1894, cashier. The 
burden of the panic of 1894 fell largely upon him as assistant cashier, 
as the bank had no cashier at that time, and the president was away. 
In 1900 Mr. Rue was made vice-president and in January, 1907, he was 
elected president. 

Mr. Rue is a director of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
Philadelphia Trust Company, and Provident Life and Trust Company. 
He is president of the Philadelphia Clearing House Association, and 
president of the Federal Advisory Council. 
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The Country Banker as a Counselor 
and Friend 

By George Woodruff 

President First National Bank, Joliet, 111. 



I T was nearing closing time in a cer- 
tain bank located in the Middle 
West when a greatly agitated wom- 
an — we shall call her Mrs. Mary Smith 
— pushed her way up to the cashier's 
desk. 

“Mr. Jones/' said Mrs. Smith, excit- 
edly, “I have just received a telegram 
from a friend of my son's in which he 
tells me that my boy has been injured 
in an automobile accident on Long 
Island. He gives me no address and 
very few details — what, oh! what, am 
I to do?" 

“May I see the telegram, Mrs. 
Smith?" said the cashier kindly, “the 
chances are, you know, that your son 
has not been seriously hurt. In any 
case we shall secure full particulars for 
you at once. In the meantime do sit 
down and rest," the cashier added, 
drawing up a chair. 

The cashier read the telegram quick- 
ly. It was, as Mrs. Smith had said, 
very unsatisfactory. It gave no details 
except that the boy had been injured 
and taken to a hospital. It was just the 
sort of message that no thoughtful per- 
son would send to a mother. But the 
son's friend had, no doubt, been too ex- 
cited to consider this fact. 

After weighing the matter for a mo- 
ment the cashier prevailed upon Mrs. 
Smith to permit him to send her home 
where she might be more comfortable 
until complete information could be se- 
cured. He then called his own wife 
on the telephone and asked her to drive 
at once to Mrs. Smith’s residence so that 
the mother would not be given the op- 
portunity to worry unduly until the 
facts in the case had been obtained. 

These matters attended to, the cash- 
ier got busy. He wired at once to the 
telegraph office from which the message 
had been sent. He also wired to the 
cashier of the nearest bank, asking him 
to secure as quickly as possible full de- 



tails of the accident, the condition of 
the injured boy, the name of the hos- 
pital to which he had been sent and as 
much more information as he could se- 
cure. 

An hour and a half later he received 
a message from the eastern bank giving 
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full particulars of the accident and tell- 
ing him to assure the mother that her 
boy had not been seriously injured and 
that there was no cause whatever for 
worry. This information, needless to 
say, was at once conveyed to the mother 
and — with Mrs. Smith's thanks ringing 
in his ears — the cashier resumed his 
work. 

This particular work, by the way, 
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consisted of helping the local grocer 
and undertaker to make out their re- 
spective income tax reports, after which 
— as scoutmaster of the local troop of 
Boy Scouts — he topped off the after- 
noon with a brisk “hiko” to the nearby 
river, where, largely through his efforts, 
a scout camp had been built. 

Nor is there anything entirely un- 
usual in these activities. With varia- 
tions, they typify the life of the cashier 
of the modern country bank — a man 
whose motto is service, and who, by the 
very nature and extensiveness of his 
relationship with the people of his com- 
munity, is called upon to perform all 
manner of duties both in and out of 
banking hours. 

THE MODERN BANK 18 A VERITABLE 
SERVICE STATION 

Most of us can remember the time, 
not so far distant, when people stood 
in awe of banks. They imagined for 
some reason that the man who “kept 
their money” was doing them a favor. 
And, unfortunately, some banks of the 
old school encouraged this attitude. It 
may be said, however, to the everlast- 
ing credit of modern banking, that the 
old traditional idea that a bank must 
be ultra-dignified has been almost en- 
tirely supplanted by the modern — and 
only correct — principle that a bank 
must, above all else, be an institution 
of friendliness, an institution of real 
and honest service . 

As a plain matter of fact, the banker 
is, or should be, his customer's best 
friend. If he is not, there is something 
wrong — either with the customer or the 
banker. The growth and success of a 
bank depends largely — almost entirely 
— upon the growth and success of its 
customers. Consequently the banker is 
just as much concerned in the success 
and welfare of his customers as they are 
themselves. 

The modern bank is something more 
than a mere depository for money. It 
is something more than a steel and stone 
building. It is primarily an institution 
of service — for service, after all, is the 
bank's commodity. And, this being 
true, the bank that profits most is very 



naturally the bank that serves its cus- 
tomers the best. 

The relationship between a bank and 
its customers and friends is one of trust 
and confidence. And trust and confi- 
dence are, as we have so often been told, 
“plants of slow growth.” Obviously, 
then, if a bank is to serve its clientele 
to the best of its ability, it is important 
that it keep itself closely informed of 
the details of its customers* business af- 
fairs and that it stand — in relation to 
them — as a counselor and friend. 



THE BANKER AS A BUSINES8 ADVI8ER 



The banker of today is, above all, a 
business man. He is indirectly engaged 
in all manner of business enterprises. 
Therefore, he must keep his finger on 
the pulse of the business of his com- 
munity. He can't jump at conclusions. 
He can’t guess. He must KNOW. 

A short while ago in his “Today” 
column, Arthur Brisbane told of the 
banker who found it necessary to cur- 
tail loans to one of his customers — a silk 
merchant. 

“It is impossible to grant you further 
credit at this time,” the banker is re- 
ported to have said. 

“As a banker that may be true,” re- 
plied the silk merchant, “but have you 
ever been in the silk business?” 

“Never in my life,” answered the 
banker. 

“Well, you are in it now !” was the 
merchant's terse reply. 

Just how much he was in it the bank- 
er probably did not realize until later. 
Possibly he could have avoided being in 
it at all if he had studied the silk busi- 
ness a little earlier in the history of 
this particular transaction. 

We live today in an age of preven- 
tion. We seek out our lawyers not so 
much to get us out of trouble as to keep 
us from getting into trouble. We seek 
out our physicians not so much to cure 
ills that have come upon us as to pre- 
vent the ills to which we are subject. 
And the same holds true of banking. 

The banker, if he has the confidence 
of his customers, can be of service fo 
them in many ways. He can give them 
invaluable advice on business condi- 
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tions, he can furnish them with a work- 
able financial plan for the expansion of 
their business, he can help them in the 
granting and extension of credit to the‘r 
customers, he can help them in buying 
their goods and he can help them in the 
collection of money du.*. Jn short, he 
can — if he be given the opportunity — 
become the greatest single factor in the 
success of the men who transact their 
business with him. 

WHY MEN FAIL IN BUSINESS 

About one-third of all business enter- 
prises that fail do so because of lack 
of capital. This does not always mean 
that these businesses fail simply be- 
cause of insufficient capital, or that they 
should never have been undertaken. It 
means that the enterprises were over- 
extended and that the concerns in ques- 
tion were trying to do a much larger 
business than their supply of capital 
would permit. It means that, figura- 
tively speaking, they were trying to 
erect a Woolworth Building on a foun- 
dation built for an apartment house. 
And, in many cases, they have been en- 
couraged by interested parties to make 
the attempt. This matter of over-buy- 
ing and over-expansion is the rock up- 
on which many a business ship has been 
wrecked. During the past two years 
we have seen many evidences of this 
fact. 

Let us take a specific, and rather 
typical, case. John Brown, which is, 
of course, not his true name, has been 
known for many years as an industrious 
worker in his community. Finally, dur- 
ing the days of heavy buying that fol- 
lowed the war, he decides to open a 
small store. His capital is limited, but 
his credit is sufficiently good to enable 
him to obtain what stock he desires and 
— in consequence — his shelves are soon 
full to overflowing. The goods, upon 
the advice of several friendly salesmen 
anxious for a large volume of sales, are 
purchased at ninety days and Brown 
has no doubt of turning them over in 
that time. The goods, however, do not 
sell as expected, the months fly by, the 
receipts are used for current expenses, 
wages, etc., and Brown — at the end of 



ninety days — finds himself with the 
bills all due and nothing whatever in the 
bank with which to pay them. 

It is then that he seeks out his banker 
and is surprised to find that his "frozen” 
goods are not considered a good basis 
for a loan. Quite on the contrary, they 
offer evidence of such poor business 
judgment that the banker is disin c lined 
to render any assistance at all. 

If Brown had, instead, gone to his 
banker in the first place and talked the 
whole matter over with him — explain- 
ing his affairs with real candor — the 
chances are great that he would have 
been advised not to lay in such an exten- 
sive stock, or, in any event, he would 
have gained the confidence of the bank- 
er to such an extent that financial as- 
sistance in his hour of need would — if 
possible — have been forthcoming. 

Of course, no banker would assume 
for a moment that he is a better judge 
of merchandise than the merchant him- 
self. But, knowing from experience the 
dangers of overloading and buying 
ahead on long datings, he would un- 
doubtedly — if approached in time — be 
able to offer his customers some good, 
sound business advice. 

The modern banker is a student of 
business conditions. He has sources of 
information available that make it pos- 
sible for him in many cases to be of 
great assistance to the business men of 
his community. He is not a soothsayer, 
of course. But he knows, as nearly as 
any man can know, what is likely to 
happen in the business world. He is, 
if he is a real banker, a close observer 
of conditions. He knows far in ad- 
vance of the man engaged in manufac- 
turing or merchandising just when mon- 
ey is likely to be "easy” or "tight,” as 
the case may be, and, because of this 
knowledge, he can give good, sound ad- 
vice to the men engaged in business pur- 
suits. 



THE BANKER AS A J A CK-OF- ALL-TRADES 



Because of the many ramifications of 
modern banking, the banker of today is 
a veritable "Jack-of-all-trades.” Some- 
times — to finish the quotation — he is a 
"master of none.” This, however, is 
the exception and not the rule. 
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A New Business Plan 

By T. D. MacGregor 



S PASMODIC efforts and spur-of- 
the-moment experiments do not 
make for the permanent and 
healthy growth of a financial institu- 
tion. The long, steady pull is what 
counts. Therefore, the purpose of these 
suggestions is to provide the bank or 
trust company with a complete working 
outline of an effective campaign for new 
business, which may be continued in- 
definitely. 

Practically every plan or idea for the 
development of the business of a bank 
or trust company falls under the head 
of advertising or personal solicitation. 
But it is not necessary to take up these 
two divisions separately, because in ac- 
tual practice they frequently overlap. 
The advertising stirs up prospects for 
personal solicitation; the new business 
officer or department constantly uses 
advertising matter. 

THE APPROPRIATION 

First of all, it is necessary to have 
a definite idea of how much money can 
be spent in this work, because the coat 
must be cut according to the cloth. 
There is no fixed rule as to how much 
should be spent for advertising and new 
business efforts, but the consensus of 
opinion among those who are thorough- 
ly in touch with this subject is that the 
right annual budget is from five to ten 
per cent, of the net profits of the pre- 
vious year. At least, that seems to be 
a fair average expenditure by the banks 
and trust companies of this country. 

How to Spend It 

The next step is to decide what pro- 
portion of the appropriation shall be 
used for the different features of the 
advertising and new business program. 
In most cases, the lion's share should 
be set aside for the newspaper advertis- 
ing, especially if you are going to use 
one or more daily newspapers. After 
having decided on the space and the 
number of insertions to be used during 
the year and having made a year's con- 



tract with the publications, if that is 
found to be most advantageous, you are 
in a position to know how much you can 
spend for other publicity, including di- 
rect advertising with its mechanical 
costs of paper, printing, art work, en- 
graving and postage. 

Unless you have had the experience, 
and have the time and ability to prepare 
the text or “copy" for your adver- 
tisements, yourself, you should re- 
serve a sufficient sum to pay for 
the services of an agent or agency 
specializing in financial advertising, of 
whom there are now quite a few thor- 
oughly equipped for this work. The 
better the copy used, the better the re- 
sults will be from your advertising, no 
matter what mediums are employed. 

It is not necessary to pay for “pre- 
ferred position" in the newspaper un- 
less it is a large metropolitan sheet, full 
of advertising. As a rule, “run of pa- 
per" is all right. By the law of aver- 
ages you will get a fair share of the 
good positions without paying extra for 
them. You can depend upon the excel- 
lence of your copy and set-up to make 
your advertisement stand out and get 
read, when less distinctive advertise- 
ments are lost in the shuffle. 

COPY 

Copy should be strong, truthful, in- 
teresting, clear, concise, informative, 
and attractively set up. It should not 
be formal, stilted, wordy or heavy. The 
creator of the advertisement should aim 
first to make the announcement so at- 
tractive that it will be seen, and, sec- 
ondly, so convincing that it will inspire 
prompt and favorable action on the part 
of the reader. A uniform style of typo- 
graphical set-up should be adopted, in- 
cluding a trade-mark emblem if possi- 
ble, but the copy should be changed fre- 
quently, thus combining fresh interest 
with cumulative value. 

There should be uniformity of style, 
but also differentiation in copy. Adver- 
tisements in series on the same subject 
are effective. 
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MEDIUMS 

The newspapers have been put in a 
class by themselves. Other mediums 
which should be used if available in- 
clude: Street cars, billboards, electric 
signs, window displays, calendars, nov- 
elties, house organs, booklets, letters. 

The Details 

The details of the advertising cam- 
paign must be carefully looked after. 
It is especially important to keep a 
complete record of all facts in connec- 
tion with the newspaper advertisements. 
There should be a careful checking up 
of space, position and insertions before 
paying the bills for the advertising. 
Wherever possible, it is desirable to 
have an advertising manager and make 
use of an agent, too. 

THE MAILING LI8T 

Build up a mailing list on which the 
names and addresses of all the best 
prospects for your institution's services 
are listed. Some officer of the bank per- 
sonally should look after the compiling 
of the mailing list, or appoint some 
qualified subordinate to do that work. 

The bank's mailing list is very impor- 
tant. With a good mailing list, house 
organs, letters, enclosures and other at- 
tractive advertising can be placed by 
mail each month before every prospect 
on the list, influencing new deposits and 
developing the business of present ones. 

The first list to be used is the names 
of depositors in the various depart- 
ments of the bank. Lists should be so 
arranged that advertising for each de- 
partment can be sent to the logical pros- 
pects only. 

Go over the telephone directory, local 
blue book and the city or county direc- 
tory. Check prospects and place the 
names on the list. 

Secure lists of local labor, fraternal 
and social organizations. Watch the 
newspapers and secure prospects from 
news items. 

The registration lists, which are kept 
in the county clerk's office, furnish 
names of registered voters, men and 
women. 

Keep your stockholders on the list. 



Write them and ask for their influence 
in gaining new lists. Where possible 
get lists of employees of local business 
houses. Lists of municipal employees 
are splendid savings prospects. 



CASHING IN ON THE ADVERTISING 



Personal solicitation by officers and 
representatives of the bank and all di- 
rect advertising efforts enable the insti- 
tution to get the most benefit from its 
advertising expenditure — to cash in on 
the advertising. It can be made very 
productive if well planned. Its purpose 
is just as much the intensive cultivation 
of present depositors as it is the secur- 
ing of new ones. 

As a rule, it is easier to get additional 
business out of present customers than 
it is to interest entirely new prospects 
sufficiently to make them become depos- 
itors. When a person's name is on the 
bank's books already and he is using 
the institution to some extent, he does 
not need to be told so much concerning 
the safety, efficiency, promptness and 
courtesy which characterizes its serv- 
ice. 

But new business efforts are not to be 
confined to either old or new customers ; 
every possible source of desirable busi- 
ness should be cultivated. There is a 
mass of detail work that must be kept 
up if the best results are to be obtained. 
This clerical routine, wisely directed, 
facilitates more constructive efforts in 
the way of developing new business. It 
follows up prospects mechanically un- 
til the time is ripe for more personal at- 
tention. It automatically brings to the 
attention of the proper person facts and 
conditions affecting prospective and 
present depositors. 

To make this plan as practicable as 
possible, a description is given of the 
various steps which should be taken by 
the officer or clerk in charge of the de- 
partment to get it started and to keep 
it going. 

THE NAME LI8T8 



The very foundation of all new busi- 
ness work is built on card-indexed lists 
of names of customers and prospects. 
These lists or names, or rather the indi- 
viduals they represent, are the raw ma- 
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terial from which customers are made 
by means of printed form letters and 
personal calls. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant that these lists be correct and up- 
to-date in all respects. They must be 
live ones in every sense of the word. To 
facilitate keeping them so, and for con- 
venience in working the list, the names 
should be kept in alphabetical card files, 
in two main divisions — customers and 
prospects. 

Card-Indexing Customers 

The list of customers is easy enough 
to get from the bank’s books. These 
names should be compiled upon cards 
in order to show the nature and extent 
of the business relations these individ- 
uals or firms have with the bank. For 
instance, at the top of the card you 
should have the customer’s name, home 
and business address, source of business 
and his rating. There is also space on 
the card to list the form letters and 
other literature sent to him. At the 
right is a list of the bank’s departments, 
with black space on either side. On one 
side should be checked the departments 
which take care of the customer’s busi- 
ness now, and in the other the depart- 
ments in which he might be a customer. 

The card is a complete diagram of the 
customer, his present and prospective 
business. It can be seen at a glance 
which customers should be approached 
on the subject of doing business with 
any special department. There is no 
danger of duplicating literature or ad- 
vertising to a person a service for which 
he has no use. 

II ow to Use the Cards 

For example, suppose you have a 
piece of trust literature to send out. 
You just run your eye along the right 
hand side of the cards where the per- 
sonal trust department is listed and see 
if the man is checked as customer or 
prospect. Thus you have your mailing 
list ready to hand. 

After the addressing has been done 
for sending out any letter or piece of 
advertising, and the proper notation is 
made on the cards (such as “Form let- 
ter No. 1 sent 4/16/21”), they are re- 
turned to the proper place in the alpha- 



betical file. In a similar manner the 
cards may be used in providing a mail- 
ing list for soliciting business in any of 
the other departments of the bank from 
customers who are not using that par- 
ticular department. 

Keep Information Up to Date 

Inasmuch as these cards are also used 
to provide information quickly and con- 
veniently concerning a customer, great 
pains must be taken to keep them up-to- 
date. Daily reports should be received 
from the tellers regarding both new and 
closed accounts, and the manager must 
be on the lookout for changes in the 
status of a depositor through death, 
bankruptcy, mergers, removal, etc. The 
regular analysis of accounts ought to 
provide many leads for more business. 

Useful for Personal Solicitation 

Keeping the essential data on cards 
in this way is much more convenient 
than having to consult the books or re- 
fer to correspondence files. An officer 
or representative can take the card with 
him when he makes a call of personal 
solicitation and quickly fortify himself 
with the facts to help him in getting 
additional business from the customer 
or in urging him tactfully to make his 
account a more profitable one to han- 
dle. 

Make Up Lists with Care 

The building up of a prospect list 
of persons at present not in any way 
connected with the bank is a task re- 
quiring good judgment, inasmuch as 
great care must be exercised not to put 
the bank in the position of soliciting 
business which it afterwards might not 
care to handle. 



Sources of Prospects 

Among the principal sources from 
which names of prospective depositors 
may be obtained are the following: 

1. Officers, directors, employees and 
depositors of the bank. All of these 
have relatives, friends, acquaintances, 
business associates or affiliations which 
ought to yield valuable prospects. 

2. Analysis of checks passing 
through the clearance department. This 
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gives a line on the location and extent 
of the banking relations of local busi- 
ness men not doing business with you. 

3. Various published or otherwise 
available lists, including the city direc- 
tory, the telephone directory, tax list, 
club membership lists, etc. 

4. Inquiries from newspaper adver- 
tisements. These will be obtained more 
freely when the reader is urged to ask 
for a copy of a booklet, or to write or 
call for further information on the sub- 
ject advertised. 

5. When any booklet, calendar, sou- 
venir or anything of that kind is given 
away at the bank, wherever possible the 
name and address of the person receiv- 
ing the piece of advertising matter 
should be obtained by the new business 
manager. A notation on the card show- 
ing what the recipient was especially 
interested in would give a line on how 
he might be approached. 

6. Names mentioned in business and 
court news items of all kinds. 

Following Up 

When lists aggregating several hun- 
dred names have been built up, of course 
many of them will have to be ap- 
proached and followed up by means of 
letters — special and personal ones in 
some cases, but largely form letters 
sent to many prospects at one time. 
However, the fact remains that the most 
desirable and efficacious method of solic- 
iting business is by personal contact, 
especially by the officers and directors 
of the bank. In this work great care 
should be exercised to avoid conflicting 
efforts. It is usually pressing the sub- 
ject too hard to have the prospect fol- 
lowed up by more than one person. 

Personal Efforts of Officers 

A plan you might find feasible is to 
organize the officers of the bank into 
several groups to analyze and solicit se- 
lected prospects in the various trades 
and professions. Assign to each group 
of officers one distinct class of pros- 
pects, as: Manufacturers, wholesale 

merchants, and jobbers; retail mer- 
chants; professional men; and a special 
list of companies and individuals not in 
the other groups, including contractors. 



builders, real estate agents, enginee 
architects, and so forth. 

Sub-Dividing the Field 

The officers in charge of each di 
sion should look after the analysis i 
securing of new business in their o 
fields, enlisting the aid of other offic 
and employees when desirable. Ev< 
good new company established in y< 
vicinity would be solicited under the 
rection of officers in charge of the di 
sion to which that new company 
longs. 

Studying Various Trades 

Before any personal solicitation 
done in an organized campaign of t 
kind, the plan should be thoroughly c 
cussed, and the line of argument i 
the “talking points'* should be carefu 
outlined. 

Records of Results 

When a prospect becomes a custom 
his “prospect" card, of course, sho 
be set aside and a “customer" c; 
made out for him instead. The res 
of any personal call, or the reply 
ceived to any soliciting letter, should 
indicated briefly on the card contain 
the name and address of the prosp< 

It is difficult to lay down a hard i 
fast rule as to how many times a na 
should be followed up, or how long 
interval should be between “folk 
ups." You will need to be guided soi 
what by the conditions in individ 
cases, but there are certain kinds 
follow-up which can be continued 
definitely as long as the prospect is 
all a possible one. Among these 
your condensed financial statement fc 
ers. 

Getting Cooperation of Directors t 
Stockholders 

This is a most important source 
new business, because so often it 
“inside" information. Write each < 
a personal letter, signed by the pn 
dent. 

1. Ask them in this letter to s< 
you a list of concerns and individu 
whose business it would be profitable 
have. A blank form should be enclo 
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for them to fill out, and a stamped en- 
velope to put it in. Otheiwise, they will 
be inclined to postpone doing it, and 
the blank and envelope are inducements 
to quick action. 

2. When you have compiled your 
corporation list, it would be exceedingly 
helpful if you could induce each direc- 
tor to run over the names he knows per- 
sonally. Then write a nice letter and 
have him sign it as a director. 

8. Take a record of the directors in 
your vicinity, and if there are concerns 
in which your directors are officers or 
directors, or otherwise interested, and 
whose business you do not have, go 
after that business, using the director 
as a lever. 

FORM LETTERS FOR NEW ACCOUNTS AND 
CLOSED ACCOUNTS 

Two of the most common and profit- 
able form letters used in many banks 
are those to new accounts and to closed 
accounts. Such “new account” letters 
tend to make the small depositor feel 
that he is an appreciated customer. This 
creates good will. The letter should 
introduce other departments of the in- 
stitution at a time when the customer 
has just become so favorably impressed 
with one department that he has decided 
to open an account. 

“Old account” letters tend to bring 
back men who have left your institu- 
tion in a huff. They may draw a letter 
of criticism out of a former customer 
which will enable you to correct some- 
thing which gives a justifiable reason 
for complaint. They tend to create a 
general good will and friendliness for 
your institution. Letters like these are 
most effective if actually typewritten on 
regular letterheads and signed in ink 
by the president or some other officer of 
the bank. If this is not feasible, forms 
may be printed which imitate typewrit- 
ing quite closely. At any rate, the sig- 
nature should not be printed or rubber- 
stamped. The actual writing of the 
name of the officer may be done by a 
stenographer, if necessary. 

contests 



in banking institutions, and invariably 
bring business, directly or indirectly, to 
the banks which conduct them. 

A popular contest creates a great 
deal of discussion and arouses such gen- 
eral interest that the bank gets a lot 
of valuable free publicity from it. Then 
if an exhibition is held at the bank it 
brings people into the building and pro- 
vides an opportunity for personal con- 
tact between the bank officers and the 
public. When prizes are announced, 
there is another opportunity to bring 
the bank to the favorable attention of 
the public, much of the publicity being 
secured without cost. 

employees’ new business contest 

But perhaps the most desirable form 
of contest from a business-getting 
standpoint is the employees’ new busi- 
ness contest. 

Here is a plan which ought to work 
out successfully in any bank which has 
a dozen or more employees: 

Participants — All employees. 

Equal Chance — To give all employees 
an equal chance, they are all ar- 
ranged in two classes — 

1. Those who meet the public, such 
as tellers. 

2. Those who have no direct contact 
with the public, such as transit de- 
partment clerks. 

Special Prises — $25 to the individual 
securing the largest number of ac- 
counts, irrespective of size; $25 to 
the individual securing the largest 
amount of initial deposits, regard- 
less of the number of accounts. 
(Instead of these special cash 
prizes, an extra week vacation with 
pay could be offered.) 

Class Prizes — There will also be given 
to each of the classes eight prizes, 
as follows: $15 first prize, $10 
second prize, $7 third prize, $5 
for the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth prizes for the largest 
number of points procured by the 
contestants. 



Contests of various kinds prove re- 
sultful in stimulating popular interest 

3 



Team Prize — The entire force will be 
divided into equal teams. A week- 
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ly prize, $10, will be awarded the 
team securing the greatest number 
of accounts for the week. A prize 
of $25 will be awarded the team 
securing the greatest number of ac- 
counts during the entire campaign. 

Plan of Scoring — All accounts will be 
given points and bonuses as fol- 
lows: 







Points 


Bonuses 


$ 1 to $ 4 


.. _ 10 


$ .25 


5 to 


24 


. .. 25 


.30 


25 to 


49 ... 


. ... 50 


.35 


50 to 


99„ ...... 


_ ... 75 


.40 


100 to 


249 


100 


.45 


250 to 


499 - 


150 


.50 


500 to 


999 . ... 


200 


.75 


1000 to 


2499 


250 


1.25 


2500 to 


4999 


300 


2.50 


5000 and up — 


350 


3.00 



RULES 

Conditions 

All accounts must remain open at 
least sixty days to be considered for 
points and bonuses. 

Funds which belong in one account 
cannot be split, and the transfer of 
funds from one account to another, in 
order to get credit, will not be permit- 
ted. 

All accounts must be the result of 
personal solicitation or influence to be 
eligible for credit in the contest. 

Contestants must signify their inten- 
tion to enter the contest in writing. 

Register Solicitations 

Solicitations of accounts may be reg- 
istered by the contestants at the time 
of solicitation, and credit will be given 
to the contestant when the account is 
opened. 

At least 300 points credit must be ob- 
tained in order to participate. 

Every contestant will receive a bonus 
for each account he brings in. 

In determining the number of ac- 
counts credited to a contestant, the net 
number will be used, and in determining 
the amount of balance the average bal- 
ance will be used. 

A committee composed of three offi- 
cers of the company will decide any 
questions which might be in controversy 
to insure fair treatment to all con- 
cerned. 



The records of the campaign are to 
be kept by one officer. 

REACHING PARENT8 THROUGH THE 
CHILDREN 

An adult whose habits are formed 
and who has felt the burden and respon- 
sibilities of life for a number of years, 
often finds it difficult to change his plan 
of living, even though he realizes his 
errors. It is entirely different with a 
child, for he is susceptible to any influ- 
ence that is brought to bear upon him. 
Thus it is possible to teach him the 
habit of thrift. Moreover, by inter- 
esting the children it is often possible 
to interest their parents. A large Chi- 
cago bank recently got out a Mother 
Goose thrift book and distributed 25,- 
000 copies of it — about 19,000 persons 
called, telephoned or wrote for a copy 
of the booklet. It does not require a 
profound knowledge of human nature 
to realize the fact that it is following 
the line of least resistance to appeal 
to parents on behalf of their children 
or to try to reach parents through their 
children. 

THE METAL SAFE OR HOME BANK 

For quickly and effectively advertis- 
ing a bank the small safe cannot be ex- 
celled. It puts the bank in direct touch 
with the people, and gives the bank an 
opportunity to reach and talk with the 
depositor and explain the advantages it 
can offer, either through canvassers or 
by letter calling attention to the fact 
that a home safe will be loaned the de- 
positor if he will indicate a desire for 
one, either by calling at the bank or 
asking to have it sent. 

NEWS AND ADVERTISING 

There are many events recorded day 
by day in the newspapers which can be 
turned to advertising advantage by a 
wide-awake bank publicity man. Bur- 
glaries, hold-ups, accidents, even a 
great calamity, such as a fire, can be 
made on occasion to show the great 
service which banks are prepared to 
render the community. 

There are many legitimate news or 
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feature stories that may be written out 
of the daily work of a bank. First of 
all, there is the personal news concern- 
ing the officers and staff, interviews, 
speeches, articles, promotions, photo- 
graphs, and so forth. Then there are 
changes and improvements of quarters; 
new building; welfare work for em- 
ployees ; new publications issued; de- 
scription of vault, etc. Besides that, 
there is frequent need of setting the 
bank right before the eyes of the pub- 
lic when some erroneous or misleading 



article or editorial has been published 
concerning it or some of its officers. 

When there is news of sufficient im- 
portance to give out, the city editors or 
financial editors of the various newspa- 
pers may be requested by telephone to 
send their reporters at a certain time 
to meet the publicity manager or an 
officer of the institutions. Copies of an 
authorized statement may be given to 
the reporters, and any questions con- 
cerning the “story” answered on the 
spot. 



m 



What the Banker Expects From the 
Accountant* 



By John N. Eaton 

Manager Credit Department, Merchants National Bank. Boston 



W HAT does a banker expect an 
audited statement to show ? He 
expects that it will set forth a 
correct picture of all the assets and all 
the liabilities of the company. And he 
expects that these various assets and 
liabilities will be classified and de- 
scribed with sufficient detail and exact- 
ness to enable him to form a satisfac- 
tory estimate of their value as a basis 
for granting credit. 

While we feel that this is what an 
audit should be, our experience has been 
that many concerns have an entirely 
different conception of an audit. While 
many have the thought that an audit 
will correct irregularities in their ac- 
counting, and will show the executives 
ways of improving their accounting sys- 
tem, it appears that in the majority of 
cases the paramount thought in their 
minds is that an audited statement is 
an aid in obtaining credit. Apparently 
many concerns have an auditor go over 
their books with the latter thought only 
in mind, simply to enable them to show 
an audited statement. They do not care 
what the auditor does so long as he 
makes up a statement and signs it, and 



does not give the banks too much infor- 
mation about the business. 

I think everyone here will agree that 
a plain condensed balance sheet gives 
one little idea of a company's opera- 
tions. Without knowing how the fig- 
ures have been determined, an intelli- 
gent analysis of them is impossible. It 
gives the present position only, and no 
idea of how this position was reached. 
Altogether too many of our audited 
statements are of this character. They 
are of little more value than the com- 
pany's own statement of its condition. 
Of course, we all like to see an account- 
ant's name at the bottom of a statement, 
indicating that an outside expert has 
been over the books, but if the concern 
has in mind having the audit made as 
an assistance in obtaining credit, the ob- 
ject is almost entirely defeated if the 
bank is not furnished with details en- 
abling it to make a proper analysis of 
the figures. To make this proper analy- 
sis one must know the quality as well 
as the quantity of assets; the liquidity 

• Address delivered before the Massachusetts 
Society of Certified Public Accountants. Re- 
printed from a booklet of the Robert Morris 
Associates. 
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of the receivables, the marketability and 
method of valuation of the merchandise. 
One wants to feel assured that all the 
liabilities are included. In this latter 
connection, I feel that the auditor 
should not only verify the bills payable 
appearing on the books, but should as- 
certain, through correspondence with all 
of the company *s banks, whether there 
is any existing liability, direct or con- 
tingent, through them which may not 
appear on the books at statement date. 
If the statement indicates only the 
amount of liabilities as shown on the 
company’s books, without such a verifi- 
cation, it is of no more value to the 
banker than the company’s own state- 
ment without an audit. Here are a few 
cases to illustrate this point: 

“A statement came in prepared by 
. . . , who certified that the statement 
was true and correct. In checking the 
matter up, however, we found about 
$90,000 more outstanding on statement 
date with various banks and subsequent- 
ly found that the cash books had been 
held open until late in January and col- 
lections in the meantime had been ap- 
plied to a reduction of the indebtedness. 
This, of course, was a case of window 
dressing. This incident does not com- 
pare unfavorably with the accountants 
who recently audited . . . and followed 
the same procedure. This resulted in 
the withdrawal of our line to the com- 
pany, so I fail to see where the client 
had been benefited in any way.” 

“A statement of the . . . , as of . . . , 
showed bills payable of $50,000. In 
checking the figures with the company’s 
other bank we ascertained that besides 
owing us $50,000, the company was 
also indebted there for another $50,000. 
This statement was certified to by ... , 
a local firm of accountants. An inves- 
tigation brought forth the information 
that the president of the company had 
borrowed the $50,000 from the other 
bank for his personal use and the en- 
tries never reached the books of the 
company.” 

“A clothing house, whose December 
31, 1920, statement was made up by 
. . . , an accountant of this city, showed 
total notes payable of $35,000. On that 
date the firm owed its own bank $57,- 



500. The additional amount of lo 
was a personal matter of the partn* 
but the note given the bank was t 
firm’s note. It did not appear on t 
books of the concern, and as the a 
countant had not verified bank loans 
knew nothing about it.” 

In addition to the quality of the a 
sets, other important facts which 
bank likes to know are: Sales, indica 
ing the rapidity of merchandise tur 
over and productivity of capital inves 
ed in fixed assets; earnings, showii 
percentage of profit on sales and i 
capital invested ; and distribution 
earnings, which is necessary in ord 
that one can reconcile the surplus a 
count. 

While a condensed statement witho 
the above details is of little value, it 
to be presumed that such a statemex 
over the signature of a reputable au< 
itor, does contain the essential fact 
even if it is impossible to analyze thei 
We assume that the accounts receivab 
item, for instance, if not commented o 
is due for merchandise sold, and th 
in making a comparison of the varioi 
ratios one may compare this item wil 
sales, thereby getting a picture of tl 
management’s ability as collectors ovi 
a period of years. I regret to say, ho'i 
ever, that the practice of some accoun 
ants in making up a company’s stab 
ment for its banks, without proper] 
separating the receivables, makes sue 
a comparison very uncertain without 
full knowledge of the facts. If the r< 
ceivables contain items of any materh 
size which are not for merchandise, tl 
customary analysis of receivables 1 
merchandise, receivables to sales, etc 
is absolutely impossible. Many exan 
pies are presented illustrating th: 
point: 

“A statement included in current a; 
sets an item of loans receivable $344 
000. Of this amount $200,000 was du 
from two of the officers and had bee 
advanced to them for the purpose c 
paying income taxes on the previoc 
year's business when the concern was 
firm rather than a corporation. Th 
balance of the item, $140,000, rep re 
sented a loan made to one of the officei 
for the purpose of investing in rea 
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whatever cause they may arise and no 
matter how remote may be the possi- 
bility of the company having to pay 
them, a contingent liability is a contin- 
gent liability and if it exists, the ac- 
countant, in my opinion, is neglectful of 
his duty if he places his signature on a 
statement without indicating in some 
way that there is such a thing. He 
may not wish to give the details, Trot 
there should be something to put the 
banker on notice and enable him to look 
into the details if he considers it ad- 
visable. Probably two of the most com- 
mon kinds of contingent liabilities which 
are overlooked are those found in pur- 
chase commitments for the following 
season and in letters of credit liability. 
In the latter there should be indicated 
not only the amount of the letter of 
credit which has been used, but also the 
amount unused, giving an intimation of 
what real liabilities are contemplated. 

I have on file a large number of ex- 
amples of audited statements which 
make no mention of contingent liabili- 
ties which existed, but will call your 
attention to just a few of them as fol- 
lows: 

“We received two separate statements 
of December 31, 1920, from a corpora- 
tion, each certified to by a different 
firm of auditors. They agreed in every 
particular; no mention was made of a 
contingent debt, whereas we ascertained 
that under date of the statement they 
had $65,000 of notes and acceptances 
rediscounted. We have not discussed 
this with . . . , but . . . admitted it 
was a slip-up on their part, as they re- 
lied too much on the detailed audit of 
the other firm when they were making 
up their own figures/' 

“A statement of . . . submitted by a 
note broker, showed no contingent debt, 
whereas the detailed audit showed $30,- 
000 bills receivable discounted. The ex- 
planation given by the auditing firm 
was that the certificate had been made 
by their representative in another city 
who apparently did not appreciate the 
necessity for incorporating the contin- 
gent debt in the statement which was 
distributed at large. This brings up an 
interesting point of whether branch of- 



fices always work on the same platform 
as the home office." 

“The statement of ... , prepared by 
. . . , made no mention whatever of a 
contingent liability of a substantial 
amount of outstanding bills of ex- 
change. The only excuse of the ac- 
countant was that as the bills of ex- 
change were drawn on an affiliated con- 
cern the company did not consider them 
a liability." 

“An accountant addressed a client’s 
depositary banks for information re- 
garding balances and outstandings with 
the banks on the statement date, Decem- 
ber 31, 1920. One bank reported a di- 
rect liability for bills payable and a 
contingent liability for bills receivable 
discounted, but when the statement ap- 
peared signed by the accountant, there 
was no reference whatever to contin- 
gent liabilities." 

I have known of cases, when con- 
cerns have made no reference to exist- 
ing contingent liabilities, where there 
has been some excuse for it because of 
the lack of appreciation of the impor- 
tance of mentioning them in a state- 
ment to their bankers. I feel, however, 
when there is a liability of such a na- 
ture, that there is absolutely no excuse 
for an accountant making up a con- 
cern's statement for its banks, or for 
any other purpose, without making a 
notation of it before placing his signa- 
ture on the statement. Some account- 
ants are very particular on these points, 
but I am forced to believe that many 
give little thought to the matter. The 
following is a copy of a certificate ac- 
companying a statement prepared by an 
accountant who appreciates the impor- 
tance of showing a concern's true con- 
dition : 

“Cash 

Amounts on deposit in foreign 
banks included in this item are com- 
puted at current rates of exchange 
on December 31, 1920. 

Accounts receivable — customers 

This item includes a balance on one 
account of $137,362.49 on which the 
goods have been billed, but on which 
we understand that shipment has not 
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yet been consented to by the cus- 
tomer; $72,532.81 of this account is 
included in the $132,379.62 of over- 
due accounts shown in note on page 1. 

Merchandise inventory 

Goods seen and quantities checked 
on raw materials, supplies and manu- 
factured goods amounting to $289,- 
562.57. 

This inventory is stated not to con- 
tain certain merchandise bought for 
next year’s business which was on 
hand when inventory was taken 
amounting to $45,269 net. 

Accounts payable 

These accounts payable are stated 
not to include any liability for cer- 
tain merchandise bought for next 
year’s business which was on hand 
when inventory was taken amounting 
to $45,269. 

Contingent liability 

Contingent liability on account of 
accommodation endorsement of con- 
tractor’s note in connection with 
purchase of lumber $25,000. 

Contingent liability under joint and 
several letter of guaranty for ad- 
vances on purchases for X Company 
$257,000. 

The Y Company states that its 
commitments for merchandise on De- 
cember 81, 1920, did not exceed 
$1,500,000 and were all for immedi- 
ate use, and that all estimated losses 
on same have been provided for in 
the financial statement ; they also 
state that construction contracts un- 
completed on December 31, 1920, did 
not exceed the sum of $500,000. 

Materials and supplies commit- 
ments on December 31, 1920, 

amounted to $400,000, of which 
$250,000 were for immediate deliv- 
ery and $150,000 were for deferred 
delivery; of this latter class $50,000 
were deliverable at option of the com- 
pany, and on many of the commit- 
ments deliveries are now being made 
at reduced prices. 

Cumulative preferred dividends 

Cumulative dividends on preferred 
stock amounting to $85,000 not in- 



cluded in this statement as a liabil- 
ity.” 

The following notes from a number 
of other certificates also indicate an in- 
tention to show the banker how far the 
accountant has gone and to call his at- 
tention to anything unusual which may 
be hidden in the balance sheet: 

“Accounts receivable, accounts pay- 
able, personal balances, were not con- 
firmed by correspondence.” 

“Analysis of customers’ accounts 
shows : 

$113,572.94 for shipments over 
four months old on domestic accounts. 

$27,098.29 for shipments over 
four months old on Cuban accounts. 

$189,645.27 for shipments over 
four months old on other foreign and 
Canadian accounts.” 

“These accounts include $42,589.26 
for goods which, since December 81, 
1920, have been transferred from cus- 
tomers to the company’s foreign selling 
agents for resale.” 

“Merchandise inventory is stated by 
the company to be valued at cost or 
market, whichever was lower. Quanti- 
ties are as stated and sworn to by em- 
ployees of the company. Extensions 
and footings verified by us.” 

“Merchandise inventory and accounts 
payable are stated to include all mer- 
chandise and liability on account of 
same December 81, 1920.” 

“The company states that the out- 
standing commitments December 81, 
1920, were less than $197,000 and in 
the aggregate would show no loss as 
compared with market prices as of that 
date.” 

“The notes payable were confirmed 
by correspondence.” 

“Dividends on the preferred and com- 
mon stock amounting to $79,034 de- 
clared on January 5, 1921, have not 
been deducted from the surplus as 
shown above.” 

Many cases are constantly coming to 
light of so-called audited statements 
where an accountant has made a super- 
ficial examination or has made up a con- 
densed statement from his full audit 
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without showing points of vital impor- 
tance. I feel very strongly that every 
audited statement should be accom- 
panied by the accountant’s certificate 
stating what he has done. I think this 
has been one of the most common omis- 
sions in the work of accountants. Many 
simply state that the subject’s books 
have shown such and such figures. In 
cases where a banker is not to be shown 
the full audit report, he should at least 
have a report stating as clearly as pos- 
sible how far the accountant has gone 
and how the figures have been deter- 
mined. This report or certificate 
should, among other things, report on 
the age and quality of receivables, mer- 
chandise valuations and marketability, 
verification of liabilities, and notation of 
amount of commitments or other contin- 
gent liabilities. We see many so-called 
certificates which mean absolutely noth- 
ing — they cannot be taken seriously. 
Here are a few samples of many of 
which have come to my notice: 

“I hereby certify that the above is a 
true and correct transcript of the as- 
sets and liabilities appearing on the 
books of the . . . , on December 31, 
1920/' 

There is no information as to the 
basis at which the merchandise was 
taken, no reserves for taxes, deprecia- 
tion or bad debts, nothing to show 
whether a real audit was made or not. 

“I certify that the balance sheet here- 
with presented is a true copy of the as- 
sets and liabilities of . . . , as on their 
books as of December 81, 1920." 

"We have examined and audited the 
books and accounts of . . . for the period 
January 1 , 1921, to August 81, 1921, 
and herewith present the above state- 
ment of assets and liabilities, subject to 
such allowances for accrued and de- 
ferred items , as may not have been con- 
sidered. The inventory herein shown is 
furnished, prices being taken at market 
value." 

"We hereby certify that the above 
is a true statement of assets and liabili- 
ties as disclosed by the company’s books 
as of April 30, 1921." 

"We hereby certify that to the best 
of our professional knowledge the fore- 
going is a true statement." 



"I hereby certify that the above bal- 
ance sheet is a fair statement of the 
condition of the company at December 
31, 1920." 

"I have examined the above account 
and find it correct." 

"The above figures are in accordance 
with the books of the . . . , as of Au- 
gust 1, 1921, and represent the true 
financial condition of the company as 
of that date." 



In the last case the accountant admit- 
ted that he had made no audit what- 
ever, but simply made up a statement 
from the company’s books of that date 
for the client to show his bank, and did 
not know whether the books showed the 
true financial condition of the company 
or not. 

While a concern may not have had 
any contingent liability on statement 
date, it is of great importance if one is 
considering the extension of a line of 
credit direct, or wishes to handle intel- 
ligently an inquiry from some other 
source where credit is being sought, that 
information should be available as to 
whether the concern may customarily 
have contingent liabilities at other times 
of the year. An audit seldom reveals 
this information. But it is not infre- 
quent for a concern to have a window 
dressing before statement date. Some- 
times a contingent liability is shifted to 
affiliated interests. If it is customary 
for a concern to have contingent liabili- 
ties of important amounts during the 
year which may be eliminated prepara- 
tory to making up a statement, it would 
be of great assistance to the banker if 
the accountant should note this fact. In 
one illustrative case of this kind which 
recently came to light, the accountant, 
upon being questioned regarding it, ad- 
mitted his wrong and offered no defense 
except that the company felt there was 
no likelihood of its being called upon 
to meet the obligation. The banker is 
entitled to know the facts , and prefers 
to form his own opinion as to the proba- 
bility or improbability of a contingent 
liability becoming a direct one. 

If an audit is intended to assist a 
concern in obtaining credit, why should 
any of the information it contains be 
withheld from the banks? Why should 
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figures made up for the banks frequent- 
ly give so much less information than 
those made for the company itself? If 
the information is favorable, the credit 
will be granted more freely. Informa- 
tion withheld or covered up creates sus- 
picion — telling the worst, if the case is 
bad, may create sympathy and induce 
help when dealing with the right kind 
of a banker. Many concerns have an 
entirely wrong impression of the bank 
man. They look at him as one who is 
trying to take their last penny! In 
realty, the concern is asking the bank 
man to trust it with the bank's funds — 
with very little actual information on 
which to base judgment as to the value 
of the credit risk. Instead of trying 
to get something to which he is not 
properly entitled, the banker of the 
highest type is interested in every detail 
of his customer's business, is ready and 
anxious to help him, and is usuallv qual- 
ified to do so because of the training 
and experience he has gained through 
dealings with others. 

If an audit is to be used to assist in 
obtaining credit, how is it so used — 
what is its purpose? Is it simply made 
to give the banker the assurance of the 
concern's honesty, to prove that the fig- 
ures give a true picture of the com- 
pany's books ? A banker is always glad 
to know that an outside expert has ex- 
amined a borrower's book, but very few 
of a bank's losses come from false state- 
ments. I have before me a list of sixty- 
eight prominent concerns from all over 
the United States, that have been in dif- 
ficulties the past year and a half. So 
far as I have been able to learn, only 
one of them made a false statement, and 
the head of that one concern had for 
years been in ill repute, and there was 
little excuse for a bank being caught 
with his notes in its pocketbook. Of 
these sixty-eight concerns forty were is- 
suing audited statements when they got 
into trouble. Gentlemen, if you had 
asked me five years ago if I felt like 
asking all our borrowers to have their 
accounts audited, I would have said 
'‘Yes," but, to be perfectly frank, I 
have seen so many faulty and useless 
audits during that time I feel much less 
like giving any such blanket recom- 



mendation. Altogether too many of 
them report what the company wants 
reported , rather than what ought to be 
reported. Too many accountants are 
afraid of losing business. It is to one's 
credit to lose business sometimes. If 
the standards of audits are not raised, 
there is little future for your profes- 



sion. 

While some losses are the result of 
falsified figures, which a proper audit 
would discover, most of a bank's losses 
come, not from false statements or lack 
of financial audits, but from the improp- 
er manufacturing and merchandising 
methods of those to whom they are loan- 
ing money. Many concerns, of course, 
need a financial audit, but in my opin- 
ion what they most need is an industrial 
audit ; if a concern's management is able 
and honest and the business appears 
well handled and profitable, if its own 
accounting methods give evidence of 
competency and clearness as shown by 
the information available, it gives me 
little added confidence to have its state- 
ment signed by an accountant. Under 
such conditions, granting of credit is not 
a mechanical process. A large percen- 
tage of the credit risk is to be found in 
the personnel of the management, its 
character, ability and application. Of 
course, many concerns do not have a 
system of their own which enables them 
to show the important details to their 
banks in a clear and intelligible man- 
ner. An audit of any kind helps these 
people and helps their banks. But the 
audit which is of real value is not an 
audit to enable a company to borrow 
more money, but one which will enable 
a company to make more money — an 
audit which will promote better man- 
agement, full knowledge of costs, prop- 
er routing, proper industrial processes, 
efficiency, and point out the economic 
factors affecting the expansion and con- 
traction of the whole industry. The 
whole idea of the audit, as it is usually 
referred to, is wrong. If the manufac- 
turing and selling are properly handled, 
the financing will be a simple matter. 

I feel that a great deal of time and 
money is wasted by concerns having 
their accounts examined by auditors 



who do very little but check back over 
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a lot of bookkeeping accounts, following 
up some minor details that are not of 
importance, and spend little time in de- 
termining the value of the receivables 
and merchandise, and give little or no 
help or suggestions which would lead to 
greater efficiency and economy in man- 
aging the business. Of course, a good 
financial audit is, without doubt, of 
some help. A great deal of real audit- 
ing is done which is not the type first 
referred to as being satisfactory to one 
who simply wishes a statement, bearing 
an auditor's signature, to present to his 
bank as a basis for credit. A good 
financial audit can be of much benefit 
to a mercantile concern and to its bank- 
ers, but I feel that when you gentlemen 
make simply a so-called financial audit, 
you are losing your opportunity for 
helpful and constructive work. If a con- 
cern spends $1000 for the kind of audit 
which is frequently given, they would 
better spend $1500 or $2000 and get 
something which, as I said before, 
would help them to make more money 
rather than borrow more money. 

You will say, of course, that you do 
what you are paid to do. Right there 
is an opportunity for you to do con- 
structive work. If what you do is of 
little value to your clients, educate them 
to allow you to do something that is of 
real value to them. A good accountant, 
like a good banker or a good business 
man, does not mind turning away busi- 
ness when it is not of the right kind. 
To do the work I think you ought to 
do of course necessitates your having 



trained and skilled workmen. I believi 
there is a field for such work. I kno\ 
some are doing it now. Work of you 
kind poorly done is little better thai 
work not done at all. I feel that ii 
your line above all others, there is ai 
opportunity for service far greater that 
is usually realized. The banker is in 
position to turn a great deal of busines 
your way. He does recommend you 
service, but — you will pardon my frank 
ness — he would recommend it mor 
strongly if he were sure his custome 
would get his money's worth. 

I think the banks can do a great dea 
for their customers by recommendin 
that they employ the services of thos 
who are known to do thorough and con 
scientious work, and I think the ac 
count ant can do a great deal more fo 
his clients by educating them to b 
open and frank with their banks and t 
show them everything there is to se< 
with the feeling that if they withhol 
unfavorable information they are d< 
ceptive, but if they tell the whole stor 
of their affairs, their banks are going t 
help them work out their problem 
Nothing will help your profession moi 
in this respect than for you to insist t 
your clients, and for us to insist to our 
upon the right of the banker to discu: 
his customer’s affairs with the accoun 
ant. The banker and the accountar 
should work together in promoting th 
harmony and co-operation, which wi 
be of great benefit to your clients an 
to ours, and a corresponding help 1 
your work and to our work." 



'J'O the question, can Germany pay her reparation 
debts, there can he only one answer — Yes. — Harold 
J. Dreher, Vice-President Federal International Bank- 
ing Company , New Orleans . 
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Japanese Public Finances 

By Samuel MacClintock, Ph.D. 



J APANESE public expenditures 
have increased enormously in re- 
cent years, especially those con- 
nected with war purposes. Japan is 
frequently accused of being strongly 
militaristic at the present time, and to 
be increasing her army and navy out of 
all proportion to her civil expenditures, 
and likewise to her revenues. This 
brings squarely to the fore the question: 
What are the facts in the case? What 
is her income and for what purpose is 
it spent? 

To make an analytical statement con- 
cerning the Japanese budget is no easy 
matter. The Japanese have even been 
accused by foreigners of deliberately 
misrepresenting, or at least concealing, 
their financial situation. The expendi- 
tures given in the Japanese official re- 
ports for her army and navy correspond 
exactly, however, with those published 
by the Government in English in the 
“Financial Economic Annual.” The 
preface to the annual reports for the 
army frankly states that “secret things 
are omitted.” In addition to the diffi- 
culties of language, there are certain 
peculiarities of the Japanese method of 
budgetary accounting which must be 
taken into consideration in attempting 
to arrive at an understanding of the 
situation. 

Special accounts with separate bud- 
getary estimates are maintained for a 
variety of purposes in the Japanese sys- 
tem. Some of these, like that for gov- 
ernment railways, monopolies and other 
enterprises, are permanent, while oth- 
ers, like those for war and epidemics, 
are created to meet supposedly special 
emergencies. Only net balances are 
transferred from these accounts to the 
general budget. Each colony has a sep- 
arate budget similar to that of Japan 
proper. Both principal and interest on 
loans raised for colonial use are charges 
on the general budget, but the funds 
with which to meet them are raised in 
the colony itself and transferred to the 
general budget. 



Public works which require a period 
of years for completion are provided 
for by “continuing expenditure funds,” 
which assure in advance provision for 
the necessary funds. This creates an 
immediate appropriation for a lump 
sum to be expended over a period of 
years, and is irrevocable by the Diet. 
These appropriations for a specified 
purpose do not automatically lapse with 
the fiscal year, but remain available un- 
til used for the purposes for which they 
have been appropriated. The diver- 
gence which arises between the bud- 
getary appropriations and disburse- 
ments enables the administrative de- 
partments, such as war and navy, to ac- 
cumulate funds over a period of years 
for subsequently enlarged expenditure 
and unusual expansion. 

Japan pursues the policy of financing 
her wars by means of loans, carrying on 
the transactions in special accounts. 
There is consequently a shrinking of 
the “ordinary” expenditures during the 
years of war, and the expansion of 
“extraordinary” expenditures, mainly in 
the form of great additions to the na- 
tional debt. In subsequent years there 
is a corresponding expansion of “ordi- 
nary” expenditures necessitated by the 
enlarged debt service, and the mainte- 
nance of the enlarged army and navy 
organizations during and after a war 
period. It is obvious that this method 
of financing temporarily obscures, both 
from the taxpayers and the world at 
large, the high cost of war and of arma- 
ment expansion. 

Another peculiarity of the Japanese 
fiscal system is the regular underesti- 
mating of the possible revenues. This 
results in a large surplus of revenue and 
is carried forward as “extraordinary” 
revenue derived from the surplus of the 
preceding year. Two-thirds of the “ex- 
traordinary” revenue probably arises in 
this way. 

Still further peculiarities of the fiscal 
system are seen in the automatic con- 
tinuance of the budget of the preceding 
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year, should the Diet fail to enact a 
new budget. The Government cannot, 
therefore, be forced to concessions by 
the Diet cutting off its supplies. The 
Government can, therefore, finance the 
early stages, at least, of a war without 
even convoking the Diet. The final con- 
sideration is that the national Govern- 
ment bears an unusually high propor- 
tion of all governmental expenses in 
expenses in comparison with subor- 
dinate political divisions. 

REVENUES 

The total estimated revenues for the 
fiscal year beginning April 1, 1922, is 
estimated at 1,455,000,000 yen, which 
is a decrease of approximately 101,- 
000,000 yen over the expenditures 
for the last fiscal year. Of the 
revenue from the previous year, more 
than 62 per cent, of the total was to be 
derived from taxes and stamp duties. 
About 74 per cent, of the taxes are de- 
rived from four main sources, namely, 
incomes (29.6 per cent.), liquors (21.6 
per cent.), land (12 per cent.) and cus- 
toms duties (10.8 per cent.). About 
20 per cent, additional comes in almost 
equal proportions from business, sugar 
and textile fabrics. Stamp duties (not 
officially classified with taxes) yield a 
sum slightly greater than that obtained 
from customs duties. 

All of the main taxes show a great 
increase in yield compared with those 
of a few years ago. The proceeds of 
the income taxes have increased 2200 
per cent, over the yield of 1904; the in- 
crease from liquors some 250 per cent., 
but the increase from land has not quite 
doubled. These changes indicate enor- 
mous developments of industry and 
trade, resulting from the rapid enlarge- 
ment of income, especially of certain 
classes, and equally rapid growth of 
public expenditures calling for corre- 
sponding expansion of revenue. 

EXPENDITURES 

The annual expenditure in Japan in- 
creased during the period 1904 to 1922 
from 249.6 million yen to 1562 bo mil- 
lion yen, or 626 per cent. The per cap- 
ita increased from 5.29 yen to 26.13 



yen, or 494 per cent. During the same 
period population increased only 26.4 
per cent. 

This enormous expansion of per cap- 
ita expenditures occurred during peri- 
ods immediately following the war with 
Russia and the World War. 

As Japan finances her wars primarily 
by means of loans, no great expansion 
of expenditures appears during the war 
period itself. They appear primarily 
as “extraordinary” expenditures, but 
are capitalized in the form of additions 
to the national debt. The enlarged costs 
of maintenance appear later in the “or- 
dinary” expenditures. 

Expenditures are classified according 
to the departments of government which 
make them, and according to the pur- 
poses for which they are made. Ac- 
cording to this classification, the army 
and navy together absorb about one-half 
of the Government's expenditures, while 
public instruction, commerce and agri- 
culture together receive only about 3 
per cent, of the total income. This 
really is not accurate, as practically 
every department, except that of Jus- 
tice, carries considerable expenditures 
for armament purposes. Thus, a con- 
siderable proportion of ti*^. expenditures 
in the Department of Finance are for 
the public debt service. 

The annual expenditures for the 
army and navy combined was as fol- 
lows : 



FI8CAI. YEAR KNDINO MARCH 31 



Amount 





million yen 


1904 


83.00 


1914 


191.89 


1921 


566.78 


1922 


761.78 



Per cent. 

of total Per capita 
budget yen 

32.25 1.758 

33.45 3 575 

42.43 9.606 

48.75 12.738 



The outlay for the army and navy 
thus rose from 83 million yen in 1904 
to 761.78 million yen for the current 
fiscal year, or from 33.3 per cent, of 
the total national expenditure to 48.75 
per cent, of the whole national expendi- 
ture, and a per capita increase from 
1.76 yen to 12.74 yen. 

In 1921-22 the navy received about 
two-thirds of the total appropriated for 
the army and navy together, as com- 
pared with one-third of the total in 
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1909. The expenditures for the navy 
have increased during this period 
1300.81 per cent., as compared with an 
increase of 561 per cent, for the army. 

The national expenditures, however, 
for the military machine are much 
greater than appear in this official esti- 
mate. There are deficiency appropria- 
tions listed under other departments of 
special account, all to be taken into con- 
sideration, including the service of the 
national debt. It is estimated that the 
total expenditures for armament and 
past wars chargeable to the current fis- 
cal year become in fact 977.4 million 
yen. This is in a total budget of 1562.5 
million yen, or at least 62 V 2 P er cent, 
of the total estimated for the national 
expenditures for this year. 

PUBLIC DEBT 

The outstanding national debt of 
Japan in June, 1921, was given as 
3985.2 million yen, a per capita sum of 
67.79 yen. Of this total amount 85.5 
per cent, was funded and 14.5 per cent, 
unfunded. Of the funded debt 58.2 per 
cent, was composed of domestic issues, 
while 41.8 per cent, was in the form of 
franc and sterling accounts in foreign 
countries. 

During the last eighteen years the 
funded national debt has increased 632 
per cent., while the supporting popula- 
tion has increased only 26.4 per cent. 
The funded domestic debt increased 
during the last six years from two-fifths 
to three-fifths of the whole. Japan has 
been enabled to retire during the last 
six years 222 million of foreign debt 
and to accumulate much gold, and gold 
exchange securities, as a result of the 
great industrial prosperity and avail- 
able balances in international trade. 

According to the official classification 
of the funded debt in 1920, 53.9 per 
cent, had been incurred for purposes 
of war and armament, 33.1 per cent, 
for economic uses, 5.1 per cent, for colo- 
nial uses, 4.4 per cent, for financial ad- 
justments and 3.5 per cent, for redeem- 
ing feudal balances assumed by the 
modem Government of Japan. As al- 
ready indicated, large sums expended 
for “economic undertakings” are, as a 



matter of fact, attributable to war and 
armament. The interest charged on the 
funded debt in 1920 amounted to 128,- 
654,288 yen, or an average interest rate 
of 4.605 per cent. 

During the next four years the en- 
tire unfunded debt of Japan falls due, 
making the total yearly maturities range 
from 221.9 millions to 539.8 millions. 
The balance of the debt maturity is dis- 
tributed over the next fifty-three years, 
the highest annual maturity being 417.2 
million. The Government, however, 
usually has an option to retire a con- 
siderable part of each loan well in ad- 
vance of its maturity. 

The important offsets to Japan’s debt 
are its active assets, consisting of the 
telegraph and telephone system, nearly 
all of the railways, two great steel and 
iron enterprises, extensive forests, two- 
thirds of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way, and other earning assets. 

During the last eighteen years there 
has been an increase in the national net 
expenditure, and a larger increase in 
the funded debt. As against these lia- 
bilities there are the earning assets men- 
tioned above, some increase in popula- 
tion, and potential resources in her new 
colonies and her recently acquired 
spheres of influence. 

Two important developments grow 
out of the extraordinary changes indi- 
cated by the above statistics. One is 
the dependence of modem industrial 
Japan on outside sources for obtaining 
her necessary raw materials and on for- 
eign markets for the sake of a consider- 
able proportion of her industrial output. 
The other change is that connected with 
her internal economic and social read- 
justments, due to enormous increases in 
expenditures and consequently in taxes, 
economic inequalities and social discon- 
tent. It is true that there probably re- 
mains a margin of possible increase in 
revenues, if national pride and loyalty 
should be sufficiently stirred, but no 
large increases of her expenditures can 
now be made under existing conditions, 
without infringing very seriously upon 
the income and well-being of the people 
generally. 

The liberal element in Japanese po- 
litical life is strongly in favor of reduc- 
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ing the military activities, and conse- 
quently the military burden. This pol- 
icy has heretofore been successfully re- 
sisted by the dominant military group 
in Japan, but now that accord has been 
reached at Washington on Far Eastern 



problems it is possible that the peace 
policy will bear fruit. This would not 
only reduce the heavy burden upon the 
Japanese budget, but would likewise 
greatly improve Japan’s position in the 
international financial market. 



m 



Building Deposits By Mail 

By Thomas F. Moffett 



estimate that at least half 

YY of the money on deposit in 

* T our bank comes from out-of- 
town depositors; and also that one-half 
of our depositors, approximately 9000 
in number, do their banking by mail," 
states L. F. Hartmann, assistant treas- 
urer of Albany City Savings Bank, Al- 
bany, N. Y. This bank has on deposit 
almost seventeen and a half millions of 
dollars in 19,551 accounts, according to 
its statement of January 1, 1922. 

Advertising in country newspapers, 
plus the circularizing of a mailing list 
obtained largely from lists secured from 
the New York State election officials, 
are the two principal mediums of this 
bank’s advertising and follow-up for 
new business. Mr. Hartmann states 
that advertising and overhead expense 
for these endeavors is very small, as 
advertising lines in country papers do 
not run high, and the only other ex- 
pense, directly, consists in the station- 
ery and stamps used in correspondence. 

Space advertisements are carried in 
numerous small towns throughout upper 
and central New York State. The space 
taken usually runs about five inches, 
two columns wide. The copy is quite 
brief and to the point and invites pros- 
pects particularly to write for the 
bank’s booklet, “U. S. Mail for Bank- 
ing." In response to the replies to these 
advertisements the bank sends an eight- 
page booklet fully setting forth the de- 
tails of banking by mail, and particu- 
larly the ease, safety and economy of 
the method. At the same time it en- 



closes a new account slip and a mail de- 
posit slip to be used for further depos- 
its. It is found that the promptitude of 
new accounts varies in their response 
to this first mailing, although in many 
instances the initial checks for deposits 
are immediately received. It has been 
found, too, that in some instances ac- 
counts have been opened from six 
months to a year after the mailing of 
the booklet and forms. 

In about a month’s time after the 
mailing of the booklet, if no response 
has been received, a series of follow-up 
letters is used until the account is se- 
cured or is believed to be a hopeless 
case. 

The first follow-up letter is as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Sir: 

We take the liberty of inclosing herewith 
our last published statement of January 1, 
1922, ana desire to call your attention to 
our deposits of over $17,200,000 to the credit 
of 19,550 depositors, protected by an invest- 
ment value surplus of over $1,800,000. 

We are by virtue of our banking by mail 
department prepared to extend to you the 
same attention and service as our depositors 
who live in Albany receive. 

Many people realize that tney can do 
their banking through the mail just as safe- 
ly and conveniently as though they lived in 
this city. We estimate over 9000 of our 
depositors do their banking by mail. 

You need but write, your letter will re- 
ceive immediate attention. 

All deposits made on or before February 
3rd will Dear interest from February 1st 

Assuring you of our willingness to serve 
you, w'e are. 

Yours very truly, 

Asst Treasurer. 
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U. S. MAIL FOR BANKING 


You can open an account with us just as safely and conveniently 




1 by mail as if you lived next door to the Bank. 






| Let us tell you how easy it is to deposit BY MAIL. || 




4J^% PER ANNUM 






PRESENT DIVIDEND RATE 






ASSETS OVER $17,500,000.00 




Our Booklet “U. S. Mail for Banking** will be sent 


3 j a a p359l 


if you sign and return this card 





uship 


Albany City Savings Bank 




lOO STATE STREET. ALBANY. N. Y. 












— 



Facsimile of the postal card used for circularizing 



If no reply is received to the fore- 
going letter, at least one more is sent. 
And since that first letter is used in en- 
closing a statement of the bank, a 
slightly varied form is used at times 
when two other pamphlets are made use 
of. One of these is entitled “A Get 
Ahead Plan” and the other “Long Dis- 
tance Banking by Mail.” The “Get 
Ahead Plan” pamphlet is an inspira- 
tional appeal for thrift. The opening 
paragraph reads as follows: “Every- 
body wants to get ahead. Some strive 
to get ahead in business, some in posi- 
tion, some socially and almost all finan- 
cially. This plan is for those who 
want to progress and get ahead finan- 
cially. When a man or woman has 
saved a thousand dollars they begin to 
have a feeling of security and confi- 
dence and their future looks bright, but 
to save the first thousand seems almost 
an impossibility.” The plan then un- 
folded points out that if $5 weekly or 
$20 monthly are deposited on every pay- 
day, the account, with interest at 4^ 
per cent., will amount to $1050 in forty- 
eight months. 

“This $1050 will then produce an- 
other $1000 without any further saving 
on the part of the owner,” continues 
the pamphlet, “and this is where you 
really get ahead. The officers of this 
bank will help you to safely invest 
your $1050 and the income from the 
investment will provide premiums for 



a $1000 endowment life insurance pol- 
icy at the average age.” 

The pamphlet entitled “Long Dis- 
tance Banking by Mail” is another 
statement, in briefer form than that of 
the other pamphlet used, namely, “U. S. 
Mail for Banking,” and is therefore 
more easily read by some prospects. It 
sets forth again the expediency and 
safety of maintaining a savings account 
by mail deposits on the part of those 
who live distant from the savings bank. 
“You obtain the same efficient service, 
the same good rate of interest and the 













ALL DEPOSITS MADE 



IN THIS SAVINGS BANK ON OR BEFORE 
DEC. 3RD WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM } 

December 1st 

' INTEREST— 41/2 Per Cent— INTEREST | 
ASSETS OVER $18,000,000.00 

Interest \)®js-Janu3n/l-<>ndJufyl- 
J Write for Booklet U.S. Mail ySrBankrn^ j 

i Albany City Savings Bank 

^ lOO State St. 



A sample of the bank’s newspaper advertising 
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same absolute security in banking by 
mail that you would if you were able to 
call in person,” concludes the copy of 
the pamphlet. 

A large mailing list is compiled from 
names taken from the registration lists 
as furnished by the state election offi- 
cials. In addressing this list a regular 
postal card is enclosed. The back of 
the card is printed with an advertise- 
ment covering the outstanding features 
of using the United States mails for 
banking and inviting the prospect to 



send for the booklet, “U. S. Mail for 
Banking.” The prospect is asked to 
sign his name and address to the card 
and send it in to the bank. A few of 
the bank's pamphlets are, of course, in- 
cluded in this direct by mail approach 
to thousands of excellent prospects. 

From the fact that the Albany City 
Savings Bank estimates that at least 
one-half of its money on deposit comes 
from out-of-town depositors by mail, it 
seems evident that this class of business 
is well worth following up. 




Proper Functions of the Federal Reserve System 

By James B. Forgan 

Chairman of the Board, First National Bank, Chicago 



B ANKERS have had too little expe- 
rience to state definitely how the 
expansion and contraction of the 
currency under the Federal Reserve 
System is going to work under normal 
conditions. The unusual stress to 
which the Federal Reserve System was 
subjected at the very outset must make 
bankers and business men everywhere 
realize that the System, if properly 
managed and kept free from politics, 
ought to have no difficulty whatsoever 
in functioning satisfactorily during 
normal and less trying years. It will 
be necessary, however, for the Federal 
Reserve banks to educate the bankers 
of the country gradually to a concep- 
tion that the Federal Reserve banks are 
to be regarded strictly, as their name 
| implies, as a last resort, and that the 
rediscount privileges are to be used, 
therefore, sparingly and only in times 
of stress and strain. There is a danger 
that, owing to the peculiar conditions 
under which the System began, its re- 
serve function may have been forgotten. 
If the Federal Reserve banks will have 
the courage to keep the rediscount rates 
above the prevailing market rate, banks 
and bankers will gradually learn to 



make use of their rediscount privileges 
only in case of real necessity. 

This may cut down the large profits 
which the Federal Reserve banks have 
earned in recent years, but, after all, the 
reason for the establishment of these 
banks was not to earn money either for 
themselves or for the Government, but 
to prevent losses to the business and 
banking communities of the country. 
Every true well-wisher of the Federal 
Reserve System will desire that in 
course of time it limit itself to the 
purposes for which it was created, 
that it may be kept out of poli- 
tics, and that it may not be used 
as a panacea for all financial evils 
threatening the country as a whole, or 
any class or section thereof. Its real, 
primary and sole function is, and ought 
to be, to provide an elastic currency 
which may prevent unnecessary finan- 
cial panics, of which we have experi- 
enced too many in the past. As one who 
had much to do with the discussions pre- 
ceding its reaction and who acted as a 
fatherly adviser during the years of its 
infancy, the writer expresses the wish: 
vivat, crescat, floreat . — Annals of the 
American Academy . 
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Banking and Commercial Law 

Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 



Provision in Note Waiving 
Statute of Limitations 
Invalid 

First National Bank of La Junta v. Mock, 
Supreme Court of Colorado, 203 
Pac. Rep. 273. 

T HE note sued on provided: “We, 
the makers, . . . hereby waive . . . 
all benefits of the statutes of limita- 
tions.” It was held that since this pro- 
vision waived the statute of limitations 
for an indefinite time and permanently 
removed it from operation, it was void. 
Notwithstanding the provision, an ac- 
tion, not brought within the time speci- 
fied by the statutes of limitations, was 
barred. 

OPINION 

Suit by William H. Mock against the 
First National Bank of La Junta, Colo. 
Judgment for plaintiff, and defendant 
brings error. Affirmed. 

ALLEN, J. — This is a suit in equity 
to set aside a judgment in so far as it 
affects the plaintiff. The judgment now 
sought to be vacated was against the 
plaintiff, William H. Mock, and other 
persons. It was rendered in an action 
wherein the defendant in this action, 
the First National Bank of La Junta, 
Colo., was plaintiff, and William H. 
Mock, the plaintiff in the instant case, 
Walter H. Mock and others were de- 
fendants. The original action was one 
to recover upon two promissory notes, 
signed by the defendants as joint mak- 
ers. In that action the defendant Wil- 
liam H. Mock, who is plaintiff in this 
suit, was not served with summons, but, 
without his knowledge, an answer was 
filed for him by an attorney at law as- 
suming to act under a warrant of attor- 
ney which is incorporated in the promis- 
sory notes in question. 

The complaint in the instant case al- 
leges, among other things, that at the 
time the original action was brought the 
notes, as to this plaintiff, were barred 



by the statute of limitations. The trial 
court, in the instant case found or held 
to the same effect, and vacated the 
judgment in the original action as to 
plaintiff with an order permitting him 
to file answer and plead “such defenses 
as he may have." 

The principal question presented is: 
Could the plaintiff have pleaded and 
successfully relied upon the statute of 
limitations in the original action? The 
record shows that that action was 
brought more than six years after the 
maturity of the notes. The defendant 
bank contends that the plaintiff, Wil- 
liam H. Mock, could not invoke the 
statute because the notes contained the 
following language: 

“We, the makers, . . . hereby waive 
... all benefits of the statutes of limita- 
tions. ..." 

There is considerable conflict of opin- 
ion as to the validity of a provision in 
a contract waiving the benefit of the 
statute of limitations. Note, Annotated 
Cases 1916A, 686. The waiver is gen- 
erally held valid if it is for a reason- 
able time only. In the instant case, how- 
ever, it purports to be for an indefinite 
length of time and to remove the statute 
from operation permanently. In Bow- 
ers on Waiver, § 218, it is said: 

“The effect of a waiver of the stat- 
utes of limitations can in no sense be 
extended to a permanent removal of its 
operation. The logical result is that 
such waiver creates a new period, start- 
ing the statute afresh and extending the 
same length of time as originally ap- 
plying, unless the agreement is for a 
waiver for a limited time, in which event 
suit must be brought within a reason- 
able time or the bar may again be in- 
voked." 

In Moore v. Taylor, 2 Tenn. Ch. 
App. 666, the court said that — 

“A contract to permanently waive the 
operation of the statute of limitations 
would be contrary to public policy and 
void." 

In Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. United 

Soogle 
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States Hotel Co., 82 Misc. Rep. 632, 
144 N. Y. Supp. 476, is found the fol- 
lowing language: 

“An agreement made at the inception 
of a liability to the effect that the stat- 
ute of limitations will never be inter- 
posed as a defense would be flying in 
the face of the statute. A considera- 
tion of public policy is embodied in the 
statute of limitations, and, while its pro- 
visions may be waived at a trial by not 
pleading the statute, its provisions can- 
not be waived in advance for unlimited 
time." 

To the same effect is Wright v. Gard- 
ner, 98 Ky. 454, 33 S. W. 622, 35 S. W. 
1116. If the statute could be waived 
so as to remove it permanently from 
operation, then, as said in Hoffman v. 
Fisher, 2 Wkly. Notes Cas. (Pa.) 17, 
the waiver would result in “a perpetual 
burden upon a defendant and his es- 
tate.” In Kellogg v. Dickinson, 147 
Mass. 432, 18 N. E. 223, 1 L. R. A. 
346, there was an indorsement on a 
note to the effect that the indorser 
would “not take any advantage of the 
statute of limitations.” Of this the 
court said: 

“If construed to cover an indefinitely 
long time in the future, it would be 
extraordinary, and contrary to the pol- 
icy of the law.” 

This court has held that the statute 
may be waived by not pleading it. 
Mountain Waterworks Co. v. Holme, 49 
Colo. 412, 113 Pac. 501. But, as said 
in Crane v. French, 38 Miss. 503: 

“There appears to be a plain distinc- 
tion between declining to take advan- 
tage of a privilege which the law allows 
to a party, and binding himself by con- 
tract that he will not avail himself of a 
right which the law has allowed to him 
on grounds of public policy. ... It 
would scarcely be contended that a stip- 
ulation inserted in such a note, that he 
would never set up such defense, would 
debar him of the defense, if he thought 
fit to make it.” 

The same view is expressed in 
Bridges v. Stephens, 132 Mo. 524, 34 
S. W. 555. 

Since the waiver in the instant case is 
one for an indefinite time, and perma- 



nently removes the statute of limitations 
from operation, under the authorities 
above cited it should be, and it accord- 
ingly is, held to be void. The stipula- 
tion in the note will not preclude the 
plaintiff, William H. Mock, from inter- 
posing the statute of limitations as s 
defense to the original action. 

0 

Bank Not Liable in Paying 
Certified Check Condi- 
tionally Indorsed 

Keeler Bros. v. Gilliam County, Oregon. 

School District, 276 Fed. Rep. 755. 

The plaintiff firm, in making a bi ] 
for certain school bonds, drew a check 
for the sum of $5,000. The check was 
payable to the firm’s order and was 
drawn on the defendant bank. Aftei 
having the check certified, the plaintiff 
indorsed it to the school district, which 
was to issue the bonds, “In accordance 
with our bid for legal bonds, when ap- 
proved by attorney and attached here- 
to.” Notwithstanding the conditional 
indorsement, the drawee bank paid the 
check when it was presented in regulai 
course. In an action by the plaintiff 
firm, it was held that the bank was not 
liable in making such payment. The 
bank was protected by the Negotiable 
Instruments Law, which provides: 
“Where an indorsement is condi tional, 
a party required to pay the instrument 
may disregard the condition, and make 
payment to the indorsee or his trans- 
feree, whether the condition has been 
fulfilled or not.” 

OPINION 

At Law. Action by Keeler Bros, 
against School District No. 25 of Gil- 
liam County, Or., and others. On de- 
murrer to the complaint. Demurrer 
sustained. 

WOLVERTON, D. J. — Keeler 
Brothers, on September 30, 1919, drew 
its check for $5,000, payable to itself, 
on the United States National Bank, 
procured its certification by the bank, 
and indorsed it as follows: 
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“Pay to Gilliam County, S. D., No. 
25, in accordance with our bid for legal 
bonds, when approved by attorney and 
attached hereto." 

“Keeler Brothers." 

The check, so drawn, certified and 
indorsed was delivered to school district 
No. 25. Later it was indorsed by the 
school district, and in course of negotia- 
tion through two other banks was pre- 
sented to the United States National 
for payment, and paid by it to the hold- 
er. Keeler Brothers now seek to re- 
cover against the bank the amount of 
the check, although the bank has pre- 
viously paid it to the holder. Its right 
so to recover is challenged by the bank. 

I take it that the check was indorsed 
by Keeler Brothers after Keeler Broth- 
ers had obtained its certification by the 
bank. Such would be the natural course 
that would be pursued in the transac- 
tion, and the complaint nowhere de- 
clares to the contrary. The question in- 
volved depends upon the proper con- 
struction of Section 7831 of Olson's 
Oregon Laws, which reads: 

“Where an indorsement is condition- 
al, a party required to pay the instru- 
ment may disregard the condition, and 
make payment to the indorsee or his 
transferee, whether the condition has 
been fulfilled or not; but any person to 
whom an instrument so indorsed is ne- 
gotiated will hold the same, or the pro- 
ceeds thereof, subject to the rights of 
the person indorsing conditionally." 

There can be no mistaking the plain 
letter of the statute. The party re- 
quired to pay may disregard the condi- 
tion, and make payment to the indorsee. 
The statute authorizes him to do this. 
Having been authorized by the statute 
so to act, does the law merchant, not- 
withstanding, subject him to. a second 
payment of the obligation at the behest 
of the drawer? 

Counsel for plaintiff cite authorities 
under the old law to the effect that — 

“The acceptor is bound to take notice 
of the condition annexed to an indorse- 
ment, for when a person accepts a bill 
after a conditional indorsement, and 
pays it to an indorsee of this conditional 



indorsee while the condition of the first 
indorsement is unfulfilled, he is liable 
in second payment to the first indorser, 
being bound to look at the conditional 
indorsement as a limitation ex facie of 
the bill, in the title of the party claim- 
ing payment." Daniel on Negotiable 
Instruments (3rd Ed.) § 697, p. 622. 

Such is the doctrine of the case of 
Robertson v. Kensington et al., 4? Taunt. 
30, 128 Eng. Reports (Reprint) 238. 
This is apparent from the argument of 
counsel for plaintiff, which was, in ef- 
fect, that defendants, by subsequently 
accepting the bill, that is, after the 
indorsement had been made, had become 
parties to the conditional transfer, and, 
as the condition had never been per- 
formed, the transfer had been defeated, 
and they became liable. 

Such is not the present case. The 
indorsement here was made, as we must 
infer from a fair construction of the 
complaint, after the certification, and 
the bank in no way became a party to 
the indorsement. There seems to be a 
dearth of authority on the particular 
question here presented, perhaps be- 
cause the statute is so plain that there 
has been no occasion for its judicial 
interpretation. 

It is suggested by counsel for the 
bank that the word “may" is susceptible 
of being construed as “shall" or “must" ; 
but that question does not arise here, 
for it is sufficient that the law permits 
the bank to make such payment. That 
is reason enough to protect the bank 
against a second payment to the drawer 
of the check. 

Demurrer sustained. 



Deposit Intended For One Bank 
Left With Cashier of 
Another Bank 



Williamson v. First National Bank of 
Vicksburg, Supreme Court of Missssippi, 
90 So. Rep. 115. 



Two banks, a national bank and a 
savings bank, occupied the same bank- 
ing rooms. The plaintiff, after making 
a deposit with the savings bank, wished 
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to make a further deposit with the na- 
tional bank and the’ cashier of the sav- 
ings bank offered to receive the deposit. 
The plaintiff accordingly gave him the 
money and received credit therefor in 
his national bank pass-book. Through 
an error, the deposit was credited to the 
savings account and not to the national 
bank account. As a result, checks sub- 
sequently drawn by the plaintiff on the 
national bank were refused for want of 
funds. The deposit was subsequently 
paid over to the national bank and the 
rejected checks were then paid. It was 
held that the receipt of the deposit by 
the national bank was a ratification of 
the act of the savings bank cashier in 
receiving the deposit. Consequently, 
the national bank was liable to the 
plaintiff in damages for having refused 
payment of his checks the first time 
they were presented. 

OPINION 

Action by U. Williamson against the 
First National Bank of Vicksburg. 
Judgment for defendant, and plaintiff 
appeals. Reversed and remanded. 

HOLDEN, J. — This is a suit by U. 
Williamson, appellant, for damages 
against appellee, the First National 
Bank of Vicksburg, for failure of the 
bank to honor appellant's check when 
he had sufficient funds on deposit for 
that purpose. The case was submitted 
to a jury, which returned a verdict in 
favor of the bank, from which judgment 
this appeal is prosecuted by the plain- 
tiff below. 

The facts of the case necessary to an 
understanding of the decision, briefly 
stated, are as follows: The appellant, 
U. Williamson, was a depositor in the 
City Savings and Trust Company bank, 
which was situated and adjoining on the 
same floor with the appellee, the First 
National Bank of Vicksburg. On Janu- 
ary 1 Williamson made a deposit in the 
Savings Bank with its cashier, Mr. 
Hickman, and then desired to deposit 
$80 in the First National Bank, whose 
deposit window was a few feet away. 
When appellant, Williamson, stated to 
Mr. Hickman that he wished to deposit 
$80 in the appellee, First National 



Bank, Hickman said, “I will take that 
right here," and thereupon he received 
the $80 for deposit in the First Na- 
tional Bank, made out a deposit slip, 
and receipted Williamson for the $80 
as being received for deposit by the 
First National Bank, by writing the 
amount, date, etc., of the deposit in the 
First National Bank pass-book held by 
Williamson. Following this, the next 
day, Mr. Tucker, an employee in the 
Savings Bank, for some unknown rea- 
son, changed the deposit slip from that 
of the First National Bank to the Sav- 
ings Bank; consequently the $80 was 
deposited in the Savings Bank, and not 
in the National Bank, where it was in- 
tended to be deposited by all parties. 
Hickman had received deposits for the 
National Bank in this way many times 
before, for which “he was not criticised 
by the National Bank,” and such de- 
posits were always accepted by the 
First National Bank. Hickman testi- 
fied, however, that he received this de- 
posit and others as an accommodation 
to the depositor, and not for the Na- 
tional Bank, nor by authority of the 
National Bank; that he had no author- 
ity to receive deposits for the National 
Bank, but had often done so for the de- 
positor in the manner stated. 

The next day after the deposit by the 
appellant, Williamson, he drew one or 
more checks on his account of $80 in 
the First National Bank, which checks, 
when presented, were dishonored and 
returned because of “insufficient funds." 
Finally, a few days thereafter, appel- 
lant called on the National Bank and 
presented its passbook, with the $80 
deposit written in it, and asked for an 
explanation for refusing payment of his 
checks. The error had then been dis- 
covered by the National Bank, which 
caused the trouble. Shortly before this 
the cashier of the National Bank, hav- 
ing discovered the mistake, wrote a let- 
ter to Williamson, the appellant, in 
which he said: 



“We want to assure you that we re- 
gret very much that this error occurred, 
and we stand ready to write letters to 
the parties that held these checks, ex- 
plaining to them that you had sufficient 
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funds to meet them, and that we were 
entirely at fault in this matter.” 

Shortly before this the $80 deposited 
erroneously in the Savings Bank was 
transferred to the National Bank to the 
credit of appellant, Williamson. This 
transfer of the deposit was made by 
Hickman, cashier of the Savings Bank, 
and was accepted by the First National 
Bank and credited to the account of ap- 
appellant, Williamson. Following this, 
the dishonored checks were again pre- 
sented to the National Bank for pay- 
ment, and were duly paid and charged 
against said $80 deposit account of ap- 
pellant. Nothing further was done by 
any of the parties, and the deposit of 
the $80 in the National Bank, as re- 
ceipted for in the National Bank pass- 
book, was recognized and stood as a de- 
posit account of appellant. 

The testimony in the case, as stated 
above, was undisputed at the trial, and 
the appellant asked and was refused a 
peremptory instruction to find for the 
appellant, which is assigned as a cause 
for reversal. 

The theory of the appellant is that 
there was no question of fact as to lia- 
bility for the jury to determine, because 
the undiputed proof showed that the de- 
posit of the $80 by appellant was ac- 
cepted and receipted for in the pass- 
book as a deposit in the National Bank, 
which deposit and receipt in the pass- 
book were afterwards ratified by the 
National Bank. The opposing conten- 
tion of the appellee. National Bank, is 
that Hickman had no authority to re- 
ceive the deposit and bind the National 
Bank, and that the deposit received by 
Hickman was solely for the accommo- 
dation of the depositor and was not for 
the National Bank, and this issue was 
decided by the jury. 

We are convinced that under the un- 
disputed facts in this case the conten- 
tion of the appellant must prevail. 
When Hickman received the deposit for 
the National Bank, and, in effect, re- 
ceipted for it in the passbook of and for 
the National Bank, and the National 
Bank afterwards received it and recog- 
nized the act of Hickman as its act, by 
admission and action, and adopted the 



receipt in the passbook as its receipt, 
and thereafter paid the checks of ap- 
pellant against the deposit as written 
in the passbook, it was a ratification of 
the act of Hickman by the National 
Bank; and the National Bank is respon- 
sible to the depositor on account of the 
failure to honor his checks when pre- 
sented to it for payment. 

It appears to have been customary 
for Hickman to receive deposits for the 
National Bank in the same way as he 
received the one here in question, and 
they were accepted by the National 
Bank. The trouble in this case would 
not have arisen, except for the mistake 
made by an employee after Hickman 
had received the deposit for the Nation- 
al Bank. The two banking institutions 
operate close together, though discon- 
nected, and when Hickman issued a 
written receipt of the National Bank 
for the $80 deposit to appellant, and 
the National Bank adopted the deposit 
as being made in its bank, by the evi- 
dential admission of the cashier and by 
honoring checks of appellant against it, 
thus confirming the receipt, it cannot be 
heard to say that the deposit was not 
received by it, because Hickman had no 
authority to act in the premises. As to 
the measure of damages, see Grenada 
Bank v. Lester, 89 South. 2. 

Reversed and remanded. 



Date From Which Interest 
Runs 



Jacobs v. Murray, Superior Court of Dela- 
ware, 113 Atl. Rep. 803. 



A bill of exchange or promissory 
note, which contains a provision for in- 
terest, but does not specify the date 
from which the interest is to run, car- 
ries interest from its date. If the in- 
strument is payable at a specified future 
time and contains no provision for in- 
terest, it carries interest from maturity. 
An instrument payable on demand, 
which contains no provision for inter- 
est, is allowed interest from the date 
of demand for payment. 
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OPINION 

Action by George G. Murray against 
Charles G. Jacobs. From judgment for 
plaintiff, defendant appeals. Judgment 
for plaintiff below, respondent. 

Action of assumpsit on the following 
promissory note: 

$500.00. New York, June 16th, 1909. 

On demand after date I promise to 
pay to the order of George G. Murray 
five hundred 00/100 dollars at his office, 
149-151 West Thirty-sixth street, New 
York. Value received. 

[Signed] Chas. G. Jacobs. 

The cause coming on for hearing in 
the Superior Court, it was agreed bv 
counsel that it should be tried by the 
court without a jury. 

The plaintiff below respondent 
claimed interest on the note from Octo- 
ber 1, 1909, fixing that date, under oath, 
as when demand for payment was made 
on the defendant below. 

The evidence showed that payments 
of varying amounts were made over a 
period of time extending from April 3. 
1913, to August 1, 1919, the total 
amount so paid aggregating a sum equal 
to the principal sum of the note, and 
the defendant below appellant claimed 
that the full principal sum of the note 
having been paid the plaintiff below 
respondent cannot have a recovery as 
for interest from date of demand or 
otherwise claim interest. 

CONRAD, J. — The question present- 
ed is whether a demand note, without 
express provision for the payment of 
interest, will bear interest from the date 
of demand. 

The law seems well settled that when 
an instrument provides for interest, it 
runs from the date; that where no in- 
terest is reserved, interest runs from 
the date of maturity at the legal rate; 
that interest on a demand note runs 
from the time of demand. Interest af- 
ter maturity or from demand is by way 
of damages. 

The Delaware courts have clearly 



recognized the principle that interes 
a legal incident to the principal si 
existing from the default in the p 
formance of the contract by the debl 
wherever there is a certainty in the s 
to be paid, and the time of payment 

Further our courts have held t 
where a debt is wrongly withheld 
the defendant, after the plaintiff 
endeavored to obtain payment of it, 
jury may give interest in the shape 
damages for the unjust detention of 
debt. Interest is allowed in general 
the ground of contract, or the usage 
trade where a promise to pay intei 
is implied from such usage or fi 
other circumstances. Stockton's Ad 
v. Guthrie, 5 Har. 204 ; Black's Ex'r 
Reybold, 3 Har. 528. 

The general principle is that w 
the principal of a claim is extinguis 
by tlie act of the plaintiff, or of the f 
ties, all of its incidents go with it. I 
on this principle that the defendant 
low appellant relies, his contention 
ing that the principal sum of the r 
had been fully paid and that a 
could not now lie for the interest. 

The court cannot agree with his < 
tention as we do not see how that 
can be applicable to this case. L 
the principal sum due by the note 
retained by the defendant below ap 
lant against the declared will of 
plaintiff below respondent, who was 
titled to receive it, from the date of 
mand; and as the payments were m 
in small amounts and at varying 
prolonged intervals, the settled law, 
gether with the general usage and p 
tice allow the holder of the note in 
est as damages or compensation for 
loss occasioned by the delay. 

The payments made by the defe 
ant below appellant were applied to 
note, principal and interest from 
date of the demand, after the mar 
of partial payments, and the court f 
for the plaintiff below respondent 
against the defendant helow appel 
for three hundred and seventeen dol 
and sixty-three cents. 

Let judgment be entered accordin 
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A Fundamental Solution of the Foreign 
Exchange Problem* 

By Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr. 



S TABILIZATION of paper money 
and of international exchange 
rates is perfectly simple when you 
have actual gold redemption and free 
international movements of gold. Sta- 
bilization of exchange rates under an 
inconvertible paper money regime in- 
volves the control of so many factors 
as to be absolutely unmanageable. One 
must stabilize the tides of speculative 
opinion. One must stabilize hopes and 
fears and aspirations. One must sta- 
bilize the results of elections, of diplo- 
matic relations. One must stabilize tax 
receipts, public expenditures, and all 
the other factors which enter into the 
prospect of ultimate gold redemption. 
In other words, one must establish a 
definite belief and an unvarying belief 
that on a given day in the future actual 
gold redemption will be restored, and 
one must do this for all the countries 
involved. But this means that to talk 
of stability of inconvertible paper mon- 
ey or of stable exchange rates where 
inconvertible paper is involved, is to 
talk absurdities. 

▲ FUNDAMENTAL SOLUTION 

Our conclusion is, then, adverse to 
the effort, under whatever guise, to sta- 
bilize or to strengthen the European 
exchange rates by methods striking di- 
rectly at exchange which leave the un- 
derlying causes of exchange deprecia- 
tion and exchange fluctuations un- 
touched. The real solution lies in the 
treatment of causes rather than of 
symptoms. It is better that the ex- 
change rates should be left free from 
control so that they may tell the truth, 
and so that they may serve as barom- 
eters of actual conditions. The real 
solution lies in getting Europe straight- 
ened out. 

In a large way there is agreement 
among students of the problem as to 
what is necessary in this matter. The 



following propositions will probably be 
agreed to by most students: 

1 . Public Finances . 

(a) Taxes must balance current 
public expenditure and must exceed 
current public expenditure by enough 
to permit some amortization of public 
debt. This does not mean merely that 
“budgets" must be balanced. The term 
“budget," as used by more than one 
Continental country, is a misleading 
term which leaves out major items of 
expenditure. Public expenditures on 
the Continent of Europe are far too 
great. Taxes are far too low. Taxes 
must be greatly increased and public 
expenditure must be greatly curtailed. 

(b) Floating debts must be funded 
into long-term issues. A very high pro- 
portion of the existing public debts of 
the Continent of Europe is floating 
debt. The term “floating debt" would 
include debts of the states to the state 
banks of issue, and short-term paper, 
whether held by the banks, or by the 
people, or by foreign creditors. 

2. Currency . 

Drastic currency reforms are called 
for on the part of virtually all the 
European belligerents. The aim of cur- 
rency reform should be the restoration 
of a currency which is stable in value 
because the paper is actually redeem- 
able in gold. In Great Britain a restor- 
ation of the old gold parity is possible, 
desirable, and apparently definitely in- 
tended by governmental and business 
interests. In many of the Continental 
countries a restoration of the old gold 
par is clearly impossible with the pres- 
ent volume of bank notes outstanding. 
If there were sufficient vigor on the 
part of Continental governments, it 
would be theoretically possible to re- 



• Reprinted in part from “Chase Economic 
Bulletin." 
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store the old gold pars in certain Con- 
tinental countries by the process of re- 
ducing the volume of bank notes out- 
standing to a manageable amount. 
Through the proceeds of taxation and 
of funding loans the state could draw 
into the public treasury bank notes from 
the pockets of the people, could then 
turn them over to the bank of issue in 
payment of the debt of the state to the 
bank, and the bank could then cancel 
the notes. By this process the volume 
of note issue could be reduced until the 
gold reserves were adequate for the re- 
sumption of specie payments. The dif- 
ficulties of this course, however, are 
very great. It is feasible for Great 
Britain; it is probably not feasible for 
the Continental belligerents. The res- 
toration of the currency to par in 
France and Italy, to say nothing of 
other countries, would involve, on the 
one hand, violent declines in commodity 
prices and the bankruptcy of many 
business men. It would involve, on the 
other hand, a tremendous increase in 
the burden of the public debt and in 
the burden of taxation required to carry 
interest upon the public debt. Terms 
like “partial repudiation” or “scaling 
down” are unpleasant terms, but it is 
well to face facts frankly. Most of the 
Continental belligerents will probably 
be well advised to consider the desira- 
bility of establishing new and much low- 
er gold pars and to reduce the volume 
of bank notes outstanding moderately 
by means of taxes and funding loans 
to a point at which gold redemption can 
be resumed at the lower pars. 

One central reason for a compromise 
of this sort is the tremendous impor- 
tance of establishing promptly some- 
thing like stability in the internal value 
of the money so that business men can 
make calculations with safety and so 
that the processes of industry and com- 
merce may go on unhampered by the 
terrible fluctuations which have proved 
so demoralizing. 

3 . German Indemnity . 

It is essential that there be a rational 
settlement of the German indemnity 
question. The fact must be faced, as 
apparently it is now being faced by 



Britain and France, that the politic 
settlement dictated to Germany in tl 
spring of 1921 is one impossible of ec 
nomic fulfillment. It is right that Gc 
many should pay to France, Belgiu 
and Great Britain all that she is capafc 
of paying. But neither France, n 
Belgium, nor Great Britain has an 
thing to gain by a continuation of t 
present demoralization of Germany. 

Jf. Trade Barriers . 

Trade relations within Europe mi 
be made far freer ‘than they now ai 
and, in particular, tariff and other bi 
riers interfering with commerce amo: 
the small states of eastern Europe mi 
be moderated very greatly. 

5. Industry and Outside Capital. 

Industry in Europe must revive, 
however, public finance can be straigl 
ened out, currency stabilized, the G« 
man indemnity question adjusted, a 
freer trade relations reestablish* 
very much will already have been do 
to make possible industrial reviv 
More is called for. In particular, oi 
side help in the form of new capital 
called for. But if these other thin 
can be accomplished, the outside h< 
will be readily forthcoming. 

PROBLEMS FACING EUROPEAN 
GOVERNMENTS 

It is easy to outline the things whi 
Europe ought to do if her economic 1 
is to revive. Politically, it has prov 
very difficult to make any headway 
all in the accomplishment of these pi 
jects. It is not through ignorance 
economics that many European stab 
men have allowed public expenditui 
to stand unbalanced by taxes. It is l 
through ignorance of economics tl 
bank-note issues have been allowed 
run wild. No doubt there has been 
the part of a good many Europe 
statesmen an inadequate knowledge 
economic laws. But by and large, th* 
matters are understood in Europe, a 
merely to reiterate them without si 
gesting ways and means by which tl 
can be accomplished means little. 1 
minister who would propose them m 
be able to command majorities in 
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parliament. He must be able to com- 
mand the support and acquiescence of 
his people. In the midst of the disor- 
ganization which followed the war, this 
has not been easy. With men out of 
employment demanding work, the line 
of least resistance has been to put them 
on the public payroll ; and lacking funds 
drawn from taxes to pay them, to pay 
them from the proceeds of borrowing. 
With broken soldiers, widows and or- 
phans demanding pensions, it has 
seemed necessary to pay them pensions 
somehow, even though tax receipts did 
not provide the funds. With a populace 
clamoring for bread, or protesting 
against the high price of bread, it has 
seemed easiest to create bread subsi- 
dies, whether tax receipts could pay 
them or not. With great areas devas- 
tated by war and people clamoring for 
their reconstruction, ministers have 
found it easiest to supply the funds for 
reconstruction by whatsoever means 
they might be got, whether on the basis 
of sound finance or not. With taxpay- 
ers reluctant to have their taxes in- 
creased and ready to overthrow any 
ministry which increased them, demand- 
ing that the conquered foe should pay 
the cost of the war, ministers have nat- 
urally temporized in the matter of in- 
creasing taxes. Great Britain alone of 
all the European belligerents has had 
sufficient vigor and courage on the part 
of its government to vote and collect the 
taxes necessary to keep an approximate 
fiscal balance. How can the hands of 
ministers be strengthened so that they 
can force upon their people the neces- 
sary reforms? 

GERMANY FAILED TO PROFIT BY EXAMPLES 
OF RUINOUS POLICIES 

It has not proved sufficient for the 
European critics of existing policies to 
point out that such policies in the end 
are ruinous. The examples of Russia 
and Austria were not sufficient to pre- 
vent Germany from following the course 
which led inevitably to the extreme de- 
preciation of its money and the exhaus- 
tion of its foreign credit. German 
statesmen realized two years ago that 
the course of public finance which they 
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were following led ultimately to ruin. 
Faced with the fact, however, that they 
had on their hands many millions more 
people than they could support with the 
existing output of German industry and 
agriculture, realizing that it was neces- 
sary somehow or other to keep them 
alive, they turned to the one asset which 
they had left, namely, the credit of the 
Reichsbank with the outside world. As 
long as the outside world would buy 
marks they could keep their people 
alive. If men were unemployed they 
could put them on the public payroll 
and pay them with marks. So long as 
the outside world would buy these 
marks Germany could import food and 
other things to support her people. That 
it would ruin the finances of Germany 
and ruin the Reichsbank if persisted in 
indefinitely, they knew, but they also 
knew that as long as the process con- 
tinued they could keep their people 
alive. They hoped that something 
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would turn up outside. They hoped 
that before the Reichsbank’s credit wac 
exhausted a change might take place 
in the spirit of their conquerors, and 
that better expedients might be avail- 
able to them. 

In general, the Continent of Europe 
has been making use of these expedi- 
ents, not from choice, but as following 
the line of least resistance, as follow- 
ing the one line which seemed polit- 
ically possible, hoping that they might 
be temporary expedients and hoping 
that developments, particularly in 
America, might make it possible to 
change. 

It must not be supposed that it will be 
easy for governments suddenly to dismiss 
from the public payrolls large numbers of 
superfluous public functionaries and labor- 
ers, or for them to discontinue suddenly a 
wide range of expenditures in which they 
are now engaging. A business shock is 
inevitable and a great deal of unemploy- 
ment is inevitable as a temporary sequence 
of the reforms here outlined. A compre- 
hensive scheme for world economic read- 
justment will foresee this and will make 
some effort to mitigate the severity of it. It 
is financial and economic suicide to go on 
with the present course, just as it is phy- 
sical and moral ruin for an individual to 
continue to take opiates. But a wise states- 
manship will seek to soften the blow. It is 
this consideration which more than any 
other justifies the proposal that the Con- 
tinental belligerents should not seek to re- 
establish their old gold pars, but should 
undertake to stabilize their moneys by ac- 
tual gold redemption at new and much low- 
er pars. Certain measures of temporary 
charity and relief may also have to be de- 
vised in some countries. They should be 
definitely looked upon, however, as tem- 
porary and as charity, and they should not 
be made so attractive that men will prefer 
public relief to wages. 

The problem of the restoration of 
Europe, therefore, involves help from 
the outside. One possibility might be 
the following: 

The two great financial powers out- 
side of the Continent of Europe are 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Japan has also the ability to lend sub- 
stantial aid, and under proper condi- 
tions might be ready to do so. If there 
could be worked out an agreement in- 
volving the United States and Great 
Britain, with perhaps Japan, on the one 



hand, and the embarrassed countries of 
Continental Europe on the other hand, 
much might be accomplished. The 
agreements should involve not merely 
the governments of the countries, but 
also, and perhaps more important, the 
financial interests of the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan. The agree- 
ment should take something of the fol- 
lowing form. 

SHOULD CANCEL DEBTS OWED BY 
CONTINENTAL ALLIES 

The governments of the United 
States and Great Britain should pro- 
pose to cancel the debts which their 
Continental Allies owe them. The ques- 
tion of the debt of Great Britain to the 
United States need not come into this 
consideration at all. Great Britain is 
solvent. Great Britain does not ask 
that her debt be canceled, and Great 
Britain will ultimately pay the debt if 
we are properly considerate in giving 
her time. It is the cancellation of the 
debts of France, Italy and other Con- 
tinental countries to the United States 
Government that is suggested, and with 
that the cancellation by Great Britain 
of the debts which these Continental 
countries owe her. The agreement 
should involve also the undertaking by 
the financial interests of the United 
States, of Great Britain, and of Japan 
to place with investors in these three 
countries large blocks of Continental 
securities so as to provide large new 
funds to aid in the restoration of Eu- 
rope. 

These undertakings by the govern- 
ments of the United States and Great 
Britain, and the financial interests of 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan, should be conditioned on, and 
made contingent on, the inauguration of 
the necessary reforms in public finance, 
in currency, in tariff restrictions, in the 
settlement of the German indemnity, 
and the other matters referred to above. 

Let the finance minister of a Euro- 
pean state go before his parliament and 
his people and say to them, “If we con- 
tinue in our present course our credit 
in London and New York is no longei 
good; our exchange rates will continue 
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to depreciate; our currency will con- 
tinue to depreciate; we are headed for 
bankruptcy; disaster is inevitable. If, 
on the other hand, we shall inaugurate 
the reforms which our friends urge up- 
on us in our own interests, they will 
release us from our existing debts to 
their governments and will lend us large 
new sums.” With such a plea it is 
probable that he could persuade his 
parliament and his people to agree to 
his plans. 

AMERICAN INVESTORS AND EUROPEAN 
SECURITIES 

The American investing public has 
not taken kindly to large issues of Eu- 
ropean securities since the war. Ef- 
forts to place such securities here have 
not been made on a great scale, and 
have been only moderately successful. 
Suggestions that we take German rep- 
aration bonds have been discouraged by 
American bankers. American investors 
have been distrustful of the security 
which Europe has to offer under exist- 
ing conditions. 

The potential resources of Europe, 
however, and the potential security 
which Europe has to offer, should be 
abundantly adequate for any loans 
which are necessary to put Europe on 
her feet if the proceeds of the loans 
are wisely used, and if the loans are 
made in consideration of the reforms 
indicated. Europe has great popula- 
tions trained to industry. Her people 
are educated. The highest order of sci- 
entific ability, not merely in technical 
matters, but also in politics and finance, 
is found in every leading country of 
Europe. Europe’s natural resources are 
scant compared with our own, but not 
even the war and the aftermath of the 
war have destroyed the great wealth in 
the form of artificial resources which 
have been piled up in Europe by gen- 
erations of intelligent labor. There are 
factories which with a moderate outlay 
of new capital could be made immense- 
ly productive. Belting is worn, bolts 
and nuts are loose, parts are rusted and 
need replacement, but the factory as a 
whole is intact, and a moderate capital 
outlay would restore it. Rolling stock 
of railroads is, in many cases, run down, 
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terminal facilities here and there are 
disorganized, locomotives need replace- 
ment, but the foundation of the road- 
bed remains ; a moderate outlay in many 
cases would make the tracks good; a 
moderate outlay at various points would 
restore the transportation system. In 
many respects, viewed on the physical 
and technological side, Europe presents 
an analogy to virgin, undeveloped coun- 
tries, where a small outlay of capital 
will bring an immense return because it 
will unlock immense potential resources 
which cannot come into play without the 
outlay of new capital. 

Finally, Europe has a splendid body 
of legal traditions and a splendid so- 
cial organization, traditions of paying 
debts and the disposition to meet obli- 
gations. The moral risk, despite the 
demoralization of the last seven years, 
is better than in the outlying countries 
of the world. If we could persuade 
Europe to institute the necessary re- 
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Abbazla 

Acqui 

Alba 

Albano Laziale 

Albenga 

Anagnl 

Ancona 

Andria 

Angrl 

Anzlo 

Aosta 

Aqulla 

Aroldoaso 

Arezzo 

Ascoll Pioeno 

Assisi 

Asti 

Aversa 

Avsszano 

Bagherta 

B&gnl dl Casclana 

Bagnl dl Lucca 

Bagnl dl Montecatlnl 

Bagnl dl 8. Glullano 

Bari 

Barletta 

Bastla Umbra 

Benev&glenna 

Bergamo 

Blbblena 

Btsceglle 

Bit on to 

Bologna 

Bolzano 

Borgo a Mozzano 

Bosa 

Bra 

Brescia 

Cagliari 

Caltaglrone 

CamaTore 

Camplglla Marlttlma 
Cam po basso 
Canale 
Canelll 

Canosa dl Puglia 
Carate Brlanza 
Carloforte 
Carru 

Casalbuttano 
Casalmagglore 
Castellamonte 
Castelnuovo dl 
Garfagnana 



Castlgllone Florentlno 

Catania 

Ceclna 

Celano 

Centallo 

Ceva 

Chiu si 

Cistern a 

Cltta’dl Castello 

Clusone 

Collesalvettl 

Colie Val d’Elsa 

Como 

Cornlgllane Llgure 

Cortona 

Cotrone 

Crema 

Cremona 

Cuorgne 

Dogll&nl 

Fabriano 

Fermo 

Flesolo 

Figline Valdarno 
Flume 
Florence 
Foggla 

Folano della Chlana 
Follgno 

Forte dei Marml 

Fossa no 

Frascati 

Froslnone 

Galllcano 

Gallipoli 

Gavl 

Genoa 

Glugllano in Campania 
Gravlna 

Greve In Chianti 

Grosseto 

Gualdo Tadlno 

Gubblo 

Intra 

Ischia 

Ivrea 

Lagonegro 

La Maddalena 

Land an o 

Lanusei 

Laurla Superior# 

Lecce 

Leghorn 

Legnano 



Lucca 

Luserna 8 , Giovanni 

Macomer 

Maglle 

Marclana Marina 

Martina Franca 

Melfl 

Merano 

Mercatale 

Messina 

Milan 

Modica 

Mondovl 

Monopoll 

Monteleone dl 

Calabria 

Mon tesampl et rangell 

Monte San 8avino 

Monte Urano 

Montevarchl 

Naples 

Nardo 

Nettuno 

Niaza Monfsrrato 

Nocera Inferior# 

Norcla 

Novi Llgure 

Nnoro 

Oneglta 

Orbetello 

Orvtete 

Orzinuovl 

Ostunl 

Paganl 

Palermo 

Pallanza 

Parenzo 

Perugia 

Pes ;lna 

Pladena 

Pletrasanta 

Plnerolo 

Plomblno 

Plslno 

Pogglbonst 

Pogglo Marino 

Ponte a Poppl 

Pontecagnano 

Pontedera 

Popoll 

Portoferralo 
Porto Longone 
Porto S. Giorgio 
Porto Torres 



Potenza 

Pratola Pellgna 

Putlgnano 

Rapallo 

Reggio Calabria 

Rlonero In Vulture 

Rlpatransone 

Rlvarolo Canavese 

Rocchetta Llgure 

Rome 

Rovlgno 

Salerno 

S. Benedetto 

del Tronto 
S. Giuseppe 

Vesuviano 
Sansevero 
Santa Margherlta 
Llgure 
Santa Marla 

degll Angell 
Sant’ Antloco 
Sarno 
Saronno 
Sassart 
Savona 
Secondlgllano 
Segnl-Scalo 
Siena 
Stgna 
Siracusa 
Spello 
Squlnzano 
Tagllacozzo 
Templo Pausanla 
Termini I me rose 
Terranova dl 8icllia 
Tivoli 

Torre Annunzlata 

Torre del Paseerl 

Torre Pelllce 

Tranl 

Trapani 

Trento 

Trieste 

Turin 

Vasto 

Velletrt 

Venice 

Vtaregglo 

Viterbo 

Vittorla 

Volterra 



COLONIAL BRANCHES 

Bengasi (Africa), Tripoli (Africa), Rhodes (Asia) 

FOREIGN BRANCHES 

England: London (Representative). Frnnce: Paris, Lyons. Germany: Berlin (Representa- 
tive). Spain: Madrid, Barcelona. Tarragona. Montblanch, Borjas Blancas, Santa Coloma 
de Queralts, Vails. Switzerland: Chiasso. Lugano. Zurich (Representative). Turkey: 
Constantinople, Galata, Stamboul, Pera. Malta: Valletta. Asia Minor: Adalla, Sm yrn a. 
Syria: Aleppo, Beyrouth, Damascus, Tripoli. Palestine: Jerusalem, Caiffa, Jaffa. Egypt: 
Alexandria, Dalro, Port Said, Mansourah, Tantah, Beni Mazar, Beni Soueff, Fayoum, 
Magagha, Mlt Ghamr. 

American Representative 

RODOLFO BOLLA, 1 Wall Street, New York 
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forms, she becomes a good credit risk; 
and if we can undertake to supply her 
with necessary funds, we can probably 
induce her to institute the necessary re- 
forms. 

SUM LENT EUROPE MISDIRECTED IN PART 

We have already, in one form or an- 
other, lent Europe far more money than 
has been needed for her rehabilitation 
had the money been wisely used. Since 
the armistice Europe has had billions 
from the American Government, and 
she has had more billions still in the 
form of open account or unfunded 
credits from private creditors in the 
United States. To a very great extent, 
however, these funds have been used in 
the purchase of goods for current con- 
sumption, including luxuries, rather 
than in the form of raw materials and 
other things needed for rehabilitation 
and for setting industries going. One 
part of this general settlement must, 
therefore, involve careful control over 
the employment of new credits granted 
so that they will be used only for neces- 
sary purposes. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
funds with which Europe is provided 
shall not be used in some measure for 
consumption purposes. There has been 
a great deal of criticism of the old the- 
ory of capital which looked on capital 
primarily as an advance of food by the 
capitalist to the laborer during the pro- 
duction process. In part, however, this 
is essentially what capital is. The whole 
theory of capital is not revealed in this 
definition, and the Wages Fund Theory 
as an explanation of wage rates is a 
false one. If European labor, however, 
is to be enabled by American advances 
to engage in work, let us say in the re- 
pair of a European factory to set it 
going again, the most essential thing 
which we can do is to feed that labor 
while it works. Outside capital for re- 
construction purposes should be limited 
to what is absolutely necessary. Out- 
side capital should be primarily de- 
voted to supplying Europe with raw 
materials which can be quickly turned 
into finished products and sent out 
again. The proceeds of the sales of fin- 
ished goods from Europe need not be 
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immediately applied to the repayment 
of debt, but ought, at all events, to be 
returned into a revolving fund which 
can keep a permanent flow of goods into 
and out of Europe going without re- 
quiring fresh advances. 

PART OF NEW FUNDS PROVIDED EUROPE 
SHOULD BE GOLD 

A fairly substantial part of the new 
funds provided Europe by loans in the 
United States may well take the form 
of gold to be used in increasing the re- 
serves of several banks of issue on the 
Continent. In this connection it might 
be well to lend gold to Great Britain 
also. Under existing conditions, send- 
ing gold to Europe or giving gold cred- 
its in the United States to Europe would 
mean merely a temporary strengthening 
of the exchange rates followed by an 
increase of commodity exports from the 
United States to Europe, accompanied 
by the return of the gold to the United 
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States and a restoration of the present 
unsatisfactory situation. If, however, 
as a part of a comprehensive plan which 
involved fundamental reforms all 
around, gold could be sent to Europe in 
the proper amounts and to the proper 
places, it would have a stabilizing and 
steadying effect. Our contention that 
the problem is not primarily an ex- 
change problem, but a general economic 
problem, and that we must not try to 
solve it by striking directly at the ex- 
change rates, does not mean that we 
may not attempt stabilization of ex- 
change as one part of a much more 
comprehensive program. The essen- 
tial in currency reform is the restora- 
tion of actual gold payments. To ac- 
complish this, we must accomplish sev- 
eral things: (1) the balancing of pub- 
lic revenues and expenditures so that 
further borrowings from the bank of 
issue are unnecessary; (2) the building 
up of the credit of the state so as to 
restore public confidence in the sound- 
ness of the item “advances to the 
state,” which constitutes the chief as- 
set of virtually all the banks of issue 
of the Continental belligerents; (3) the 
establishment of a new gold par within 
hailing distance of the bank's ability to 
reestablish gold payments; (4) a reduc- 
tion in the “advances to the state” 
through partial repayment by the state 
to the bank, with a corresponding can- 
cellation of bank notes so as to reduce 
the volume of bank notes which the 
bank of issue has to redeem; (5) coin- 
dent with the reduction in the volume 
of its demand liabilities, the bank may 
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also find it highly advantageous to 
crease if it can its gold reserve. 

HOW EUROPE SHOULD USE NEW 
ADVANCES 

Rigorous control of the uses to wh 
new advances to Europe are put d 
not mean, and should not mean, t 
these funds must be spent in the co 
try which advances them. Eur 
should be allowed to borrow in th 
markets where interest rates are li 
est and should be allowed to buy 
those markets where goods are cheap 
whether the two coincide or not. If 
undertake to seek narrow, immedi 
advantage at every step of the rehal 
tation process, the whole thing will : 
through. The world as a whole m 
revive together. If funds are borrow 
in the United States by France to 
spent in India in the purchase of i 
materials, with the resultant quicken 
of industry in India, the United Sti 
will gain. India will become a bei 
market for American products. Inc 
trial revival in any part of the wc 
will react favorably upon industry 
every part of the world. Our pi 
must look toward the restoration of 
tivity throughout the world as a wh 

No provision in this scheme has i 
made for the funding of the immense fl 
ing debt of Europe (not less than $4,< 
000,000) to private creditors in the I'n 
States. It is possible that a general 
nomic adjustment would have to make s 
provision for this. On the other hand, 
difficulties of dealing with a vast raultil 
of relatively small items, many of w 
have distinct peculiarities, is very great, 
is probable, moreover, that special pr 
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RESOURCES 

CMh on hand and In Banks $4,890,460.04 

Bankers' Acceptances ( Eligible).. 4,34 1,462.43 
Certificates of Indebtedness and 
Bonds 1,365,678.68 



Loans and Discounts 
Demand Loans.. $2,660, 000.00 

Time Loans 2,000,000.00 

Other Loans and 

Discounts 2.019,498.17- 6,669,498.17 

Accruals and Other Assets 58,144.99 

Customers' Liability under Ac- 
ceptances and Letters of Credit . 4,226,954.57 

Purchasers’ Liability under For- 
eign Exchange Contracts 16,368,326.00 

TotaL $37,920,415.78 



LIABILITIES 

Capital $2,000,000.00 

Surplus 600,000.00 

Undivided Profits 282,466.16 

Current Accounts:— 

Demand $7,843,628.02 

Time 6,053,575.64— 13,897,203.66 

Acceptances A Letters of Credit 4,443,390.33 
Reserve for Taxes. Unearned 
Discount and Commission, etc. 118,792.66 
Liability under Foreign Exchange 

Contracts 12,358,648.65 

Balance Foreign Exchange sold, 
at current rates 4,219,914.42 



Total $37,920,415.78 



A General foreign and international banking business in all its ramifications transacted, with 
special facilities in connection with France and tbe French Colonies and Dependencies 
A Foreign Trade Department organized on tbe lines of practical merchant banking is maintained at 
the service of manufacturers, importers and exporters. 



sions for dealing with this will be unneces- 
sary if the other general reforms are put 
through. Given these reforms, Europe’s 
credit would be good, and the outside world 
would find it comparatively easy to carry 
these floating credits if the amount were not 



increased. Moreover, there would be in all 
probability an immense flow of American 
private capital to Europe for investment in 
private enterprises there, the effect of which 
would be very greatly to reduce Europe’s 
floating debt to the outside world. 



James Farrell to Speak at Foreign Trade Convention 



\ N address on “A Foreign Trade 
■*“ Policy for Americans” will be 
given by James A. Farrell, president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
at the Ninth National Foreign Trade 
Convention in Philadelphia May 10, 11 
and 12, over which Mr. Farrell will 
preside. His address will be the key- 
note of the campaign for a great busi- 
ness and industrial revival in this coun- 
try. 

This will be the first of the National 
Foreign Trade Conventions to be held 
on the Atlantic seaboard. It will bring 
together the greatest number of lead- 
ers in American industry, finance and 



commerce ever assembled in a nation- 
wide campaign to stimulate America's 
export trade to such an extent that the 
surplus production of American indus- 
try over domestic needs will be absorbed 
and business depression and unemploy- 
ment ended. 

Mr. Farrell will emphasize the neces- 
sity for a definite foreign trade policy 
if America’s export trade leadership is 
to continue. He will stress the impor- 
tance of foreign trade to the prosper- 
ity, not only of American industries, 
but to the public in general. 

Financing and expansion of the na- 
tion's overseas commerce is the primary 
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Unter Den Linden office of the Disconto- 
Gesellschaft, Berlin 



purpose of the convention. It will be a 
working gathering from the opening to 
the final session. 

While only a part of the topics to be 



discussed at the convention have 
assigned to speakers as yet. New 
City is already well represc 
Charles M. Muchnic, vice-preside 
the American Locomotive Sales C 
ration, will make an address on 
Factor of Depreciated Currenc 
Competition/' Wilbert Ward, chai 
of the Commercial Credit Commitl 
the American Acceptance Council 
explain an important feature of e 
credits under the head of “Un 
Commercial Credit Instruments/' 
Under the general topic of e 
sales promotion, J. W. Mason, 
president of the American Surety 
pany, will talk on “Bonded Servi 
a Selling Argument." “The Esse 
of a Market Survey" will be disc 
by William Menkel of the Assoc 
of National Advertisers. Every 
of foreign trade will be taken up, < 
at the general or the group ses 
An important feature of the convc 
will be the presence of a numb 
experts on foreign trade who wi] 
vise manufacturers and exporters < 
problems likely to come up in 
business in foreign lands. 



9 

Details of Foreign Loans Requested 



T^^OTICE was issued on March 3 last 
by the State Department at Wash- 
ington, according to the Associated 
Press, that the Government expects 
American bankers to advise it fully of 
the details of foreign loans with other 
governments or municipalities abroad 
before negotiations of such loans are 
concluded. 

The notice served by the State De- 
partment on the bankers was said at 
the White House to be merely a reit- 
eration of the attitude taken by the 
Administration at the conference be- 
tween representative bankers, the Presi- 
dent and certain Cabinet members last 
summer. It was said that the principal 
question at this time was whether loans 
to private individuals and foreign gov- 
ernments should take precedence over 



the needs of the American Govern 

The notice was not aimed at an] 
ticular country, it was said, nor ^ 
intended as a reproof to any part 
banking interests. Most of the ba 
in this country, it was explained, 
in accord with the desire of the G< 
ment to be fully informed on ne 
tions for foreign loans, but it was 
ed out that some of the banker 
failed to cooperate fully with the 
Department and the notice sent o 
cently was said to be a rerainc 
those bankers. 

The department in its notice, 
was in the nature of a wa 
said that the desirability of coope 
in such loans, which was explaii 
the banking interests at a conf< 
last summer between President Hi 
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and certain members of the Cabinet and 
representative American investment 
bankers, did not seem sufficiently well 
understood in banking and investment 
circles. 

“The flotation of foreign bond issues 
in the American market,” the State De- 
partment said, “is assuming an increas- 
ing importance, and on account of the 
bearing of such operations upon the 
proper conduct of affairs it is hoped 
that American concerns that contem- 
plate making foreign loans will inform 
the Department of State in due time of 
the essential facts and of subsequent 
developments of importance. 

Responsibility for furnishing the in- 
formation desired was put squarely up 
to the bankers by the department, and 
it was said they were fully competent 
to determine what information should 
be supplied and when it should be fur- 
nished. 

Officials explained that while there is 
no law compelling bankers to furnish 
such advance information to the Gov- 
ernment, the department believed “that 
in view of the possible national inter- 
ests involved it should have the oppor- 
tunity of saying to the underwriters 
concerned, should it appear advisable to 
do so, that there is or is not objection 
to any particular issue.” 

The department informed the bank- 
ers that the absence of a statement from 
the Government, even though the de- 
partment might have been fully in- 
formed regarding any loan, did not indi- 
cate either acquiescence or objection. It 
was emphasized also that the depart- 
ment would not pass upon the merits of 
foreign loans as business propositions, 
nor assume any responsibility whatever 
in connection with loan transactions. 

The bankers also were warned that 
“offers for foreign loans should not, 
therefore, state or imply that they are 
contingent upon an expression from the 
State Department regarding them, nor 
should any prospectus or contract refer 
to the attitude of this Government.” 
This statement, it was explained, was 
to guard against representations by 
bankers that foreign loans in this coun- 
try had received the sanction of the 
American Government, and to prevent 




W ITH a complete organization 
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representations to possible clients that 
success of their negotiations for a loan 
depended upon the approval of the 
State Department. 

0 



Great Britain 



FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 



The United Kingdom in conva- 
lescence appears to be fundamentally 
sound and in no danger of a relapse, 
according to a bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. 
Continental markets for pig iron are 
reappearing and Ireland may offer a 
fertile field for general trade. Threat- 
ened wage disputes did not materialize, 
as labor wisely accepted a further drop 
in the cost of living as a part compen- 
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sation for the cut in wages. The 
strength of the general financial condi- 
tion has improved in proportion to a 
heavier yield from income taxes, in- 
creasing the likelihood of a balance in 
the budget. 

The income tax yield, usually most 
favorable in this final quarter, increased 
to such a degree in January of this year 
that it is quite possible that the budget 
may on March 31 report a balance rath- 
er than the generally anticipated deficit. 
In addition the floating debt, at £ 1,1 54,- 
000,000 on January 31, was £121,000,- 
000 below the figure of April 1 ; in Jan- 
uary alone the reduction was £106,- 
000,000. The exact reaction of this sit- 
uation upon the plans to cut expendi- 
tures by £200,000,000 in the next fiscal 
year cannot be predicted. One possible 
development may be a reduction in the 
income tax. Already strong financial 
and business pressure has been brought 
to bear to reduce the income tax at least 



one shilling in the pound, with the p 
pose of liberating fifty million sterl 
for business needs. The movement 
trade, so sluggish of late, appears 
be gathering momentum, as new seci 
ties for £144,000,000 were issued 
J anuary, eight times as much as in J 
uary, 1921. The stock market dui 
the month reflected a strong positioi 
rails, but a rather weak industrial m 
ket, due in part to the Dunlop ref 
of a loss of over £8,000,000 in 192] 

At the ordinary general meeting 
the shareholders of Barclays Ba 
Ltd., held January 25, 1922, Fredei 
Craufurd Goodenough, chairman of 
board, who presided, said, in part, 
the subject of export credit schemes 

Many schemes have been devised to n 
the difficulties encountered by our own 
porters, and for providing credit to en; 
their goods to be sold, but up to the p 
ent very little has been achieved in 
manner. In point of fact, little could 
expected, for no practical step has yet 1 
taken for dealing with the financial coi 
tions of the distressed countries, or to ge 
the root of the problem — namely, unso 
currency. It is only fair, however, to 
that the export credits scheme, in its la 
form, has undoubtedly proved to be of 
in facilitating exports from this countr 
other parts where credit is weak, and 
Government’s action in promoting 
scheme should be acknowledge* as a v 
able contribution to the needs of our 
porters. So long, however, as unsound < 
rency conditions continue abroad, it wil 
open to question whether the export ere 
scheme really tends to promote sound b 
ness or whether it may not ultimately 1 
to some of the exports having been p 
tically given away. 

These problems were the subject of 
cussion at the conference lately held 
Cannes, and we must await the result 
those deliberations and of the further 
cussions at Genoa. 

Before, however, anything could be 
tempted with any reasonable chance of 
cess it would be essential that there sh< 
be an honest and acceptable plan on 
part of the country requiring assist! 
whereby its finances might be put upc 
sound basis. This would involve: 

1. A determination to impose taxa 
and to reduce expenditure. 

2. An adequate assurance against 
creation of new paper money except aga 
value of an approved kind. 

With these fundamental conditions 
filled or assured, it should be for us to 
tend credit in order to help the country 
cerned to balance its exports and its 
ports for a period of time sufficient to 
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able it to return to a normal condition of 
trade and financial equilibrium. 

At the ordinary general meeting of 
shareholders of the London Joint City 
and Midland Bank, Limited, held Janu- 
ary 27, 1922, the Right Hon. R. Mc- 
Kenna said in part, speaking on the 
subject of taxation: 

It would not be easy — I doubt if it would 
be possible — to define the limits of a na- 
tion’s taxable capacity. Too much depends 
upon the human factor which varies so 
Greatly in different people. One man will 
exert himself to the utmost though the tax 
collector should take from him 10s. in the £ 
of all he earns; another will be disheartened 
if he be mulcted of but 5s. in the £. We 
cannot doubt, however, that taking the na- 
tion through there is a limit beyond which 
if taxation continues so high as to Give only 
a very small return for additional effort and 
for the risk of additional capital, it will 
become a matter of general occurrence that 
the effort will not be made and the capital 
will not be risked. 

We know that if business is to expand and 
prosper continuous additions must be made 
to the capital employed. A growing busi- 
ness — and at every period it is upon the 
growing business that the progress of the 
future depends — is one in which a large 



part of the profits each year are saved and 
put back into the concern. By this method 
the energetic and capable young man slowly 
acquires the additional capital he needs for 
development and brings himself to the front. 

If now the whole or a large part of his sav- 
ings is absorbed each year in taxes, he is 
deprived of the means of enlarging his busi- 
ness. New plant cannot be acquired; addi- 
tional stock cannot be bought; growth be- 
comes impossible. The capital which the 
keen, active, enterprising man could use to 
the utmost advantage in developing trade 
is taken from him and spent unproductively 
on one of the manifold activities of the 
state. In such conditions business must be- 
come stagnant, and in this country, where 
the industrial organization is contrived for 
expansion and a continually growing pro- 
duction, stagnation means failure. 

At the annual meeting of the share- 
holders of Lloyds Bank, Limited, on 
February 1 , 1922, Sir Richard V. Vas- 
sar-Smith, chairman of the board, said 
in part, on the subject of home trade: 

The past year has been very disappointing 
from the point of view of agriculture. 

Crops suffered from the prolonged drought, 
and harvests were unsatisfactory, while the 
prices of grain and live stock have been 
steadily on the down grade. As an exam- 
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pie, in many cases sheep sold at about half 
last year’s prices. The repeal of the Agri- 
culture Act produced a reeling of uncer- 
tainty. 

The cotton market in Liverpool has been 
no exception to the general depression, as 
Manchester has been buying throughout the 
year on cautious hand-to-mouth lines. 

The dominating feature of the coal trade 
was the complete cessation of work for 
three months of the year, when there was 
witnessed the unparalleled spectacle of 
Great Britain becoming, for the time being, 
a coal-importing country. The dire effects 
of the strike are too well known to call for 
detailed description. Suffice it to say that 
it brought practically all industry very near 
to a complete standstill, and inflicted a blow 
on the prosperity of the country from which 
we are still suffering. It was madly con- 
ceived, badly conducted, and fatal in its re- 
sults. It was not until the end of the year 
that the industry began to show signs of 
some recovery, when it appeared that the 
export side was once more finding its way 
into lost markets. It is satisfactory that 
output is once again on the upward grade. 

Before the coal strike the iron and steel 
industry was in a very depressed condition, 
but the staggering blow caused by the stop- 
page of fuel supplies brought the whole in- 
dustry to a practical standstill. Foreign 
competition became keener and keener, con- 
tinuing long after the resumption of work 
took place. Prices were cut in order to meet 
the competition, but in the summer German 
and Belgian steel makers were offering ma- 
terials at pounds under the quotations of 
home makers, and in the autumn, while the 
home price of iron bars was reduced to 
about £14, or practically the cost of pro- 
duction, imported bars could be obtained 
at £8 10s. A better feeling was perceptible 
at the end of the year, but striking evidence 
of the depression is afforded by the fact that 
in December there were only nine furnaces 
in blast in Scotland as compared with a nor- 
mal eighty to a hundred. 

At the annual ordinary general meet- 
ing of the London County Westminster 
and Parr's Bank Limited, Walter Leaf, 
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chairman of the board, spoke in pai 
as follows: 

Twelve months ago I spoke of the yei 
1920 as a year of disillusion. What shall 
say of 1921? It has been a year of crise 
of acute contests, of heavy losses in mar 
directions, of hope deferred; but I think v 
may fairly claim for it that it has been 
'•ear of courage. Facts have been bold] 
faced, formulae have been cast aside, prii 
ciples have been fought out to the end; ar 
in many directions we have good hope thj 
peace is, if not actually won, at least w€ 
in sight. Peace is what the world nee< 
more than any other boon. It is perhaj 
too soon to speak of a general spirit < 
peace, but it is a great deal that here ar 
there, in regions of the highest importanc 
we should have won at least a partial peac 
We have, I trust, won peace in that regie 
which we can still fitly call by its old nan 
of the Pacific. We hope, too, that pea< 
has been won between England and In 
land; let us trust that it may be follow* 
by peace between the two parts of Irelar 
itself. And we have won some peace, f< 
the moment at least, in those labor disput< 
which, to the mind of the social philosophe 
twelve months ago presented the gloomie 
point of a gloomy horizon. The outstandii 
event of the year in our internal econon 
has been the great coal stoppage. Th 
happily ended, not in a complete victory f< 
either side, but in an agreement to set c 
foot a system of profit-sharing which coi 
stitutes, I suppose, the greatest experimei 
in partnership between capital and lata 
that the world has yet seen. That syste 
has, I believe, been honestly accepted t 
both partners with a determination to mal 
it a success. It has been followed by 
notable easing of the industrial strain i 
many other directions; and the labor ou 
look no longer overshadows all other prol 
lems in our own country. 

THE BANKING TEAR 

For the banks the year has been one < 
great anxiety, of diminished profits ar 
considerable losses, at home and abroa 
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All our own losses, whether realized or an- 
ticipated, we have, of course, amply pro- 
vided for. They have been well within the 
limits, which, considering the close and inti- 
mate connection between the banks and 
commerce and industry, we may regard as 
reasonable; indeed, it is not too much to 
say that a bank which had made no losses 
during the year would only prove that it had 
not done its duty in assisting the general 
cause. For the losses made in industry and 
commerce have been immense; it is for- 
tunate that they have been on the whole so 
well borne, thanks mainly to the equally im- 
mense profits which were made during the 
preceding years. There have been no great 
disasters in Great Britain, and no sign of 
panic; we have all pulled together in the 
common interest, and we have good reason 
to hope that the worst of the storm is weath- 
ered. 

France 

FINANCE AND TRADE 

The French Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs has issued comparative statistics 
showing the financial burdens borne by 
France and by Germany, respectively. 
On a dollar basis these figures show the 
following results: 

Germany France 
(in 1000 dollars) 

Foreign debt 787,250 6,856,000 

Internal debt: 

Consolidated 850,250 10,171,000 

Floating 2,111,110 7,499,000 

(in dollars) 

Taxes per head 13.88 45.62 

(The exchange rates used in order to 

make this comparison were those prevailing 
during the month of September, 1921.) 

According to advices received by the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
from its French Information Service, 
the Ministry's figures make the follow- 
ing comparison between the cost of liv- 
ing in France and in Germany: 

Germany France 





(in dollars) 


Bread (per kilogram) 


0.35 


0.82 


Coal (per ton) _ ..... 


2.50 


9.56 


Transportation (1 ton at 






1000 kilometers) 


6.00 


17.85 



An increase of 24.5 per cent, in the 
volume of French exports during the 
year 1921 compared to 1920, and a de- 
crease of 24.8 per cent, in the volume 
of imports. 

Evidence of France’s growing ability 
to meet her own requirements as well as 
to improve her shipments abroad is fur- 
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nished by the Customs Administration 
returns which, comparing 1921 to 1920, 
show that France decreased her imports 
of foodstuffs by 34.3 per cent., her im- 
ports of manufactured goods by 40.9 
per cent., and on the other hand in- 
creased by 32.4 per cent, her exports of 
material for manufacturing purposes. 

The following table indicates the 
changes according to classification of 
goods : 





1921 


1920 


Imports 


(in 1000 metric tons) 


Foodstuffs 


4,066 


6,195 


Raw material 


necessary 




to industry - 


32,448 


41,871 


Manufactured goods .... 1,459 


2,465 




37,973 


50,531 


Exports 






Foodstuffs „ 


1,227 


1,258 


Raw' materials 


necessary* 




to industry ~ 


.... ... 12,858 


9,709 


Manufactured goods 1,891 


1,865 


Parcel post 


25 


23 




16,001 


12,855 
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On a money basis, the value of 
French imports in 1921 only exceeded 
the value of exports by approximately 
two billion francs, while in 1920 the 
excess on the side of imports was thir- 
teen billions. 

In its report for the year 1921, the 
Bank of France presents figures show- 
ing that it was instrumental in securing 
over 108 billion francs in subscriptions 
(including renewals) for French Gov- 
ernment issues during the world war pe- 
riod and up to the end of 1921. Its 
banking operations for that year 
amounted to 64,721 million francs, of 
which 30,080 millions represented 
transactions in the Department of the 
Seine, which includes the city of Paris. 

During the year the bank increased 
its gold reserve 24 million francs and 
its silver reserves 13 millions, the total 
metallic reserves on December 24, 1921, 
amounting to 5803 million francs. Its 
assets abroad were also increased by 
6 Y 2 million francs. The amount of pa- 
per discounted by the bank during 1921 



reached a total of 30,798,829,000 francs 
and loans against securities amounted to 
20,776,607,800 francs. 

During the war the bank advanced 26 
billion francs to the Government, which 
is now being repaid at the rate of two 
billions per year. 

The Bank of France's report empha- 
sizes that 4 ‘the reduced production and 
exchange and the temporary immobil- 
ization of stocks momentarily weighed 
very heavily on the finances of many en- 
terprises. 

“It was the bank's duty to help the 
business world through this crisis and 
the bank did not fail to do its duty. No 
matter how intense the crisis became, 
the bank continued by discounting and 
re-discounting paper to meet all de- 
mands for legitimate amounts of credit. 
The Bank of France associated itself 
with the other large private credit es- 
tablishments in all efforts made by these 
latter to prevent a serious collapse of 
the market." 
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Italy 

BANKING AND INDUSTRY 

The Government revenue receipts for 
December, 1921, amounted to 1,459,- 
000,000 lire in comparison with 1,228,- 
000,000 lire for December, 1920, ac- 
cording to a report from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. The 
receipts for the first six months of the 
fiscal year 1921-22 were 6,150,000,000 
lire as against 4,974,000,000 lire in 
1920. The import duties for the six 
months July to December totaled 304,- 
000,000 lire as against 197,000,000 for 
the corresponding period in 1920. The 
increase is due to the higher tariff which 
went into effect July 1. 

The total deposits in the ordinary 
Italian savings banks show an almost 
continual increase from June, 1914, to 
June, 1921, on which date the increase 
amounted to 250 per cent. The gold 
reserve of the Banca dTtalia, the prin- 
cipal bank of issue, was 818,000,000 
lire on December 10, as compared to 



844.000. 000 lire on October 31. A cor- 
responding decrease in note circulation 
from 14,326,000,000 to 13,744,000,000 
lire, has taken place during that period. 
The cash reserves of the three principal 
commercial banks, the Banca di Sconto 
not included, amounted to 1,174,000,000 
lire on November 30 as compared with 

1.013.000. 000 lire on October 31. Dis- 
counted bills on November 30 were 

7.794.000. 000 lire as against 7,906,000,- 
000 lire on October 31. 

Imports of coal into Italy in Decem- 
ber amounted to 711,000 tons, of which 
20,000 tons were American. Prices re- 
main firm, varying according to quality. 
American coal is quoted at 180 lire 
f. o. b. Genoa. The cotton market is 
inactive; prices, however, are a little 
higher. The silk market is active with 
rising prices. Hemp is showing strength 
as a result of an increased demand from 
abroad. Prices for Government wheat 
remain stationary. Prices for rice re- 
main unchanged. The demand for olive 
oil is slack, and the price is about 950 
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lire per 100 kilos, showing a decline 
from 1000 lire on January 16. 

Germany 

FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 

The note circulation of the Reichs- 
bank amounted to 115,375,732,000 
marks on January 31, 1922, having in- 
creased by about 1,700,000,000 during 
the month, says the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, summarizing 
German conditions as of mid-February. 
The rate of inflation was noticeably less 
than the average monthly rate for 1921, 
and comparatively small in view of the 
December inflation of 13,000,000,000 
marks. The loan office notes declined 
by about 280,000,000 during January, 
being given as 8,045,500,000 at the end 
of the month; they have been reduced 
almost uninterruptedly month by month 
since January 1, 1921, when they 

amounted to 12,033,300,000 marks. The 
Reichbank statement of January 31, 
1922, shows discounts of commercial 
paper of 1,592,416,000 marks as against 

1.061.754.000 one month before, and 

1.762.894.000 on January 14. The Ger- 
man gold reserve, which fell to 994,- 
000,000 marks in October from the Au- 
gust figure of 1 ,024,000,000 (it had 
been steady at 1,092,000,000 since Au- 
gust, 1920), amounted on December 31, 
1921, to 995,392,000 marks with a re- 
serve of baser metals equalling 11,612,- 
000 . 

Coal production in the Ruhr for the 
first nineteen working days of January 
reached 5,983,516 tons, and coke pro- 



duction during the same period 1,496,235 
tons, as against 1,465,377 tons during the 
first twenty working days of December. 
Pit head supplies in the Ruhr on 
January 24 amounted to 541,339 
tons of coal as compared with 559,798 
on the 24th of December. Coal car 
shortage in the Ruhr was given as 89,- 
932 for the above period of January, as 
against 137,733 for the corresponding 
period of December. The Upper Sile- 
sia coal production for twenty-five 
working days in January amounted to 
2,896,809 tons in comparison with 
2,786,963 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of December. The lignite produc- 
tion figures for central Germany are not 
available, but are said to show improve- 
ment over December. The inland de- 
mand for fertilizer is brisk, and potash 
exports are also good. Pig iron and 
steel industry continues active, and the 
machine industry reports sufficient old 
orders on hand, but few new orders 
coming in. The cotton textile industry 
has sufficient orders on hand to maintain 
its present production rate until May; 
85 per cent, of spindles and 75 per cent, 
of looms are busy; there was a slight 
improvement at the end of January. 
Cotton supplies at Bremen on February 
3 amounted to 286,956 bales, including 
shipments on water. The wool indus- 
try is steady, reporting increased orders 
at the end of J anuary, but stocks of raw 
material are diminishing. The linen in- 
dustry is active and the silk industry 
steady, although the latter is meeting 
serious difficulties in its export market 
in the form of competition and tariff ob- 
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structions. The tobacco market is dull, 
and chemicals depressed, except in the 
domestic sale of pharmaceutical goods. 
The leather industry is steady and the 
shoe trade reports sufficient orders. Raw 
material for industry in general is short, 
the cost of living is rising and prices 
must inevitably increase. 

Switzerland 

THE BUDGET FOR 1922 

The budget estimates for 1922 place 
the total expenditures at 522,070,000 
francs and the total receipts at 422,- 
170,000 francs, with an anticipated 
deficit of 99,900,000 francs. These fig- 
ures show an improvement over 1921, 
when expenditures totaled 517,847,000 
francs and receipts 384,582,000 francs, 
leaving a deficit of 133,265,000 francs, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. 

Fifty-seven million francs have been 
credited in the Swiss budget of 1922 for 



electrification of the Federal railways. 
It is hoped that the electrification of the 
Bellinzona-Lugano-Chiasso, the Erst- 
feld-Lucerne, and the Goldau-Zug lines 
will shortly be completed. The Amsteg 
power station, of 80,000 horsepower, 
will be ready to furnish energy about 
April, 1922, and the Lucerne-Zug-Zur- 
ich line will probably be electrified by 
the end of the year. Together with the 
St. Gothard, the Sion-Lausanne line is 
to be electrified, and will be opened in 
the summer of 1923. The current will 
be supplied by the 60,000-horsepower 
Barberine station, which by that time 
will have been completed. 

The following returns covering the 
export of textile machinery from Swit- 
zerland for the first nine months of 
1921 and a comparison with the years 
1913 and 1920 indicate the rapidity of 
the growth of this industry. The val- 
ues are expressed in Swiss francs, 
which are nominally worth 19.3 cents 
and which have fluctuated only slightly 
during recent years. 
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SWISS EXPORTS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY DURING 

1913, 1920 AND FIRST NINE MONTH8 OF 1921 

Firat 9 
months, 

1913 1920 1921 

Textile machinery Swiss francs (thousands) 

Spinning machines 2,338 10,863 9,438 

Looms 4,681 14,641 11,496 

Other weaving mach.... 2,830 8,166 6,884 

Knitting machinery .... 1,630 7,406 5,293 

Embroideting mach 2,752 11,232 3,205 

Total 14,231 52,308 35,316 

If the business for the fourth quarter 
of 1921 was in proportion to that of the 
first three quarters, the total for the 
year would reach 47,088,000 francs, a 
value little short of 1920 and very much 
above 1913, a fact of great significance 
in view of all that has been said about 
the effect of depreciated currencies on 
export business. 

Austria 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

An agreement providing for extension 
by the Czechoslovak Government of a 
credit amounting to 500 million Czecho- 
slovak crowns has been signed and Eng- 
lish credit to the amount of two million 
pounds is practically assured, says a 
bulletin from the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. Both may, how- 
ever, be used largely to refund existing 
obligations. Prospects for French cred- 
its to a total of 55 million francs are 
reported favorable. Stocks of the four 
leading banks during January fell 27 
per cent, and those of ten leading indus- 
trials dropped 16 per cent. The coal 
reserve, due to the German railway 
strike and the Czechoslovak mine strike 
has been diminished greatly. Passenger 
fares were increased on February 1 by 
300 per cent, of the existing rates, and 
freight rates on the same date were ad- 
vanced 150 per cent. The German rail- 
way strike is causing an acute car 
shortage. The “Volkswirt” index num- 
ber for cost of living on the first of 
February was given as 1444, a consid- 
erable advance over December figures. 
As a result of the increased cost of liv- 
ing the official commission in the two 
weeks between January 2 and January 
14 increased wages by 24 per cent. Offi- 
cial figures covering unemployment of 



the city of Vienna on January 
14 showed a total of 27,000 unem- 
ployed as against 18,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1922, and on January 28 the 
figures of unemployed had again in- 
creased to 29,000, which figure included 
6000 metal workers, 5000 city em- 
ployees and 5000 builders. This in- 
crease is attributed not so much to dis- 
charges as to the fact that many work- 
ers who formerly were not registered 
are now reporting with the object of 
obtaining food subsidies. 



Scandinavia 



INDUSTRIAL SITUATION IN 
SWEDEN 



No signs of an improvement have 
been observable during the last quarter 
of the year either, and the chief reason 
is still to be looked for in the unsettled 
economical conditions of Europe, says 
a recent bulletin of the Scandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget, of Stockholm. En- 
compassed by countries with a greatly 
depreciated currency, Sweden has been 
exposed to severe competition on the 
export and home markets. The condi- 
tions are unfavorable for the sale of 
Swedish products, though possibly an 
exception should be made at present for 
the textile and leather industries, which 
under normal conditions practically fill 
the requirements of the home market, 
and which have been tolerably well sup- 
plied with orders during the autumn. 
Competition with foreign countries is 
compelling all manufacturers to cut 
down their costs of production, and dur- 
ing the whole year reductions of wages 
have been the order of the day. Dur- 
ing the period December, 1921 — Janu- 
ary, 1922, there expire collective agree- 
ments affecting more than 235,000 
workers (as employed under normal 
conditions). The new agreements pro- 
posed by the employers involve reduc- 
tions of wages ranging from 25 to as 
much as 60 per cent. 

Unemployment is extensive. In the 
middle of December the number of un- 
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employed workers was estimated at 
from 120,000 to 130,000 hands. 

TIMBER MARKET 

As reported in the previous number 
of this publication, exporters anticipat- 
ed that the sales for the year would 
figure at between 400,000 and 500,000 
standards and that thus the stocks in 
hand next year would not be abnormally 
large. These expectations have actu- 
ally been surpassed as the sales for the 
year were computed in the middle uf 
December at 520,000 standards. The 
unexpectedly large sales have naturally 
facilitated the financing of the busi- 
nesses, besides providing increased ac- 
commodation in the timber-yards. The 
sales prices obtained in September and 
October have been not a little higher 
than the bottom prices of August, but 
have not sufficed to cover the costs of 
production. 

The sales for next season have as yet 
scarcely commenced, but the exporters 
seem to be fairly assured of placing not 



only their existing stocks, but also the 
greatly reduced output of the winter 
months. Sufficient supplies of timber 
are ready for sawing, whence the cut- 
ting of timber will proceed on a very 
limited scale. The extensive unemploy- 
ment which will thereby be caused is 
viewed with anxiety. 

PAPER AND WOOD PULP MARKETS 



The competition from Germany and 
Finland, favored by the rates of ex- 
change, has been oppressive and has 
compelled the Swedish manufacturers 
to accept prices which have scarcely al- 
lowed of any profit. As regards cellu- 
lose, however, comparatively large sales 
have been made to the United States 
during the last few months at rising 
prices. The German and Finnish com- 
petition has abated somewhat in regard 
to sulphite cellulose, and contracts have 
been concluded with Spain and Italy. 
As in other countries, the drought has 
compelled the Swedish grinding mills 
greatly to reduce their production, a 
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fact which in conjunction with the in- 
creased demand for news print has led 
to a certain tightening of the market for 
mechanical wood pulp. The latest sales 
have, therefore, been made at rising 
prices. 

IRON AND STEEL 

On the iron and steel market the sit- 
uation is more depressing. In this 
branch sales have also taken place be- 
low cost price, e. g., in the case of pig 
iron, thus resulting in an improvement 
of the export figures, but in the case of 
the principal group — iron and steel in 
malleable form — the exports have con- 
tinued to be insignificant. The total ex- 
ports of iron and steel of all kinds dur- 
ing the first ten months of the year have 
kept at about 50 per cent, below the 
low export figures of last year, and are 
equivalent to less than a third of the 
normal exports. Also the domestic sales 
have been small owing to reduced pur- 
chasing power and to importation. Un- 
der these circumstances it is explicable 
that only 21 of the existing 134 blast 



furnaces have been kept running. 

The output during the first ten 
months of the year is shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 



Pig iron 



Open-hearth ingots 

Rolled and hammered 
iron and steel 



J anuary — October 
1920 1921 

1000 tons 1000 tons 

- 376,7 274,0 

- 307,0 132,2 



MACHINE INDUSTRY 

Competition from foreign countries, 
first and foremost Germany, in conjunc- 
tion with the prevailing depression, has 
considerably aggravated the position of 
the machine industry. On February 5, 
22 workshops had closed down. On Oc- 
tober 1 that figure had been increased 
to 68. In September, 1920, when the 
output in this branch reached its maxi- 
mum, the staff of workers employed in 
the machine industry numbered 60,000. 
On October 1 , 1921, the figure had 
dwindled to 28,800, a reduction of 52 
per cent. 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

In the textile industry there has been 
quite a decided improvement during the 
last few months. In the middle of June, 
1920, that industry might be said to 
have been still fully occupied. At that 
time, or more precisely on June 1, 1920, 
the mills belonging to the Swedish Tex- 
tile Industries* Association employed 
27,306 workers, with an average work- 
ing time of 48 hours per worker and 
week. On October 1, 1921, the corre- 
sponding figures were 21,811 and 46. 
Thus the number of workers at the end 
of the last quarter was only about 20 
per cent, less than the normal. The 
improvement may also be read in the 
increased imports of cotton and wool 
during the autumn. 

AGRICULTURE 

The harvest has been exceptionally 
good. The flour mills, having already 
imported considerable quantities of 
wheat, continued for a considerable 
length of time to make only small pur- 



chases of wheat in the Swedish mar- 
ket, with the result that the Swedish 
wheat prices fell considerably below the 
price of foreign wheat at Swedish ports. 
Since the flour mills, by agreement with 
the Government, have engaged to pur- 
chase Swedish wheat in a certain pro- 
portion, more reasonable prices have be- 
gun to be obtainable. The prices paid 
for agricultural produce must, how- 
ever, be considered to be too low in pro- 
portion to those attained by industrial 
products. Before an equalization has 
taken place, more stable prices are not 
to be expected. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

During the first ten months of 1920 
and 1921 the value of imports and ex- 
ports attained the following amounts: 

Excess of 
ImD. Exp. Imp. 

Million kroner 
January-October, 1921—1059 886 173 

January-October, 1920— 2948 1946 1002 

The excess of imports for the year 
was this, on November 1, only 17 per 
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cent, of the figure for the same period 
last year, owing to the heavy decrease 
in imports. 

The imports are, however, still im- 
portant. An investigation has given the 
result that, if the value of imports and 
exports is calculated on the prices rul- 
ing in 1913, the imports during the 
three first quarters of 1921 amount to 
74 per cent, of the imports during the 
same period 1913, whereas the corre- 
sponding figures for the exports only 
amount to 46 per cent. That the value 
of the import surplus is not greater than 
as stated above is due to the fact that 
the price level of the imported goods is 
considerably lower than that of the ex- 
ported goods. 



India 

IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 

The foreign trade of India for De- 
cember was more healthy from India's 
point of view than that of November, in 
that the excess of imports for December 
were only 24,000,000 rupees compared 
with 64,800,000 rupees for the preced- 
ing month. Imports of private mer- 
chandise during December were valued 
at 231,600,000 rupees, compared with 
264,000,000 rupees in November, and 
total exports, including Indian merchan- 
dise and re-exports of foreign merchan- 
dise, increased to 207,600,000 rupees 
from the 199,200,000 rupees reported in 
November, according to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington. 

In many localities, stocks of import- 
ed merchandise seem to be fair sized, 
but with the revival of business these 
are being steadily absorbed and a great- 
er activity in importations is expected 
to begin soon. Sugar stocks in Calcutta 
and Bombay warehouses at the middle 
of January amounted to about 700,000 
bags, as against about 250,000 bags a 
year ago, practically all Java sugar. 

With the exception of last September 
the value of India’s imports each month 
since May, 1920, have exceeded in value 
of exports generally by a considerable 
margin, so any further increase in im- 
ports might seem not wholly advanta- 



geous except for the fact that the pros- 
pect of larger crops in India's princi- 
pal products over those obtained last 
year indicates that exports during 1922 
will show a substantial increase over 
those of 1921. While official cotton re- 
ports received up to the beginning of 
December gave an area about 8.5 per 
cent, less than in the corresponding 
forecast for 1921, the yield will prob- 
ably be somewhat larger. The final 
general memorandum on the indigo crop 
for 1921-22 estimates the yield at 60,- 
900 cwt. (112 pounds), an increase of 
about 48 per cent, over the correspond- 
ing estimate for last year's crop. The 
final general memorandum on the sesa- 
mum crop issued the middle of January 
estimates the yield of such states and 
provinces as render the government reg- 
ular reports (74 per cent, of the total 
sesamum area) as about 450,000 tons. 
It is probable that the total sesamum 
yield will be 550,000 tons, compared 
with 472,000 tons in 1921. The rice 
crop is enough larger than that of last 
year to provide an exportable surplus, 
but no official estimates have yet been 
issued. 



Japan 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
BETTER 



The economic situation in Japan 
during the month ended February 15 
showed distinctly favorable elements, 
according to cabled information re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
at Washington from Acting Commercial 
Attache Butts at Tokio. Bank rates 
were lower than during the previous 
month and money was easier. Deflation 
took place to a considerable extent and 
the general financial situation improved. 
The condition of government finance, 
however, was more unfavorable, and 
there were reports that the Govern- 
ment contemplated a bond issue amount- 
ing to 100,000,000 yen to retire the 
maturing issue. The improvement in 
general business conditions, slight as it 
may be, tends to bear out the prophe- 
cies which have become more frequent 
recently in commercial and financial cir- 
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cles that Japan, the first country to ex- 
perience the full force of the world- 
wide business depression of 1920 and 
1921, may yet be the first country to re- 
turn to economically sound conditions. 

On the other hand, careful observers 
who still forecast for Japan a more pro- 
nounced depression before recovery, are 
not wanting, for many realize that if 
the foreign trade continues to show the 
current large excess of imports it is 
only a question of time before the Gov- 
ernment will be forced to release large 
amounts of specie, that is, to remove the 
gold export embargo, which w T ould nor- 
mally necessitate a reduction of the 
note issue and a restriction of credits, 
which in turn would tend to lower price 
levels. 

Chief among the reasons for confi- 
dence in Japan’s ultimate business re- 
covery are, first, the fact that Japan 
was the only belligerent nation, aside 
from the United States, to emerge from 
the World War with a favorable credit 
balance, and, second, the significant fact 
that Japan, alone of the belligerent 



countries, again excepting the United 
States, has been able to maintain its 
currency on a gold exchange basis. Ev- 
ery European nation had to abandon 
during the war specie redemption of 
paper currency upon demand, but Japan 
was able to maintain a gold exchange 
standard. Notwithstanding the notice- 
able reduction in the combined gold 
holdings of the Japanese Government 
and the Bank of Japan at the close of 
1921, as compared with the beginning 
of 1921, the gold holdings at no time 
during the year dropped below 2,000,- 
000,000 yen, but 120,000,000 yen has 
been transferred from holdings abroad 
to holdings at home. 

Since the middle of January, imports 
of raw cotton and rice have increased 
markedly, but imports of petroleum 
have shown a considerable decrease. 
Imports of cotton goods and cotton 
yarns were generally stationary. Nota- 
ble decreases in the export trade oc- 
curred in cotton goods and cotton yams, 
but the exportation of raw silks is in- 
creasing. The falling off in exports 
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of raw silk during recent months has 
played an important part in causing 
Japan’s highly adverse trade balance of 
the closing months of 1921. 

Stocks of lumber, raw cotton, cotton 
yam, dyestuffs, wool and rice have in- 
creased in the past month, but the mar- 
ket in general is understocked in respect 
to iron and steel and paper. 

The prices for those staple commodi- 
ties which are imported are ruling some- 
what higher than at the same period last 
month, but export prices of Japanese 
manufactured products are generally 
somewhat lower than a month ago. The 
cost of living has decreased about 2 per 
cent, during January. 

General building and construction 
work have been especially active. 

China 



to $70,000,000 Mexican since the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Since the London-New York cross- 
rate of exchange advanced to more than 
$4 gold, the American manufacturer has 
been able to compete with British and 
Continental concerns on a price basis. 
This factor, in addition to the expedi- 
tious deliveries made by American man- 
ufacturers, caused a distinct improve- 
ment in the import trade of China in 
American goods, such as wire nails, gas 
pipe, black sheets, galvanized sheets, 
and especially electrical machinery, 
hardware, and Oregon pine, which was 
arriving at Shanghai at the rate of 
7,000,000 board feet per month. The 
steel products market in mid-February 
was rather quiet, though there was some 
demand for tin plates and gas pipe. 

COTTON IMPORTS 



NEW YEAR OUTLOOK GOOD 

The Chinese New Year Settlements 
brought about fewer failures than were 
anticipated, says a bulletin of the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 
Credits are less difficult to negotiate, 
bank rates are lower, and money is 
easier, which, to some extent, is due to 
the collapse of the speculative ex- 
changes in Shanghai and to the gradual 
readjustment of the situation of the 
government banks with restoration of 
confidence in these institutions and the 
resumption of specie payment by the 
Bank of Communications. 

The bank buying rate for $1 gold 
increased to $1.91 Mexican on Febru- 
ary 16, from $1.80 Mexican on January 
13, and compares with $2.13 Mexican 
a year ago. The telegraphic transfer 
rate on New York was $0,725 gold for 
the Shanghai tael on February 16, com- 
pared with $0,765 gold on January 13. 

The silver stocks in Shanghai banks 
on February 16 were equivalent to 
$68,000,000 Mexican, a gain of $6,000,- 
000 Mexican over the stocks on January 
13, 1922, and compare with $90,000,- 
000 Mexican on February 7, 1921. At 
the beginning of 1921, the silver stocks 
in Shanghai banks were $77,000,000 
Mexican, and by July 1 had decreased 



* During 1921, 450,000 bales of cot- 
ton were imported at the port of Shang- 
hai, Hankow import trade returns for 
1921 compared favorably with those of 
1920, showing an increase in the im- 
portations of gray cotton piece-goods, 
wool goods, iron and mild steel bars, 
rods and angles, black sheets, tin plates, 
analine dyes, machinery and kerosene 
oil. Copper imports increased from 
5,000,000 pounds in 1920 to 32,000,000 
pounds in 1921. 

Declared exports from China to the 
United States in 1921 were valued at 
$132,000,000 gold, compared with 
$259,000,000 gold in 1920. One million 
goatskins were exported through Han- 
kow during the four months ended Jan- 
uary 81, 1922, and they are in active 
demand, with promises of abnormally 
high prices this year. The exportation 
of hair nets from China exceeded all 
records in 1921 and may set a new rec- 
ord for 1922. According to telegraphic 
advices from Hongkong, exports from 
that port to the United States for the 
quarter ended December 31, 1921, to- 
taled $2,112,546 gold, compared with 
$3,978,343 gold for the same period of 
1920. 



RECORD BUILDING OPERATIONS 



The calendar year 1921 established a 
new record in volume and value of 
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building operations in China. House 
construction of Shanghai exceeded the 
previous high mark of 1920 , with 5344 
buildings constructed at an approximate 
cost of $ 17 , 000,000 gold in 1921 , com- 
pared to 3542 buildings constructed at 
an approximate cost of $ 13 , 000,000 
gold in 1920 , one-third of the value be- 
ing represented by foreign investments. 
Consul Douglas Jenkins, at Harbin, 
states that in 1921 the Harbin city gov- 
ernment issued 400 building permits, 
covering residences, office buildings and 
various other structures. It is estimated 
that during the calendar year 1921 
Shanghai, Harbin and several other cit- 
ies carried on building operations total- 
ing probably $ 50 , 000,000 gold. 

Argentina 

THE GENERAL SITUATION 

The favorable weather which pre- 
vailed during the spring, says the cur- 
rent bulletin of Ernesto Tomquist and 
Company, Limited, Buenos Aires, 



caused the growing crops to develop in 
a most satisfactory manner. Pastures 
are in excellent condition. There is a 
certain amount of activity in the wool 
market, with prices sustained and ex- 
ports of the article are being effected 
in normal proportions. Banking busi- 
ness is slack; money is still plentiful 
and the exchanges have been more sta- 
tionary. Public bonds find a ready 
market, at firmer prices. The impor- 
tance of the petroleum fields of the 
country is becoming ever more appar- 
ent and their working makes good prog- 
ress. The labor situation has been sat- 
isfactory. Labor is readily obtainable 
under mutually remunerative conditions. 

On the other hand, it appears that 
harvesting has been prejudiced to a 
slight extent by too abundant rainfall. 
Exports of cereals have been effected 
very slowly, except in the case of lin- 
seed. Failures continue to be on a heavy 
scale, and economic and commercial ac- 
tivities are still in rather a stagnant 
state. The fifty million dollar loan did 
not substantially improve exchange on 
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New York. The meat market is de- 
pressed and prices have fallen to an 
extraordinary degree. The meat export 
trade is dull. 

FINANCE 

The last official figures on national 
finances published to date are as fol- 
lows: 

CONSOLIDATED DEBT CIRCULATION AT DECEMBER 

31, 1918 AND 1919 

1918 1919 

Paper Paper 

Internal debt — pa- 
per currency $219,059,300 $214,239,700 

Gold Gold 

Equivalent to .$ 96,386,100 $ 94,265,500 

Internal debt — 

gold currency 199,010,600 196,215,100 

External debt — 

gold currency 282,828,300 275,027,700 

Totals .$578,225,000 $565,508,300 

In the year 1920 the following bonds 
were issued: Internal debt, $20,500,000 
paper ; Credito Argentino Intemo 5 per 
cent.; Law 11.027 — 3rd series. — Year 
1920. 

The amortization services have been 
effected with the utmost regularity. 

Nothing was done during the year 
1921 towards consolidating the floating 
debt, the project to that end submitted 
by the Government not having been 
dealt with by the Chamber of Deputies. 

The proceeds of the loan of $50,000,- 
000 contracted last September have been 
utilized by the Government to cancel the 
advance of approximately the same 
amount which it had received from the 
“Banco de la Nacion Argentina” in 
January, 1921. This debt had its ori- 
gin in the Baring-Morgan loan which 
the Argentine Government paid off on 
May 15, 1920, by means of a loan from 
the British Government which latter, 
in turn, was repaid through the advance 
from the “Banco de la Nacion.” This 
component part of the floating debt has 
thus been converted once more into ex- 
ternal debt. 

The local loans raised by the Govern- 
ment by discounting treasury bills at 
180 days sight continue to be renewed 
with ease at from 5V2 to 6 per cent, per 
annum. The total amount of these 
loans at July 31 last was $299,120,000 



paper and the amount today is believed 
to be about the same. 

The National Government continues 
to meet the services of the public debt 
punctually. 

During its forthcoming extraordinary 
sessions Congress will have to discuss 
the budget law and the tax laws pro- 
jects for the year 1922. 

Although precise figures are not yet 
available, it is known that the budget 
committee intends to recommend to the 
Chamber of Deputies an increase in ex- 
penditure and at the same time the crea- 
tion of fairly heavy new taxes, includ- 
ing one on incomes, in order to avoid the 
occurrence of another deficit. 



WOOL 



During the past few months our wool 
market has been fairly active and ex- 
ports of the article have been on a sat- 
isfactory scale. The large stocks of 
wool that had accumulated from 1920 
on to the new clip have practically all 
been liquidated. The new clip, it is 
estimated, will give a yield of 20 per 
cent, below normal owing to the heavy 
decline in the stock of sheep. The stock 
of wool held at our central produce 
market, which at the end of September 
last was barely 9,000,000 kilos, is about 
17,500,000 kilos at the end of the year, 
as compared with 20,200,000 at the end 
of December, 1920. 

As the demand for export continues 
to be fairly well maintained, prices are 
sustained and have even become firmer 
for certain qualities, especially fine 
wools, although still far below prices 
of former years. 

The urgent necessity of Germany to 
provide herself with raw materials for 
her industries has been a favorable fac- 
tor in our wool exports. Germany has 
now become again our principal cus- 
tomer for wool. The customs restric- 
tions maintained in the United States 
have not had any serious effect on our 
wool trade, as the principal consuming 
market for our production of the article 
is, and has always been, the Continent 
of Europe. 

Wool exports, classified according to 
destinations during the first three 
months (October 1 to December 31, 
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1921) of the current wool-year, com- 
pared with the figures for like periods 
in previous years, were as follows: 



a heavy fall in prices, to such a point 
that not more than 22 cents paper is 
now being paid per pound of chilled 
beef — a price which has profoundly af- 
fected the cattle industry of the whole 
republic. 

The falling off in beef exports, regisn 
tered during recent months, has been 
made up by increased shipments of mut- 
ton and lamb. The decrease in beef 
exports is due to the smaller demand in 
the principal market — England; owing 
to it, prices have dropped considerably. 

Exports of frozen and chilled meat 
during 1921, as compared with previous 
years, were as follows: 



Destination 1918-19 

United States- 15,200 

France 7,400 

Great Britain- 

Italy 800 

Holland 

Belgium 

Spain 540 

Germany 

Other destina- 
tions 1,030 



Tot. 3 mos _. 24,970 



Tot. for the 
whole wool- 



191 9-20 1920-21 ’21-22 

10,780 8,230 1,870 

990 490 500 

5,600 1,500 8,790 

2,290 2,670 

2,960 

20,230 4,480 14,590 

180 120 

5,730 5,560 13,880 

690 240 260 



49,450 20,550 42,680 



126,830 132,250 



Frozen 
sheep 
and lamb 
Year 1921: carcases 

1st quarter- 873,500 
2nd quarter. 653,300 
3rd quarter- 598,600 
4th quarter- 320,800 



Year 



1921 

1920 

1918 

1915 


-2,446,200 

1,726,100 

1,610,200 

1,876,900 


1910 


843,700 


1905 


3,325,100 


1900 


2,385,200 



Quarters 


Quarters 


of 


of 


frozen 


chilled 


beef 


beef 


1,294,500 


304,900 


659,700 


463,700 


483,600 


768,600 


528,900 


610,800 


2,966,700 


1,864,100 


4,522,400 


665,000 


6,215,400 


21,000 


3,259,200 


1,109,700 


1,291,000 


1,608,600 


1,496,800 


426,000 


265,000 





year 118,890 

MEAT 

The favorable spring weather has, 
generally speaking, brought pastoral 
lands into a satisfactory state, although 
there are districts still quite bare of 
pasture. Cattle, in consequence, are in 
first-class condition, and there will be 
no difficulties in the way of fattening. 
Constant offerings of fat stock, and the 
necessity which "estancieros” find them- 
selves in of selling, have brought about 
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over the preceding month and an increase of 
164 over January, 1921. 

<§> 

The report of the Union Bank of Switzer- 
land for the year ended December 81, 1921, 
shows a net profit of Fr. 6,815,242,38, which 
has been distributed as follows: 

Francs 

To payment of dividend of 8 per. 
cent, on capital shares of Fr. 

70,000.00 6,600,000.00 

reserve fund 600,000.00 

K enslon fund 260,000.00 

oard of directors and local com- 
mittees 331,011.20 

Carried forward to new account 134,231.18 

® 

Announcement of the opening of three 
new offices in Europe and Asia has been 
made by the American Express Company. 
All of these offices are able to handle all 
phases of that company’s business. 

R. H. Faivre, formerly import freight 

agent at Paris, is in charge of the new office 
at Lyons. Olaf Lind is acting manager of 
the newly opened office at Jerusalem, and 
A. H. Baker is in charge of the office at 
Calcutta, Ind. 

Mr. Faivre announced that the American 
Express Company had been appointed offi- 



cial American agent for the Lyons Inter- 
national Fair. 

® 

The British Labor Gazette, calculating the 
average cost of living on the basis of re- 
quirements of a working-class family and 
reckoning July, 1914, as 100, calculates the 
average of January 1, 1922, as 192, compar- 
ing with 199 on December 1 last year, with 
269 on December 1, 1920, and with 276 in 
November, 1920, when the high level of the 
whole war and after-war period was 
reached. It is stated that the percentage at 
the beginning of the present year is the 
lowest on the record since March, 1918. 

® 

A table of average values of stocks and 
bonds on the Swiss Exchanges at the end 
of each month since the war shows that in 
1921 average values of stocks had fallen 
to 69.80, as against a high point of 106.97 in 
1920 and 179.28 in July, 1914. The low aver- 
age occurred at the end of last December. 

Of bonds, however, the average reached 
73.92 at the end of September, 1921, and 
closed the year at 71.26, whereas the highest 
level of 1920 at the end of any month was 
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66.60 in January and the lowest 58.28 at the 
end of November. In July, 1914, the aver- 
age of bond prices was 90.85. 

0 



000 francs; interest on sums borrowed for 
recoverable expenditure, 6,000,000,000 francs, 
giving a total of 80,000,000,000 francs. 

© 



The Moscow newspaper Izvestia reports a 
plan to expropriate the gold of the Russian 
Church. It declares that there are four 
monasteries, the chief of which is Sergeyev- 
ski, near Moscow, which contain 1000 kilo- 
grams of gold and silver; 600 other rich 
monasteries and convents; 60,000 cathedrals 
and churches, all of which have ikons and 
shrines of gold, often set with precious 
stones. It asserts that many have gold 
shrines weighing thirty poods, some monas- 
teries having ten such shrines. The gold 
in all the Russian churches is variously 
estimated at $400,000,000 to $700,000,000. 
The Patriarch Tikhon offers voluntarily to 
surrender all treasures which are without re- 
ligious significance. 

0 

Meetings have been arranged to elab- 
orate proposals for the establishment of 
the central international corporation pro- 
posed at Cannes. Sir Drummond Fraser, 
organizer of the Ter Meulen scheme, urges 
that this scheme is superior to that of a 
corporation backed by subscribed capital, 
and that no new machinery is necessary to 
get the accommodation required for long- 
term credits applied to productive uses. 

© 



The provisional estimate of Germany’s 
foreign trade in January shows an export 
surplus of 1,800,000,000 marks, against 766,- 
000,000 in December. These have been the 
first two months since the armistice to yield 
an export surplus. As late as last Septem- 
ber the import surplus was 5,159,000,000 
marks, and the import excess during the 
four months ending with October amounted 
to $18,465,000,000. 

© 

A comparative statement of the Bank of 
France in the middle of January during a 
series of years shows that loans by the 
bank to the Government amounted at that 
date this year to 24,000,000,000 francs, com- 
paring with 26,200,000,000 at the same date 
of 1921, with 25,800,000,000 in 1920, with 
18,950,000,000 in 1919 and with 200,000,000 
at the end of July, 1914. 

© 

The French Government’s official estimate 
on the harvests of France last year, pub- 
lished during January, makes the following 
comparisons of yield for the principal crops 
for the years 1921, 1920 and 1913. The 
figures are in metric quintals, substantially 
equivalent to an English hundredweight: 



Great Britain’s exports and imports of 
gold during the month of January are offi- 
cially reported as follows by Great Britain’s 
Board of Trade: 

Imports 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

West Africa £77.776 

United States 

Central America and West 

Indies 3,768 

Rhodesia 150,162 

Transvaal 3,218,434 

British India 122,794 

Straits Settlements 2,287 

Other countries 3,078 



Total £3,578,448 £3,836,467 

© 

A paper submitted to the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies in connection with the bud- 
get contains the following estimate of the 
amount paid out by the French Government 
up to the close of 1921, on account of the 
damage done by Germany in the invaded 
districts. Payments made on account of 
reparation of damage to property are stated 
at 45,000,000,000 francs; payments on ac- 
count of damage to persons at 29,000,000,- 



Exports 

£7,313 

2,384 

329,000 

1,274 

2,472,574 



60 

866,258 

167.504 

90 



1921 1920 1913 



Wheat 87,843,000 64,482,000 86,919.000 

Rye 11,302,000 8,761,000 12.714,000 

Barley 8,230.000 8.356,000 10.437,000 

Oats 35,591.000 42,297,000 51,826,000 

Com 3,099.000 3.878,000 5.430,000 

Potatoes 82,247,000 116.377,000 125,859.000 



The report points out that for the years 
1921 and 1920 the figures include the yield 
of Alsace and Ixirraine, and that for 1921 
the totals given are as yet only approximate. 
Emphasis is laid on the very abundant yield 
of the wheat harvest. 



© 



Summarizing the actual increase of the 
French public debt during the war, the 
Economiste Europten shows that the funded 
debt rose between August 1, 1914, and De- 
cember 31, 1918, from 26,096,000,000 francs 
to 61,532,000,000, and the short term floating 
debt from 1,608,000,000 to 62,262,000,000. 
The increase of the interior debt, therefore, 
was from 27,704,000,000 to 123,794,000,000, 
an addition of 96,090,000,000 to the interior 
obligations. 

In .addition there was outstanding at the 
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close of 1918 an external debt of 27,328,000,- 
000 francs, which did not exist at all in 
1914; of these foreign obligations 13,612,- 
000,000 being classed as bonds with fixed 
maturity and 13,716,000,000 as external 
floating debt. Summed up, the total public 
debt at the end of 1917 was 151,122,000,000, 
representing an increase over 1914 of 123,- 
418,000,000, or about 440 per cent. 

® 

In connection with the labor disputes in 
the South African gold fields, the Trans- 
vaal Chamber of Mines has issued a state- 
ment showing changes in working costs be- 
tween 1914 and 1920. Actual cost per fine 
ounce recovered rose from 54s. lOd. per 
ounce in 1914 to 77s. 6d. in 1920, an in- 
crease of 22s. 8d. Costs per ton milled in- 
creased from 17s. Id. to 25s. 8d., an increase 
of 8s. 7d. Salaries and wages paid to Euro- 
pean employees showed increase of 58.4 per 
cent., wages paid to native and colored em- 
ployees an increase of 12.2 per cent. 

Along with this, the number of tons milled 
in the year per European employee de- 
creased from 1205 in 1914 to 1079 in 1920, 
a loss in efficiency of 126 tons, or a little 
more than 10 per cent. The Chamber cal- 
culates that among the white miners as a 



whole the 1920 wages were more than 50 
per cent, above the 1914 average, whereas 
the increase in cost of living had been bare- 
ly 20 per cent, in the Transvaal. 

® 

Kenji Kodama and Raitaro Ichinomiya 
have been appointed respectively president 
and vice-president of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank. M. Kodama is a director of the bank 
and former manager of its Shanghai branch. 
M. Ichinomiya attended the Chinese con- 
sortium meeting in New York in October, 
1920. 

® 

The death of Samuel Birmingham Mur- 
ray, senior managing director of the Lon- 
don Joint City and Midland Bank, became 
known in New York recently through let- 
ters received by concerns doing business 
with the bank. Mr. Murray died of a heart 
attack at Mentone on February 15. 

Mr. Murray joined the Birmingham and 
Midland, the predecessor of the Ixmdon 
Joint City and Midland, in 1889. In 1894 
he was appointed chief inspector of the 
bank. Three years later he became an as- 
sistant general manager, and in 1898, when 
the present bank was formed by amalgama- 
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tion with the City Bank, he became joint 
general manager. He played an important 
role in the numerous banking amalgama- 
tions associated with the name of the late 
Sir Edward Holden, and in 1919, on Sir 
Edward's death, Mr. Murray became joint 
managing director. 

® 

The statement of condition of the Bank 
of Finland, Helsingfors, for the year ended 
December 23, 1921, showed total assets of 
Fmk. (Finnish marks) 1,908,500,000, capital 
of Fmk. 100,000,000 and a reserve fund of 
Fmk. 17,700,000. The net profit for the 
year was Fmk. 119,874,609. 

® 

The Imperial Ottoman Bank, Constantino- 
ple, announces the opening of sub-agencies 
at Ramallah, Palestine, and at Hamadan, 
Persia. The bank now has its own branches 
or agents in every important town in the 
Near East, and is associated with the Bank 
of Roumania, Ltd., Banque de Syria and 
Banque Franco-Serbe. The present capital 
of the bank is £10,000,000, of which £5,000,- 
000 is paid up. A full list of branches of 
the bank may be obtained on application to 
Brown Brothers and Co., New York. 

® 

The statement of condition of the Unton 
Bank of Switzerland, Zurich, for the year 
ended December 31, 1921, showed a net 
profit of Fr. 6,815,242. The total assets 
were Fr. 551,567,912; capital, Fr. 70,000,- 
000, and reserve fund, Fr. 16,000,000. 

® 

The statement of condition of Bergens 
Bank, Limited, Bergen, Norway, for the 
year ended December 28, 1921, showed a 
net profit of Kr. 4,943,019, total assets of 
Kr. 493,160,035, capital fully paid of Kr. 

30.000. 000, and a total reserve fund of Kr. 

38.000. 000. 

® 

Arthur Zentler, executive delegate of the 
New York agency of the Banca Marmorosch, 
Blank & Co. of Bucharest, Roumania, states 
that for the year 1921, on a paid up capital 
of 125,000,000 lei and 150,000,000 lei reserve, 
the bank showed a profit of 43,732,055 lei, 
which, with 14,606,042 lei profit carried over 
from 1920, gives a net profit for 1921 of 
58,838,097 lei, as against 51,567,578 lei net 
profit for 1920. 

The bank, after paying 20 per cent divi- 
dend on the par value of the capital stock, 



increased its reserve fund with 10,000,000 
lei, its pension fund with 2,000,000 lei, carry- 
ing over 17,608,552 lei for the year 1922, the 
total reserves now being 177,608,552 lei. 

The steady and sound liquidation of mer- 
chandise on which the bank had made ad- 
vances is seen in the fact that on December 
31, 1920, these advances amounted to 449,- 
237,662 lei, while on December 31, 1921, they 
were reauced to 258,404,797 lei. 

To the Aerial Transportation Line, M Com- 
pagnie Franco-Roumaine de Navigation 
Aerienne,” created by our bank for the pur- 
pose of conducting a regular air service, 
Paris-Bucharest-Constantinople, the French 
Parliament, upon the proposal of the French 
Government, voted a subvention of 15,500,- 
000 French francs. This aerial line at pres- 
ent circulates between Paris, Strasbourg, 
Prague and Warsaw, and has already made 
one successful experimental trip from Paris 
to Bucharest. 

The entire turn-over (clearings) of the 
bank for the year 1921 was of 134,900,000,000 
lei, as against 92,156,000,000 lei in 1920, 

27.800.000. 000 lei in 1919, 4,357,700,000 lei in 
1916, the year Roumania entered the World 
War, and 8,533,000,000 lei in 1913. 

® 

The statement of condition of the Credit 
Commercial de France, Paris, for the year 
ended December 31, 1921, shows total re- 
sources of Fr. 1,538,327,163, of which Fr. 
965,125,793 are quick assets, a ratio of over 
97 per cent, to quick liabilities. The profits 
of the bank for the year were Fr. 12^28^72; 
total deposits, Fr. 300,669,875. The bank 
has a capital of Fr. 120,000,000, and total 
surplus, including legal, special and extraor- 
dinary reserve funds, of Fr. 29,462,510. 

® 

The Berliner Handelgesellschaft, one of 
the most prominent banks in Germany, 
in its annual financial statement shows 40,- 
000,000 marks placed to reserve. The divi- 
dend is increased from 12% to 16 per cent 

® 

The report of the French savings bank or- 
ganizations for 1921 shows that during the 
last calendar year deposits exceeded with- 
drawals by 800,000,000 francs. This figure 
has only once before in the history of the 
French savings bank institutions been ex- 
ceeded. 

In 1919, the excess of deposits was 954,- 
000,000. In other recent years they fell as 
far short of the 1921 total as the 610,000,000 
in 1920, the 311,000,000 in 1918 and the 

142.000. 000 in 1917. 
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Park-Union Absorbed by Asia Banking 

Corporation 



IRECTORS of the Park-Union 
Foreign Banking Corporation, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
owned jointly by the National Park 
Bank of New York, and the Union Bank 
of Canada, announced on March 14 that 
after April 1 the corporation’s business 
would be conducted at the offices of the 
Asia Banking Corporation, 35 Broad- 
way. At the same time it was announced 
that some of the officers of the Park- 
Union Foreign Banking Corporation 
have joined the Asia Banking Corpora- 
tion. Charles A. Holder was elected 
president, T. Fred Aspden and Irving 
Scott vice-presidents, and E. B. Mac- 
kenzie secretary of the Asia Banking 
Corporation, Charles H. Sabin, for- 
merly president, was elected chairman 
of the board of directors and Charles A. 
Holder and T. Fred Aspden directors. 

The formal announcement said: ‘‘Mr. 
Holder and Mr. Aspden will, for the 
present, remain officers of the Park- 
Union and direct its affairs. The Park- 
Union, feeling that the foreign field is 
limited under present business condi- 
tions, intends to withdraw gradually 
from its activities under the above ar- 
rangement. The Asia Banking Corpo- 
ration, with its management strength- 
ened by the new officers, will continue 
to offer its services to the public in the 
Far Eastern banking field, and especial- 
ly invites the business of the customers 
of the Park-Union.” 

The capital of the Park-Union was 
$4,000,000, and its surplus and undi- 
vided profits $625,411. On June 30, 
1921, the last statement issued, loans 
and bills purchased were $7,887,800 
and customers’ liabilities for accep- 
tances were $6,372,693. Liabilities due 
to banks and correspondents were 
$1,939,778; due to individuals, $4,750,- 
000, with acceptances, $6,804,784. 

The main office of the Asia Banking 
Corporation is at 35 Broadway, New 
York, with the head office in the Far 
East at Shanghai, and branches at Han- 
kow, Peking, Tientsin, Hongkong, Ma- 
nila, Canton and Changsha. 

The bank is also correspondent in the 



Far East for the Alliance Bank of Sim- 
la and for Tata Industrial Bank of In- 
dia, which has offices in Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Madras, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), and Rangoon. 

Charles A. Holder, president of the 
Park-Union Foreign Banking Corpora- 
tion, and the newly elected president of 
the Asia Banking Corporation, was bora 




CHARLES H. SABIN 

Chairman of the board Asia Banking Corporation 



in New York City. He was for nine 
years a member of the Consular service, 
for which he forsook the practice of his 
profession of medicine. As a result of 
his wide experience as a consular offi- 
cer he has a clear insight into interna- 
tional trade affairs, having served suc- 
cessively as United States Consul at 
Rouen, France; Consul-General at 
Christiania, Norway; Consul at Co- 
logne, Germany, and Vice-Consul-Gen- 
eral at London. His activities during 
eight years as a consular representative 
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Foreign Trade Convention to Concentrate 
on Practical Plans 



W AYS of developing foreign mar- 
kets for American goods, set- 
ting idle industrial plants to 
work, and idle ships in motion, thus 
ending unemployment and business 
stagnation in the United States, are the 
concrete problems to be discussed at the 
Ninth National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, May 10, 11 and 
12, when the best business brains and 
experience of the nation will concen- 
trate on these questions. 

The Federal Government will be rep- 
resented through the Department of 
Commerce. Whether Secretary Hoover 
will be present is uncertain, but the de- 
partment will have a large number of 
its best executives and experts at the 
convention. Many of these will come 
direct from their posts abroad, and thus 
will be able to give up-to-the-minute and 
first hand information on foreign trade 
matters. 

Governors of a large number of 
states, recognizing the important effect 
the convention is certain to have upon 
the industry and commerce of their com- 
munities, will be present or represented. 
Governor W. C. Sproul, of Pennsyl- 
vania, will be one of the speakers at 
the banquet which closes the convention. 

Every delegate will have the benefit 
of personal advice on his own problems 
from more than one hundred foreign 
trade advisers who will be present. This 
has been one of the most important fea- 
tures of previous National Foreign 
Trade Conventions. This service is 
free and given by hard-headed, prac- 
tical men with long experience in every 
angle of foreign trade. Theorists and 
faddists have no place on the conven- 
tion program. 

Presentation of practical subjects by 
practical men is a feature of this con- 
vention, which will appeal to everyone. 
Between four and five thousand dele- 
gates, representing the industrial, agri- 
cultural, commercial, financial and ship- 
ping interests of the nation, are ex- 
pected. They will not listen to long 



essays with rounded periods, but to 
plain talks by men of achievement on 
how to bring prosperity back to the 
United States. 

“Financing and Expanding Foreign 
Trade" is the basic theme of the con- 
vention. “Greater Prosperity Through 
Greater Foreign Trade" is the slogan 
sounded by James A. Farrell, president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
in his call for the convention. 

The big problem before the conven- 
tion is how to sell abroad the estimated 
twenty per cent, surplus of American 
production over domestic consumption. 

It is pointed out that the sale of this 
twenty per cent, spells the difference be- 
tween prosperity for the American 
farmer, manufacturer, shipper and 
worker, and business stagnation and 
unemployment. 

As one of the practical means of 
financing foreign trade insistence will 
be made on the incorporation in all 
foreign loans hereafter negotiated in 
this country of an absolute condition 
that all or a large part of the proceeds 
be spent here for American goods, thus 
aiding American production and ending 
or minimizing idleness of plants, ships 
and workers. 

Another method of providing means 
to finance foreign trade that will be 
stressed is the employment of the huge 
gold surplus accumulated in the United 
States as a result of the World War. 
This will be discussed under the title 
of “A Practical Method of Putting Our 
Surplus Gold to Work in Financing 
Foreign Trade." The direct importance 
of this policy to general farm products, 
cotton, manufactures and the foreign 
trade of the nation will be pointed out. 

One of the general sessions will be 
devoted to taxation and currency ques- 
tions. “The Effect of High Taxation 
on the Exchanges," “The Factor of De- 
preciated Currency in Competition" 
and “Why We Must Have Foreign 
Trade" are the subjects. 

?<*#» 
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The Good Old Days 

G RANDFATHER says the “good old days” were 
better than the present, and that men and women 
then were stronger physically and on a higher 
intellectual plane. 



Don't be alarmed. It's only human nature kidding us 
again. The only men who were ever justified in longing 
for the “good old days” were Adam and Noah. 



Just as surely as one brick laid 
on another advances the construe, 
tion of a skyscraper. Progress fur- 
thers the betterment of humanity 
year after year. Because we 
Americans are not playing scalp 
tag with wild Indians, feasting on 
corn-bread and bear meat, sport- 
ing homespun clothing and danc- 
ing the minuet is no reason why 
even Grandfather should carry 
his face in a sling and pine for 
the "good old days." 

Do you suppose the clerks who 
went from New York offices to 
clear the Argonne Forest were less 
substantial than Ethan Allen's 
Green Mountain Boys? 

Is the western farmer degener- 
ating because he travels in a high- 



power automobile instead of on 
a cantankerous bronc? 

Progress moves on wheels — 
not hoofs, today; tomorrow it will 
take to wings. 

Next year will find the world 
miles ahead of this year. It will 
find men getting more enjoyment 
out of life, building more for the 
future, imbued with higher ideals. 
Where there is Progress, this is 
inevitable. 

Experience is the only asset to 
the financial publicist gleaned 
from the "good old days." Only 
for reference to hundreds of past 
achievements do we, the oldest 
and most experienced group of 
specialists in service to bankers, 
turn back ths calendar. 
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Cultivate Old as Well as New Customers 

An Interview with Alfred C. Flather, Assistant to the President 
American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 



The proportions to which large 
city banks and trust companies 
have grown have made it impos- 
sible for the various officers of 
such institutions to greet any 
very large number of the de- 
positors by name and keep in 
mind facts concerning the busi- 
ness dealings of each and every 
one. But such knowledge is es- 
sential because it is now real- 
ised that growth brought about 
by extraordinary conditions 
cannot continue, or a fair pro- 
portion of it be held, unless 
means are provided to develop 
business already on the books 
in addition to obtaining busi- 
ness on the outside. That is 
why the new business depart- 
ment of the American Security 
and Trust Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has adopted the 
slogan, “Cultivate the Old as 
well as the New!” 

In an interview with a repre- 
sentative of this publication Al- 
fred C. Flather, assistant to the 
president of that well known 
Institution gave some interest- 
ing facts concerning the aims, 
purposes and methods of the 
company’s business development 
department. 

“I can express the primary 
purpose of the new business de- 
partment,” said Mr. Flather, 
“no better than in the words of 
T. D. MacGregor in his book 
on The New Business Depart- 
ment,* as follows: 

“ The primary purpose of the 
new business department is the 
extension of business in every 
department of the bank, to pro- 
mote its growth and prestige by 
every approved method, assist 
in maintaining the esprit de 
corps, loyalty and efficiency of 



its working force, so that cus- 
tomers, as well as the world at 
large may be fittingly served, 
and the good will of the institu- 
tion increased.*” 

The term “new business** 
should not convey the meaning 
merely of new customers on the 
records of the bank, but of in- 
creased business among present 
customers as well. The banker, 
like the farmer, can no longer 
afford to scatter his seed broad- 
cast, and sit and wait for the 
crop; he must work for the 
maximum yield from the acre- 
age already under cultivation, 
rather than spend much time 
pulling stumps on new land. 



The central file Mr. Flather 
regards as the heart of the new 
business department of the 
American Security. The cen- 
tral file card contains a com- 
plete history of the dealings of 
each customer with the institu- 
tion, showing the various de- 
partments with which he is 
dealing, and containing valu- 
able information and data with 
regard to his relation to the 
bank, as a prospect for business 
in other departments. 

From this card system, the 
new business department de- 
rives a negative and a positive 
use. The negative use is the 
building up of balances and the 
eliminating of unprofitable ac- 
counts. The positive and con- 
structive use of the file is the 
revelation of the possibilities of 
(Continued on page 709) 




Keep 

Going 



Establishing a business is only part of the job — it must be kept 
going. That means leadership. February is dedicated by Americans 
to the leadership of Washington and Lincoln. Today we are 
called on for the highest type of business leadership. Our men 
and our money must respond with 100 Vo service. The progressive 
Wisconsin district is mobilised for a great year. Business contacts 
with its industries will provo mutually profitable. These can 
best be established through the First Wisconsin 



First Wisconsin 
National Bank 

Milwaukee 

Forward 1922 



This bank sees a good application to the copy here of a slogan combining 
sound optimism with a practical business value 
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QRGANIZATION is rap- 
idly becoming more and 
more the order of the day in 
bank advertising as it is in 
advertising in general. A 
long time since, industries 
having no remote connection 
with banking, or with each 
other, have found a concen- 
tration of forces in adver- 
tising to be an effective 
means of catching the eye 
and the attention of the gen- 
eral public. Every little 
while now comes word from 
some different community or 
city of the country that a 
cooperative bank advertising 
campaign has been put un- 
der way, and that it is bring- 
ing results in no uncertain 
manner. Cooperative adver- 
tising on the part of savings 
banks in certain cities or 
communities seems to have 
been particularly effective, 
and very prompt in bringing 
tangible returns. As a means 
of hammering home to Mr. 
Averageman the value of the 
thrift habit to himself and to 
his community, the concen- 
tration of fire made possible 
by cooperative copy may be 
reasonably assumed to have 
a certain definite advantage 
over a few scattered volleys 
here and there on thrift and 
savings. From another an- 
gle the educational possibili- 
of cooperative copy give 
it a high value as a potential 
builder of good will in the 



community. Thrift and civ- 
ic pride may well go hand in 
hand. The community 
wdiere civic pride runs high 
is pretty apt to be a com- 
munity with a high per cap- 
ita savings account balance, 
and, conversely, in a com- 
munity where the thrift in- 
stinct is w T ell implanted a 
strong feeling of civic pride 
is like to be the rule. 

What stands out in the ad- 
vertising copy of your bank ? 
Take any particular piece of 
copy w r hich your bank has 
run. That copy was written 
to do some specific thing, 
presumably at least. It w T as 
written perhaps to get peo- 
ple to save; to build good 
will; or to set forth the ad- 
vantages of some special 
department of the bank to a 
certain class of people. 
Whatever it is intended to 
do, does that copy start 
right out, without any pre- 
liminaries, to do it? Is it 
clear from a glance at the 
copy what it's all about? Is 
a message flashed from the 
eye to the mind which the 
mind almost instinctively 
grasps? And is that mes- 
sage carried right on 
through to the end of the 
advertisement without a 
break ? 

In a recent issue of Bat- 
ten’s Wedge, George Batten 
Company, advertising, New 
York, there is an article on 
the writing of advertise- 
ments. A section of this ar- 
ticle stresses the value of a 
center of interest to which 
the eye will unhesitatingly 



go, and the sugges 
made that the right h 
properly exploited, 
best sort of a center 
terest. To quote fr 
W edge a few obser 
of the w r riter of the 
mentioned article: 

It seems to me tha 
Number One in a gooc 
tisement is a center of 
a focus, a spot to w\ 
eye goes and must go 
question. 

If this center of inter* 
only for the eye, it wot 
no place in this dis 
which has to do with 
but the mind must go > 
eye. The center of 
must be not only a visuj 
but also a mental focus 

Also, it must be so 
that it carries the mi 
the eye into the readir 
ter. The headline se 
from the text, or the e< 
interest at the bottom 
page, can hardly be a 
arrangement. 

My belief is that i 
cases the right heading 
erly exploited, is the b 
of center of interest. 

The center of inter 
nothing to do, of couri 
style of writing as such 
has everything to do wi 
ing the attention and w 
ting the reader started 
text. But more than 
will have an effect on o 
tude of mind in w r riti 
will tend to make our 
tisements, even in thei 
more clear and logical, 
the very outset, in our 
conception of the ac 
ment, we begin wii 
through this center of : 
we have at least a 
starting point. A 
starting point is a gre* 
in an advertisement, i 
that a great many ac 
ments lack. 

Do not turn back wl 
are in sight of the goa 
Hus Syrtts. 
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Cultivate Old as Well as 
New Customers 

(C<m&nu 4 d from page 707) 

obtaining more business from 
present customers. 

Moreover, the system is of 
immense value to the other de- 
partments of the bank, and 
especially to the banking de- 
partment, to which information 
may be given relative to a cus- 
tomer in all departments of the 
bank, in case the particular de- 
partment mentioned should find 
it necessary to return some 
checks because of insufficient 
funds, etc. 

When the central file has been 
put in proper form, and the 
leads systematically arranged, 
it is absolutely essential that a 
systematic follow-up plan be 
adopted, so that an accurate 
record may be obtained of the 
final results of each campaign 
for new business. If this sys- 
tem is not followed to the min- 
utest detail, an accurate check 
of the new business of this or 
that campaign is lost, and such 
a result might mean the dif- 
erence between success and 
failure. 

On the records for each cam- 
paign, a notation is made in 
case any action has been taken 
in each individual case, such as 
personal solicitation, sending of 
communications, or of any ad- 
vertising material, and, finally, 
a record is made of the results. 
These records are kept sepa- 
rately from the central file 
cards, but the records of the 
new business obtained daily 
are, however, immediately en- 
tered upon these cards. 

The significance of the fol- 
low-up system is best illus- 
trated by specific cases. Take, 
for example, the card of John 
Doe, who has a checking ac- 
count. If his balance is of sub- 
stantial proportions, he is as- 
sumed to be a good prospect 
for the investment, safe deposit 
and trust departments. In all 
probability he owns securities. 
Then he should be persuaded 
that the most convenient and 
logical place to keep his securi- 



Who’s Who in 

Bank Advertising 




WITHERS WOOLFORD 

Manager Publicity Department, Bank of America, 
New York 



P RIOR to his entrance into the field of bank publicity, 
Mr. Woolford was engaged in newspaper work. He 
was later with the Corporation Trust Company of New 
York, and following this connection organized the pub- 
licity department of the Franklin Trust Company of 
New York. After the merger of the Franklin Trust 
Company with the Bank of America, Mr. Woolford 
organized the department of publicity and service in 
that institution. 
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“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 



1822-1922 




THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 

16-22 WILLIAM STREET 

FIFTH AVKrtfF OFMC8. 4» FIFTH AVF-WB, AT «l« STHFJTT “—TT* 



The oldest trust company in the country uses a full page of newspaper 
copy commemorating its hundredth anniversary, giving a brief resume of 
its past history and policies and reproducing its first advertisement 



ties is in the safe deposit de- 
partment of the institution with 
which he is dealing. If it is 
ascertained that he travels 
abroad, he would be an excel- 
lent prospect for the agency 
and custodian services of the 
trust department. The safe ie- 
posit department list, too, fur- 
nishes excellent leads for new 
trust department business. 

Ultimately, the business of 
this man will be extended in 
this manner from department 
to department of the bank. This 
accomplishment, however, can 
be brought about only by con- 
stant and diligent work, and 
the taking advantage of every 
little opportunity that p resents 
itself. 

Another instance in which the 
follow up system must be han- 
dled in an efficient manner is 
the launching of a campaign frtr 
new business among the stock- 
holders. This effect may be 
greatly facilitated by dividing 



the stockholders, as the central 
file cards will show, into the 
following classes: 

(1) Those dealing with sev- 
eral departments of the bank, 
and who have — as shown by the 
records on the cards — taken an 
interest in the bank’s welfare, 
as, for instance, by introducing 
new accounts. 

(2) Those who deal gener- 
ally with the institution, but 
show no further interest. 

(3) Those who are only 
stockholders. 

The new business department 
must not monopolize all efforts 
toward new business, but, rath- 
er, it should cooperate with the 
other departments in increasing 
their efficiency, by offering 
friendly suggestions and by act- 
ing as a “clearing house” for 
them. 

The new business department 
should give service, and that — 
aside from its main purpose of 
increasing business — is the most 



important purpose for which it 
exists. The new business de- 
partment, in selling the service 
of the bank, must feel that af- 
ter it has turned over business 
to the other departments, it is 
its duty to impress upon those 
departments the fact that they 
must do their share to help car- 
ry out the aims of the new busi- 
ness department. It should be 
the effort of every member of 
the staff of a financial institu- 
tion, no matter what his posi- 
tion, to make “service” more 
than a printed word. 

Finally, it must be realized 
that the new business depart- 
ment, when installed in a large 
bank, as is usually the case, in 
order to secure worth-while re- 
sults, must have the thorough 
cooperation of every officer and 




ers Loan and Trust Company (see re- 
production on smaller scale in center 
of advertisement In upper left comer of 
this page). This copy appeared in the 
New York Evening Post, August 6. 1822 
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The Chattanooga Savings Bank has adopted the novel idea of placing 
circus seats on top of the vault for the use of school children, who are thus 
enabled to see the various departn ents of the bank in operation while 
having them explained 



employee, whatever his position, 
in the organization. 

The motto of every financial 
institution of today should be 
Service , first, last and all the 
time to the old as well as the 
new. 

@ 

What Smith Found Out 
About His Advertising 

Smith was president of the 
Blank National Bank — and 
didn’t care who knew it. The 
bank was a good advertiser; its 
advertising was known far and 
wide, and favorably commented 
on even in the great metropolis. 
Smith knew this — and yet was 
frankly puzzled. There were, 
of course, other banks in 
Smith’s town. No one of them 
advertised as extensively nor as 
well as the Blank National. In 
fact, two of them did not ad- 
vertise at all — and one of these, 
the “X” National, was expand- 
ing much more rapidly than 
Smith’s bank. Now, why, 
thought Smith, should this be? 

One day Smith took a trip. 



Comfortably seated in the smok- 
ing compartment of the limited, 
Smith began to talk — he was a 
good talker — and, as his fellow 
traveler proved a good listener. 
Smith warmed rapidly to his 
subject. It soon developed that 



his audience of one knew 
Smith’s town, and knew the 
Blank National Bank. He also 
knew the “X” National, which, 
although it did not advertise, 
was growing faster than Smith’s 
bank. “I kno•w, ,, continued 
Smith, “that my advertising is 
all right — but, confound it, it’s 
not getting results. I have a 
man who can write copy that is 
(food copy — and I pay him for 
it, too, but it’s simply not 
bringing us the business. I’m 
beginning to think the whole 
thing is all bunk !” 

Now, Smith didn’t know it, 
but his listener was an adver- 
tising man, and though he didn’t 
know much about bank adver- 
tising, which was outside his 
particular field, he did know 
something about advertising in 
other fields, and about its gen- 
eral application, and from 
Smith’s conversation he thought 
he had a gleam of light. “I’ll 
be in your town next week, Mr. 
Smith, and I’d like to drop in 
your bank for a few minutes.” 
Smith assured him a cordial 
welcome. 

* # » 

A week passed. . . . The as- 
sistant cashier of the Blank Na- 
tional rather indifferently 
agreed with the stranger who 



Doing One Thing Well 

T HE Planters Bank carries on but one kind 
of business— that of Commercial Banking. 

Its one desire is to give the best of which 
it is capable in this kind of banking. For this rea- 
son it has no Trust Department — nothing that will 
divert its attention from the interests that it desires 
to serve with its best energies 

The long experience of fifty yean as a straight-out 
Commercial Bank makes the Planters capable of 
giving a comprehensive service to Southern Busi- 
ness Concerns that would be impossible had it not 
devoted its entire time to a single purpose. 

Those whose requirements have grown beyond the 
scope of theix local banks will find that the Planters 
has the resources and the facilities they require 

We invite your correspondence, 

planters National bank 

Co**olon4 Sorphn. $3,000,000.00 
XwMmi Mon Than Tmnly Million Dollar t 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 



A story in four words. The caption of this advertisement brings before 
the reader without preliminaries the purpose of the copy it introduces 
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This long established bank makes the 
reproduction of tue notice of its first 
stockholders meeting an effective part 
of this advertisement, but couldn’t the 
“The Reward of Age is Experience” 
slogan, which ties up well with the 
copy, have been given a more promi- 
nent place in the layout to advantage? 

was waiting to see Mr. Smith 
that the bank’s advertising was 
rather “clever” — but, no, he 
hadn't particularly noticed the 
bank’s advertisement in the 
morning’s paper. Fact was he’d 
been so tied up lately he hadn’t 
had time to follow the “copy” 
of the bank very closely. Very 
good stuff, he guessed, but 
didn’t really believe it amount- 
ed to much as a practical thing. 
Didn’t seem to bring business. 
The stranger expressed the de- 
sire to be shown about the bank. 
He was. He met several of the 
officers and heads of depart- 
ments and talked with some of 
them. 

* * ^ 

“The trouble, Mr. Smith,” 
said his recent traveling com- 
panion a few moments later, “is 
not in your advertising — but 
right here in your bank. You 



expect to “sell” your banking 
service outside your bank with- 
out starting the process right 
here inside. Your advertising 
goes right over the heads of 
your officers and employees in- 
stead of through their heads. 
They haven't caught the “spir- 
it” contained in your advertis- 
ing copy at all. Let your bank 
live up to its advertising, man, 
by having the men m your bank 
live up to what the bank ad- 
vertises. No, the “X” National 
doesn't advertise outside the 
bank premises. But the presi- 
dent of the “X” does see to it 
that banking service is “sold” 
inside the bank, if not on paper. 
And, by the way, a friend of 
mine has just signed him up for 
a nice fat advertising contract. 
Think it over, Mr. Smith. Let 
your bank live up to its adver- 
tising.” 

© 



How Banks Are 
Advertising 

“A personal service for our de- 
positors” is the heading on an 
envelope filler of attractive de- 
sign used by the First National 
Bank of West Newton, Mass., 
which offers to arrange to se- 
cure hotel accommodations in 
New York for the bank’s de- 
positors and their friends. The 
filler reads as follows: 

Appreciating the difficulty of ob- 
taining hotel accommodations in 
New York, we have arranged with 
our correspondent, the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, to se- 
cure reservations at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York (adjoining 
the Grand Central Terminal), for 
our depositors and their friends. 
They will be assured rooms and 
will receive special attention. 

Write or telephone us stating 
your requirements, and the reser- 
vation will be made. 

“Banking at Night” is the 
title of a pamphlet issued by 
the Heilman Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los An- 
geles. The pamphlet features 
the added advantages which the 
day and night service of vari- 
ous departments offer to the 
bank’s clients. Some paragraphs 
from the pamphlet follows: 

To carry or to keep in the home 



large sums of money ii 
and needless risk, for, i 
night and day service of 
funds may be withdra 
posited at almost any h 

Tlie day and night 
this bank makes it p< 
everyone, no matter 
hours or duties, to att< 
banking and make his 8 
posits at a time com 
him. 

Many vaults are opei 
hours a day. The Hell 
vault is open fourteen h 
eight o'clock in the moi 
ten o'clock at night ( Su 
holidays excepted). 

Both the payee and 
are rendered a valuat 
when a collection is pla 
hands of the Heilman C 
Trust and Savings BaJ 
this department is opei 
night, from 7 A. M. untl 
the payor may come to 
at the time most con' 
him, which often resu 
payee receiving payme 
than he would othenvic 

“What makes you st 
your banker?” is the 
folder sent out by tl 
ican National Bank, 
The folder says, in pt 

Complete frankness a 




Help in figuring 
your Income 'l ax 

Amtkrr MJvamtmfr of 
Tke timHmkk ri Safi, Kmfimf 




•», I.*** |a4 <«*<** 

bav« tbs help vi l-v tot* T ycvssb— » ■ 



T» E EQUITABI 

trust compa 



OF NEW YORK 
» * ALi. snerr 



The element of timel 
strength to this well am 
tisement, which appeared ; 
when many minds were tre 
intricacies of the income ta 
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Wen * l 11 find him n^ e oal ®* 

11 as help ful nim appreciative -- 



Do 



hot 



your i m ' m ^iately he ^. k L ng account 

JoJtT* balance check out ’* 

ru» nt K N ° one Ji he diminishing 
th* »t y tp Vlnl J? 1 !* In the lon| 
a.tiee tallest possihio^v5 by” with 
loan ft^^daTvo poking bai- 
lors’ i„° ne of the may need a 
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’buafn ,tate Bmi, hanging 
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times 

man. 

fin^in I 




not upon the ■htftjjjf 
sands of chance but upon tP 
y, 0ck ® 0 j loyalty. ’ You are 
trilld l ° a powerful dependable 

“Thrift by Wireless” is the 
title of a pamphlet sent out bV 
the Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. The 
pamphlet features extracts 
from a recent address by the 
president of the company, A. C. 
Robinson, at the Radio Tele- 
phone Broadcasting Station of 
the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. To 
quote in part from the pamph- 
let: 

h A hIi e io dI S a8tr . OUS ,,Lo °ae Change” 
keepI # ng untold thousands 
fill J5 rican famI1,ea Poor. They 
r o A f l 1 appreciate the importance 
torn* 1 * nI ^ ke,a dimes and quar- 
J°f? ed over the counter for 
things they don't need, and would 

hI^ e fl° rS ° tten five mIn utes after, 
had they passed them by. Once 

tffTi ° ca J ele88 spending is 
in the blood, Its hard to get it 
out. None of us should delude 
ourselves Into thinking that we 
jan shed our extravagant habUs 
like last year’s clothes. America 
would be happier if it drew a lit 
tie sharper line between Its needs 
and Its wants. Mark Twain tells 

had 8 tl ry *tn f Mi® 8t , eamboat which 
had to stop for lack of steam. 

Tha7 ,* tl 7l e “ b,ew the whS: 

That is the trouble with a great 

many of us Americans. In ”KeeS- 

t UP With tbe Jone »c8” we iive 
lght up to our Income, and have 
no reserve power, in the shape of 
hunu-° W /r* sav,n fT s account, to help 
whiet* th ® rUrrent of m J sfor tu ne 
? a h J ch c °mes in all lives. Parws 
have a great responsibility i n e 



their 



matter of thrlftT^iVlhey wpi th i 
careful to teach the 7 culT** aS 
thrift, as they are to teach — * r ° n 



Prayers, the blight of 



t Hern 



J^^f V « aR ? n * ce whicb ,s g-nawliiL eX- 



J^ould 

bi 



'other good example of how the 
l€s of a bank's directors may be 
effect 



in a Ringle generation be 
memory. °Ut 

The business world seldom 
oepts a young man at his owVV ar ' 
nation, it is, however, a n Val ' 
believer in past performance? ^ eat 
young man starting out ' A 
who can produce a growing ,ife 
ing* account, no matter* 

Hrnall it Is, proves eoncluai?^ 
that he Is master of himself V 

xveight with the men who Have 
the good positions to offer. The 
young ™ an to whom pay-day 
means merely a big time with the 
hoy®* IT,ay be very sure that the 
boss * sn t Planning to retire in his 
favor. Young men. and girls, too, 
should remember that opportunity 
does business on a strictly cash 
basis- It srnilos upon those with 
a hank account, and laughs at 
tli ose without one. 

T tjst what happens fit meet- 
ings executive committee 

Is griven through the following 
account, taken from a recent 




TW lOUCIHrf 



CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 

69 Wwl W*»lui,gton Strcrt 



The caption to the above copy stresses 
to advantage the active part which the 
directors of this bank take in its affairs 

newspaper advertisement of the 
Columbia Trust Company, New 
York: 

Our executive committee con- 
sists of nine directors, elected for 
a period of one year, plus a tenth 
director chosen from the entire 
board to serve one month. At the 
end of each month, the tenth di- 
rector retires and another member 
from the board Is chosen to serve 
for the succeeding month. 

By this method each director 
serves in rotation on the execu- 
tive committee, and thereby comes 
in close personal touch with the 
company's affairs. 

The committee meets each 
Thursday noon at 60 Broadway. 
In addition to the committeemen, 
the senior officers are present to 
supply facts or explanations as 
called upon. 

Two days before each meeting 
an advance report is mailed to 
t *ach committee member. 

This report gives in detail all 
transactions during the week past 
and serves as an order of proce- 
dure for the meeting, each Item 
peing discussed In the following 

sequence: 

( 1 ) Minutes of previous moet- 

,I5 ?2) List of new business ac- 
ptori by trust department. 

( 5 ) hist of purchases and sales 
uritles made during the 



hist of now' collateral loans 



of all 
woe k 

(4) 
made. 

( 5 ) hist of all loans paid since 
last m< etlng. 

< 6 » Memorandum of all bor- 
rowers who have increased their 
loans $1,000 or more since the last 
mooting of the board. 

(7) hist of commercial dis- 
counts. 

im Memorandum of loans ma- 
turing during the coming week* 

<9) hist of purchases, sales and 
credits made bar the foreign de- 
part ment. 

(10) General matters of bank- 
ing policy and special business 
which may require action. 
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NOTICE 

At the suggestion of some of those whose names are on this list we hav 
rearranged it alphabetically according to cities. We believe you 
will find this arrangement more convenient 



^ a p y 'H N wTli.am8 ba ?r y .aa' ,y SV * 8 ' In8tl,Utlon ' 
R^™! k 8ecy.fireM bUry Park Tr ' Co - W ' C ’ 
Aah Morrow^‘ C ** Hackncy & Moale Co., P. E. 

Atla i”ff C ’ aaat ^aah 1 ' 11 8tate Bank ’ H M - B utz- 

Balt ThuraVr^ d T Nat I Ba ? k of Ba ltimore, W. B. 

Thurston, Jr.,- mgr. for. dept. 

Boston, Mass., Intemat’l Tr. Co., T. F Megan 
asst. secy. 6 ' 

B ° 8t WIn a M a88 V. P at '* 8hawmut Banl <. A. L. 
Boston, Mass., Old Colony Tr. Co., E H Kit- 
tredge, pub. mgr. 

Bre ^. Tex > 1st Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 

Br0< el? y secy Y ’’ Home Sv »a Bank, V. M. Pow- 
Srookiyn C N Y Wllliamsburgh Svgs. Bank. 

Driggs Ave., V. A. Lersner, comp. 

B SJ g l Monlteur des Interets Ma- 
_ terlels, 27 Place de Louvain. 

BUfP mgr N * Y " CIt,zens Tr - Co - R - Block, pub. 

Buffalo, N. Y Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mgr. v 

Buffalo, N. Y., Marino Tr. Co., W. H. Johnson, 
aciv. mgr. 

Cambrtdge.v IV^ss., Guaranty Tr. Co., L. A. 

Clmmbersburg, Pa., Chambersburg Tr. Co F A 
Zimmerman. * 

Charleston W Va., Charleston Natl Bank, 
c « F. Snyder, Jr., adv. mgr. 

Chattanooga. Tenn., American Tr. and Bkg. 

po., E. 1m Smith, asst. cash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
J. V. Holdam. adv. mgr. 

Chattanooga. Tenn., 1st Tr. & Svgs. Bank, J. H. 
McDowell. 

Chester. Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, E C 
Burton, V. P. 

Chicago, 111., American Press League, 11 S. 

Ba Salle St., T. J. Sullivan, pres. 

Chicago, 111., R E. Bauder, 738 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, 111., Englewood State Bank, 63rd St. 
& Yale Ave., E. N. Baty, mgr. new bus. 
dept. 

Chicago, 111., Liberty Tr. & Svga Bank, A. L. 
Rosenthal, asst. cash. 

Chicago, 111.. Merchants Loan ft Tr. Co.. C A. 

Gode, adv. mgr. * 

Chicago, 111., Nat’l City Bank. 

Chicago, 111., Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
F. G. ITeuchllng, V. P. 

Chicago, HI., 8tate Bank of Chicago, E. L 
Jarl, asst. cash. 

Chicago, 111., Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty 
adv. dir. 

Chicago, III., Woodlawn Tr. & Svgs. Bank T 
Jessup, asst. cash. 5 

ClarksvHle, Tenn., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 

Cleveland, Ohio. Central Nat’l Bank Svgs. & Tr 
Co., R. J. Izant, adv. mgr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Trust Co., C K 
Matson, pub. mgr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Garfield Svgs. Bank, E. V. 

Newton, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nab, asst. secy. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Union Tr. Co., C. II. Hander- 
son, pub. mgr. 

Clinton, Iowa, City Nat’l Bank, A. C. Smith, 
pres. 

Corona. Cal., 1st Nat’l Bank, P. L. Hudson, 
asst. cash. 



Danielson, Conn., Danielson Tr. Co., C. 
Starkweather, treas. 

Dayton, Ohio, Nat’l Cash Register Co.. H. 
Karr, dir. pub. 

Denver, Colo., Denver Nat’l Bank. G T W 
asst. cash. 

Detroit, Mich., Security Tr. Co.. H. B Gri 
mgr. bus. ext. dept. 

Elizabeth City, N. C.. 1st & Citizens Nat’l B 
M. H. Jones, asst. cash. 

Emporium, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank. C. R. Zim 
Evansville, Ind.. City Nat’l Bank, J. C. 1 
Corkle, pub. mgr. 

Evansville, Ind., Old State Nat’l Bank, A 
Bader, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Citizens Commercial ft Svgs. B 
H. E. Potter, asst. cash. 

FUnt, Mich., Industrial Svga Bank, A. 
Smith, mgr. special serv. dept. 



Gardner, Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., R. E. Me 
Greenville, Pa., Farmers ft Merchants Tr. 

M. M. Simons, asst, treas. 

Greenville, 8. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co 
Anderson, cash. 

Greenville, S. C., Woodside Nat’l Bank. J 
Williams. V. P. 



Haverhill, Mass.. 1st Nat’l Bank, C. K. Wc 
wood, adv. mgr. 






luuiuimpoiis, inn., r letcher Svgs. & 
t , , L A* Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Nat’l Bank, W. A. Boyd, 



Jacksonville. Fla., Atlantic Nat’l Bank. J. 
Quincy, asst. cash. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Barnett Nat’l Bank, E 
Haskell. 

Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. 
Lanier, secy. 

Joliet, 111., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, F. R. Adf 



Kankalcee. 111., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank. A. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Banks, F. 

Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas City. Mo., Kansas City Terminal 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. P. 



Lansing, Mich., Capital Nat’l Bank, H. D. I 
nett, asst. cash. 

Lima. Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil Ameri< 
del Peru. 

Little Rock, Ark., American Bank of Comm 
& Tr. Co., M. A. Buzbee, adv. nicr. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 1st Nat’l Bank & Tr. & S 
Bank, R. M. MacNennon, adv. mgr. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Heilman Com’l Tr. & S 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

Los Gatos, Cal., 1st -fsTat’l Bank, C. F. H 
sher, pres. 

Louisville, Ky., Nat’l Bank of Kentucky, F 
Adams, mgr. pub. dopt. 



Madrid, Spain, Banco Hispano Suizo. Para 1 
presas Electrlcas, Plaza Canalejas 3. E 
Hirt. 

Madison, S. P., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank. T. 
Waddcn, V. P. 

Meridian, Miss.. Merchants & Farmers Bank 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 

Milwaukee, Wls., Second Ward Securities 
R. P. Hammond, bus. serv. dept. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & Mechanics S 
Bank, T. IT. Wallace. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan ft Tr. 
R. Reese. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat'l B* 
F. Merrill, adv. mgr. 

Monterey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., i 
of A. Zambrano y hljos, Apartado No, 
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Montreal, Que., Bank of Hochelaga, 112 St. 

James St., H. G. Gonthler, dir. pub. 
Newark. Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., E. M. 
Baugher, pres. 

New Orleans, La., Canal-Com'l Tr. & Svgs. 

Bank, H. B. Caplan, adv. dept. 

New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 

Ellsworth, V. P. ; W. E. Brown, adv. mgr. 
Newport News, Va., 1st Nat’l Bank, D. L. Down- 
ing, asst. cash. 

N. V. C., American Express Co., S. D. Malcolm, 
gen. mgr. adv. dept. 

N. Y. C., American Union Bank, R. Stein, asst, 
cash. 

N. Y. C. f Banco di Roma, 1 Wall St., Rodolfo 
Bolla, American representative. 

N. Y. C., The Bankers Magazine. 

N. Y. C\, Bank of America, 44 Wall St., W. 
Woolford. 

N. Y. C.. Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling, V. P. 

N. Y. C., Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 
mgr. 

N. Y. C., Henry L. Doherty & Co., GO Wall St., 
T. B. Pratt 

N. Y. C., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., C. M. Rltten- 
house. 

N. Y. C.. Guaranty Trust Co.. H. W. Carlisle, 
pub. mgr. 

N. Y. C., A. E. Higgins, adv. serv., 2929 B'way. 
N. Y. C., Hoggson Bros., 485 5th Ave., E. L. 
Wight pub. mgr. 

N. Y. C., Internat'l Bkg. Corp., R. F. Crary, 
asst. cash. 

N. Y. C.,‘ Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank. F. W. 
Gehle, mgr. adv. dept. 

N. Y. C.. Metropolitan Tr. Co., E. S. Van Leer. 
N. Y. C., Morris Plan Bank, 261 B way, W. D. 
McLean, V. P. 

N. Y. C., New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth. 

N. Y. C., North Side Svgs. Bank. A. A. Eklrcli, 
secy. 

N. Y. C., Seaboard Nat l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
pub. mgr. 

N. Y. C., S. W. Strauss & Co., 5th Ave. at 46th 
St., H. B. Mathews, adv. mgr. 

N. Y. C.. Union Bank of Canada. 49 Wall St., 
A. G. 8clater. 

Norfolk. Va., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 
adv. mgr. 

Norfolk, Va., Tidewater Bank & Tr. Co., G. W. 
C. Brown, asst. secy. 

Norfolk, Va., Virginia Nat’l Bank, R. J. Al- 
friend, Jr., asst. cash. 

Oak Park, 111., Oak Park Tr. and Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept. 
Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., American Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mgr. 

Phila., Pa., 4th St. Nat’l Bk.. J. T. A. Hosbach. 
Phlla., Pa., Phila. Nat’l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com’l serv. dept. 

Phila., Pa., R. H. Thompson, 1524 Chestnut St. 
Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank. H. E. 
Deily. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. E. Bassett. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & Planters Bank, 
R. W. Etter. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Mellon Nat’l Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mgr. 

Pittsburgh. Pa., W. H. Siviter, 122 Dlthridge St. 
Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat’l Bank, R. A. 
Brown, asst. secy. 

Raleigh. N. C., Com’l Nat’l Bank. E. E. Cul- 
breth. 

Rirhmond, Va., American National Bank, C. 

Ryland, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Richmond. Va., Planters Nat’l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., adv. mgr. 

Richmond. Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott. V. P. 
Ridgewood, N. J., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. F. Spen- 
cer, V. P. 

RIpon, Wis., 1st Nat’l Bank, W. R. Dysart, 
cash. 

Rochester, N. Y., East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester. N. Y., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pub. dept. 

Rome, Italy, Banco di Roma, head office. 

San Antonio. Tex., Central Tr. Co., P. Ansley. 
San Francisco, Cal., Abbott- Brady Prtg. Corp., 
460 4th St., L. G. Poede, bk. serv. dept. 



San Francisco, Cal., Security Bk. & Tr. Co., 
W. F. Morrish, V. P. 

San Francisco, Cal., Union Tr. Co.. M. New- 
man, asst- cash. 

Scranton, Pa., Anthracite Tr. Co., L. A. Hag- 
gerty, asst, treas. 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat’l Bank, J. E. Williams, 
asst. cash. 

Shanghai, China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
F. J. Raven. 

Shelbyvllle, 111., J. C. Eberspacher, asst. cash. 

Sioux Falls, 8. D., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, J. W. 
Wadden, pres. 

Smlthtown, N. Y., Nat’l Bank of Smlthtown, 
J. A. Overton, cash. 

South Bend, Ind., Indiana Svgs. & Loan Ass’n, 
J. C. Stover, secy. 

Spokane, Wash., Old Nat’l Bank, A. F. Brun- 
kow, pub. mgr. 

Spokane, Wash., Union Tr. Co., W. J. Kom- 
mers, pres. 

St. Joseph, Mo., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. J. Morgan, 
adv. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co . J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mercantile Tr. Co., S. P. Judd, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nat’l Bank of Commerce. W. B. 
vreisenburger, adv. dir. 

Stockholm, Sweden, Aktiebolaget 8venska Han- 
delsbanken, P. G. Norberg. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., C. B. Keller, Jr., cash. 

Tampa, Fla., Citizens Bank & Tr. Co., L. A. 
Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Stretcher, new bus. dept. 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
F. C. Biggar, head office. 

Toronto, Canada. H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave. 

Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada. 

Trenton. N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 
Withers, tr. off. „ _ 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, 8. F. Cla- 
baugh, cash. 

Utica. N. Y., Svgs. Bk.. H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 

Warren. Pa.. Warren Nat’l Bk., E. W. Johnson. 

Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Bank. John 

Wash^ngton^D. C.. Union Tr. Co. of D. C., 15th 
& H Sts.. W. S. Lyons. „ „ _ 

Washington, D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 
E. H. Thomson, pub. mgr. , 

Watertown. N. Y.. Jefferson Co. Nat 1 Bank, 
J. R. 8exsmlth. pub. mgr. 

Wausau, Wis., Marathon Co. Bank. H. C. Ber- 
ger. cash. _ „ _ _ 

Waynesboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 

mgr. serv. dept. 

Wellsboro. Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. M. Matson, 
a dv. dept* 

Westchester, Pa., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Luzerne Co. Nat’l Bank, 
W. J. Ruff. caBh. „ i(l „ . „ 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Wyoming Nat 1 Bank, MV . M. 

Sherrill, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Wilmington. N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
C. E. Taylor. Jr., pres. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub dept. 

Winston-Salem, N. C., Buck & Glenn, Inc., C. L. 

W 1 n S o°n ' N. C., Wachovia Bank & Tr. 
Co.. P. Garner, pub. mgr. 

Youngstown. Ohio, 1st Nat’l Bank. J. N. Hig- 

Yuma, y ' A rlz^. Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank. J. O. 
Blethen, cash. 

Zurich. Switzerland, J. Muller. 49 Sonnegg- 

Zurich^S^vitzcrland. Union de Banques Sulsses, 
H. de Muralt. sub- mgr. 






New Names 

Elmira, N. Y., 2nd Nat’l Bank. H. E. Mallory, 
adv. mgr. 

Prague. Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 



Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon , ad s 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 






AS it is the aim of the banks to give to their depositors 
the most efficient service possible, so it is our pur- 
pose to afford a thoroughly dependable service to banks 
in meeting their architectural requirements. The large 
number of high-class bank buildings already constructed 
under the direction of this organization, in various parts 
of the country, are proof of ability in carrying out this 
purpose. 



Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Correspondence Invited 
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First National Bank and Central Wisconsin Trust Company 



Imp 0 

w 



r tant Merger of VVisconsin Banks 



IT^ 

N;iti n ie merger of the First 
S; ‘Viv! n *l Bank, Merchants and 
consin Tr u !i^s Bank and Central Wis- 

Wis -.the sJv Company at J£«W 
of one of tk e Capital becomes the home 

«»* 

’'S* 

The three consolidating institutions 
have just entered their new banking 

home in the First-Central an 

eight-storv structure of Be « ' 
stone and the largest, ® s le 

«t attractive, bank and office b.„I,t,„ g 



in the oi ty The new bank building 

stands per feet architectural harmony 
with the state capital across the way. 

The most important feature of the 
Wisconsin consolidation, as far as the 
people of Madison and the state are 
concerned, will be the many additional 
banking and other facilities that will be 
afforded the public. 

A large community room is prominent 
in the building. Of equal importance to 
the public is the women's department 
with the ladies* room in connection, the 
large safe deposit vault with a capacity 
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Directors’ room 
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Ladies’ room 



for 8000 boxes, private rooms for com- 
mittee meetings, a newly organized 
bond department, and an advertising 
and merchandising department that 
handles not only the new business cam- 
paigns of the bank, but cooperates with 
local merchants and manufacturers on 
their schedules and with other banks In 
the planning and execution of their ad- 
vertising and new business programs. 

The opening of the new building 
when the physical consolidation took 
place was noteworthy for the number 
of people and the amount of new busi- 
ness it brought in. 

By actual count, 8,182 people visited 
the new quarters on opening day and 
about 15,000 throughout the week. 
Over 1200 new accounts were opened 
the first week and over 1600 the first 
two weeks. Before the building was 
completed over 400 boxes had been re- 
served in the new vault in addition to 
those rented, the result of a short direct- 
by-mail campaign. 

A miniature First-Central Building 
in the form of a home savings bank 



went with each new savings account all 
week. 

Tuesday of opening week was desig- 
nated as Opening Savings Day m r 
Wednesday, Trust and Investment 
Day ; Thursday, Safe Deposit Box 
Day; Friday, Women’s Day, and Sat- 
urday, Commercial Day. 

The First National Bank, the largest 
of the three merging institutions, is one 
of the oldest banks in the state, having 
been organized as the Dane County 
Bank in October, 1854, and nationalized 
in 1863, receiving charter number 144. 

Its history is more colorful than that 
of the average bank. During the Civil 
War the bank quarters were used as 
headquarters for the paymasters of the 
army when troops were stationed at 
Camp Randall, Madison, now the site 
of the University of Wisconsin’s sta- 
dium and football field. It is evident 
from a series of historical advertise- 
ments run locally by the institution that 
western banking in the early days was 
a hazardous undertaking principally be- 
cause of the difficulty in transporting 
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Safe deposit vaults 



money. To associate its modern litera- 
ture with the age and stability of the 
bank, the First National adopted the 
slogan, '‘Reliable since 1854.” Since 
the merger this slogan has been supple- 
mented: “Reliable since 1854 — Strong- 
er Now than Ever.” “Backed by over 
sixty-eight years of sound banking” is 
also used to capitalize the age idea lo- 
cally. 

The Merchants and Savings Bank 
was a comparatively new bank, organ- 
ized in 1910, but its growth has been 
phenomenal, due almost entirely to the 
efforts of Milo C. Hagan, cashier and 
active head, who becomes senior vice- 
president of the reorganized First Na- 
tional. 

The Central Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany, one of the leading trust compa- 
nies in the Northwest, was the third 
party to the merger. 

L. M. Hanks, president of the Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Trust Company, also be- 
came president of the First National 
Bank at the time of the merger, and 
will head both institutions. The other 
officers of the First National Bank are 



Magnus Swenson, W. D. Curtis, T. R. 
Hefty, T. C. McCarthy, M. C. Hagan, 
J. H. Coe, vice-presidents; M. H. Sater, 
cashier; Harold Schlueter, John Dean, 
assistant cashiers. The other officers 
of the Central Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany are Magnus Swenson, Fred M. 
Brown, T. R. Hefty, M. C. Hagan, 
J. H. Coe, vice-presidents; B. J. Halli- 
gan, secretary; Vivian Brown, assistant 
treasurer. 

To embody a complete explanation of 
the services of the bank and trust com- 
pany, a novel booklet, “Under One 
Roof,” was published in connection with 
the opening. The booklet was unique in 
that it took the form of the building 
itself, with the title mortised into the 
picture of the structure. 

“As we offer more than complete 
banking accommodations to individuals 
and firms,” says the booklet, “we sim- 
ilarly offer additional services to banks 
and bankers. We aim to be of practical 
assistance in building up the business of 
other banks just as we work continu- 
ally to promote the prosperity of our 
individual customers.” 
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National City Bank 

T HE new sixteen story building of 
the National City Bank of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., was opened for 
business on January 3. This bank was 
established in 1912 and had occupied 
a building at 14 East Washington street 
since that time until it outgrew its quar- 
ters. In 1912 the resources of the bank 
were about $4,000,000 and at the pres- 
ent time are approximately $9,000,000. 
Work was commenced on the present 
new quarters of the bank February 26, 
1921, and the building was ready for 
occupancy January 1 , 1922. 

In the new building the Corinthian 
style of architecture predominates in the 
lower stories, and an effort has been 
made in designing the structure to em- 
phasize the bank atmosphere in the first 
two stories so that on approach an ob- 
server would be conscious only of the 
bank. Ornamentation has been confined 
to the bottom and top, and the interven- 
ing stories have been designed to pre- 
sent a shaftlike appearance in carrying 
out the idea. 

The windows, while so placed as to 
give maximum of light for the office 
floors are made to appear as unobtru- 
sive openings in a plain shaft. 

The building was designed by Hogg- 
son Brothers, bank builders, of New 
York and Chicago. The front is of lime- 
stone for the first three floors, the sto- 
ries intervening between the capital 
and the base are of gray face brick and 
the top of ornamental terra cotta match- 
ing the base. 

The first floor is occupied by the 
banking institution. The floor is of 
Tennessee marble blocks with a taver- 
nelle fleuri marble counter screen with 
check desks to match. In addition to 
the rare imported Italian marble used 
in the counter screen other very unusual 
decorative touches have been given the 
banking room by a marble dial clock 
flanked by mirrors at the rear of the 
room and a marble balustrade which 
runs along the edge of the mezzanine 
floor. 

The ceiling is in old ivory tints. The 
vestibule is in tavemelle marble fleuri 
with gold leaf decorations and the bank- 
ing cages are of bronze. An indirect 
lighting system has been employed radi- 
ating from lights fixed in the tops of 



of Indianapolis, Ind. 

the cages, obviating the necessity for 
fixtures in the ceiling. 

Inside the entrance on the right is the 
officers' space with a private room ad- 
joining. Departments of drafts, collec- 
tions, notes and collateral are located 
there. A ladies' alcove and savings de- 
partment are on the left. At the rear 
is the statements window and a passage 
to the working quarters which occupy 
the remainder of the first floor. 

In addition to the banking quarters 
on the main floor, a mezzanine and base- 
ment are devoted to the bank. The 
safe deposit department, a reception 
room, directors' room, locker rooms for 
men and women employees, rest rooms 
and writing rooms are located in the 
basement. 

An innovation in vault protection 
which Hoggson Brothers have employed 
in connection with the installation of the 
deposit vault is a mirror system which 
permits a view of the bottom of the 
vault. The vault, resting on steel gird- 
ers, stands on a level with the floor and 
a space of two feet has been left be- 
neath it. The space is reflected by mir- 
rors and lights through a clear glass 
door at the side of the vault, permitting 
a view of the bottom at all times. 

The president of the bank, James M. 
McIntosh, began his banking experience 
as a clerk in the Citizens Bank of Con- 
nersville more than forty-five years ago, 
after which he served for a time as 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Connersville, Ind. In 1906 he resigned 
from the position of national bank ex- 
aminer, which he had held for about 
nine years, and took the presidency of 
the Union National Bank of Indianap- 
olis. This position he held until 1912, 
when he organized the National City 
Bank of Indianapolis. 

The other officers are: John R. Welch, 
L. P. Newby, F. M. Millikan and Louis 
F. Elvin, vice-presidents; H. A. Groff, 
assistant to the president; C. A. James, 
cashier; Miss Josephine M. Henley and 
A. B. Cravens, assistant cashiers. The 
board of directors is composed of Mr. 
McIntosh, Charles W. Miller, Mr. 
Welch, Mr. Newby, J. T. Moorman, 
Mr. Millikan, W. K. Sproule, Isaac 
Pinkus, John W. Lovett, .James P. 
Goodrich and C. A* 
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Main banking room as seen from the mezzanine 




This view faces toward the street entrance and shows the mezzanine and the officers' space on the left 
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ENTRANCE TO THE NATIONAL CITY BANK, INDIANAPOLIS 
Effort was made to emphasize the bank atmosphere in the first two stories so that on approach an 
observer would be conscious only of the bank 
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In this view, taken from the officers’ space is shown the entrance to the bank from the lobby 

of the building 




One of the rear comers of the banking room showing the bookkeeper’s window 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING 

The front Is of limestone for the first three floors, the intervening stories, gray face brick, and the 

top of ornamental terra cotta 
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National Exchange Bank of Baltimore 



T HE present home of the National 
Exchange Bank of Baltimore, Md., 
was built after the great fire in 
1904 which destroyed the former build- 
ing. An additional strip of land was 
bought and the new building construct- 
ed. Since then the growth of business 
has made necessary extensive interior 
alterations on three occasions until 
finally the remaining property on the 




WALDO NEWCOMER 
President National Bank of Baltimore 



block was acquired, and the bank build- 
ing now occupies the entire block with 
an entrance on Baltimore street. 

Architecturally the building is one 
of the finest in Baltimore, being of Ital- 
ian Renaissance type and constructed 
of brown stone. The frontage on four 
streets gives abundant daylight and the 
additional isolation from fire risk. The 
treatment of the interior of the new 
building is impressive and pleasing, in 
harmony with the cheerful lighting ad- 
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vantages through the tall windows oir 
three sides. The high-domed roof, to- 
gether with the massive columns ex- 
tending from the main floor to the ceil- 
ing, lends dignity and beauty to the 
interior. 

The larger and thoroughly modern 
facilities will aid the bank in serving its 
customers more efficiently. 



ARRANGEMENT OF THE BANKING ROOM 



At the right of the entrance is an at- 
tractive, well-appointed room set apart 
for women, where comparative quiet 
and rest may be enjoyed. Opposite and 
at the left of this entrance are two con- 
venient conference rooms and as one en- 
ters the main banking room the officers' 
desks are at the left. Directly opposite 
is the stairway leading to the vault and 
safe deposit rooms in the basement. 

Extending around the remaining 
space on the main floor, on both sides, 
are the numerous tellers' divisions so ar- 
ranged as to give the greatest degree of 
convenience to the public, with the de- 
partment for savings extending across 
the extreme end of the banking floor. 
There are also several private booths 
for patrons. 

Over the entrance on the second floor 
is the large meeting room for the bank's 
directors, while on the balcony, extend- 
ing around the entire inside area of the 
building, are located the bookkeeping 
and clerical departments, thus provid- 
ing space for all employees not coming 
in contact with the public. 

The third floor, not visible from the 
banking floor, duplicates the second and 
is available for future use when re- 
quired ; at present it is used for storing 
the bank's records and locker-rooms for 
women employees. 

One of the most important features 
of the new bank is its safe deposit vault, 
which is the latest and finest example of 
construction, being absolutely fireproof 
and burglar-proof. 

Adjacent to the vault, in addition to 
numerous coupon rooms, are three spe- 
cial conference rooms, which are avail- 
able to the bank's patrons for meetings 
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another convenience that will be fre- 
quently appreciated. 

history of THE bank 

The National Exchange Bank was or- 
ganized by a group of Baltimore busi- 
ness men in 1865. At that time the 
banking house was located on Sharp 
street. The growth of the bank neces- 
sitated the erection in 1879 of a new 
seven story structure . The building was 
considered quite imposing in those days 
and attracted much attention. 

It is interesting to note that the prop- 
erty occupied by the Bank was the site 
of the Old Congress JHTall/' in which 
the Continental Congress met in De- 
cember, 1776, and a bronze tablet on the 
exterior wall of the new Bank building 
commemorates this event - 

The great Baltimore tire started di- 
rectly opposite the bank's building G n 
February 7, 1904, and the building was 
totally destroyed, witB the exception of 

the vaults, but on the following day be- 
fore the fire was under control the Bank 



obtaixxable, after which it v?as 
that tT*e cash, securities and. a\\ 
were intact. 



found 

Coords 



Th« 



following figure. 




Main banking floor as seen from the entrance 




National Exchange Bank of Baltimore 



opened for business as usual in tem- 
porary quarters. For four days no 
inite information as to the actual dam- 
age to the vault and its contents w a s 



the progress of the bank: In 1897 

e capital was $600,000; surplus and 
•ofits, $184,087.18, and the deposits, 
L 397,594.03. At December 31, 1921, 
e capital was $ 1 , 500 , 000 ; surplus and 
^1,425,719.87, and deposits. 






OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

The officers of the bank are: Waldo 
ewcomer, president; Summerneld 
aldwin, Clinton G. Morgan, vice-presi- 
,„ts ; Joseph W. Leffler, cashier; Wil- 
am R. Webb, William Hambleton, as- 
stant cashiers; C. O. Kieffner. auditor 
nd assistant cashier. 

The directors are Summerfield Balcl- 
in, William H. Matthai, Waldo New- 
>m’er, George Cator, William A. Dixorr, 
obert M. Rother, Benjamin W. Corlt- 
in, Jr., W. W. Cator, George N. Nuna- 
P J McEvoy, Jacob Epstein, C. 
m’bur Miller, Clinton G. Morgan, It. 
toward Bland, Merville H. Carter, 
[amilton G- Fant, George \\ . kuw~xr, 
reorge W. Atkinson, Herbert A. W ag . 
sr, Joseph W. Leffler. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 



The Bankers Magazine has secured the serv- 
ices of a capable bank credit man to answer 
the inquiries of readers on current problems of 
the credit manager. Questions of general in- 
terest to credit man and bankers will be an- 
swered and only the initials of the person ask- 
ing the question will be used. In case the ques- 
tion is not one of particular Interest to bank 
credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered 
intelligently, it is requested that they be direct 
and to the point, but that sufficient necessary 
detail be Included to enable the editor to draw 
the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, 
The Bankers Magazine, 253 Broadway, New 
York. — Editor. 

QUESTION : I am taking the lib- 

erty of writing you for some much need- 
ed advice. At various times during the 
year we have occasion to purchase con- 
siderable commercial paper, and as we 
have seen fit to limit our purchase of 
any one name to $5000 we often have 
under discount the notes of a fairly 
large number of concerns. Many of the 
brokers have our name on their list, and 
various salesmen call upon us weekly or 
frequently, making offerings of numer- 
ous (so-called choice) names. When so 
many notes are offered to me, and pos- 
sibly having a rather large amount of 
funds to invest, I am sometimes at a loss 
as to just what paper to purchase or to 
take on option. You will, of course, 
realize that we cannot afford to main- 
tain an up-to-date credit department 
such as is found in the larger cities, and, 
therefore, more or less, have to rely 
upon the opinion of the broker and our 
own judgment. I have been reading 
some of the questions and answers 
which have recently appeared in your 
column, and am wondering if you coufd 
not give me some suggestions as to how 
to pick out the better class of names 
from those offered. — J. B. R. 

ANSWER: Your task, as the loaning 

officer in a small interior city, is indeed a 
difficult one and requires considerable judg- 
ment, ability and experience. Being lo- 
cated as you are, you are, of course, not in 
a position to obtain first hand information 
and opinions on short notice, and, as you 
say, must rely upon the broker’s statements 
to a large extent. We would, therefore, 
suggest that you obtain from your New 
York correspondent an expression of opin- 
ion as to which are the most reliable brokers 
and which have a reputation for placing only 
high grade names. We do not mean to 
infer that all brokers are not reputable, but 
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some, of course, have had greater experi- 
ence and success than others. 

When any of the selected brokers offer 
names for your consideration, the first step 
is to quickly judge as to whether the busi- 
ness is a staple one and not subject to vio- 
lent fluctuations or based upon passing 
styles. The paper of large, well known ana 
strongly established enterprises is usually 
superior to that of newer and small con- 
cerns which might be unable to withstand a 
serious depression or strong competition. Of 
course, the matter of rates is one of prime 
consideration, and if it seems essential for 
you to obtain high rates it will be necessary 
for you to forego safety to some extent and 
pick the paper of less well known companies. 
Then, again, a great deal of the prime paper 
is first offered to the city banks, when such 
institutions are in the market for large 
blocks, and the smaller country banks find 
that the choice names are not presented to 
them. This difficulty (if you consider it 
such) can be obviated to some extent by 
having your city correspondent purchase pa- 
per for you, either on your expressed in- 
structions or based on their own judgment. 
Many of the large city banks perform this 
service for their customers, and it would 
not be at all out of the ordinary for you to 
make this request. 

The next step in buying paper direct is 
to request statements on certain selected 
names for the past and possibly several pre- 
ceding years. It is also well to ask the 
salesmen for operating details such as sales, 
net profits, dividends, insurance, contingent 
liabilities, losses by bad debts, etc.; and 
some idea of the present and past outstand- 
ings in the open market as well as bank 
lines is important. In practically all cases, 
as you may know, a concern should have 
sufficient open bank lines to care for its out- 
standing open market paper. If the sales- 
man cannot furnish these details and you 
are sufficiently interested, you should write 
to the broker 'direct. Very often the broker 
will be able to furnish you with all of this 
information as well as to give you the re- 
sults of his last revision, covering trade pay- 
ments and bank opinions. 

Having part of the suggested data be- 
fore you, at least the statements, it will not 
be difficult to make a tentative analysis of 
each statement. In this connection it is 
well to segregate the actual quick assets and 
current liabilities from the other items. If 
sales are given, you can fairly w'ell judge 
whether merchandise or receivables are too 
large, and you will, of course, not want 
paper where the indebtedness is unduly 
large or, in fact, where any item seems par- 
ticularly out of proportion. Also, you will 
wish to ascertain whether the slow assets 
have been increasing year by year whereas 
the working capital and possibly surplus 
(tangible net worth) have been on the de- 
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crease. You will likewise have to know 
something about the type of business under 
consideration and general conditions sur- 
rounding it. As an example, were you 
analyzing the statement of a wholesale groc- 
ery located in the South, where conditions 
have been rather unfavorable, you would 
no doubt be justified in somewhat discount- 
ing the value of the receivables and would 
be interested in knowing how merchandise 
plus cash compared with current liabilities. 

Having picked out certain names which 
you feel are worthy of taking under option, 
your next step will be to write the banks 
having the account. Letters received in re- 
ply to those addressed to your own corre- 
spondents (and we would suggest always 
writing one or two of them) will also be 
helpful. These banks, if they do not already 
have the information, will hie glad to inves- 
tigate the name for you, and where you so 
arrange with them make definite recom- 
mendations as to the desirability of the pa- 
per. The large city banks maintain credit 
departments with all facilities for gathering 
and analyzing detailed and late information 
and their opinions should be of value. In 
this connection, it might be well to ask your 
New York or Chicago bankers to send you 
a list of fifty or sixty of the best names 
every three or six months, so that you would 
have somewhat of a tentative guide to go by 
in making your selections. 

Another source of information is that fur- 
nished by some of the well-known agencies. 
There are several of them which specialize 
in commercial paper reports, and as they 
have high class investigators on the street 
constantly keeping their files up to date, we 
believe that these services merit some con- 
sideration. The reports furnished are often 
quite lengthy, covering history, management, 
affiliations, bank connections of the concern, 
trade checkings, comparison and analyzation 
of statements, and lastly an opinion of the 
risk. 

Having followed the foregoing suggestions 
you will possibly have written from two to 
six letters on each name, but we believe that 
the results will be worth the effort; and at 
practically a nominal expense you will have 
obtained quite complete checkings and some 
first class opinions. Lastly, we feel that a 
good understanding with your city corre- 
spondent is essential and that if you keep 
a satisfactory account the service rendered 
by the city bank’s credit department will 
more than recompense you, and will relieve 
you from a vast amount of worry as to your 
investments. 

QUESTION : Will you please ex- 

plain how the importation of goods is 
financed on an acceptance basis under a 
letter of credit? I have read different 
pamphlets on the use of acceptances, 
but have never quite understood the sig- 



nificance of their use in connection with 
importations. — H. G. M. 



ANSWER: Bankers’ acceptances may 

arise from five fundamental transactions, 
namely, importation of merchandise, expor- 
tation of merchandise, domestic goods in 
transit, carrying of staple goods in ware- 
house, and to create dollar exchange. To 
fully explain the use of acceptances in 
financing any of these transactions would 
necessitate going into considerable detail, 
but, as you probably already have a gen- 
eral understanding of the subject, we be- 
lieve that the simple setting forth of the 
more important details of an import trans- 
action will cover the purpose and answer 
your question. 

Assuming that John Blake of New York 
has purchased some goods from Brown & 
Co. of Harrow, England, to whom Blake’s 
credit standing is unknown, his first action 
is to arrange with some bank to finance the 
transaction. To do this, Blake goes to his 
New York bank and makes application for a 
letter of credit. This application covers 
such details of the proposed import transac- 
tion as limit of amount, length of time that 
drafts are to run and various other points. 
Blake then signs an agreement which briefly 
states that if the bank will accept the drafts 
drawn in accordance with the letter of cred- 
it, he will reimburse the bank when the 
drafts come due. The bank thereupon sends 
the original copy of the letter of credit to 
the exporter in England, authorizing him to 
draw upon the bank at, say, ninety days* 
sight, for the amount involved. By this ac- 
tion the bank promises to pay the draft if 
the required documents are attached and 
if all terms of the letter of credit are ful- 
filled. The exporter, upon receiving this 
letter of credit, ships the merchandise, draws 
a draft at ninety days’ sight on the New 
York bank, and attaches thereto the ship- 
ping documents, such as bills of lading, in- 
voice and whatever else may be required. 
This draft he then sells to his local English 
bank at the current rate of exchange for 
such drafts and the exporter from then on 
retires from the transaction. The bank 
which has made the purchase sends the draft 
and documents to its London correspondent, 
which in turn sends them on to its New 
York correspondent. This latter bank pre- 
sents all papers to the New York bank which 
originally issued the letter of credit, and 
this bank accepts the draft and detaches the 
documents. By accepting this draft, the 
bank obligates itself to pay it when due. 
The bank which presented the draft may 
then either hold the acceptance until ma- 
turity or it may be sold in the acceptance 
market, and the proceeds converted into 
sterling and remitted to the bank abroad. 

After accepting the draft, the bank re- 
tains the documents and has the option of 
releasing them to its customer, John Blake, 
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in trust, or it may require him to take up 
the documents against payment, such action 
being dependent upon the customer’s credit 
standing. Usually, however, in such trans- 
actions, the release is made on trust receipt, 
which obligates the customer to turn over 
the proceeds from the merchandise to the 
bank as soon as he receives them, the bank 
holding such proceeds as collateral for its 
outstanding acceptance. In case the cus- 
tomer does not fulfill his agreement to reim- 
burse the bank on or before the maturity 



of the acceptance, the bank is, of course, 
obliged to pay the acceptance from its own 
funds. Any bank whicn issues a letter of 
credit such as above described should, there- 
fore, have confidence in the character and 
financial ability of the customer, and the ele- 
ment of good credit standing is not to be 
overlooked. The person buying an accep- 
tance in the open market does so because of 
the good name and standing of the accept- 
ing hank, and this type of paper is looked 
upon as a high grade short time investment. 



m 



Larger Results From Booklets 

By W. R. Morehouse 

Vice-President Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 



R EADERS of the October number 
of The Bankers Magazine will 
doubtless recall that I drew their 
attention to the publication of a series 
of educational talks on banking. This 
series ran for thirty-five days in a Los 
Angeles newspaper under the title of 
“Side Lights on Banking.” The series 
is now being printed by newspapers all 
over the United States. Thousands of 
copies in booklet form are being dis- 
tributed to the public. “Rise Above 
the Crowd” is the newest booklet of a 
series of twelve which I am planning 
to write, and which first appeared seri- 
ally in a daily newspaper of wide cir- 
culation, under the title “Banker’s Talks 
to Young Men.” Like the former series, 
it has demonstrated the value of first 
publishing the contents of a booklet 
in serial form, thus creating a great de- 
mand for the booklet even before it Is 
on the press. 

The new booklet is addressed to 
workers and young people starting in 
work. It shows them how they can 
make better progress, how they can pre- 
pare themselves for promotions, how 
they can make friends and hold them, 
why they can succeed better by work- 
ing with successful persons than by 
“knocking” them, why it is a losing 
game for them to shift from firm to firm 



and usually a winning game to remain 
with one successful firm over a period 
of years. 

Over 25,000 copies of this booklet 
have been distributed in Los Angeles 
within thirty days. Its popularity is 
not confined to employers, but em- 
ployees as well. 

The reason for this popularity was 
due to the fact that its contents were 
first published serially in one of the 
leading newspapers. Four newspaper 
announc ements endorsing it and calling 
attention to its appearance in booklet 
form aroused an interest among thou- 
sands of readers, even before the first 
of the series appeared in the newspa- 
per. With the publication of the first 
article manufacturers, corporations and 
business men began writing in and ask- 
ing if additional copies could be had in 
some form suitable for distribution to 
their employees. When advised that the 
articles would be published in booklet 
form, a manufacturer of clothing asked 
for 800 copies ; a telephone corporation, 
2000 copies; a furniture company, 1500 
copies; a railroad, 750’ copies, and 
Ford’s local assembling plant, 400 cop- 
ies, with numerous individuals request- 
ing from one to ten copies of the book- 
let. 

If a hank can place in a few days in 
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JBANKER’S TALK TO YOUNG MEN 

i * * A it ^ it 

Morehouse Tells How to Avoid Early Mistakes 

LOYALTY 

TkU' i* tho oimtk of • ooHoo of t*oh» orticloo urition omproooS* for tho boo Ao0+m Wmroto flgi por- 
tt o mlor *9 mMroo—i to tho yo wy otom of 



By W. ft. MOREHOUSE 
Vki PmUwt Security Trust and Savings Ba nfc, Laa Angala% -Calif. 



O NB.of tha dominant charac- 
tarlatlca of avery successful 
student should ba loyalty to 
hla teachars and his school. 
Show ma a sjud ent who lacks this 
loyalty sndf^H^how you a 
lent who / Ndn* 



must sacrlflca his accuracy in order 
to develop spaed. It Is far batter | 
that ha attain lass speed. 

COMBS WITH PRACTICE 

I Accuracy, like speed, often comas I 
j>nly after months of the moat pre- 
practice. antL*— Mlsa student | 
ter overtry' acru* 

work/ ^velop i 

M 



Presently tha leader issues an- 
other defying challenge to tha flee- 
ing pray, only to bo followed by hla 
com pa. ni one in turn. In this pack 
of hungry wolvee we have Just one 
wolf who is a leader, all ‘ 
being ijr^ars only. 
be a y ^"Xpur school] 
in 
sell 



As the articles appeared in the newspapers 



the hands of salaried people 25,000 
booklets of helpful information, how 
much more efficient is its work than if 
it followed the customary method of 
distributing an occasional booklet now 
and then over a period of years. I can 
see no reason why a bank should not 
make its booklets popular with thou- 
sands of people, and if it can create 
this popularity in a week's time, it 
seems to me that this is the most suc- 
cessful way to handle booklets. What a 
bank should aim to do is to get the 
people of its community to talking about 
the booklet, praising it, writing in for 
it, commending it to their friends. In 
the case of this new booklet, “Rise 
Above the Crowd/' the hank has gained 
the good will of employers of a large 
number of people by placing it in their 
hands for distribution to their em- 
ployees. By placing these helpful sug- 
gestions in the hands of workers, it has 
also gained their good will. 

LARGER RESULTS FROM BOOKLETS 

Probably not one-half of our banks 
have any definite plan of distributing 
booklets. At the same time they are 
buying booklets in large quantities. In 
many cases the booklets are bought be- 
cause from all appearances they are 
suited to a certain situation, and the 
buyer assumes that they will produce 
results that will justify him in purchas- 
ing them. He is perhaps least con- 



cerned as to any method of distributing 
them where they will be effective. It 
has been my experience that it is not a 
safe plan to buy booklets without first 
having a well worked out method for 
distributing them. To use an old say- 
ing, I have always felt that if I should 
buy booklets before I knew how to dis- 
tribute them that I was “getting the 
cart before the horse." To my mind 
it would be just as sound reasoning for 
a person who is about to build a house 
to go first and buy so many shingles, 
so much siding, so much flooring, so 
much plaster and so many bricks, and 
then to get his pencil and paper and 
draw the plans of a house that would 
use just the material he had bought. 
The point is, the only safe rule in using 
booklets is to first know what use you 
expect to make of them, how you are to 
distribute them and the number you 
can use effectively before you place 
your order. 

What has been said about the present 
way of handling booklets is just as true 
about mailing lists. Thousands of dol- 
lars are wasted annually in making up 
mailing lists for which the hank has no 
particular use. Again, the only safe 
rule is to work out a plan first and then 
if you find you can use a mailing list 
to good advantage, assemble it, but not 
until this important point has been de- 
cided. 

The market is flooded with good book- 
lets on most any banking subject. 
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which, if they were properly distrib- 
uted, would produce large results, but, 
if kept on the shelves, are valueless. 
As already stated, booklets are fre- 




EiseAbove 

the Crowd l 



By W. R. Morehouse, Vice-President 
Security Trust &. Savings Bank 
L os Angeles 



Cover page of one of the booklets 

quently bought with no definite plan of 
distribution in view, and for this reason 
I venture to say that if an inventory 
was made of the faded, soiled, obsolete 
and out-of-date booklets to be found on 
the shelves of many banks, the loss rep- 
resented by their costa would run into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 



When the proper time comes and the 
indications are that a booklet can be 
used to advantage, take plenty of time 
to plan how it is to be used, and how 
it is to be distributed — and not until 
you have satisfied yourself on these 
points, place your order. After it has 
been filled, then watch your stock and 
occasionally check up on the balance 
on hand. The tendency is for banks to 
hold back on distribution for fear that 
their supply will be exhausted. Funda- 
mentally this is wrong, for booklets are 
of no value until they are placed in the 
hands of the public. It is also a good 
plan to watch your stock of seasonal 
and timely booklets to insure that they 
do not become out-of-date on your 
shelves. If they are not moving fast 
enough, some plan should be devised 
that will increase distribution. So far 
as possible create a demand and inter- 
est in your booklets, even before they 
are printed, by running the contents 
serially in your local newspaper, and 
then order according to your demands, 
which will insure that there will be no 
loss owing to booklets that would other- 
wise be left on your hands. 

Readers of The Bankers Magazine 
who read the article in the October 
number, and who have read some of 
the sections of the booklet described 
herein, will recognize the fact that both 
treat with very popular subjects. 

I am now preparing a new booklet 
which will deal with transactions be- 
tween the bank patron and his teller. 
In it I hope to present the teller in as 
favorable a light as possible by empha- 
sizing his human side, and in this way 
give the customer a higher apprecia- 
tion of the man who serves him at the 
bank window. This material will first 
run serially, and will then be printed 
booklet form for free distribution. 
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What Next in Europe? 

By Frank A. Vanderlip 



NDER this title Messrs. Har- 
court Brace and Company of 
New York have recently pub- 
lished a book that contains one of the 
clearest discussions of the present prob- 
lem in Europe thus far contributed by 
any American observer. Mr. Vanderlip 
has not only enjoyed unusual oppor- 
tunities of meeting the Finance Minis- 
ters and leading statesmen and men of 
business in Europe, but he combines in 
his own experience and training quali- 
ties which render him an exceptionally 
trustworthy observer of economic con- 
ditions. 

In dealing with the important contri- 
bution he has made to a better under- 
standing of the European situation, the 
temptation arises to make numerous and 
lengthy quotations from his book, but it 
will be found more satisfactory for the 
reader to make a careful study of the 
book and thus obtain the results of Mr. 
Vanderlip's studies in full. 

There are some features of the book, 
however, of especial importance, of 
which it is desired to take note. With 
the present disposition of the United 
States to listen to the wiles of the infla- 
tionists it is especially instructive to 
read what Mr. Vanderlip has to say on 
this subject: 

“If I were an incarnate devil whose 
sole objective was to bring upon human 
beings a reign of injustice and misery, 
and could use only on instrument for 
that purpose, I should choose a govern- 
ment printing press. With it I could 
bring about a chain of evil events which 
would paralyze industry, make a mock- 
ery of thrift and effectively undermine 
morality. It is difficult for anyone who 
has not experienced the evil results that 
inevitably follow prolonged inflation to 
comprehend what a diabolical instru- 
ment is the currency printing press. 

“If one were to attempt to make a 
catalogue of the results of the great 
war, I believe that on the credit side so 
few items might be entered that the 
page would be almost blank. But there 



is one result that should be of untold 
value to the future of America. The 
awakening of all men's minds to the 
worth of a stable standard of value and 
an apprehension of the untold evils that 
any people must encounter who try to 
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take the apparently simple course of 
filling the gap in the national budget by 
the printing of paper money will be a 
great gain if we have learned the les- 
son." 

His chapter on inflation might well 
be made a text for study in our colleges 
and universities, and its conclusions 
ought to sink deeply and permanently 
into our national economic life. 

Regarding the reparation due from 
Germany Mr. Vanderlip says: 

“They ought to pay. They ought to 
pay to the last mark that is possible in 
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reparation of the awful damage done.” 
He nevertheless modifies this vigorous 
statement to some extent by contending 
that France has taken measures which 
make full payment impossible. 

Mr. Vanderlip does not consider the 
peace treaties as well conceived. He 
says : 

“My feeling is that the various peace 
treaties that were written in Paris con- 
tained much that was unjust and un- 
sound. Magnanimity was wholly lack- 
ing. The treaties were dictated in a 
spirit of reprisal, revenge and selfish- 
ness, and in economic blindness. The 
evils that flow from those unhappy facts 
are injuring Europe more seriously than 
did the war itself.” 

In analyzing the economic situation 
in England, while Mr. Vanderlip pays a 
deservedly high tribute to England's 
commercial honor and skill, he neverthe- 
less does not regard the situation in that 
country as satisfactory. It will be in- 
structive to quote his leading observa- 
tions on this subject. 

“The most superficial observer could 
not miss the fact that business condi- 
tions in England are at the moment dis- 
tinctly unsatisfactory. There is a great 
deal of unemployment. More than a 
million and a half people are receiving 
unemployment doles and perhaps one 
million more are working on short time. 

“England is at the present time in the 
midst of an industrial and economic cri- 
sis. Her foreign trade, which is vital 
to her business prosperity, is compara- 
tively stagnant. This has occurred in 
spite of her commercial experience, 
which is superior to that of any other 
people, and in spite of her genius for 
foreign trade, in which she has been 
schooled through generations. In the 
face of the economic difficulties that 
have resulted from the war, she is still 
admitted to have the greatest genius in 
the world for international commerce. 

“The prestige of England is one of 
the substantial facts of our modem 
world. Everyone believes in the sound- 
ness of English experience, and in the 
ability of Englishmen to master diffi- 
cult situations. For more than a cen- 
tury the trade of England has been 
dominated by a standard of commercial 



honor that has built up for her indus- 
tries and her merchants the highest de- 
gree of world confidence. Her prestige 
is so great that I find in considering the 
economic outlook of England one is dis- 
posed to take too much for granted; 
there is a disinclination to examine fun- 
damentals as one would in other coun- 
tries. It is easier to assume that Eng- 
land has always stood in the forefront 
of industrial and commercial nations 
and that she will always stand there. 
It seems to me almost a kind of com- 
mercial sacrilege to raise any question 
of the essential security of the economic 
position of Great Britain. 

“My admiration for British charac- 
ter, achievement and ability is very 
great. I have the highest regard for 
English experience and a firm belief in 
the sound common sense of the whole 
English people. I am convinced that if 
America had a tithe of the knowledge 
and experience of the English commer- 
cial world she would seize the commer- 
cial and financial opportunities that are 
scattered everywhere about her, and 
place herself rapidly and firmly in the 
forefront of the world's financial forces. 
But in spite of the record and prestige 
of England. I believe the time has come 
when one should not allow the position 
which she has occupied and still occu- 
pies to close one’s eyes to the necessity 
of a further examination of the eco- 
nomic basis upon which the future of 
Great Britain rests.” 

// Mr. Vanderlip takes a thoroughly 
v: sound view of the Allied debts to the 
United States. On this subject he says: 

“So far as America is concerned we 
should do nothing which will stimulate 
quibbling as to the basic fact of the obli- 
gations. We loaned American dollars. 
They were raised under the greatest 
pressure from our people. It was at the 
time regarded by no one as part of our 
war contribution. That contribution 
was made in full measure and in ample 
amounts when we spent directly, as we 
did, eighteen billion dollars, and when 
we moved two million men over three 
thousand miles of water to the battle- 
fields. The loans are matters of honor 
between our associates and the treasury 
of the United States. At the time these 
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loans were made, not the slightest sug- 
gestion was raised casting doubt as to 
the nature of the obligations which were 
created. They were unequivocal obli- 
gations to repay. 

“America for many years to come 
will be the great world reservoir of cap- 
ital. If our first great adventure in 
granting international credit were to 
have the unhappy conclusion of repudi- 
ation by our debtors, that reservoir of 
capital will be sealed in the future to 
any further flow in the direction of Eu- 
rope. It would be inconceivable that 
American investors, should they find 
that foreign obligations are so lightly 
regarded as to be repudiated when their 
payment becomes onerous, will again go 
into their pockets to find funds for fu- 
ture international loans. That is a point 
to which European debtors may well 
give thought. In the rehabilitation of 
Europe there will be need for American 
capital. No action should be now taken 
by European nations which will cut 
them off from their only important 
source for the future supply of interna- 
tional loans." 

“I put to one of the most distin- 
guished English statesmen of the pres- 
ent day this general problem of war 
cancellation. I asked him what, in his 
opinion, we ought to ask for canceling 
our claims against the Allies, as he 
strongly felt we should do. His reply 
showed the objectivity of the British 
mind. 

“His proposal was that the American 
Government should say to the Allies 
that the Allied indebtedness will be can- 
celled provided the Allies will in turn 
reduce by the same amount their de- 
mands upon Germany for indemnity. 

“Such a proposal seems to me to be 
without sound principle. If the indem- 
nity is too high, if its terms are impos- 
sible of fulfillment, the Allies have it 
quite within their power to reduce it. 
No more futile proposal could be made 
to America from a political point of 
view than to suggest the purchase by 
the cancellation of our debt of a reason- 
able attitude on the part of the Allies 
toward Germany. It would be to pur- 
chase something which is obviously in 
the interests of the Allies to adopt ; 



failure by the Allies to adopt such a 
course promises to be followed by such 
contagious financial decay that the Al- 
lies must act promptly, or quickly feel 
the heavy weight of the consequences. 
Why, then, should we purchase this 
wiser attitude at the expense of cancel- 
ing our just claims?" 

He realizes, however, that the pay- 
ment of the Allied indebtedness or even 
the interest would give rise to grave 
economic problems, and makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion as affording a means 
of escape from the dilemma which 
would be created if the debts or the 
interest thereon w T ere paid. 

“I would have America make a grand 
gesture in international relationships. 
While demanding that the payment be | 
made, I would have America say that [ 
she is prepared for the present to fore- j 
go the receipt of it. That is how the ' 1 
consequences of the paradox may be , 
avoided. 

“W r hat then shall we do with it? I 
would like to see every dollar that can 
ever be paid to us by our debtors for 
years to come devoted to the rehabilita- 
tion of European civilization. It is only 
through the rehabilitation of European 
civilization that these debts can ever 
conceivably be paid. It is only through 
the rehabilitation of European civiliza- 
tion that America can ever conceivably 
realize in full measure her destiny, or 
can expect a full measure of prosperity 
of her people. 

“I would bring a spirit into the af- 
fairs of distressed Europe which would 
promise a revival of hope, a renewal of 
courage, a stimulation of industry. 

“There is today a pall of cynicism, of 
national hatred and of disbelief in the 
sincerity of friend and foe alike, which 
makes the start toward rehabilitation 
almost impossible. 

“Let us now soberly examine what it 
is that we might do. 

“Large sections of Europe are back- 
ward, judged by our standards. Back- 
ward though they may be, they are 
bursting with latent possibilities for de- 
velopment. A study of Eastern Eu- 
rope has aroused in my mind a vivid 
program. I believe a plan for the de- 
velopment of Eastern Europe could be 
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laid out which might well be compared 
to the vision our forefathers had when 
the latent possibilities of our great West 
were unfolded to their minds.” 

While the tone of the book through- 
out is by no means hopeful, Mr. Van- 
derlip was nevertheless enabled to dis- 
cern what he considered an important 
spiritual development as taking place in 
Italy. He says: 

“This new spiritual development, of 
which I thought I could detect a good 
many unrelated expressions in Italy, is 
not working along the lines of estab- 
lished creeds. It seemed to be an effort 
to stimulate tolerance, esteem, recip- 
rocal good will, and to revive the ideal 
of brotherhood. It seemed to be not 
only a refreshing belief in the spiritual 
side of man, but a determination to 
transfer that spiritual power into a liv- 
ing force. When I left Italy I felt that 
it might grow in intensity until it light- 
ed the darkness that is spreading over 
the continent of Europe.” 



No brief notice of this book can pos- 
sibly convey to the reader the sound and 
clear message which it contains regard- 
ing the political and economic condi- 
tions of Europe, and the proper rela- 
tion of the people of the United States 
to these important matters. Very many 
of the books recently written about Eu- 
rope have a decidedly pro-German lean- 
ing, and are moreover filled with de- 
ductions which show either deficient 
judgment or exceedingly shallow eco- 
nomic training. It is refreshing to con- 
trast with such untrustworthy guides 
the remarkably clear and sound expo- 
sition of conditions given by Mr. Van- 
derlip, and the entirely safe conclusions 
which he reaches in each particular 
case. 

No one who wishes to get a correct 
idea of the economic situation at pres- 
ent existing in Europe should fail to 
read Mr. Vanderlip's book. 



Book Reviews 



A Revision of the Treaty. By John 
Maynard Keynes, C.B. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

This volume, the author states, has 
been prepared as a sequel to “The Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the Peace,” pub- 
lished in 1919. It presents the facts 
about the reparations provided for in 
the Treaty of Versailles, with the modi- 
fications of the several subsequent pacts. 

Mr. Keynes makes an able argument 
for a reduction of the sums Germany 
has been called on to pay. He consid- 
ers much of the Allied demands as “un- 
just” and “dishonorable.” He pro- 
poses certain settlements to be offered 
France “on one condition only — that 
she accepts it. But if, like Shy lock, she 
claims her pound of flesh, then let the 
law prevail.” He speaks of the United 
States “exacting” payment of the Al- 



lied debts. His conception of interna- 
tional politics is thus expressed: “Inter- 
national politics is a scoundrel's game, 
and always has been.” 

And here one gains his real mental 
attitude toward America. 

“The average American, I fancy, 
would like to see the European nations 
approaching him with a pathetic light 
in their eyes and the cash in their hands, 
saying, ‘America, we owe to you our 
liberty and our life ; here we bring what 
we can in grateful thanks, money not 
wrung by grievous taxation from the 
widow and orphan, but saved, the best 
fruits of victory, out of the abolition of 
armaments, militarism, empire, and in- 
ternal strife, made possible by the help 
you freely gave us.' And then the aver- 
age American would reply: ‘I honor you 
for your integrity. It is what I ex- 
pected. But I did not enter the war for 
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profit or to invest my money well. I 
have my reward in the words you have 
! just uttered. The loans are forgiven. 
; Return to your homes and use the re- 
1 sources I release to uplift the poor and 
' the unfortunate. And it would be an 
essential part of the little scene that 
this reply should come as a complete 
and overwhelming surprise/* 

If before writing this paragraph Mr. 
Keynes could have seen the law recently 
passed by the American Congress pro- 
hibiting the cancellation of any part of 
the Allied debt due the United States, 
he might have escaped writing anything 
quite so ridiculous. 

In pleading Germany's case Mr. 
Keynes shows himself to be a keen and 
clever advocate of a bad cause. 

03 

Greater Roumania. By Charles Up- 
son Clark, Ph.D. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

This book deals with Roumania's 
wealth, landscape, the customs of the 
people, and the part which the country 
played in the great war. It has chap- 
ters on history, art, literature, politics, 
banking and railroads — all extensively 
revised by Roumanian experts and illus- 
trated with new maps and numerous 
important documents. It constitutes a 
standard work of reference in English 
for a country now of first class impor- 
tance. 

m 

International Finance and Its Re- 
organization. By Elisha M. Fried- 
man. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 

The aim of this book is to present a 
concise account of the financial changes 
in Europe during and since the war, and 
a summary of the proposals for finan- 
cial reconstruction. It covers the period 
from 1914 to 1921 and treats the ques- 
tions of foreign exchange, banking and 
public finance with reference to the 
three major belligerents. The different 
methods of war finance of England, 
France and Germany are compared and 
appraised, and an attempt is made to 



outline the respective prospects for the 
future, and the measures taken or rec- 
ommended to hasten the return of stable 
conditions. 

Covering as it does ground not else- 
where adequately treated, the book will 
be of immense and permanent value to 
all those interested in public or private 
finance, whether as students or as busi- 
ness men. 

£2 

Europe — Whither Bound? By Ste- 
phen Graham. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

From a pilgrimage through the cap- 
itals of Europe in 1921, Mr. Graham 
has made up an interesting picture of 
what he saw and heard. These first- 
hand observations on conditions in Eu- 
rope are illuminative and instructive and 
will help one very much in getting a 
clearer view of the mental attitude of 
the respective countries. 

Many of the books written about Eu- 
rope are exceedingly tiresome, but this 
one does not belong in that class. It 
holds the interest of the reader from 
cover to cover. 

m 

Income in the United States. By 
Wesley C. Mitchell, W. L. King, F. 
R. Macauley, O. W. Knauth. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 

A brief and fascinating summary of 
an exhaustive statistical analysis of the 
income of the American people for the 
last decade. Some of the questions an- 
swered are: What has been, year by 
year, the aggregate money income of the 
nation ? What part of the changes in 
this aggregate are due to fluctuations in 
prices and what part to fluctuations in 
the production of goods? How is the 
aggregate income divided among indi- 
viduals? What proportion of the whole 
income goes to wage and salary earn- 
ers? What changes does this propor- 
tion undergo ? How does per capita in- 
come in the United States compare with 
that in other countries? 
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Review of the Month 

The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 



44 1 "VURING the last month/* says 
jl the March bulletin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, “improve- 
ment of conditions in several basic in- 
dustries has furnished a more hopeful 
prospect for the trade of the coming 
months. This better outlook has in 
some measure been offset by labor and 
other difficulties in the textile industry, 
which have resulted in reduced activ- 
ity in that branch of business.” The 
bulletin continues: 

Fluctuations in the price of raw materials 
have subjected the textile trade to still 
further difficulty, while in that industry, as 
well as in others, the lack of forward orders 
has made it difficult to plan policies far in 
advance. Fairly good conditions are re- 
ported in the shoe and leather industry, al- 
though improvement has been largely con- 
fined to New England. There has been dis- 
tinct increase in the activity of the plants 
of the United States Steel Corporation as 
well as some increase in the activity of 
independent mills. Iron and steel prices 
have, however, tended to decline, or at best 
to hold their own, rather than to advance. 
In the chemical industry business activity 
has been given a severe setback as a result 
of uncertainty as to the future. In the 
nonferrous metals, especially copper, there 
has been a distinct increase in production 
with the reopening of mines, which had 
been shut down for a long time past. 

The net outcome of these changes has 
been to diminish the irregularity and un- 
evenness noted in the movement of industry 
during 1921. Textiles and allied lines which 
have been far in advance of others are los- 
ing their relative momentum. The evening 
tendency thus evidenced by current read- 
justments is reflected in the fact that the 
board’s price index remains unchanged at 



138. The significance of this apparent sta- 
bility of the price situation is not disclosed 
until account is taken of the fact that there 
have been noteworthy advances in prices 
of many agricultural products during the 
month. The effect of these advances would 
have been to raise the general price index 
had they not been offset by corresponding 
price declines in other lines of industry. 
The readjustment process, it would appear, 
has now definitely reached the stage of in- 
terindustrial price revision. 

The advance in value of agricultural prod- 
ucts has tended to create conditions mate- 
rially facilitating both the liquidation of 
loans at banks and the rapidity of move- 
ment of products to market. The more sat- 
isfactory marketing and price conditions 
have not only extended to grain, but have 
also included tobacco and other products. 
Early crop reports from the southwestern 
grain regions have not been altogether reas- 
suring. 

The long-continued slackness of employ- 
ment and past uncertainty as to agricul- 
tural prices have produced an effect upon 
trade activity, with the result that both 
wholesale and retail trade indexes are dis- 
posed to show recession of buying in most 
parts of the country save for seasonal ac- 
tivity in special lines, such as dry goods. 
Although betterment of retail demand has 
been reported in the farming districts, the 
effect of higher agricultural prices has not 
yet brought about any considerable modifi- 
cation of conditions. It should, however, 
be remembered in this connection that the 
farmer had already largely disposed of his 
last year’s crop. 

The volume of employment (another im- 
portant factor in influencing demand for 
goods) shows but little modification, al- 
though figures reported by the United States 
Employment Service indicate a slight ad- 
vance. This condition, however, holds good 
chiefly in the population centers. Strikes 
in the textile region of New England as well 
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as labor troubles elsewhere have during the 
latter part of the month of February tended 
to aggravate the unemployment situation. 

Continued improvement is noted in build- 
ing operations. As compared with last year 
the volume of building is very much larger, 
January permits being more than double 
what they were a year ago. This is result- 
ing in an increased demand for steel and 
iron products as well as for other materials. 
It has also increased the demand for labor 
in parts of the country where the surplus 
of unemployment would otherwise have be€n 
more considerable. 

Financially the month has shown contin- 
ued reduction in the volume of credit re- 
quired by the community. Portfolios both 
of reserve and member banks show still 
further reduction, while interest rates have 
remained fairly stable at the levels already 
reached. Foreign exchange has shown a de- 
cidedly stronger tendency, the highest lev- 
els for a long time past having been reached 
in sterling, francs, and some other Euro- 
pean currencies. Business failures are on a 
materially higher level than in 1921, while 
the month of February, as previously pre- 
dicted by commercial agencies, also shows 
an increase in commercial failures as con- 
trasted with January. 

CREDIT FACILITIES FOR AGRICULTURE 

Referring to proposals recently made 
to provide new credit facilities for agri- 
cultural interests, the current issue of 
The Index, published by the New York 
Trust Company, calls attention to an 
all-important difference between the 
proposals of the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, and the results of 
the recent Agricultural Conference, as 
follows: 

The committee appointed by the confer- 
ence to consider the matter suggested the 
extension of the rediscounting privilege to 
a new class of agricultural paper by the 
Federal Reserve banks. The Joint Com- 
mission, on the other hand, recommended the 
setting up of separate departments in the 
Federal Land Banks, for the purpose of 
rediscounting agricultural paper having a 
maturity of not less than six months and 
not more than three years, the paper thus 
taken to be made the basis of issues of 
short-term securities to be sold to investors. 

This proposal would seem to have the 
merit of proceeding along sound lines and 
if adopted and used to any great extent 
would draw credit from new sources, f. e., 
investors in short term securities, who would 
provide new funds, attracted by the proper 
security for their money together with an 
attractive rate of interest. This plan would 
avoid the drawing of too great a propor- 
tion of funds from commercial banks, 
whose assets should in large be more liquid. 



Such a plan does not imperil the integrity 
of the Federal Reserve System nor would it 
place the farmer in the favored position of 
drawing on the United States Treasury. He 
would be competing for credit in the open 
market and would get his share, depending 
on the attractiveness of the security offered 
He would have to put himself on a business 
basis as to payment of loans and be pre- 
pared to liquidate his paper at maturity 
whether or not the market price of ms prod- 
ucts was sufficiently high to reimburse him. 

If farmers in general are prepared to 
adopt these methods of doing business and 
will be satisfied with businesslike and proper 
banking methods as applied to their finances 
there is no reason wny such a plan should 
not succeed. 



SOURCE8 OF CREDIT AVAILABLE 



The Index calls attention to the many 
sources of credit now available to agri- 
culture, including: 



1. The Farm Loan Board, supervis- 
ing 

(a) Federal Land Banks providing long- 

term loans on farm first mortgages, 

(b) Farm Loan Associations lending on 

farm mortgages to their members 
funds derived from Federal Land 
Banks, 

(c) Joint Stock Land Banks, authorixed 

under the Farm Loan Act, lending 
on farm first mortgages. 

2. War Finance Corporation, offering 
short-term credits up to $1,000,000,000 di- 
rect to producers of, or dealers in, agri- 
cultural products, or indirectly to them 
through financial and cooperative institu- 
tions. 

3. Federal Reserve Banks offering redis- 
count privileges to member banks on agri- 
cultural paper having a maturity of not 
more than six months. 

4. Member banks and trust companies 
offering the usual credit accommodations in 
their own communities and through corre- 
spondent banks. 

5. Non-member banks and trust compa- 
nies offering the usual credit accommoda- 
tions in their own communities and through 
correspondent banks. 

6. Cattle loan organizations. 

7. Farm mortgage companies. 

8. Insurance companies, mutual, stock 
and fraternal organizations lending on 
mortgage. 

9. Investment bankers arranging farm 
mortgage loans for private investors, and 
bond offerings based on mortgages. 

10. Merchants, factors ana buyers ad- 
vancing funds and credits against growing 
crops and other farm products. 

11. Private individuals investing direct in 
farm mortgages. 

Even this long list of the sources of credit 
now available to agriculture takes no ac- 
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count of the general credit facilities indi- 
rectly made available to agricultural inter- 
ests, among others, by the open market op- 
erations of the Federal Reserve banks. 

THE FARMER'S INCOME 

The farmers of the United States in 
1918 and 1919 reached an unprecedent- 
edly high level of total income, as com- 
pared with the rest of the gainfully em- 
ployed. This is true, whether compari- 
sons are made on the basis of absolute 
income, or of purchasing power in terms 
of the dollar’s power in 1913. Then, 
suddenly, in 1920, the farmer's share in 
the national income, in terms of pre-war 
price-levels, dropped to a point below 
that of any previous year in the decade 
1910-1920. This fact is disclosed in 
the report of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, now in press. 

The report says: 

The farmers, who represent about 6,450,- 
000, or 16 per cent., of the gainfully em- 
ployed, have received during the past decade 
a share in the total national income vary- 
ing between 12.3 in 1911 and 17.4 in 1917 



and 1918 — until 1920, when it dropped to 
10.9. 

The farmer’s share, in billions of dollars 
and per cent, of the total, is estimated 5y 
the Bureau to have been in each year, be- 
ginning with 1910, as follows: 





Aggregate 
of individual 


Per cent, 
of total 
Farmers’ received 




incomes 


income by farmers 


1910 


$30,000,000,000 


$3,950,000,000 


13.2 


1911 


30,200,000,000 


3,700,000.000 


12.3 


1912 


31,500,000,000 


4,000.000,000 


12.7 


1913 


32.500,000,000 


4,200,000,000 


12.9 


1914 


32.200,000,000 


4,200,000,000 


13.0 


1915 


34,300,000,000 


4,700.000,000 


13.7 


1916 


41,800,000,000 


5,800,000,000 


13.9 


1917 


50,700,000.000 


8,800,000,000 


17.4 


1918 


60,200,000,000 


10,450,000,000 


17.4 


1919 


64,700,000.000 


10,850,000,000 


16.8 


1920 


•65.800,000,000 


7.200,000.000 


10.9 



• Approximate. 



The final figures for the total income in 
1920 can at present be given only roughly 
since the income tax returns have not yet 
been published. 

When these figures are translated into 
terms of the purchasing power of “1913 dol- 
lars,” it is again seen that the purchasing 
power of the farmers was at its lowest ebb 
in 1920. Here are the comparative figures 
in billions of dollars: 
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1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 
1920- 



Farmers' income at 
the uniform pur- 
chasing power of 
1913 

$4,010,000,000 

3.780.000. 000 

4.040.000. 000 

4.200.000. 000 

4.170.000. 000 

4.590.000. 000 

5.100.000. 000 

6.450.000. 000 

6.500.000. 000 

6 . 100 . 000 . 000 

3,500,000,000 



The per capita income in the country as a 
whole and the per capita income of the 
fanners, both measured in dollars of 1913 
purchasing power, were as follows: 





Av. income 
in 1913 


Av. Income 




dollars of all 


in 1913 




gainfully 


dollars 




employed 


of farmers 


1910 


$940 


$631 


1911 


923 


593 


1912 


939 


624 


1913 


955 


667 


1914 


932 


652 


1915 


1000 


717 


1916 


1006 


795 


1917 


1025 


1004 


1918 


941 


1011 


1919 


938 


947 


1920 


*850 


543 


• Approximate 







It will be. seen that in the first years of 
the decade, farmers’ incomes were consid- 
erably less than the average of the gainfully 
employed. In 1917-19 they were about the 
same. The farmers were, however, hit much 
harder by the 1920 fall in incomes than 
were the rest of us. 



SOME FACTS ABOUT THE BONUS 

On the subject of the bonus legisla- 
tion pending in Washington, the bulle- 
tin of the Cleveland Trust gives the fol- 
lowing facts, with accompanying dia- 
gram : 

More than four millions of our young men 
served in the armed forces of their country 
during a period when wages in civilian life 
were exceptionally high. It is argued that 
their military service prevented them from 
enjoying the advantages of this period of 
exceptional prosperity, and so it is now pro- 
posed to compensate them in part for the 
opportunities they missed by granting them 
additional payments for their military serv- 
ices. An enormous sum of money would be 
required to meet these payments, and there 
Is much discussion as to the sources from 
which it could be secured. 

The accompanying diagram shows the es- 
sential facts involved. It is in reality two 
diagrams superimposed one upon the other. 
The upright columns show tne number of 
men in the army each month during the 
past seven years. The portions of these 
columns that are cross-hatched indicate the 
number of men serving in France. Running 



across the diagram is a line showing the 
general course of wages during these seven 
years. This line is based on a properly 
weighted average of official data, giving the 
rates of wages in manufacturing industries, 
the building trades, railroad transportation 
and agriculture. The wages paid in 1914 
are taken as equal to 100, and fhe average 
wage for every succeeding month is ex- 




Men in the army and course of wages during the 
past seven years 



pressed as a percentage of the wage pre- 
vailing in 1914. 

The average man served in the army 
about one year, and for most of them the 
period of military service began early in 
1918 and terminated in the spring of 1919. 
The great increase in wage rates came after 
most of the men had left the army. The 
peak prices paid for labor were reached in 
the summer of 1920. The increase that 
took place in wages during the year after 
the average soldier or sailor returned home 
was far greater than that which occurred 
during the year that he was in the service. 
F.ven in shipbuilding, with its nigh wage 
rates, more work was done in 1919 and 1920 
than in 1917 and 1918. 

The fact is that, taking the country as a 
whole, the opportunities for securing the 
highest wages came after the war and not 
during it. They came moreover at a time 
when there was practically no unemploy- 
ment. The arguments brought forward in 
support of the bonus are in conflict with the 
facts. 



STATE AID FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 



As a matter of general information, 
and not as an expression of any opinion 
of the bank, pro or con, on the bonus 
question, the Bank of America, New 
York, gives figures, based on a nation 
wide survey, showing the aid that vari- 
ous states have given, are giving, or 
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plan to give the World War veterans. A 
report based on this survey and sent out 
by the bank says that: 

Cash bonuses totaling $191,339,200 are be- 
ing paid to veterans of the World War in 
thirteen states and $150,500,000 more in “ad- 
justed compensation” will be disbursed un- 
der legislation already passed. Ohio is the 
only state now paying bonuses which was 
not paying them in August, 1921, when the 
Bank of America made its first survey on 
this subject. Missouri will be ready to dis- 
tribute $15,000,000 in a few weeks. Every 
state in the -Union, excepting Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi, has passed legis- 
lation giving or authorizing aid of some na- 
ture for war veterans, either in the form 
of cash bonuses, monetary aid or relief, ex- 
emptions or other benefits. New York is the 
only state in the country which w-as prepar- 
ing to pay bonuses last August which has 
since been forced to abandon the plan be- 
cause of adverse court opinions. 

From $10 for every month of service in 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Vermont and Wisconsin up to $25 a month 
in North Dakota is the range of money 
bonuses being paid. A number of the state's 
specify maximum limits to adjusted com- 
pensation for each veteran, varying from 
$100 in New Jersey to $500 in Oregon. 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island have “adjusted” veteran’s com- 
pensation to the extent of $100 outright in 
cash. Other states in which cash bonuses 
are being paid are Michigan, Minnesota, 
South Dakota and Washington. Many of 
the states have practically completed the 
work of disbursing the bonuses while the 
time limit for application in Maine expired 
with the end of 1921. 

Referendum elections are to be held in 
a number of states to vote on cash bonus 
propositions. Next November Illinois will 
pass on the proposal of a $55,000,000 bond 
issue to pay its veterans $15 per month of 
service up to $300; Kansas will vote on a 
$25,000,000 issue to provide $1 a day for 
veterans’ war service, and Montana will de- 
cide on $4,500,000 to pay its veterans $10 per 
month of service, $200 maximum. In No- 
vember, 1923, Iowa’s voters will consider the 
issuance of $22,000,000 in bonds for the pur- 
pose of paying its veterans 50 cents per 
day of service up to $350. In November, 
1924, if the legislature again passes a bill 
on the subject, Pennsylvania will vote on a 
$35,000,000 bond issue to pay its veterans at 
the rate of $10 per month of service up to 
$200 maximum. legislation on this subject 
is reported as priding in California ($18,- 
000,000 bond issue), Colorado, Kentucky 
($10,000,000), Florida and New York. In 
Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas and Utah, legislation on 
bonuses has been brought in, but has so 
far failed of passage. 

Many millions of dollars in addition to 
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CAN NOT SHOOT THROUGH IT! 



Safetee Bullet Proof Glass is crystal clear with no wire mesh insertion. Should be used in windows 
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Federal Reserve Bank Chicago, 111. 

National Union Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass. 
First Nat'l Bank of Wellaboro, Wellsboro, Pa. 
Forest County National Bank. ..Tlonesta, Pa. 
Sav. Inst, of Sandy 8pgs , Sandy Springs, Md. 

Nat’l Bank of orange County Goslien, N. Y. 

Windsor Savings Bank Windsor, Vt. 

The Clarkston State Rank . . . .Clarkston, Mich. 
Hillman Coal A Coke Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Hartford Trust Co Hartford, Conn 

Federal Reserve Bank Kansas City, Mo 

(Collection Car) 

Fed’al Res. Bk., St. Louis, Mo (Collection Car) 
The Peninsula Banking Coinn’y, Peninsula, O. 
First National Bk. of Bernville, Bernville, Pa. 
The Farmers Nat. Bk. of Freep’t, Freeport, Pa. 

8tate Bank of Salem Salem, Ind. 

Citizens National Bank Laurel, Md. 



SAFETEE GLASS COMPANY 



Broad and Wood Sts. 



Send for Our Literature 



Philadelphia, Pa. 



the money distributed as bonuses are be- 
ing spent by the states in other aid for vet- 
erans. Relief for needy ex-service men and 
women is provided for in fifteen states; 
funds out of which loans are made to vet- 
erans have been authorized in three states. 
Fourteen states have definite provisions for 
helping veterans in their education. Vet- 
erans’ welfare commissions or boards have 
been instituted in eight states. Help in 
buying homes is given in five and assist- 
ance in settling on farms is offered in eleven. 

140 
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Average percentage of total annual sales occurring 
in months in years 1919 to 1921. Figures show 
the typical seasonal variation in sales 



Four states make specific provision for vet- 
erans seeking employment. State civil serv- 
ice preference has been adopted in sixteen 
states. Nine states have granted exemption 
from taxation. Most of the states have pro- 
vided for the admission of veterans to state 
hospitals and state soldiers’ homes and many 
have special hospitals for insane or tuber- 
cular veterans. 

The most general method of paying for 
bonuses or other aid is that of bond issues, 
the Bank of America chart shows. Twenty 
states have issued or will issue bonds, notes 
and certificates to provide funds for their 
veterans* aid. Michigan leads with $30,000,- 
000 bond issue, although New York would 
have come first if the validity of its $45,000,- 
000 issue had been upheld by the courts. 



DEPARTMENT STORE SALES FOR LAST 
THREE YEARS 

The accompanying diagrams, taken 
from the bulletin of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, New York, show’ the 
monthly fluctuations in Sales by depart- 
ment stores, apparel stores, mail order 
houses and five types of chain stores 
during 1919, 1920 and 1921. In each 
case the average monthly sales during 
1919 were taken as 100 per cent. 
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The bulletin says that stocks held by de- 
partment stores, reported at the retail price, 
were 16 per cent, less on January 1, 1922, 
than on December 1, 1921, as a result of 
large Christmas sales. The average amount 
of stock carried by department stores dur- 
ing 1921 was from 15 to 20 per cent, below 
the stocks carried during the preceding 
year. As sales were almost as large as 
those of last year the turnover of stocks 
was more rapid. The annual rate of stock 
turnover among all department stores in 
this district in 1921 was 3.7 times; 3.2 times 
in 1920; and 3.6 times in 1919. 

Retail merchants placed few orders dur- 
ing January except for the purpose of filling 
in depleted stocks in preparation for the 
annual clearance sales and these orders 
were for immediate delivery. Orders out- 
standing on December 31 were 4 per cent, 
of the total purchases of the previous cal- 
endar year. 

This bank has now collected sales fig- 
ures from department stores for three 
years. The seasonal movement which the 
figures show is so strongly marked that the 
data for three years are sufficient to give a 
closely accurate indication of the normal 
variations from month to month. The ac- 
companying diagram shows the average per- 
centages which sales in each month were of 
total annual sales. December sales have 
been about 14 per cent, of the total for eacl\ 
year and August sales have been smallest at 
slightly under 6 per cent. 

THE BA8I8 FOR CONFIDENCE 

“The outstanding fact in the world 
today/' says a recent letter of the Na- 
tional Balds of Commerce, New York, 
“is the economic strength and soundness 
of the United States. This is strikingly 
evidenced by the character of the state- 
ments for 1921 made by many firms 
and corporations." The letter contin- 
ues: 

While the results for the year reflect 
losses so large that even those most inti- 
mately in touch with both the broad and the 
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detailed aspects of these businesses were 
hardly prepared for them, reductions in 
working capital and in surplus accounts have 
paradoxically left most firms and corpora- 
tions in a sounder financial situation than 
for many years. The sharp reduction in 
liabilities against even reduced assets has 
left room for healthy growth and develop- 
ment, where in the past in many cases this 
was not possible. 

The results of business depressions are by 
no means wholly evil. Easy profits result 
in inefficient and careless business habits and 
in individual and corporate extravagance. 
Hard times compel efficiency and thrift. 

THE BONUS, THE BOND MARKET AND BUSINESS 

Uncertainty as to bonus legislation is now 
the dominating factor in the bond market 
and an important adverse factor in business. 
The possibility of large additional govern- 
ment flotations instead of reduction of the 
public debt has unquestionably resulted in 
hesitation in the market for bonds. Esti- 
mates of the final cost of the bonus vary 
from $1,590,000,000 to sums hugely in ex- 
cess of this. The lowest figure is equivalent 
to more than one-third of the total amount 
of capital available for investment in securi- 
ties in the United States in 1921. State leg- 
islation has already been enacted providing 
for bonuses and similar benefits amounting 
to more than $350,000,000, although refer- 
enda are pending with respect to part of 
this amount. 

Plans to meet bonus requirements by 
taxes would perhaps be free from some of 
the ill effects of a large bond issue, but in 
the long run it seems likely that the result 
would be equally as bad on business. In 
some quarters the belief has apparently 
gained ground that the expenditure of bonus 
payments by the beneficiaries would serve to 
stimulate activity. If the recipients were 
to make the best possible use of the bonus 
money by adding it to their savings, it is 
obvious that no business stimulation would 
result. If, however, these funds should be 
immediately turned into the channels of 
consumption, the resulting stimulation would 
be temporary in character and would doubt- 
less be followed by reaction, as the spending 
of the gratuities would in large part be 
uneconomical. 

The main requisite to business recovery 
is the lightening of governmental require- 
ments for funds for unproductive purposes. 
The addition at this time of the large sums 
necessary for the payment of a bonus, 
whether provided by taxes or bond issues, 
to the heavy burden which already must be 
borne, could be regarded only as a disaster, 
and the chief sufferers from the evil effects 
of such a course of action must eventually 
be the young men who served in the World 
War. These men are now the most produc- 
tive part of the population of the country. 
They are just entering upon that period of 
life when responsibility for the nation’s busi- 
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ness is being gradually transferred to their 
shoulders. The best that could happen 
would be for each man, by his own efforts, 
to pay his own bonus. In practice, how- 
ever, the result will be quite otherwise, the 
capable and thrifty being obliged ultimately 
to provide not only for the payment of what- 
ever bonus they may receive, but also for 
the payment of bonuses to their less capable 
and less industrious fellows. 

UPWARD PRICE TENDENCY 

Prices of a number of important com- 
modities have shown an upward tendency 
during the last thirty days. Of the twenty- 
six commodities regularly quoted in Com- 
merce Monthly, ten w r ere higher on Febru- 
ary 15 than on January 15, nine were lower 
and seven had not changed. 

While this upward tendency has been the 
occasion for many optimistic expressions of 
opinion, it is an open question as to whether 
the effect is good or bad if the result is the 
encouragement of an expectation of a gen- 
eral rise in prices. One of the principal 
obstacles to the orderly resumption of busi- 
ness in recent months has been the persist- 
ent belief that business prosperity and ris- 
ing prices are synonymous. This belief 
arises in part from the fact that the present 
generation of American business men has 
gained practically all of its experience in a 
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period of rising prices. In part, however, 
it has a much more dangerous origin in the 
experience of the war years, when in too 
many cases speculation became a substitute 
for legitimate profits. 

The essential at all times is a proper rela- 
tionship between the different groups of 
commodity prices, wages, transportation 
rates and other charges for goods and serv- 
ices. Such an adjustment, following the 
violent price decline of the last two years, 
is extremely difficult to make, and as it pro- 
ceeds prices of those commodities which 
have fallen too low in relation to the gen- 
eral level will tend to rise, while each indi- 
vidual commodity at all times responds more, 
or less independently to conditions affecting 
supply and demand for it alone. It is the 
judgment of some of the most distinguished 
price theorists that the history of the period 
following the Napoleonic wars is already in 
process of repetition, and that a long period 
of declining prices has now been entered 
upon. The history of prices from 1900 to 
1913, a typical modern period, offers no 
basis for belief that increases in the general 
price level will be rapid enough to offer 
hope of speculative gains. Profits will de- 
pend in future, as they have heretofore un- 
der normal conditions, on hard work, effi- 
ciency and economy. 
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THE CONDITION OF NATIONAL BANKS 

In announcing an analysis of the re- 
turns shown by the reports of condition 
of national banks to his office, Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency Crissinger states: 

The fact that the resources of our na- 
tional banks, amounting, December 31, 1921, 
the date of the last call, to $19,420,136,000 
(exclusive of rediscounts), show an increase 
of $406,034,000 over the returns from the 
previous call, September 6, 1921, is very 
gratifying, an indication of the stability of 
these banks and of their power, under the 
capable administration of prudent officers, 
to retain a commanding position in the 
financial fabric of the country. 

Up to September 6, 1921, the resources of 
national banks had shown a steady decline, 
with one or two exceptions, at the date of 
each call subsequent to December 31, 1919, 
when they stood at the peak or highest point 
in the history of the system, and amounted 
to $22,711,376,000. The manner in which 
these banks have liquidated obligations rep- 
resenting borrowed money in the form of 
bills payable and rediscounts; increased 
their deposits and curtailed their loans and 
discounts, while, at the same time, their law- 
ful reserve with Federal Reserve banks has 
been maintained at a point far in excess of 
the legal requirements during the past sev- 
eral months, justifies the opinion that their 
condition on December 31, 1921, was very 
satisfactory. 

On December 31, 1921, the loans and dis- 
counts of national banks, exclusive of re- 
discounts of $523,606,000, amounted to $10,- 
981,783,000, an increase over the amount re- 
ported September 6, 1921, of $4,169,000, but 
a reduction compared with the amount on 
December 29, 1920, of $1,113,512,000. 

The investments of these banks in United 
States Government securities and other mis- 
cellaneous bonds and securities on December 
31, 1921, amounted to $4,057,340,000, being 
$221,614,000 in excess of the amount on Sep- 
tember 6, 1921, and $64,687,000 less than the 
amount reported a year ago. 

Balances with other banks and bankers, 
including lawful reserve with Federal Re- 
serve banks and items in process of collec- 
tion of $1,493,170,000, totaled $2,585,480,000, 
an increase over the amount of such balances 
September 6, 1921, of $210,370,000 and a 
reduction in the year of $219,431,000. 

The cash in vaults amounting to $341,811,- 
000 was reduced between September 6 and 
December 31, 1921, $15,987,000, while the 
reduction since December 29, 1920, was 
$152,589,000. 

The paid in capital stock on December 31, 
1921, of $1,282,432,000 shows an increase 
since the date of the prior call, of $6,255,- 
000 and an increase in the year of $10,141,- 
000, while surplus and undivided profits of 
$1,498,188,000 showed a reduction of $67,- 
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969,000 since September 6 and a reduction 
since December 29, 1920, of $17,462,000. 

The liability for circulating notes on De- 
cember 31, 1921, was $717,473,000, an in- 
crease over September 6 of $12,805,000 and 
an increase over December 29, 1920, of $23,- 
554,000. 

Balances on the books of national banks 
to the credit of other banks and bankers, in- 
cluding certified checks and cashiers* checks 
outstanding, on December 31, 1921, totaled 
$2,530,742,000, which amount was $113,331,- 
000 greater than on September 6, 1921, and 
$397,880,000 less than a year ago. 

Individual deposits, exclusive of United 
States Government deposits of $188,089,000, 
amounted to $12,356,271,000, and were great- 
er than the amount reported September 0, 
1921, by $322,811,000, but a reduction since 
December 29, 1920, of $780,741,000. The 
aggregate of all deposits was $15,075,102,000, 
or $514,250,000 more than on September 6, 
1921, and $1,202,655,000 less than on Decem- 
ber 29, 1920. 



The liability for bills payable and redis- 
counts was reduced between September 6 
and December 31, 1921, $236,844,000, the re- 
duction in the twelve montns’ period being 
$1,322,734,000, and on December 31, 1921, 
these obligations amounted to $1,019,929,000. 

On December 31, 1921, national banks had 
lawful reserve with Federal Reserve banks 
to the amount of $1,143,259,000, which was 
$86,875,000 in excess of the legal require- 
ment. The returns from national banks in 
each Federal Reserve District on the date 
indicated showed lawful reserve in excess 
of the amount required, the smallest amount 
of the excess, $575,000, being reported oy 
banks in the Eighth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, and the largest amount was $41,385,- 
000, reported by banks in the Second Fed- 
eral Reserve District. 

The percentage of the loans and discounts 
of national banks to their total deposits on 
December 31, 1921, was 72.85 compared with 
75.39 on September 6 and 74.31 on December 
29, 1920. 
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Eastern States 

Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, inhume. Mankind 
and the District of Columbia 



CONVENTION DATES 

American Bankers Association, New 
York, Oct. 2-6. 

National Foreign Trade Council, Phila- 
delphia, May 10-12. 

Savings Banks Association, State of New 
York — at Briarcliff I/odge, May 17-19. 

New York — at Lake Placid Club, June 
19-21. 

New Jersey — at Atlantic City, May 12-13. 

Pennsylvania — at Pittsburgh, May 24-26. 

Maryland — at Atlantic City, May 16-18. 

t\ S. Chamber of Commerce — at Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 16-21. 

Delaware — at Rehoboth, Sept. 7. 

WORK OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT EXPLAINED 

How the modern bank is aiding its man- 
ufacturing customers by going right into 
their factories and helping them to make 
their operations more profitable was ex- 
plained by Robert P. Albright, manager of 
the industrial department of the Bank of 
America of New York, before the annual 
meeting of the Hydraulic Society at the 
Hotel Cleveland in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
March 10. Mr. Albright described to the 
engineers present the work of the industrial 
department of the Bank of America, which 
was one of the first banks in the country to 
develop such a department to serve its cus- 
tomers. 

Most banks, pointed out Mr. Albright, 
who is an engineer himself, make loans to 
their customers on the strength of a finan- 
cial statement, without analyzing its real 
meaning or refuse credit without helping the 
customer to better his position. Through 
the industrial department the bank finds 
out what is back of the financial statement. 
It makes a close industrial survey of the 
production operations, finds out where they 
can be improved and suggests methods of 
improvement. It devises and works out 
plans for production control so that the 
operations flow smoothly through the plant. 
It keeps in close touch with me customer 
after the loan is made. In this way it not 
only strengthens the borrower financially, 
but also industrially. 



Actual examples where the industrial de- 
partment of the Bank of America has saved 
its customers large sums and has reorgan- 
ized their manufacturing processes on a 
more efficient basis were described by Mr. 
Albright. He outlined the whole method of 
the industrial survey and how it is used to- 
find out the weak spots in manufacturing 
and how the plans are put into operation. 

NEW FRENCH-AMERICAN BANK 
OFFICERS 

Jean De Selves has been elected a vice- 
president of the French-American Banking 




NUGENT FALLON 

Recently elected treasurer French- American 
Banking Corporation 



Corporation, New York. Nugent Fallon 
was elected treasurer to succeed Arthur 
Terry. 
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— strong , because natural 

TheSEABOARD and theMERCANTILE 
are merged. 

What each bank stands for is well 
known. Each had something to give 
the other. 

The new bank has resources of 
over $ 80 , 000 , 000 . 

The new board of directors is 
outstanding, as you would expect. 

The Seaboard now offers complete 
banking and trust company services 
at three important locations. 




The Seaboard National Bank 

with which is combined 

The Mercantile Trust Company 

Broad and Beaver Streets 

Opposite the Consolidated Stock Exchange 



115 Broadway 

Opposite the Equitable Building 



20 East 45tii Street 

Comer of Madison Avenue 



S. G. Bayne, 

Chairman 
Chcllis A. Austin, 

President 
Elliott Averett, 

Vice-President 
United Cigar Stores Co. 

Edward J . Barber, 

President 

Barber Steamship Lines 
Howard Bayne, 

Vice-President Columbia Trust Co. 
Henry S. Bowers, 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Harry Bronner, 

Blair & Co.. Inc. 

H. 1). Campbell, 

Vice-President 
J. S. Coffin, 

Chairman 

Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc. 
Delos \V. Cooke, 

Associate Director 

The Cun&rd Steamship Co., Ltd. 

Ed ward J . Cornish, 

President 

National Lead Co. 

Louis N. DeVausney, 

Vice-President 
Charles G. DuBois, 

President 

Western Electric Co. 

Frederick F. Fitzpatrick, 

President 

The Railway Steel Spring Co. 
Henry C. Folger. 

President 

Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 

Bennett L. Gill, 

Terrell. Texas 
Edward II. R. Green, 

President 

Texas Midland Railroad 
A. R. Horr, 

Vice-President 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Herl>ert P. Howell, 

V ice- President 

National Bank of Commerce 
Elgood C. Lufkin, 

Chairman 

The Texas Company 
Charles I). Makepeace, 

Vice-President 
Peter McDonnell, 

General Agent 

Transatlantics Italians S.S. Co. 
John McHugh, 

President 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
Theodore F. Merseles, 

President 

Montgomery Ward ft Co. 

Albert G. Milbank, 

Mas ten & Nichols 
Samuel H. Miller, 

Vice-President 
Chase National Bank 
William E. Paine, 

New York 
John J. Raskob, 

Vice-President 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Charles S. Sargent, Jr., 

Kidder, Peabody 8c Co. 

Joseph Seep, 

Chairman, South Penn Oil Co. 
Joseph B. Terbell, 

President 

American Brake Shoe ft Foundry Co. 
C. C. Thompson, 

New York 
J. Spencer Weed, 

Vice- President 

Great Atlantic ft Pacific Tea Co. 
Henry W’hiton, 

President 

Union Sulphur Company. 
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NEW 

MUNSON 

BUILDING 

25 STORIES 

67 Wall Street 

DESIRABLE OFFICES 
STILL AVAILABLE 

Rentable Floor Areas 
8650 to 10,540 sq. ft. 

10 Elevators 



Toilet Rooms on Every' 
Floor*. Hot and Cold 
Water' in cAll Offices 

High Class Service 

tAll Transit Facilities 
Unusually Convenient 



Renting Agent on Premieee 

MUNSON STEAMSHIP UNES 
67 Wall Street 



sources amount to approximately $80,000,- 
000 . 

At the board of directors’ meeting the 
following officers were elected: S. G. Bayne, 
chairman of the board; Chellis A. Austin, 
president; Louis N. DcVausney, Charles D. 
Makepeace, H. D. Campbell, William K. 
Cleverley, vice-presidents; C. Howard Mar- 
field, vice-president and cashier; Peter S. 
Durvee, Percy J. Ebbott, John C. Trapha- 
gen, vice-presidents; John A. Burns, trust 



officer; Egbert V. Nelson, assistant trust 
officer; Charles C. Fisher, Cornelius J. Mur- 
ray, Joseph D. Smith, James M. Wade, Ber- 
tram I. Dadson, assistant cashiers; F. Rog- 
ers Parkin, assistant trust officer; William 
A. B. Ditto, John J. Teal, Hermann G. 
Place, O. M. Jefferds, Alexander A. Mc- 
Kenna, assistant cashiers. 

IRVING UNIT SYSTEM 

The Market and Fulton office of the Irv- 
ing National Bank of New York on March 
15 put into effect the Irving unit system of 
receiving and paying, by which any teller 
at any window is prepared to receive depos- 
its and to honor checks. 

The advantage of this plan is that since 
the bulk of deposits and withdrawals are 
rarely made at the same time, this unit sys- 
tem makes all the tellers available whenever 
there is a “rush” on either operation. . The 
innovation has been tested and highly ap- 
proved at all the other Irving offices. 

NEW PRESIDENT OF BOWERY 
SAVINGS BANK 

William E. Knox, who has served the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank uninterruptedly for thir- 
ty-seven years, was elected president of the 
institution recently to fill the vacancy caused 
by the recent death of Henry A. Schenck. 
At the same meeting, the trustees made 
former Secretary Joseph G. Liddle a vice- 
president; Percy G. Delamater, secretary, 
and James A. Stenhouse, comptroller. Mr. 
Knox is the first president in the history 
of the bank who worked up from the ranks. 
He started in 1885 as a minor clerk. 

Mr. Knox has advocated the opening of 
branch banks by savings institutions and is 
about to see his efforts realized in the open- 
ing of the East Forty-second street branch 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, on part of the 
site of the old Grand Union Hotel. Mr. 
Knox is the chairman of the National Con- 
ference of Mutual Savings Banks and a 
member of the National Association of In- 
vestors in Railroad Securities. 



CONDITION OF THE NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 



The New York Telephone Company, »n 
jts annual report for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1921, shows a balance, after ali 
charges and taxes, amounting to $13,244,543, 
equivalent to $8.29 a share earned on the 
$159,848,917 average amount of stock out- 
standing. In 1920 the company showed a bal- 
ance of $6,070,073, or $4.04 a share, earned 
on the $150,000,000 capital stock. Total 
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gross revenues increased from $87,906,465 in 
1920 to $99,608,268 in 1921, while operating 
expenses stood at $82,423,439 in 1920 and at 
$88,203,748 last year. 

Details of the year’s operation, compared 
with 1920, are given in the following table: 



Operating revenue 

Operating expenses 


1921 

...$99,608,268 
... 88,203,748 


1920 

$87,906,465 

82,423,439 


Net oper. earnings 

Other income 


...$11,404,520 
... 9,988,516 


$5,483,026 

6,681,548 


Total income 

Interest 


...$21,393,036 
... 8,148,493 


$12,164,574 

6,094,501 


Balance 

Dividends 


...$13,244,543 
... 12,841,247 


$6,070,073 

12,000,000 


Surplus 

Profit and loss surplus... 


... $403,296 

... 32,581,493 


•$5,929,927 

32,503,162 



• Deficit. 

In the balance sheet as of December 31, 
1921, cash is shown at $16,041,099, compared 
with $5,182,661 in 1920; bills and accounts 
receivable, $35,278,036, as against $41,296,- 
262; securities at $135,816,423, compared 
with $100,864,157; accounts payable, $13,- 
985*407, against $10,970,093; accrued liabili- 
ties, $4,348,726, against $4,402,606, and re- 
placement reserves at $82,514,581, compared 
with $73,413,106 in 1920. 

On December 31, 1921, there were 1,903,- 
033 stations directly operated by the com- 
pany and its local connecting companies, an 
increase of 151,948, according to President 
H. F. Thurber. Mr. Thurber stated that the 
service throughout the year was in general 
satisfactory, and that, while the demand for 
new installations during the year continued 
to be very great, the company’s additional 
facilities enabled the management to effect 
a considerable improvement toward reduc- 
ing the number of pending applications. 

The gross construction expenditures for 
1921 totaled $44,000,000, the executive ex- 
plained. During the current year it is ex- 
pected to place in service additional central 
office facilities. The company’s construction 
program is being expedited as much as pos- 
sible, said Mr. Thurber, and no effort is be- 
ing spared to maintain a high grade of serv- 
ice for the public. 

EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK DIVIDEND 

At the regular meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, held March 15, 1922, a quar- 
terly dividend of 4 per cent, was declared 
on the outstanding capital stock of the com- 
pany, payable March 31, to stockholders of 
record March 24. 

WILLIAM F. CUTLER 

William F. Cutler, vice-president of the 
American Brake £>hoe and Foundry Com- 




'Y'HIS BANK offers com- 
plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 

Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 

Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 

Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 

Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 

Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - 8,300,000 

R F. SHANBACKER 
President 

FOURTH SHEET 
NATIONAL BANK 

Philadelphia 
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pany, has been elected a member of the 
board of the New York Trust Company to 
succeed his father, the late Otis H. Cutler. 

BANK CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 

The Bank of New York, at 48 Wall street, 
celebrated the one hundred and thirty-eighth 
anniversary of its founding on March 15, 
the institution having been organized by Al- 
exander Hamflton in 1784. Eighty-one years 
later it was incorporated as a national bank. 
At present its combined capital and surplus 
amounts to $9,500,000. Herbert L. Griggs is 
president 

HARRIMAN NATIONAL HAS 
ANNIVERSARY 

The Harriman National Bank of New 
York celebrated its eleventh anniversary by 
a dinner of the officers and directors at the 
Biltmore Hotel on March 20. A feature 
of the dinner was the special statement of 
the bank prepared for the occasion show- 
ing its increase of deposits year by year. 
The Harriman National Bank reflects the 
continued business expansion of the Fifth 
avenue section of the terminal zone. 

BANKERS’ CLUB ELECTS 
A. H. WIGGIN 

Albert H. Wiggin, president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, has been elect- 
ed president of the Bankers’ Club of Amer- 
ica, to succeed the late A. Barton Hepburn, 
who has served as president of the club 
since its organization. 

CHATHAM AND PHENIX 
DEPOSITS GROW 

The statement of the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank of New York at March 10 
shows deposits of $145,104,322. The de- 



The Corporation Manual 

Twenty-third Edition 
Revised to January 1. 19ft 

A systematic arrangement of the statutes affect- 
ing both foreign and domestic business cor- 
porations in all states. 

The Uniform Stock Transfer Act 
The Blue Sky Laws. 

The Anti-Trust Laws. 

Forms and Precedents. 

Dried States Corporation Company 

65 Cedar Street New York 




BOSSOM GOLD MEDAL 



This medal is awarded annually in London by Alfred 
C. Bossom, New York architect through the Regent 
Street Polytechnic School of Architecture, with the idea 
of encouraging the design and construction of commer- 
cial buildings. 



posits on December 31, 1921, were $141,- 
741,371. The surplus and undivided profits 
of December 31 were $8,182,339, compared 
with $9,878,892 on March 10. Total re- 
sources were placed at $176,614,626. 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK 

The statement of condition of the Irving 
National Bank of New York City at March 
10, 1922, showed total resources of $274,- 
669,768.74; surplus and undivided profits, 
$11,221,265.90, and deposits, $230,271,513.17. 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 

The condensed statement of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New’ York, as 
of March 10, 1922, shows deposits of 
$679,148,463.76, as compared with $470,916,- 
979.07 in its last statement December 31. 
The undivided profits account of $2,400,- 
090.11 compares with $2,255,398.56 on De- 
cember 31. The total resources of the com- 
pany are $575,513,679.39. 

The board of directors declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 3 per cent, on the capital 
stock of the company for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1922, payable on that date to 
stockholders of record March 17, 1922. 

HARRY I. CAESAR 

The directors of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany of New York have elected Harry I. 
Caesar of H. A. Caesar & Co. a member of 
the board. 

FRENCH AMERICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION 

The statement of condition of the French 
American Banking Corporation at March 
31, 1922, shows total resources of $37,920,- 
415.78; capital of $2,000,000; surplus of 
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$600,000; undivided profits of $282,466.16, 
and current accounts of $13,897,203.56. 

BANK TO COMPOUND INTEREST 
MONTHLY 

Announcement was made recently by 
John J. Pulleyn, president of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, one of the largest 
of its kind in the country, that the bank 
would put into effect on July 1 a new sys- 
tem of computing interest on deposits where- 
by the interest will be compounded from 
month to month, instead of semi-annually. 

Details have not been fully worked out, 
for the change involves a complete reorgan- 
ization of the bank’s computation depart- 
ment. It is expected, however, that by the 
terms of the new banking rules interest will 
be allowed on a deposit from the end of the 
month in which it is made to the first of the 
month in which it is withdrawn. 

“We want to offer every incentive to the 
depositor to deposit his funds when he has 
them, rather than to await the opportunity 
which the present system brings at inter- 
vals,” said Mr. Pulleyn. “We want to be of 
greater service to the depositor, and we be- 
lieve that this plan of monthly balances will 
increase our service to him.” 

It is reported that several of the other 
large savings institutions have similar plans 
under consideration. Under the present sys- 
tem the savings banks accepts deposits for 
the first ten days of any quarter, to draw 
interest from the first day of that quarter. 
Deposits made on the eleventh day will not 
draw interest until the first day of the fol- 
lowing quarter, meaning that the depositor 
often loses about ten weeks* interest. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
ROCHESTER 

The Union Trust Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., has moved into new banking quar- 
ters at 19 Main street west. 

YORK THRIFT SURVIVES BUSINESS 
DEPRESSION 

Industrial depression and wage reduc- 
tions seem to have had little effect upon 
the residents of York County, Pennsylvania, 
other than to strengthen their spirit of 
thrift. The annual resume of the financial 
condition of the banks in the city and coun- 
ty shows that interest bearing deposits were 
increased by $2,464,693.21 in the past year. 
The total deposits in savings funds and 
other funds that bear interest were $30,- 
749,371.88 in 1921, ns compared to $28,- 
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Audits Systems 
for Banks 

Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 

McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle 

I 42 Broadway, New York 



284,678.27 in 1920. A gain of $1,055,433.99 
is shown in the resources and liabilities of 
the financial institutions of the county. The 
total resources and liabilities in 1921 were 
$59,004,354.50. In 1920 they were $57,948,- 
920.51. 

The gain in interest bearing deposits is 
offset to some extent by a loss of $1,741,- 
074.75 in the deposits that are subject to 
check. Deposits in this department amount- 
ed to $16,077,781.96 in 1921. The deposits in 
this department in 1920 aggregated $17,818,- 
856.71. Resources of the banks in the city 
were increased by $174,081.67 during the 
past year. The resources of 1921 were $29,- 
933,539.73. For 1920 they were $29,759,- 
458.06. Total resources of the national 
banks in the city were $18,838,672.61 in 1921 
and $18,969,102*. 10 in 1920. The 1921 re- 
sources of the state banks in the city were 
$11,095,867.12 as compared to $10,790,355.96 
in 1920. 

Resources of the national banks of the 
citv and county were reduced by $19,559.03. 
The 1921 total was $36,787,856.92. In 1920 
it was $36,807,415.95. During the same pe- 
riod the state banks of the city and county 



registered a gain of $1,074,993.02 in their 
aggregate of resources and liabilities. The 
total for 1921 was $22,216,497.58. The 1920 
total was $14,141,504.56. 

ALBERT S. LEIGH 

Albert S. I>eigh, president of the First 
National Bank of Princeton for the last 
twenty-nine years, died at his home March 
14, following a brief illness. He was eighty- 
four years old. Mr. Leigh was instrumental 
in founding the First National Bank in 
1893, and had been president since it began 
business. 



TRUST COMPANY BECOMES 
NATIONAL BANK 

At a special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Rittenhouse Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, held on March 15, the conversion of 
the institution into a national banking asso- 
ciation under the title of the Rittenhouse 
National Bank of Philadelphia, was ap- 
proved. This, it is understood, is a prelim- 
inary step in a plan looking towards the 
merger of the institution with the Corn 
Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia. A 
special meeting of the stockholders of the 
Rittenhouse National Bank of Philadelphia 
will be held on April 18 next, for the pur- 
pose of voting for or against the proposed 
amalgamation of the institutions under the 
title of the “Corn Exchange National Bank 
of Philadelphia.” 

RICHARD B. MELLON 

At the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Clearing House Association held recently, 
Richard B. Mellon, president of the Mellon 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, and brother 
of the Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury, was elected president of the association 
to succeed John R. McCune, president of the 
Union National Bank of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
McCune was chosen to succeed Mr. Mellon 
on the clearing-house committee. 

DIRECTOR DAWES TERMINATES 
OFFICE IN JUNE 



In accordance with his original announce- 
ment, expressed when he accepted appoint- 
ment from President Harding as director of 
the budget, General Charles C. Dawes of 
Chicago, will resign his post on June 30. 

The cut of more than $2,000,000,000 as 
between the actual expenditures of 1921 and 
the estimated expenditures of 1923 has been 
regarded as highly encouraging and dis- 
tinctly favorable to the budget form of ex- 
penditures. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 

T HE most serious feature of the business 
situation in New England at this writing 
is the great strike in the cotton mills — seri- 
ous not alone because it means an interrup- 
tion of business, with thousands of men and 
women idle, but especially serious in that the 
real import of the situation has not been 
grasped by the public. The cotton mills of 
the South work longer hours and at lower 
wages than do the New England mills, and 
in the selling markets the competition of 
the Southern mills has become a serious 
menace to the greatest industry of New 
England. The public is demanding lower- 
priced goods and it has finally reached a 
stage where the New England mills are 
forced either to reduce production and sell- 
ing costs or shut down. The situation is 
serious from an economic standpoint and 
has been confused through the injection of 
sentiment and recrimination. The situation 
has reached a crisis, however, and the mill 
owners are standing fast, realizing that they 
are fighting not merely a wage fight but a 
fight for existence. 

In the towns and cities tied up by the 
strike business is rather quiet. Elsewhere 
in New England business is steadily improv- 
ing. The greatest measure of improvement 
is in the building and construction busi- 
ness. Lumber, brick, steel and cement, at 
fairly reasonable prices, are being ordered 
in large quantities for early spring delivery. 
Material costs and labor costs both favor 
the buyer at the present time, and the banks 
are well supplied with mortgage money 
available at reasonable rates. 

In New England, as elsewhere, business 
mortality is still high as compared with last 
year, but there is a steady dropping off 
from week to week of the number of fail- 
ures, and at the present rate of improvement 
the figures will be down to normal within 
a comparatively short time. 

The big stores report a fair response to 
intensive sales efforts and most merchants 
are inclined to buy more heavily of spring 
and summer goods than they have been for 
a long time. Collections are slow, but losses 
from bad accounts are not abnormal. 

Shoe factories are moderately busy, but 
the constant pressure of retailers for lower 
prices keeps buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and the manufacturers are not inclined 
to stock up very heavily with raw material. 
Woolen mills are running from 75 to 85 per 
cent, of capacity, but in this field also buy- 
ing is mostly on the small order basis. 

The banking situation in New England is 
in very satisfactory shape and substantial 




The Spirit of 
New England 
Industry 

I T is not strange that the descen- 
dants of men who turned a 
wilderness into a manufacturing 
colony should be gifted with me- 
chanical genius and ability to over- 
come handicaps. Their inherited 
skill has been and still is a vital fac- 
tor in keeping New England in the 
forefront of industry. 

The most recent task of New 
England’s inventors and managers 
has been to devise ways to make im- 
proved goods at lower cost to meet 
new marketing conditions. 

They have been especially success- 
ful in those fields in which this sec- 
tion is supreme — wool and cotton 
textiles, shoes, paper, leather, rub- 
ber goods and machinery. 

Buyers of merchandise, distant or 
nearby, will do well to consult 
National Shawmut Bank in seeking 
to meet manufacturers who have ad- 
justed goods and prices to meet 1922 
ideas. This bank is fortunately situ- 
ated to render efficient service by 
reason of its intimacy with New 
England industry. 

Correspondence is cordially invited 
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F. A. Drury. President. 

T. J. Barrett. Vic*- President. 

H. 1C. Abbott. Treasurer. 

Frederick J. Bye, Assistant Treasurer. 

S«Dd us your Massachusetts collection*. 



progress is being made in clearing up the 
complications caused by the closing of five 
trust companies last year. Legislation pro- 
posed as a preventive of a recurrence of the 
trouble is prolific, but most of the fool bills 
are being killed in committee, and the bet- 
ter ones, such as those proposed by the 
Bank Commissioner of Massachusetts will 
unquestionably be passed. 



CONVENTION DATES 

Maine — at Augusta, June 17. 

Rhode Island Bankers Association — at 
l ast Providence, May 17. 

GORDON L. WILLIS BECOMES 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Third National Bank of Pittsfield, Mass., the 
resignation of Gordon L. Willis as cashier 
was accepted. Mr. Willis assumed new du- 
ties as vice-president of the Hampshire 
County Trust Company at Northampton, 
Mass. 

Mr. Willis was born in Medford, Mass., 
thirty years ago and was educated at Med- 
ford high school and graduated from 
Worcester Academy. During the summer 
vacations he worked as a messenger for 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
with which be was identified for twelve 
years. He was connected with the cashier’s 
department at the time he accepted the 
position with the Third National Bank in 
Pittsfield in 1919. 

A BOON TO BANK DEPOSITORS 

Hereafter everyone may be relieved of 
the annoyance of trying to write on his 
bank deposit slips the four or five- word 
names of banks in a space hardly long 
enough for one word. 



This listing of banks by name is really 
unnecessary, as every bank in the country 
is designated by a number, known as its 
transit number, which indicates the name 
of the bank and its location. These transit 
numbers appear on every bank check. For 
example, 5-20 is the number of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston; the number 5 
identifies all Boston banks, while the sec- 
ond number indicates the particular bank in 
Boston. 

With a view to relieving the public of 
this annoyance, and to promote efficiency and 
accuracy in the handling of bank deposits, 
the National Shawmut Bank of Boston has 
issued a little booklet, “A Guide to Transit 
Numbers of New England Banks.” All the 
commercial banks and trust companies in 
New England are grouped under their re- 
spective cities and towns and the transit 
number of each is given. Copies of this 
booklet may be obtained on application. 

CHARLES A. BARTON 

Charles A. Barton, vice-president of the 
Worcester Bank and Trust Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Trust Companies ot 
Massachusetts. 

CENTENARY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SAVINGS BANKS 

Observance of the tercentenary of the 
settlement of New Hampshire next year is 
to include a commemoration of the cen- 
tennial of the beginning of savings banks 
in that state. In 1823, charters for the 
Portsmouth Savings Bank of Portsmouth, 
and the Strafford Savings Bank of Dover, 
were granted by the legislature. The Ports- 
mouth bank received its first deposit on 
August 20, 1823, and the Dover bank on 
February 28, 1824. Both banks have had 
an uninterrupted existence ever since. 

In petitioning for a charter for the Straf- 
ford Savings Bank, it was stated that the 
mill operatives of Dover, Somersworth, and 
other towns “constitute nearly one-fifth part 
of the whole population of said towns,” and 
that there was reason to apprehend “a 
great increase in the number of paupers un- 
less care is taken to prevent pauperism by 
encouraging frugal habits and affording to 
the laboring classes an easy and secure 
mode of reserving a portion of their wages 
to meet unforeseen emergencies.” 
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Southern States 

Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 

By Thomas Ewing Dabney 

O NE of the most important economic 
steps taken by the South during Febru- 
ary was the movement to compare South- 
ern labor with Northern. The comparison 
will be on the basis of the cost of produc- 
ing a given quantity of work. 

The importance of the movement rises 
from a general impression in the North 
that Southern labor is more inefficient than 
Northern and, even taking into account the 
lower scale of wages, that its output costs 
more money. 

The comparison is to find out exactly and 
scientifically what is the situation. Neither 
the Northern investors nor the Southern de- 
fenders know; they only think. 

A national committee, comprising repre- 
sentatives of New Orleans, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago or St. Louis, Boston and the United 
States Department of Labor, will have gen- 
eral charge of the comparison. It will lay 
down the terms of the test, and the basic 
industries in which the test will be made. 
Then, local committees, appointed probably 
under the auspices of the Chambers of Com- 
merce, will compile the costs of their com- 
munities, and publish them. 

New Orleans appointed the first member 
of the national committee. The other ap- 
pointees will be named later, and the local 
committees will begin work as soon as they 
have their sailing directions. 

The ultimate aim is to develop a “labor 
market/' on which “quotations” can he 
seen every day, on the labor output per dol- 
lar in every part of the country. The local 
committees will keep their reports constant- 
ly revised. 

An industrial man knows what he must 
pay for bricks in any part of the country. 
But he does not know, under present con- 
ditions, how much it will cost to build these 
bricks into a factory. He knows what rail- 
road rates to his markets are. But he does 
not know how much it will cost him to load 
his goods upon the cars. He knows what 
climate is. but he does not know how much 



cloth a hundred men and women can turn 
out in the most favorable circumstances. 

The purpose of the comparison is to re- 
solve all these doubts; to put business and 
industry more on a scientific and less on a 
grab-bag basis. 

If the South is given a clean bill of 
health, Northern investors wUl not be so 
chary about trusting their dollars to this 
section. If the South is proven inefficient, 
then it will be up to the business and labor 
organizations in the South to put labor on 
a producing basis. They will have to do 
this, if there is to be any development. 

The limiting of cotton acreage is prob- 
ably the biggest question that touches the 
rural section in the South today. Quite a 
strong movement had been developing to 
increase the acreage. Then the Cotton 
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States Conference was held in New Orleans, 
and one of its principal purposes was to 
urge limiting acreage. It also went into the 
question of better cultural methods, to im- 
prove the quality of the staple, and coopera- 
tive marketing. But limiting acreage was 
the big issue. The doctrines laid down by 
the representatives of a dozen states, repre- 
sentatives carefully chosen by the governors, 
will unquestionably have a strong influence 
on the bankers, who will not be so keen to 
finance cotton production, lest they be 
dragged unwillingly into the cotton business, 
as they were a year or so ago. Last year’s 
cotton crop was in every sense of the word 
a disaster to the South. It was short, but 
economic conditions were shorter. If the 
South does not produce according to the 
market, it cannot expect to make money. If 
it produces more cotton, it must produce 
less corn. When Southern farmers talk 
about limiting cotton acreage so they can 
get a better return for their labor, and live 
happier and wear nicer clothes and give 
their children better educational advantages, 
they always draw a withering fire of criti- 
cism from the North; but the basic fact to 
remember is that Southerners, like every- 
body else in the world, are thinking primar- 
ily about themselves. They aren’t worrying 
if Northerners have to give a little more for 
a shirt. They are principally interested in 
some kind of a shirt for themselves. 

Road building is being pushed rapidly in 
the South. Louisiana is leading the section: 
according to the recently reorganized state 
highway department, Louisiana will be 
working on an $8,500,000 program by May, 
by which time all the contracts will have 
been let. Louisiana is now working on a 
$3,000,000 program — inherited from last 
year. The new contracts have not been let 



yet because the highway department wante 
to see what funds it would have. Now it i 
known the department will get about $5,500 
000 this year from the license tax on autc 
mobiles, the tax on gasoline, the parish bon 
issues and the Federal Government. Thi 
is a great deal more than it has ever ha 
before. 

Work will be concentrated upon complel 
ing about 500 miles of breaks in the trun 
systems of highways in the state. That wi 
give Louisiana 2155 miles of trunk road 
All work is being done in gravel, and tt 
cost is at pre-war levels. 

Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas ai 
also doing much highway building. 1 
Southern Mississippi, bond issues have bee 
voted for considerable concrete road worl 

Louisiana’s sugar acreage this year will 1 
as great as last year’s, according to the est 
mate of the United States Department < 
Agriculture’s agent in New Orleans. Bi 
some planters think it will be greater. Th 
past season was not a success, financiall 
though a record-breaking crop was raise 
But the planters feel encouraged over tl 
outlook, and the improvement in the efl 
ciency of labor in the cane fields con vine 
them they will produce a remarkably chea 
crop. Economy is the touchstone of succe 
now. Of course, there is the gamble wil 
the weather, but that bridge is far in tl 
future. 

The rice business has been looking u 
There has been some increase in the d 
mand, both export and domestic. For a loi 
while, the export demand was all that he 
the market together. 

A remarkable amount of construction 
going on, both in the cities and in the rur 
sections of the South. This has stabilize 
the lumber industry, the tendency of whi< 
is still upward. The mills are cutting wit 
ing 20 per cent, of normal, but they a 
cutting very carefully within the deman 
so that they will not be forced to sacrifi 
accumulating stocks. There have been sor 
railroad rate reductions that have helped t 
building business considerably. 

The construction under way is commerci 
as well as residential. There is still a lar 
house shortage. Home-building for a tir 
was practically the only activity in the co 
struction line. But now the big enterpris 
are pulling out the plans, pigeon-holed du 
ing the high price area. The general eonce 
sus is that the building industry has seen i 
lowest prices. 

Foreign trade is getting stronger. N< 
Orleans, for instance, did a bigger foreij 
trade in volume this January than it did 
any one month in its history, and it w 
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second in value only to January, 1920, the 
boom year. 

On the whoie, the South is more optimistic 
than it was two months ago, or even one 
month ago. The analysis of business ex- 
perts that the South would be one of the 
first sections of the country to get out of the 
woods is being realized. There are still 
many difficulties ahead, and business will not 
be making a real profit for some time to 
come, but, at least, the South isn’t butting 
against a stone wall. 

CONVENTION DATES 

Spring Meeting Executive Council, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, White Sulphur 
Springs, May 8-12. 

North Carolina — at Pinehurst, April 26-28. 

Georgia — at Atlanta, May 24-26. 

Louisiana — at Baton Rouge, April 18-19. 

Mississippi — at Jackson, May 9-10. 

Texas — at Fort Worth, May 17-19. 

Florida — at Gainesville, April 21-22. 

Tennessee — at Knoxville, May 17-19. 

Virginia — at Hot Springs, June 15-17. 

Alabama — at Montgomery, May 18-20. 



BLUEFIELD NATIONAL BANK 

The statement of condition of the Blue- 
field National Bank of Bluefield, W. Va., 
at March 10, 1922, showed total resources of 
$1,465,611.31; surplus and profits, $52,- 
159.74, and deposits, $679,896.47. 

SOUTHERN BANK CONSOLIDATION 

The American Exchange National Bank 
of Greensboro, N. C., with a capital of $600,- 
000, and the Greensboro National Bank of 
Greensboro, N. C., with a capital of $100,- 

000, have been consolidated under the title 
of the American Exchange National Bank of 
Greensboro. The consolidation went into ef- 
fect on February 21. The combined institu- 
tion will have a capital of $750,000 and sur- 
plus of $250,000. 

The officers of the enlarged institution 
are: R. G. Vaughn, president; F. C. Boyles, 
vice-president and cashier; F. H. Nicholson, 

1. F. Peebles and W. H. Spradlin, Jr., as- 
sistant cashiers; Waldo Porter, vice-presi- 
dent ar.d manager of Greensboro National 
Branch; A. H. Alderman, cashier Greens- 
boro National Branch; W. P. Hutton, as- 
sistant cashier Greensboro National Branch. 
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APPOINTED ASSISTANT FEDERAL 
RESERVE AGENT 

Raymond H. I,ee, on March 1, was ap- 
pointed an assistant Federal Reserve agent 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 
The newly elected assistant Federal Reserve 
agent started with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond as secretary to Governor 
Seay in May, 1915, just six months after 
the Richmond Federal Reserve Bank opened. 




RAYMOND H. LEE 

Appointed assistant Federal Reserve agent, Richmond 
Federal Reserve Bank 



During 1919 he served as secretary of the 
War Loan Organization that handled the 
War Savings Campaign and the Victory 
Loan. For the past two years he has been 
associated with the Federal Reserve agents 
department. 

Mr. Lee has been prominently identified 
with the work of the American Institute of 
Banking, and to this source he attributes 
his present promotion. He has served as 
vice-president and also as president of the 
Richmond Chapter A. I. B. and is now a 
member of the board of governors and chair- 
man of its educational committee. Mr. I>ee, 



in speaking of his opinion of the A. I. I 
opportunities, said in part: “In inv opinio 
the American Institute of Banking is th 
one great hope for the young bank man, fo 
it not only offers an opportunity for th 
study of banking, but active participatio 
in Institute work, broadens a person an 
prepares him for more important duties. 
Mr. Lee, as evidenced by his promotion t 
this responsible position, has always hewe 
straight to the line, and his success has bee 
made possible by strict adherence to hig 
ideals, together with a sincere and pleasin 
personality. 

NEW ORLEANS BANKS UNITE 

The consolidation of the American Ban 
and Trust Company with the Liberty Ban] 
both of New Orleans, is announced. TI 
new institution will have assets of moi 
than $4,000,000. The name of the bank wi 
be the Liberty American Bank and Tru! 
Company. F. P. Breckinbridge will be prei 
ident. 



FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF FORT 
SMITH, ARK. 



In commemoration of its fiftieth annive; 
sary, the First National Bank of FcrtSmitl 
Ark., has published an attractive booklet i 
which it reproduces views of the differei 
homes that the bank has occupied, and gh 
a history of the bank and of the town < 
Fort Smith. 

The bank was organized February 2 
1872, as “The National Bank of Westei 
Arkansas,” with a paid up capital of $55 
000. The name of the bank w r as changed 1 
“First National Bank of Fort Smith” i 
1888. Three increases of capital have bee 
made, the last being in 1919, to $500,000. C 
January 31, 1910, the bank moved Into i 
own newly completed eight story buildin 

The comparative growth of the bank 
shown by a comparison of the statements < 
the years 1872 and 1922. The capital hi 
been increased from $55,000 to $500,000; tl 
surplus and earnings in 1872 were $2405.4 
as compared with $508,058.39 in 1922, ar 
the deposits, which were $22,399.44, ha’ 
been increased to $5,069,398.14. 

The officers of the bank are: F. A. Han< 
lin, president; A. N. Sicard, W. L. Seama 
vice-presidents; A. S. Bullock, cashie 
Wood Netherland, E. E. Wilson, S. B. St 
vinson, Neil Sims, assistant cashiers. 

The directors are: F. A. Handlin, A. 
Berry, A. N. Sicard, W. L. Seaman, A. ' 
Ferguson, A. S. Bullock, J. S. Parks, Chari 
T. Orr, Joseph V. Ferrari. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 

By Charles L. Hays 

T HE favorable turn in the tide of busi- 
ness has been emphasized this month 
by the statements presented by Chicago 
banks in response to state and national calls 
for reports of condition as of March 10. 
These show a material increase in deposits 
in the first two months of the year, and 
also a considerable expansion of loans. 
These changes were more noticeable among 
the national banks, which are the large com- 
mercial institutions of the city, than among 
the state banks, among which are the larg- 
est holders of savings accounts. The gain 
in deposits by the national banks since De- 
cember 31 was about $120,000,000, or about 
17 per cent. The increase of the state banks 
was proportionately less, but was sufficient 
to show an unmistakable general trend. Part 
of the gain no doubt was due to an accu- 
mulation of funds in preparation for the 
income tax payments of March 15, but this 
was not the controlling reason for the in- 
crease. The loans of national banks were 
increased by about $80,000,000 in the same 
period, while those of the state banks show 
a slight decrease. 

In spite of the increase in loans the posi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve bank has im- 
proved in the last month. This indicates 
still further progress in liquidation by coun- 
try banks, releasing a considerable quantity 
of funds of the city institutions which for a 
long time were tied up with paper that was 
not eligible to rediscount. The ratio of re- 
serves to combined note and deposit liability 
is around 75 per cent., and the figures have 
resumed an upward course following a tem- 
porary setback due to the March 1 settle- 
ments in the rural districts. 

The returns from the first instalment of 
income tax payments this year are not reas- 
suring to the banking and commercial com- 
munity. They indicate that the total of 
revenue from this source will not come up 
to the estimates of the treasury department, 
at least if the proportion collected in this 
district holds good throughout the country. 
This may mean a revision of taxation plans 
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in a direction that is not at all to be de- 
sired. The reason for the disappointing 
nature of the returns is to be found in the 
heavy losses sustained by corporations in 
the first half of 1921. While there was im- 
provement in nearly all the important in- 
dustries in the latter six months of that 
year, profits were absorbed by the heavy 
writing down of inventories made necessary 
earlier by the decline in prices, and as a 
rule large deficits have characterized the an- 
nual reports which have been coming out 
since January 1. This condition affects 
many of the corporations that have been the 
largest taxpayers of the district heretofore, 
and where deficits have been escaped there 
has been a great shrinkage in the revenue 
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to be paid. A case in point is that of the 
largest oil concern in the district, which 
last year set aside $20,000,000 for its taxes 
for the previous twelvemonth, and this year 
expects to satisfy the collector with less 
than $2,000,000. 

The offerings of treasury certificates of 
indebtedness bearing interest at the rate of 
4% per cent, seems to have definitely 
checked the downward course of charges on 
commercial loans and to have “pegged” them 
at a level proportionate to the yield from the 
government paper. Commercial paper rules 
at 5 to 5 y 4 per cent., with other forms of 
accommodation at 5 y 2 to 6 per cent. 

The advance in prices of grain and live- 
stock, which at one time meant an increase 
of probably $1,000,000,000 in the values of 
farm products, seems to have passed its 
peak and there have been some recessions 
since the highest point recorded in Febru- 
ary. The greatest benefit to the producers 
of the Central West from this rise has been 
in the returns on their corn crop, the farm 
reserve figures of the Government on the 
first of March showing 42.6 per cent, of the 
last year’s production still on the farm. 
This benefit is derived, not only from sales 
of grain, but from its enhanced feeding 
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value, for with hogs around $11, as the; 
have been quoted for some weeks, the re 
turn to the farmer is even better than indi 
cated by the price of corn. The improve 
ment in sentiment resulting from this relic 
to the agricultural interests of the sectioi 
continues to be one of the most encouraginj 
features of the business situation, althoug! 
it has been modified somewhat by the check 
ing of the advance in prices. Its effect i 
seen rather in accelerating the liquidation o 
debts than in any pronounced increase i 
the disposition to buy merchandise. 

The volume of orders received by whole 
salers and the large mail order houses i 
still a little behind that for the correspond 
ing time last year and betterment is slo* 
Merchants’ stocks are in healthy condition 
as a rule, and a little more confidence i 
displayed in the making of commitment 
for spring and summer trade Buying, how 
ever, is still of a hand-to-mouth eharacte 
generally. In textiles the hope of iowe 
prices inspired by wage reductions in mil 
centers has checked purchasing to some ex 
tent, but this influence has been offset i 
large part by the narrowing of margins o 
supplies because of curtailed production 
Shoe trade is good, having responded satis 
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factorily to further downward revision of 
prices. Clothing distribution is only fair. 
There is a noticeable increase in the demand 
for dress fabrics and home-work accessories. 
Household furnishings have been unusually 
active for the season, us there was more 
than the normal amount of dwelling con- 
struction during the winter, and the outlook 
for this department when the refitting sea- 
son opens is encouraging. 

Retail business is quiet, as is to be ex- 
pected at this between-seasons time, its 
mainstay being the special sales common in 
the early months of the year. These have 
met with a satisfactory turnover where 
price concessions were attractive, but the 
disposition on the part of buyers to dis- 
criminate closely is increasing rather than 
diminishing. 

In manufacturing the most cheerful news 
comes from the iron and steel industry. The 
operation of plants in the district is now at 
about 60 per cent, of capacity, which com- 
pares with the low point of 25 per cent, 
last July. The increase in the last month or 
so has been around 20 per cent Some thou- 
sands of workmen have returned to the 
mills, which has relieved unemployment con- 
ditions considerably. Buying of equipment, 
rails and track accessories by the railroads 
is responsible for most of the improvement 
in this field, but there has also been some 
gain in the demand for pipe, structural ma- 
terials and miscellaneous finished products. 
One of the largest car-building plants of 
the district is now operating at virtually full 
time, and the others are gradually increas- 
ing their working forces. Pig iron is now 
quoted at about $22, as againSt a recent low 
figure of $18. Shapes, bars, plates and 
sheets have firmed up materially and the 
trend of prices is upward. Automobile ship- 
ments show a gratifying increase and im- 
plement manufacturers are taking mate- 
rials more freely. There is more inquiry 
for tools and machinery from the farming 
regions, but the awakening is not sufficient 
to justify any great change in the conserva- 
tive manufacturing programs already 
mapped out for the year. 

Building activity promises to be an im- 
portant factor in the progress of business 
toward normal in the next few months. 
The numbers of permits issued and the 
amounts involved continue to show a large 
increase over the corresponding time last 
year. Labor conditions are improving slow- 
ly and many of the large projects which 
have been held up for several years by high 
prices and trade conflicts will go ahead as 
soon as weather conditions permit. There 
will also be a large amount of road con- 
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struction in all the states of the district and 
already contracts for materials for these en- 
terprises are being let. Supplies of mate- 
rials for building are not excessive and 
these markets have been given a firm tone 
by the expectation of a large demand in 
the next few months. Prices have not ad- 
vanced much, but conditions do not hold out 
much prospect for concessions in the im- 
mediate future. A exception is found in 



cement, as there has recently been a bra 
in the close working agreement of manufs 
turers, and a recent contract for a lar 
amount of material for Illinois highw 
work was let at 25 cents a barrel less th. 
the scheduled quotations. 



CONVENTION DATES 

Financial Advertisers Association — at M 
waukee, June 11-15. 

Reserve City Bankers Association, Ka 
sas City, May 22-23. 

Illinois — at St. I^ouis, June 22-23. 

Indiana — at Indianapolis, Sept. 13-14. 

Wisconsin, aboard steamer, June 17-24. 

Ohio — at Cincinnati, May 24-26. 

Iowa — at Davenport, June 5-7. 

Missouri — at Excelsior Springs, May 1 
17. 

Minnesota — at St. Paul, June 20-21. 

Michigan — at Detroit, June 12-15. 

CHICAGO BANKS REVEAL INCREAS 
IN DEPOSITS 

Loans and discounts of the national bar 
at March 10, 1922, were $595,897,528, co 
pared with $523,466,516 at December ! 
1921. Total deposits were $792,308,6 
compared with $675,511,123. Cash i 
sources were $228,945,533, compared wi 
$207,276,267. Savings deposits were $3 
706,873, compared with $40,510,008. 

I>oans and discounts of the state banks 
March 10, 1922, were $765,891,039, co; 
pared with $776,013,027 at December J 
1921. Total deposits were $1,065,514,8! 
compared with $1,029,854,297. Cash i 
sources were $223,151,285, compared w 
$221,657,649. Savings deposits were $46 
051,246, compared with $454,353,236. 



THE MIDLAND BANK 



The latest statement of the Midland Bai 
of Cleveland, indicates that the phenomei 
growth of that institution still continu 
Deposits have passed the ten-million ma 
and resources now approach $12,800,000. 

The Midland opened for business Ap 
4, 1921, and, although the year has beer 
bad one for bank deposits in many sectio 
the bank has made steady and rapid pn 
ress from the first. Here are the depc 
totals: 

May 4, 1921, $2,672,053.04: June 
$3,127,225.44; September 6, $4,434,792.1 
December 31, $6,608,728.98; March 10, 19 
$10,098,648.47. 
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The Midland Hank has recently leased 
the ground floor and basement of the Wil- 
liamson Building, on the Cleveland Public 
Square, and will take over these quarters, 
which are now occupied by the Fourth Fed- 
eral Reserve Hank, on January 1, 1923. 

William P. Sharer, formerly president of 
the First National Hank of Zanesville, Ohio, 
is president of the Midland. He has twice 
been president of the Ohio Hankers Associ- 
ation, has served as chairman of the A. B. 
A. Public Relations Committee, and is now 
active in the Public Service Committee >f 
the State Hank Division. 

H. I. SHEPHERD ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

Howard I. Shepherd of New York has 
been elected a vice-president of the Guar- 
dian Savings and Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, President J. A. House has announced. 




H. I. SHEPHERD 

Elected vice-president Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland 



Since November, 1919, Mr. Shepherd has 
been on the executive staff of the J. N. 
Willys’ companies in New York, and in this 
work he was in contact with bankers 
throughout the East and Middle West. 

Before going to New York, he was for 
six years executive vice-president of the 
Ohio Savings Hank and Trust Company of 




'Toledo. At the time of his resignation lie 
was chairman of the 'Toledo Clearing-House 
Association, and for two years he was presi- 
dent of the 'Trust Company Section of the 
Ohio Bankers’ Association. In 1918 he was 
chairman of the committee which recodified 
the Ohio Hanking Act. 

Mr. Shepherd has an extensive acquaint- 
ance among bankers and business men, and 
is known as an expert in the banking needs 
and problems of corporations. He began his 
duties with the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, March 15. 



W. FRANK McCMJRE 



W. Frank McClure, for three years adver- 
tising manager of the Fort Dearborn Hanks 
and editor of the Fort Dearborn Magazine, 
according to announcement made here, has 
become director of advertising for the Amer- 
ican Bond and Mortgage Company. Simul- 
taneously the announcement was made that 
the name and good will of the Fort Dear- 
born Magazine have been purchased by the 
American Bond and Mortgage Company, 
which company will continue to publish it. 

Mr. McClure is widely known in advertis- 
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ESTABLISHED OVER RALE CENTURY 



Dry Cold Storage 

For 



FURS 



Moderate Rates 

Storage Vaults Located on the Premises 

Out of town customers may send their furs 
by express, charges collect 



"We Are Now Displaying Attractive Models 
in 



SPRING AND SUMMER FURS 



C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 

126 West 42nd Street New York 



Telephone: Bryar t 4360 
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A Dependable Bank 

This bank has never refused a loan to a customer on account of the 
condition of the money market. When it has been necessary to re- 
discount with the Federal Reserve Bank in order to meet the legiti- 
mate requirements of our customers we have not hesitated to do so. 
We believe that the Federal Reserve Bank, in which we are a mem- 
ber and stockholder, was established for that purpose. 

At the date of the last Comptroller’s call we had no rediscounts, but 
our customers, whether banks, corporations or individuals, may rely 
upon us to continue the same policy, when necessary, on their behalf. 

U£e National (it y Rank 
of (Bicago 




DAVID R. FORGAN, President 

BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 
FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice Present S. P. JOHNSON, Asst. Cashier 

R. V. KELLEY. Asst. Cashier 
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ing circles. He is the founder and present 
head of the Chicago Advertising Council, 
the largest advertising club in the world, 
and is also chairman of the National Adver- 
tising Commission. 

W. It. COMPTON OPENS LAND BANK 

William R. Compton, president of the 
American Trust Company of St. Louis and 
of William R. Compton Company, an- 
nounces the formation of the St. Louis Joint 
Stock Land Bank, with a capital of $250,- 
000 and a surplus of $25,000. The bank is 
to be located in St. Ixmis. Mr. Compton 
will be chairman of the board. 

J. H. KENNA ELECTED CASHIER OF 
GARFIELD STATE BANK 

At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Garfield Park State Savings 
Bank, Chicago, J. H. Kenna was elected 
cashier, succeeding Arthur A. Marquart, 
who is now vice-president. 

Mr. Kenna started his banking career 
fifteen years ago as messenger boy at a 
salary of $2 per week and has come up 
through the ranks. He is a progressive 
young man and has always taken an active 
part in all civic and community affairs. 



Deposits of the Garfield Bank have 
reached the highest point in the bank's his- 
tory, $4,285,000, and savings deposits are 
increasing daily. 

NEW BANK ORGANIZED 

The Farmers Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, a 
new institution, opened its doors for busi- 
ness on March 4. The new bank is located 
on Lorain avenue, opposite Denison ave- 
nue, S. W. The Farmers Bank has a cap- 
ital of $50,000 and a surplus of $12,000. Its 
officers arc : James C. Thompson, president; 
E. O. Hartshorne, vice-president; Harry 
W. Lr,ver, secretary; John R. Olderman, 
trear jrer, and E. J. Harding, cashier. 

MILWAUKEE BANK ORGANIZED 

The Liberty State Bank of Milwaukee, 
Wis., a new bank, opened its doors for busi- 
ness on February 25. It is situated at 
Twelfth street and Garfield avenue. It has 
a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of $20,- 
000, its stock in shares of $100 having been 
disposed of at $120 per share. Its officers 
are: I. J. Rosenberg, president; Charles E. 
Tegge and Dr. H. F. Germain, vice-presi- 
dents; E. G. Schleiger, cashier, and P. H. 
Sosoff, assistant cashier. 
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or the greater protection 
of you and your depositors 
without increased cost. 



iM«i?2t l R ,s u of , towns and dtics these 
INSURED checks are now already be- 
ing used by banks as a powerful influ- 
ence to attract new business. 



A i^ aster Bond ' beautifully designed 
and framed to hang in the lobby, pro- 
tects each bank. Individual Bonds 
guard your depositors, providing most 
perfect identification also. They give 
banks a fine “point of contact" in their 
constant visible evidence of security 
against check raisers. Is your bank 
helping to prevent a loss estimated 
at $30,000,000.00 for a singlTye“r ? 

Write us or see our representative 



The Bankers Supply Company 

The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
in the World 



New York 
Atlanta 



Chicago 
Bes Moines 



Denver 
Snn Francisco 



E. B. Wilson has just recently been co 
missioned National Bank Examiner, w 
his office in Des Moines. It is understo 
that his territory will be wholly in Io* 
Mr. Wilson formerly was state bank exai 
iner. For the last three months he has be 
connected with the War Finance Corpor 
tion in Washington, D. C. 



CASE PLOW COMPANY CUT PRICI 
The J. I. Case Plow Works Company ; 
Racine, Wis., has reduced the price of" tl 
V\ allis tractor, together with a J. I. Caj 
three-liottom tractor plow, to $995. Tt 
same combination a year ago sold fc 
$2023.75. This remarkable price reductioi 
which is below normal and the lowest pric 
Miat this equipment has ever sold at, wa 
made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Com 
Pany officials after carefully considering al 
die angles contributing to business stagna 
tion today, and while this price is consider 
ably below cost, it was felt that a price mus 
be put on these products that will enabl 
the farmer to buy his much-needed powe 
equipment and help lower his cost of pro 
duction. 

^ II. M. Wallis, president of the J. I. Cas< 
Plow Works Company, when interviewed or 
the subject, said that this cut was his corn- 
pony's contribution to relieving the frozen 
channels of agricultural and related busi- 
ness and to help the farmer restore agricul- 
tural conditions to normalcy. Mr. Wallis 
further stated that one of the strongest fac- 
tors in the decision to make this below nor- 
mal price reduction was the thought that it 
would help put Racine’s unemployed labor 
back to work; that it is hoped that the $995 
price on the Wallis tractor and Case tractor 
plow will stimulate buying; This, in turn, 
will mean the building of the goods which 
will require much Racine labor that is now 
idle. Mr. Wallis further stated that if his 
company could help complete this cycle and 
help the Racine unemployed situation the 
losses involved in this price reduction would 
accomplish the ob ject sought. 

He further stated that the cut in price 
was not made to unload tractors as is the 
case of some other companies, because there 
are no Wallis tractors to unload, but the 
cut was made to help the adverse agricul- 
hiral conditions and to stimulate buying 
among the farmers of the products of this 
ompany, because the minute buying of Wal- 
lis tractors started, it would mean the open- 
ing of the great J. I. Case Plow Works 
Company plants, and put hundreds of work- 
men now unemployed back to work. 
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Western States 

Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 

By Samuel Sosland 

E XPRESSIONS of gratefulness and re- 
gret mark current comments on busi- 
ness in the Western states. There is grate- 
fulness over the fact that cattle, sheep, 
hogs, wheat, corn and other farm products 
are bringing better prices — sharply higher 
prices in instances. On the other hand, there 
is regret over the seriousness of the prob- 
lems which still confront the Western 
states, especially in liquidation. So serious 
are these problems in many instances that 
to anticipate a sharp revival in business as 
a whole, or a return to generally prosper- 
ous conditions, is to attempt to count on al- 
most a magical turn. But the Western 
states are far more grateful than regretful, 
for the changes in prices they have wit- 
nessed in the lost three months are remark- 
ably favorable and have permitted greater 
improvement in business and financial con- 
ditions than many conservative or even opti- 
mistic interests had considered probable. 

If the recent turn for the better in prices 
of livestock and grain had started with nor- 
mal banking conditions in the Western 
states, it is probable that by this time this 
territory would be well on the road to the 
degree of prosperity which the most hope- 
ful of its farmers, stockmen and bankers 
relish. However, the sharp advances in 
sheep and -lamb, which led in price move- 
ments on markets, have not cleared up the 
wreckage the precipitous declines of the last 
two years left behind. The wreckage left 
behind by the sensational break in eattle 
prior to the upturns of the past three 
months has not been cleared up by any 
means. It is the same in the ease of grain. 
At the same time, consideration must be 
given to the fact that in the grain trade the 
advances found many localities in the West 
with low reserves to sell. Profitable prices 
bring no revenue when there is nothing to 
sell. This is the situation in some localities. 
Still, profitable prices have a stimulating in- 
fluence on sentiment, reassuring borrowers 
as to their ability to pay in the future and 
making bankers more hopeful. 



Much can and must be said of the many 
favorable developments witnessed thus far 
in 1922 in the business of the West. To 
appreciate fully the significance of these 
developments, however, it is well to exam- 
ine the most unfavorable factor in trade. 
To do this it is necessary to turn to the 
state of Oklahoma. 

Of all the states in the group designated 
as Western, Oklahoma is contending with 
the most serious banking situation. As a 
result of the difficulties gradually accumu- 
lated from the evils of the state bank de- 
posit guaranty law, the Oklahoma banks 
holding forced membership in the guaranty 
fund are having a hard time in many in- 
stances. Cotton has advanced sharply, 
wheat is much nigher, livestock is bringing 
better prices and commercial fcedstufTs are 
bringing more money, but it happens that 
Oklahoma had about as serious a cotton 
failure last year as any state in the cotton 
areas. High cotton is, therefore, of no 
avail. Profitable cattle prices also arc tem- 
porarily without avail. Oklahoma flour 
mills are talking about the necessity of go- 
ing outside their state for wheat for milling 
purposes. This combination does not bring 
new money into the state. It feels better 
over the higher prices, but in the meanwhile 
it is not recovering as one might suppose 
from a comparison of farm prices. Recov- 
ery will come when a large harvest is pro- 
duced later this year. 

Pending improvement in actual revenues, 
Oklahoma state banks are trying to get out 
of the state guaranty system, converting in- 
to national banks, and there have also been 
many failures. The banking troubles of this 
state are greatest where cotton is the prin- 
cipal crop. 

No state of the West is without at least 
localities where short harvests last year, to- 
gether with overexpansion of loans, created 
a banking situation that higher prices for 
grain and livestock have failed to effect a 
complete recovery to normal. These sore 
spots are going to bring out more failures 
among banks and other enterprises, but, 
happily, there are many bright phases in the 
situation. 

There has been so much improvement in 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 

55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 

AUCTIONEERS 

The Baeinese of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 

STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 

REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 

Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 

Prompt Returns on nil business entrusted to us 



the outlook for winter wheat in Kansas, gloom to optimism in the sheep states 

Oklahoma and Nebraska that a real basis the West. Higher wool prices help, 

for some enthusiasm over the agricultural course. Lately wool has not been quite 

situation exists. Many fields of winter strong, however. Feeders of cattle are eai 

wheat that had been believed dead have ing profits, but those who bought a year 

lately given evidence of life. The present two years ago are still perplexed by t 

prospect is that a minimum of land sown great difference in prices. Horses a 

to winter wheat last fall will be abandoned. mules are still disappointing producers. 

A large winter wheat crop is in prospect. Upturns in livestock made feeders stron 
with indications that the world will need er buyers of feedstuff’s. Corn then a 

every bushel at profitable prices. In addi- vanced. Oats moved up. All other fee 

tion, the moisture has put the soil in excel- stuffs followed. Such big corn states 

lent shape for spring seeding operations. Nebraska, which were forced to born 

There is strength in seed markets, a sign heavily of the War Finance Corporate 

of active buying of seeds by farmers. have profited most from this change. 

Farmers are not going to strike; cheered by wheat recent rains have weakened the m; 

recent advances in prices, they are going ket slightly, but the supply situation pro 

to seed large areas in crops this season. ises to assist in continuing prices at t 

What more can be asked of farmers? current level. However, the West has l< 

Hogs are bringing almost double the low* wheat to sell than a year ago, so small 

prices of last fall. Cattle are up as much revenues are probable from this source u 

as $1.50 per hundredweight. Sheep and til the next harvest begins moving. Wlu 

lamb prices have more than doubled. A na- probably reveals better than any other pre 

tionally known livestock banker commented uct the influence of the policy of conserv 

regretfully some weeks ago on the astonish- tism that prevails in business through t 

ment of a banker in the East when asked country. Jobbers, bakers, wholesalers ai 

to purchase a loan on ewes. The Eastern other flour handlers are buying flour 

hanker w r anted to know what ewes meant. smaller lots than in years and carry! 

Ferhaps this banker and others will under- smaller stocks than normal. Wheat won 

stand what has happened in the sheep mar- be higher except for this situation, yet t 

ket w f hen the case of a flour dealer at Kan- cautious, small lot buying tends to stabili 

sas City is cited. This dealer decided last the market. 

summer to buy six ewes to run on the lawm In wholesale and retail channels there 
surrounding his home. He knew a little a better tone and some improvement in t 

more about ew f es than the banker, who didn’t volume of business. But the improvement 

even know what the word ewes means. So not commensurate with the changes for t 

t lie flour man suffered the loss of four of better in grain and livestock prices, 

the ewes through death. He decided some The influence of easier money in the Ea 
weeks ago to sell the other two. He re- and the accumulation of funds in the han 

ceived more than the six had cost him. Im- of large mercantile and industrial esta 

igine what this means to millions of head lishments that were not hit hard by deflatl 

of sheep and lambs in the West. Imagine tend to make money easier in the We 

what it means to the feeders of thousands There are, however, many localities whe 

of head. It is not necessary to do more money is very tight. War Finance Corp 

than that to appreciate the reversal from ration funds are being used liberally, i 
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T HE OMAHA NATIONAL BANK, 
entering upon its fifty-sixth year of suo 
cessful banking experience, has developed and 
perfected facilities which are adequate for 
every banking requirement. 

We invite you to make full use of our 
facilities and complete banking service 

The Omaha National Bank 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 



though the demand is not so strong as a 
month or two or three months ago. The 
West holds that easier money in the country 
has helped to advance many foreign ex- 
change rates, with a stimulating result upon 
its export trade. But the West is disap- 
pointed that easier money has not made for 
more speculation or freer buying of its 
products in the large consuming markets. 
Apparently the lessons of deflation have not 
been forgotten. 

Building of homes in cities is moderately 
active, but there is no building boom. Nar- 
rower margins of profit and a smaller vol- 
ume of business in general are reducing 
demand for office space for commercial pur- 
poses. This affects new building. Lower 
average wages affected the building of 
homes. Industrially there is little change, 
although improvement is the rule. Coal is 
still depressed. There is a better tone in 
the petroleum industry. Copper interests 
arc not enjoying improvement of impor- 
tance. There is still much idle labor, al- 
though spring work on farms will bring 
some change. 

On the whole, the West is in better shape| 
and in a better mood. But the West had 
a very high fever some months ago. It is 






still very sore in spots. But it is rallying ; n 
a manner that augurs well for the future 
if only Europe will maintain its current 
buying power, which is above the pre-war 
average, and if domestic markets will man- 
age to absorb at least the recent volume of 
its products. 



CONVENTION DATES 

Kansas — at Wichita, May 18-19. 

New Mexico — at Las Vegas, Sept. 22-23. 
Wyoming — at Laramie, Sept. 

Oklahoma — at Oklahoma City, May 23-24. 
North Dakota — at Minot, June 15-lb*. 
South Dakota — at Aberdeen, June 7-8. 
Nebraska — at Omaha (undecided). 
Colorado — at Glenwood Springs, June 
22-23. 

Arizona — at Bisbee, Nov. 10-11. 

Montana — at Missoula, Aug. 18-19. 

HOME OF PUEBLO SAVINGS AND 
TRUST REMODELED 

One of the finest banking houses of the 
state is the new home of the Pueblo Savings 
and Trust Company at Pueblo, Col., which 
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GEORGE WINGFIELD 
President Reno National Bank, Reno, Nev. 




h 



LOUIS W. KNOWLES 
Vice-president Reno National Bank, Reno, Nev. 



Mr. Wingfield wa« born in Arkansas and has 
always lived In the West. Having been raised 
on bis father's ranch in Oregon, he has taken 
interest in ranching and the livestock business. 

He is the controlling factor in the First Na- 
tional Hank of Winnemuem, Hank of Nevada 
Savings and Trust Company of Reno, Carson 
Valley Bank of Carson; John O. Cook & Co., 
bankers of Goldfield; Tonopah Banking Cor- 
poration, Tonopah ; Bank of Sparks, Sparks; 
Churchill County Bank, Fallon; Virginia City 
Bank, Virginia City. 

In addition to this he Is the president of the 
Goldfield Consolidated Mines Company and 
numerous other mining corporations, and has 
extensive ranch, hotel and livestock interests. 



Mr. Knowles, who was formerly with tli 
Liberty National Bank of New’ York, is now’ 
vice-president and director of the Reno Natioru 
Bank. Mr. Knowles was graduated from Cot 
Northwood Academy, and after completing 
commercial and stenographic course in Ne 
York in 1901 he joined the Liberty Nation: 
Bank. He had experience in various deparl 
merits of the bank, organizing the credit d< 
partment. Later lie became assistant cashie 
and upon the merger of the bank with the Ne' 
York Trust Company became assistant treat 
urer. 



has been extensively remodeled and recently 
opened to the public. Light gray terra cot- 
ta forms the base of the exterior facing of 
the building, bronze grill work covering the 
doors and windows and Doric columns flank 
the doorway. Entering the hanking rooms, 
the visitor finds the office of the president, 
and on the left the consultation room for 
customers. Beyond the president’s office are 



the enclosures for the cashier and otlie 
officers and next to them the tellers’ cage! 
The cage work of the tellers’ enclosures i 
constructed of mahogany and bronze gril 
work, and an effective decorative scheme i 
carried out in light grays and ivories oi 
the walls. Additional working space is pro 
vided by a mezzanine floor at the rear o 
the main hanking corridor, and here a par 
of the clerical force will be located. 
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Pacific States 

Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN TI1E 
PACIFIC STATES 

By J. F. Donnellan 

D URING the past month nearly every 
industry has shown steady improve- 
ment and increasing confidence. Prices are 
being adjusted in the direction of stability. 
Higher prices for farm products and an 
approaching parity between raw material 
prices and those of the manufactured prod- 
uct have been the vital factors. The for- 
tunate advance in farm products has helped 
to liquidate loans in sections where there 
was an acute credit strain last year. 

There are abundant funds to be borrowed 
for legitimate purposes, banks, however, 
limiting the volume designed for speculative 
or non-productive purposes. Interest rates 
continue to show a softening tendency. The 
investment market during the month has 
been remarkably active, the demand coming 
from all classes of investors and showing a 
preference for long time securities. From 
all parts of the West come reports of 
heightened activity in building lines and 
many projects which have been held up for 
some time on account of prohibitive costs 
are now under way. 

Unless building prices should again ad- 
vance the coming year should see a great 
building movement. Lumber production is 
only about 11 per cent, below normal. Dam- 
age to citrus crops by cold weather will 
curtail the orange and lemon output from 
50 to 60 per cent, this year. Deciduous 
fruits are in good condition. In grazing 
sections it is reported that new grass has 
made excellent growth, and livestock condi- 
tions are good. The carryover of farm 
products is relatively small. Canned goods 
are pretty well cleaned up. Financing of 
this year’s farming operations will present 
no great problem. As for the Hawaiian 
sugar companies, no one expects them to 
make any large profit this year, but it is 
believed that large profits should be made 
by most plantations on the 1923 crop. 



CONVENTION DATES 

American Institute of Banking, Portland, 
Ore, July 17-20. 

Investment Bankers Association, Del 
Monte, Oct. 

Oregon — at Portland, July 17-20. 

Washington — at Spokane, June 9-10. 

Utah — at Salt Lake City, June 16-17. 

California — at Del Monte, May 24-27. 

Idaho — at Hayden Lake, June 6-7. 

W. G. McADOO IS BANK OF ITALY 
COUNSEL 

Appointment of William G. McAdoo as 
general counsel for the liana of Italy, one 
of the largest banking institutions in the 
state, was announced recently. Mr. McAdoo 
had been of counsel for the bank while he 
was practicing in New York, the announce- 
ment said, and his removal to California 
gave opportunity for the more important 
appointment. 

RALPH P. ANDERSON 

Ralph P. Anderson has resigned as man- 
ager of bank and financial advertising W'ith 
the K. L. Hamman Advertising Agency, 
Oakland, Calif., and its afiiliated organiza- 
tion, the Johnston-Avres Company, San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Anderson was formerly manager of 
advertising and new business, and assistant 
to the president, of the Sacramento San 
Joaquin Bank, with headquarters at Sacra- 
mento and branches in Stockton, Modesto, 
Oakdale and Fresno. He was at one time 
secretary of the Sacramento Ad Club, and 
w’as president of the Anderson-Ross Com- 
pany, a Sacramento advertising organiza- 
tion. 

In the past several years Mr. Anderson 
has been a frequent contributor to banking, 
advertising and general business magazines, 
and has attained a national reputation in 
the field. Several of his articles have ap- 
peared in The Bankers Magazine. He will 
now devote his time to free-lance writing, 
and will also offer an advertising service for 
banks. 
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Fimt Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 



THE BANKOFHAWAII.Ltd.I 



HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Cable Address: ,# Bftiikoh” 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2, 303, 37 4 . 69 

Total Resources 1 7.666.0 1 ! .63 

C. H. Cooke, President 

E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vice- Pres. 
Roxor Damon, td V P. G. G. Fuller, Sd V P. 
Frank Crawfonl, td V P. R. McCorrlston, Cash's 

Branch Hunk** Lihue and Kxpaa. Island of 
Kauai ; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 
Island of Oahu. 

Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands m the Territory. 



BANK OF ITALY CHANGES 

J. Martyn Turner, credit manager for the 
Federal Reserve Bank in San Francisco, 
and John Riordan, for many years manager 
of the credit department of the American 
National Rank, have resigned, to become 
associated with the Rank of Italy's head 
office credit organization in San Francisco. 

Mr. Turner has l>een a member of the 
staff of the Federal Reserve Rank since 
1916, coming from the Rank of Montreal. 
Ilis familiarity with branch banking meth- 
ods, gained during five years in Canada and 
by his association with the Federal Reserve 
Rank, furnishes an especially valuable back- 
ground for him in joining the Rank of 
Italy's organization. Mr. Riordan is one 
of the best known credit men in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Roth men are graduates of the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter of the American Institute of 
Ranking, and Mr. Turner was recently elect- 
ed one of its vice-presidents. 

Lloyd L. Midit, formerly first vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the Northwestern 
National Bank of Portland, has been named 
manager of the credit department, succeed- 
ing J. E. Fickett. 

J. L. Williams, vice-president, it was an- 
nounced, will be permanently located at the 
bank's Los Angeles branch. Prior to his 
connection with the Rank of Italy, Mr. Wil- 
liams was an officer of the Irving National 
Rank in New York, in charge of its foreign 
department. Me is regarded as one of the 
Pacific Coast's best authorities on matters 
of international business. 

Mr. Williams will be accompanied in his 
transfer to Los Angeles, by F. G. Lunge, 
who was previously Mr. WilliAms* assistant 



as manager of the Bank of Italy’s forei 
trade divisioh. 



FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
LOS ANGELES 

By a transaction just consummated. 
National Rank of Tulare and the Savii 
Bank of Tulare, which constitute one of 
strongest financial institutions in Tub 
County, becomes closely affiliated with 
First National Rank of Los Angeles a 
the Ia»s Angeles Trust and Savings Ba 
of which Henry M. Robinson is preside 

The resources of the National Bank 
Tulare totaled, on December 31 last, $1,15 
380.57, while the Savings Bank of Tula 
at the same time, showed resources of $2t 
432.87, a total addition to the resources 
the Robinson banks of more than $1,41 
812.94 The total resources of all the afl 
ated banks under the call of December 
last are $184,078^81.15. 

L. L. Abercrombie, president of the 1 
lare institutions, is well known throu, 
out the southern San Joaquin Valley, i 
will continue in office. G. F. Gill is vi 
president of the National Bank and A. F 
erson is vice-president of the Savings Ba 
W. P. Williams is cashier of both banks. 



TO CHANGE NAME OF BANK 

The First Savings Bank of Oakland, C 
with resources of $11,000,000, has asked p 
mission to change its name to the Americ 
Rank. This institution w r as established 
1908, has two active branches and will st 
two new branches in the near future. 

It is one of the group of banks control 
by Philip E. Bowles, who is chairman of 
board of directors of the American I 
tional Rank of San Francisco, president 
the First National Bank of Oakland, pr< 
dent of the First Savings Bank of Oakh 
and also the Stanislaus County Rank 
Modesto, which he recently established 
conjunction with a group of San Franci 
and Oakland bankers. 



INDUSTRIAL UNIFICATION OF T1 
PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 

In a paper on the industrial unificat 
of the Pacific -Southwest, Dr. John Wi 
Baer, vice-president of the Los Ang< 
Trust and Savings Bank, I*os Angeles, s 
in part: 

“The economic development of the Paci 
Southwest has been, for a lone, aj 
cultural. The soil 'and climatic eonditi 
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Cotton has been grown commercially in 
the Southwest since 1909. 

Today it is one of the principal crops of 
this region — and the basis for a well- 
established and growing industry in the 
fabrication of cotton and cottonseed products. 
The average annual yield for the four years 1918- 
1921 inclusive, was 84,000,000 pounds. 

A recent investigation and report by our Depart- 
ment of Research and Service presents some very 
interesting and important facts concerning oppor- 
tunities for cotton mills in Southern California. 

We will gladly furnish information, without 
charge, to those interested in industrial or agri- 
cultural opportunities in this region. 

CFTT IR TT V trust 
SAVINGS BANK 
LOS ANGELES 



of this territory are such that a great vari- 
ety of agricultural products, from the high- 
ly specialized crops of the orange growers 
to the livestock of the ranges, have brought 
important returns to producers. As the re- 
sult, three of the leading agricultural pro- 
ducing counties in the United States are lo- 
cated in Southern California alone, Ix>s 
Angeles County being the first agricultural 
county of the United States, with an annual 
production, valued at the time of the last 
census, in excess of $7,000,000. 

“There are ample indications that the 
great empire of the Pacific-Southwest will 
tend to center into the metropolitan area of 



Ix)s Angeles, with the principal financing, 
distribution and manufacturing centered in 
that community, and wito the contiguous ter- 
ritory producing the raw materials for 
fabrication. The extent to which this indus- 
trialization of the metropolitan area of Los 
Angeles has proceeded can probably best 
be illustrated by the fact that, whereas the 
annual value of agricultural products in 
I*os Angeles County totals a little more than 
$71,000,000, the annual industrial output of 
the county is valued at $4-18,000,000, exclu- 
sive of the output of the motion picture in- 
dustry which itself has a value at the point 
of production of approximately $150,000,000. 
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New York 



Bankers, Exporters and Importers 



W E announce the forthcoming publication of the 
1922 edition of the INTERNATIONAL BANK- 
ING DIRECTORY. This publication will be 
found of inestimable value to those requiring a depend- 
able and comprehensive reference book containing a 
complete listing of banks and bankers throughout the 
world. It gives in addition requisite information as to 
resources, branches, agencies and correspondents as well 
as the names of the principal executives. 



In addition there are new maps in colors showing every 
country, a complete table of money values of every 
country, and other features of practical and daily use. 



THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 

P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York, U. S. A. 

Please send us prepaid copies of the next annual issues of The 

International Banking Directory, for which we will pay Ten Dollars ($10.00) per copy. 



Signed by . 



78 * 
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Dominion of Canada 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 

By J. W. Tyson 

T HE February move of the Canadian 
dollar to a level approaching par in the 
United States indicated again that exchange 
is one factor in finance that can never be 
forecast with any degree of accuracy or 
confidence — due, in great measure undoubt- 
edly, to one important consideration. It is 
affected as much by that which has not 
transpired as that which has. This develop- 
ment came at a time when such bankers as 
Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, general man- 
ager of the Bank of Montreal and president 
of the Canadian Bankers Association, and 
J. P. Bell, general manager of the Bank of 
Hamilton, were impressing upon the public 
the fact that under prevailing and prospec- 
tive conditions the reasonable outlook was 
that the Canadian dollar would continue at 
a substantial discount in the United States 
for an indefinite period. 

Several factors are contributing to this 
improvement in international financial rela- 
tions. The strengthening of sterling is one. 
Then there has been a renewed movement 
of wheat to the United States in spite of 
the Fordnev tariff barricade. Also it is 
reported that there has been considerable 
buying of exchange by bankers in view of 
probable financing by the government. The 
movement of wheat has come w’ith the im- 
proved buying power of Great Britain and 
Europe, with its effect upon American 
stocks, and unsatisfactory reports regard- 
ing the winter wheat crop in the United 
States. The buying of exchange by bank- 
ers is more difficult to explain, particularly 
in view of the fact that while it is generally 
accepted that Canada will do some foreign 
borrowing in the comparatively near future 
it is not decided whether conditions in Lon- 
don or New York will be the more favorably 
regarded. 

Internal business conditions are somewhat 
more cheerful as the result of the develop- 
ment in the markets for wheat and other 
agricultural products. For the time being 
the effect must be regarded as sentimental 



rather than actual and the indications of 
speculative forces at work lead to the belief 
that there will be reactions. However, there 
can be little doubt but that with the indus- 
trial, business and financial communities 
looking to the new crop as the important 
factor in the restoration of more prosper- 
ous conditions, the rise in the market has 
created optimism because it not only means 
that a profitable crop is possible, but the 
advance has taken place early enough to 
encourage the farmers to seed normal acre- 
age when this would have been a matter for 
doubt in view of the results last season. 
Wholesalers and manufacturers realize, too, 
that stocks of merchandise in the hands of 
retailers are light and that any revival of 
demand will be quickly reflected in orders; 
there is a tendency, therefore, to manufac- 
ture for stock in a moderate way. At the 
annual convention of retail hardware mer- 
chants at Hamilton, J. P. Bell, general man- 
ager of the Bank of Hamilton, spoke in an 
optimistic vein regarding the situation and 
outlook: 

“We have our troubles here in Canada, 
but they are nothing so severe as they are 
in other parts of the world. They are the 
lesser problems of growth resumed. We 
have no war currency to deflate. Our budget 
is approaching a balance. In foreign trade 
our position is stronger than ever. Our 
field crops show an increase and we are pro- 
ducing — and no other country in the world 
can point to all these factors in February, 
1922.” 

Overtures on the part of Canada through 
the finance minister Hon. W. S. Fielding 
to the United States for some measure of 
reciprocity in regard to agricultural and 
other natural products are not difficult to 
understand in view of the effects on inter- 
national trade of the United States Emer- 
gency Tariff Act, which went into effect in 
May last. The following table shows the 
quantities and values of articles exported 
for the tight months from June, 1920, to 
January, 1921, as compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1921-22. Wheat ship- 
ments fell off from 34,822,829 bushels to 
10,995,402 bushels. 
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K1U 1 IT MONTHS ENDED JANTAHY 



Sugars 


1921 

Value 

$ 9,005,278 


Tobaccos 


32,493 


Butter 


. 2.649,029 


Cheese 


114.382 


Flaxseed 


3.408.859 


Fresh and frozen meats 


5,586.063 


Prepared meats 


480,869 


Cattle 


. 2.252.393 


Wheat 


. 77,650.986 


Wool 


. 1,818,064 



1922 

Value 

$ 1,651 

1,148 
1,033,697 
372,910 
5,050,965 
3,027.294 
130,025 
638,458 
13,356,674 
13.562 



January showed an unfavorable tiade bal- 
ance for Canada for the first time for this 
particular month since 1915. However, too 
much significance cannot he attached to the 
figures for any single month. For ten 
months ending with January there was a 
favorable balance of over $20,000,000. 

The absorption of the Merchants Hank by 
the Hank of Montreal had rather a depress- 
ing effect upon the financial situation for a 
time. From the first announcement there 
was no doubt but that the merger would 
go through, but there was a great deal of 
discontent with the conditions which had 
brought about a situation where ti e hank’s 
reserves had been impaired to such an ex- 
tent that it became necessary to do some- 
thing to avert collapse. The after-develop- 
ments have indicated that the president and 
directors were very lax in their control and 
that there had been looseness in regard to 
the management of the head office branch 
to such an extent that millions had been lost 
through speculative loans and unsound com- 
mercial credits. 

There have been many demands for a gov- 
ernment investigation, and it seems alto- 
gether likely that something will he done 
between now and the periodical considera- 
tion of the Hank Act next year to see if 
amendments can he made to prevent a recur- 
rence of such a situation. One suggestion 
which appears to he well founded is that 
there should he a commissioner of hanking 
at Ottawa who would keep in touch with 
the affairs of the various banks. At pres- 
ent there is a system of government reports, 
but evidently little effort is made to analyze 
these documents. In the case of the Mer- 
chants Bank there was nothing in the pub- 
lished monthly returns to indicate that re- 
serves were being impaired It is contended 
that with only a few big hanks in Canada 
the government could easily make a prac- 
tical form of inspection of the head offices 
— the branch system of these banks can be 
trusted to take care of itself through the 
bank’s own system of inspection. 

The question of agrarian finance is now 
before all three of the western provincial 
legislatures, but as yet no concrete pro- 
gram has been advanced. “The condition is 



serious — for the farmers who want to b 
row money,” to quote the Regina Leadei 
Provincial government experiments 
farmer financing up to the present have 
been cheering. The figures quoted by 
lion. Mr. Dunning in his budget speech 
the Saskatchewan legislature, to show 
amount of money owed the Saskatchev 
Farm Loan Board on account of unp 
interest on farm loans are described by 
Regina Leader as “disagreeably sugg 
tive.” For Manitoba the report of the Fa 
Loans’ Association given to the legislati 
by the provincial treasurer, Hon. Edw? 
Brown, too, reveals the present unheall 
status of Manitoba agrarian industry. 

There is a disposition among Winnij 
bankers to believe that the Canadian Bai 
ers’ Association will act in concert with i 
Federal government in a pooled credit 
rangement for all deserving agriculturi 
much as was formed for the farming co 
munity in the distressed areas of Souttu 
Alberta. “Something must be done so far 
ers will not be driven from the land,” si 
one banker earnestly. 

The Manitoha and Saskatchewan govei 
ment data will not, unfortunately, eneot 
age fresh measures of financing in view 
the known unbusiness-like performances 
assisted farmers in retiring their oblq 
tions. 

In Saskatchewan, as indicated elsewhc 
in this issue, the situation is so glaring tl 
the Regina Leader is moved to accuse “tl 
a percentage of the borrowers have fail 
to play the game squarely with the Saskatc 
ewan Farm I<onn Board” — which has be 
the contention of The Financial Post th 
government financed individuals are inva 
ably prone to take undue advantage, th 
would not be permitted or possible wi 
private enterprises. 

Discussing the western financial impas: 
a Winnipeg hank executive told The Fino 
rial Post that if any Canadian bank w 
prepared to embark upon a policy of ind 
criminate loaning at the present time that 
could within three months easily double 
present loans. The statement made as 
illustration of the insistent demand for fai 
funds, is fully borne out by official dal 
The Manitoba Farm Loans’ Associati 
statement discloses that the board has i 
ceived applications for loans aggregatii 
$15,800,000 and that a total of $6,147,650 h 
been put out since the board began oper 
tions. Of this latter amount $5,633,328 
stated to be outstanding- In Saskatchewj 
over 11,000 applications for loans have bo 
received aggregating $27,196,000 ai 
$8,500,000 has been ext eTU ^’ 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


RR 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For further particulars write 




Foreign Department 




Standard Bank of Canada 




TORONTO 




Capital Paid Up $4,000,000.00 

Reserve 5,000,000.00 



Discussing the situation in Saskatchewan, 
the Regina leader says: “Today the board 
could place loans to the amount of almost 
$20,000,000, if it had the money.” 

O 

GREAT WEST BANK 

Efforts to float the stock of the Great 
West Bank are being continued. The Gen- 
eral Bond Corporation of Winnipeg is the 
promoting organization, and it is now hoped 
that the issue will be taken up by July 1. 
If this is the case, the shareholders will be 
called together to perform their duties ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Banking 
Act. In the meantime the Canada Trust 
Company is the custodian of all money paid 
on account of the stock. 

It will be remembered that early efforts 
to float this project fell through because 
of some rather unfortunate developments. 
The idea now seems to depart from the plan 
of a purely western institution to make it a 
national one. Conditions, however, can 
hardly be considered favorable for the sale 
of stock in a new hank in view of the com- 
mercial and industrial situation. No doubt 
this institution if organized could make 
loans in western Canada, but whether such 
loans would be profitable is another matter. 

MONTREAL CITY AND DISTRICT 
BANK 

At the annual meeting of the Montreal 
City and District Bank, Senator Dandurand, 
the president, stated that owing to the gen- 



eral industrial depression that had pre- 
vailed throughout Canada during the past 
year it was estimated that there had been a 
shrinkage in banking business in Canada of 
about two hundred million. The banks do- 
ing business from coast to coast, he de- 
clared, had felt this worst; those doing busi- 
ness chiefly in the Province of Quebec had 
felt it less, and his ow r n bank, whose business 
was confined to Montreal alone, had felt it 
least. 

The profits of the bank showed a slight 
increase over the year before, nearly $248,- 
000, out of which there was a surplus of 
$42,149 to add to that on hand. 

PROFIT AND LOSS 

1921 1920 

Net profits for year $247,958 $247,286 

Dividends and donations 205,809 204,059 

Profit and loss surplus $ 42,149 $ 43.227 

Previous surplus 323,449 280,222 

STANDARD BANK OF CANADA 

With a decline of $5,827,000 in current 
loans, the Standard Bank for the year end- 
ing January 31 improved its position as re- 
gards immediately available liquid assets, 
although, naturally, profits declined. In 
vestments in government securities increased 
by $4,560,000, and investments in public se- 
curities decreased by nearly $4,000,000. 

The total reduction in assets was $6,890, « 
000 — the difference between $90,183,000 and 
$83,293,000. The decline in savings deDoeits 
was only $1,102,500, which is a very satis- 
factory showing in view of the general trend 
of savings accounts. Demand deposits de- 
creased by $1,166,000, circulation by $1,413,- 
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<)<><> and the amount due the Dominion gov- 
ernment by $3,327,000. A new item of 
$2,190,000 as deposits made by other banks 
in C anada appears in the statement. Fol- 
lowing are comparative figures from the 
profit and loss account; 

1921 1920 1919 



Hal. forward .... $278, 644 $300,537 $227,327 

I’rofU.s 726,014 784,368 776.310 

I’n in. on stock.. 148,499 226,501 



$1,252,157 $1,371,407 $1,003,637 

Dividends $555,115 $492,720 $455,000 

Pensions 25,000 L5.000 25.000 

Tax reserves . .. 20.000 40,000 45.000 

Reserves 200.000 300.000 

Tax on cl re 39,550 35,044 35,000 

Patriotic 8.100 

<ontingent 300,000 

Premises 100,000 75,000 

Balance 112,492 378,643 360.537 



$1,252,167 $1,371,407 $1,003,637 

BANKING CONDITIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY 

The statement of Canadian chartered 
hanks for February suggests that the read- 
justment which has resulted in a general 
sealing down of hanking resources and lia- 
bilities is well spent. 

Deposits show slight change from the pre- 
ceding month after having shown heavy 
shrinkage. Notice deposits are down some 
$ 1 , 800 , 000 . Demand deposits increased close 
to $1,000,000. 

Deposits outside Canada show a gain of 
over $12,000,000, suggesting that in coun- 
t ries where Canadian banks do business the 
situation is improving. 

Some betterment in business is suggested 
by an increase in current loans of upward of 
$ 5 ,( 100 , 000 . Call loans in Canada show a 
further shrinkage of some $2,000,000, to 
slightly over $100,000,000, hut loans in Wall 
Street increased over $19,000,000, to $155,- 
?( >0,801. 

An increase in total assets and liabilities 
of the hanks is noted, both showing gains of 
close to $19,000,000. 



NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 



The statement of the condition of the Na- 
tional Trust Company, Limited, of Toronto 
for the year ended December 31, 1921, 
showed a net profit for the year after de- 
ducting cost of management, directors* nnd 
auditors* fees, contingencies, etc., of $301,- 
80 . 5 . 03 , which was appropriated as follows: 



To quarterly dividends Nos. 85 to 88, 
at the rate of 12 per cent, per 

annum .$240,000.00 

To provide for dominion Income war 

fax .... 25,000.00 

A * i * 1 * ■• I to balance of December 31. 

l'.i-jo. and carried forward 121,282 34 



CANADA PERMANENT MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 

The annual statement of the business o 
the Canada Permanent Mortgage Corpora 
tion for tne year 1921 shows that the ne 
profits for the year, after deducting interes 
on borrowed capital, expenses of manage 
ment, all charges and losses, together witl 
war revenue, dominion income and othe 
taxes, amounted to $896,36*6.02. The balanc* 
at the credit of profit and loss at the begin 
ning of the year was $154,770.58, making 
available for distribution $1,051,136.60. Thi; 
sum has been appropriated as follows: 

To four quarterly dividends of 3 per 

cent, each on the capital stock $710,000.0 

Bftlanet* carried forward at credit of 

profit and loss 271,136.6 

The completion of the purchase of the as 
sets of The London and Canadian Loan an* 
Agency Company, Limited, in accordant 
with the agreement unanimously approve* 
by the shareholders, increased the paid-ui 
capital stock of the corporation to sevei 
million dollars, with a reserve fund of sevei 
million dollars. 

The dividends paid during the last tw* 
quarters of the year were on the increase* 
capital stock. 

CANADA TRUST COMPANY 

The statement of condition of the Canada 
Trust Company, Ixmdon, Ontario, for tb 
year ended December 31, 1921, showed, afte 
defraying the expenses of management an* 
other charges, and making allowance for ac 
tual and possible losses, the balance avail 
able for distribution is $190,186.54, as fol 
lows: Brought forward from the previou 
year’s account, $20,641.95; net profits upoi 
the past year’s business, $169,544.59, of whicl 
the following disposition has been made: 

To two half-yearly dividends at 8 per 



cent, per annum and a bonus of 4 

per cent $119,988.0 

To Dominion taxes (less provision 

made In former years) 6.7S0.6 

To provincial and municipal taxes 6,039.3 

Transferred to reserve fund 50.000.0 

Balance carried forward 8.378.5 



The reserve fund now amounts to $700, 
000, or 70 per cent, of the company’s paid-u 
capital. 

The company has no real estate on hanc 
all properties which have come into the pos 
session of the company hv foreclosure, fail 
ure to obtain purchasers under power o 
sale, or otherwise, having been sold. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY 

The statement of oon<W lon of the Unio 
Trust Company, Limited. Toronto for th 
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Visitors have the advantage of the right addr ^ /y 
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nothing is lack - 
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rear ended December 31, 1921, showed a 
>rofit, after defraying cost of management, 
•xpcnses and interest on guaranteed funds, 
>f $111,943.77, which was distributed as foi- 
ows : 



’o payment of quarterly dividends $70,000.00 

ro oflice furniture and equipment and 
portion of cost of safe deposit 

vaults 7,778.94 

’o taxes ami registration fees ac- 
crued and paid to Dominion and 
provincial governments and munici- 
palities 13,935.44 

la. lance carried forward 117,064.50 
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“ARE WE DOWNHEARTED?” NO!” 

“You know well the picture says tlie 
'arm A Vic* Letter of the Canadian Hank 
f Commerce, “that these words call up from 
le first dark days of the Great World War 
-a troop of weary, mud-stained men setting 
>rth to meet some unknown fate, to battle 
gainst fearful oriels under conditions wbieh 
light well quench every spark of hope, yet 
nding in their own determination and in- 
omituhle courage the spur to further ef- 
art. That they could give the answer in 
ur heading as they struggled on persistent- 
• to victory has made it possible for us to 
nrrv on in Canada today. It was theirs to 
?aeh us then a lesson of resolute endurance 
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lions of people on the continents of Europe 
and Asia who are face to face with starva- 
tion. 

“These hard years will assuredly give 
place to better conditions. Canada is a land 
of vast untouched resources, the develop- 
ment of which cannot fail to bring wealth 
and prosperity. And — what counts infinitely 
more — Canada is inhabited by a people who 



are not accustomed to accepting defe; 
When happier times come, what we are n( 
going through will be but a memory to i 
late to our children just as the hardshi 
of the early pioneers have been related to \ 
I^et us take heart, therefore, and go forwa 
with united front, with tenacity of purpoj 
and, above all, with faith in ourselves ai 
in the future of our country.” 




American Bankers Association Notes 



1922 CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

For the first time in twenty years the 
annual convention of the American Bunkers 
Association will be held in New York City, 
October 2 to 7. Arrangements for receiving 
the bankers who will attend are already 
started by Seward Prosser, president of the 
Bankers Trust Company and chairman of 
the committee of one hundred. 

Sub-committees are as follows: Executive 
committee, chairman, Walter E. Frew, pres- 
ident Corn Exchange Bank; finance, Gates 
W. McGarrah, chairman board of directors 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank; re- 
ception, Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co.; to welcome wives and daughters 
of visiting bankers, Mrs. Dwight W. Mor- 
row; hotels, Harvey D. Gibson, president 
New York Trust Company; golf, Mortimer 
N. Buckner, chairman of board New York 
Trust Company; entertainment, H. J. Coch- 
ran, vice-president Bankers Trust Company; 
convention information, Guy Emerson, vice- 
president National Bank of Commerce. Mr. 
Emerson, who will also be executive man- 
ager of the convention, has received a leave 
of absence from the bank to devote his en- 
tire time to the arrangements. 

TEACHING BANKING METHODS IN 
SCHOOLS 

The Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
through its committee on public education, 
is cooperating with the principals and super- 
intendents of the schools throughout the 
state to take the “mystery” out of banking 
for the school children. 

A series of eight talks are given by 
bankers to the children monthly. The 



first five talks were on: “The Ge 

eral Idea of the Bank,” “The Bank Checl 
“leaning the Bank’s Money,” “More Abo 
Loaning the Bank’s Money,” “Relation 
the Bank to the Federal Reserve System.” 
To reach the parents the children are l 
quested after each talk to tell their parer 
what they had learned that day. The wor 
ing plan of the committee explains itself: 



1. Cooperating bankers to meet with t 
principal or superintendent of schools in c 
tier to determine the number of schoolrooi 
in which each monthly talk will need to 
delivered. Also, how the greatest numb 
of pupils can be reached in an effective ma 
ner with the least effort. 

2. For the first year it is thought best 
attempt to reach only the high schools ai 
the two grades immediately thereundi 
This, however, is left entirely to the jud 
ment of local educators and bankers. 

3. Talks will be furnished by the coi 
inittee monthly beginning October 1 , 19t 
to banks .signifying a desire to be kept 
the educational mailing list. These tal 
will cover only the more simple banki 
practice and will be of human-interest sP 
— the aim being to arouse the interest and 
command the attention of every pupil. 

4. Each monthly talk to be delivered r 
later than the 25th of the month in which 
is issued, on which date you are request 
to release the talk to your local newspap< 
for publication (in a complimentary wa 
before the end of the month. 

5. It will be found advantageous to hn 
on hand a copy of the book entitled “Bar 
ing and Business Ethics,” recently pi 
lished by Rand-McN a N> r an( l Compai 
jointly with a committee of bankers of I 
American Bankers AsS° cia ^ on * 
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6. In discussing plans with educators do 
not overlook our suggestion that the senior 
class of the high school be given the ad- 
vantage of a short course in ordinary bank- 
ing practice at the end of the school year, 
using the above book as a basis. Every 
young person about to enter practical life 
will profit greatly in understanding this im- 
portant subject. 

7. What is most needed in your local 
field is your personal help now in laying the 
foundations for a permanent educational 
program along the lines proposed. 

WISCONSIN CONVENTION TO BE 
ABOARD STEAMER 

The twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Bankers Association will be 
aboard the steamer “South American,” 
which will leave Milwaukee, June 17, and re- 
turn June 24. These boat trips have been 
enjoyed by convention association members 
before and another was requested this year. 

A full day’s convention will be held in 
Milwaukee and the remainder of the con- 
vention meetings will be on the steamer. 
The cruise will be through three of the 
Great Lakes. The stopping places include: 
Sturgeon Bay — and the clierry orchards; 
Mackinac Island resort; the “Soo” — and its 
great locks; Detroit; Cleveland; two Cana- 
dian ports; Buffalo — with time for a trip to 
Niagara Falls. 

ILLINOIS BANKERS CONVENTION 

The convention of the Illinois Bankers 
Association is to be held at St. Louis June 
22-23. The St. Ix>uis bankers have appoint- 
ed as committee on general arrangements 
and entertainment: Edward Buder, A. O. 
Wilson, J. W. Reinhardt, R. F. McNally, 
W. J. Brennan, M. R. Sturtevant, M. E. 
Holderness, Hord Hardin; and as hotel 
committee: Hord Hardin, chairman; T. E. 
Newcomer, E. J. Mudd. 

The Jefferson Hotel has been selected as 
headquarters and the meeting place will 
be announced before very long. The admin- 
istrative committee has appointed the fol- 
lowing convention committees: Program — 
John A. Cathcart, chairman; Wirt Wright, 
W. C. White, M. A. Traylor, M. A. Graettin- 
ger; transportation — John A. Cathcart, 
chairman; Wirt Wright, W. C. White. 

The program committee announces two 
speakers secured to date: Thomas B. Mc- 
Adams, president American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and Hon. Ixmis T. McFadden, 
chairman house banking and currency com- 
mittee. 



PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
ENDORSED 

The educational committee of the Califor- 
nia Bankers Association is meeting with 
splendid cooperation in its campaign for 
public education on banking matters from 
the various school authorities in the state, 
and especially from the Parent-Teachers 
Association. The purpose of the Parent- 
Teachers Association is to cooperate with 
state authorities and educators in obtaining 
the best methods of child training. The de- 
partments of thrift and education partic- 
ularly are of interest to bankers, and the 
committee on education of the California 
Bankers Association hopes with their help 
finally to include the study of banking and 
elementary economics in the public schools. 
Several books suitable for such instruction 
have been already prepared by various pub- 
lishers. The committees on education of the 
various groups of the Bankers Association 
are urged to assist the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation in the way of talks on banking, 
and speakers wherever possible. 

A. B. A. EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
AT WORK 

lectures for the guidance of speakers on 
banking are being published by the com- 
mittee on education. They are intended for 
addresses before school children and the 
general public, and deal in a simple, effec- 
tive way with the facts and origin of eco- 
nomic conditions. “Money and Other Com- 
modities,” “Work and Wealth” are among 
the titles. This work links up with the ef- 
forts of the educational committees of the 
state bankers, associations to promote the 
study of banking and economic principles in 
the public schools. 

ELWOOD S. BARTLETT 

Elwood S. Bartlett, member of the execu- 
tive council of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, is now director of the Union 
National Bank, Atlantic City, N. J. He 
has recently resigned his position with the 
Atlantic City National Bank. 



ASSOCIATION ENLARGES ITS 
OFFICES 



By authority of the administrative com- 
mittee arrangements have been made for 
the Illinois Bankers Association to rent ad- 
ditional space in the Continental Bank 
Building, Chicago, immediately adjoining the 
present association offices, on May 1. 
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A. I. B. Notes 




JAMES 1. BUSH 

Vice-president Equitable Trust Company of New York 

Mr. Bush delivered an address at the recent 
banquet of the Maryland chapter of the A. I. B. 
He Is also the first banker to deliver an address 
to a radio audience from station WJZ at New- 
ark. N. J. His subject was investments, apd 
he advised the public to form the habit of con- 
sulting their banks about their investments and 
not to put their trust in “tips.” 



CLASS OF A. I. IV AT CORSICANA 

Preliminary steps have been taken to or- 
ganize a class of the A. I. IV courses at 



Corsicana, Tex. R. A. Caldwell, of the 
First State Bank, was chosen chairman of 
the organization. 

A. I. B. TWENTIETH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

The American Institute of Banking w’ill 
hold its twentieth annual convention in 
Portland, Ore., July 17-20. This is the first 
convention to be held west of the Rockies 
since 1915 — that being the occasion of the 
San Francisco exposition. The Institute 
has extended an invitation to the Oregon 
Bankers Association to hold its annual con- 
vention at the same time, and the invitation 
has been accepted. Large numbers of vis- 
iting bankers from California are expected 
for the joint meetings of the Institute and 
the Oregon Bankers Association. 

NEW YORK CHAPTER GROWING 

The New York chapter of the A. I. B. 
has had a remarkable growth from a small 
membership in 1901; it has grown to pro- 
portions that surpass many of our well 
known colleges. The total class registra- 
tion is 2834, the individual registration 1597. 
Out of a total membership of 47,000 in the 
105 chapters throughout the United States, 
nearly 6000 belong to the New York chap- 
ter. The Institute certificate is held by 3755 
members, 411 of these having been awarded 
by the New York chapter. 

The Chase National Bank of New York 
leads in the number of employees taking the 
course of work offered by this chapter. 



Genealogy of the Union Trust Company 

of Cleveland 



T HE Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland has used the idea of the 
“family tree/’ as shown in the 
chart below, to show the many bank 
mergers for some years back that finally 
resulted in the Union Trust Company 
as it is today. 

The Union Trust Company was the 
result of the merger of six Cleveland 
banks on January 1, 1921, L^nion Com- 
merce National Bank, Citizens Savings 

75*0 



and Trust Company, First National 
Bank, First Trust and Savings Com- 
pany, Broadway Savings and Trust 
Company and Woodland Avenue Sav- 
ings and Trust Company. 

A glance at the chart will show that 
altogether the names of twenty-nine 
banks are entered on the family tree 
of the Union Trust Company — the 
Brooklyn Savings and Loan Company 
making thirty ! 
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The bigger ancestors of the Union 
Trust consisted of three main lines of 
banks and bankers — the Bank of Com- 
merce and Union National line, the Cit- 
izens line, and the First National line. 

In 1829, a New York banker, George 
Worthington, went to Cleveland, opened 
a hardware store, and decided to organ- 
ize a national bank in Cleveland. The 
result of his efforts was the First Na- 



of the officers of the American Trust 
Company was J. R. Nutt, now presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company. . 

The Citizens continued to take in 
other banks. It erected the building at 
814 Euclid avenue which is now the 
home of the downtown office of the 
Union Trust Company. 

The Union Commerce National Bank 
was the result of a merger of the Unio\i 




This chart shows the "genealogy” of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland. Banks merged with the 
six large banks at the bottom of the chart between the years of 1918 and 1921 
are not shown here as space is lacking 



tional Bank, of which he himself be- 
came president. It was founded on 
May 23, 1863. 

In 1895, John Sherwin, now chair- 
man of the board of the Union Trust 
Company, organized the Park National 
Bank. Both the Park National and the 
First National continued to grow and 
take in other banks, until in 1905 these 
two banks merged under the name of 
the First National Bank. The First 
Trust and Savings Company was later 
organized as an affiliated bank. 

The Citizens Savings and Trust Com- 
pany first opened its doors in 1868 as 
the Citizens Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. J. H. Wade was its president. 
In 1903 the Savings and Trust Com- 
pany and the American Trust Company 
were merged with the Citizens. One 



National Bank and the Bank of Com- 
merce National Association. 

The Union National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1884. Senator Mark Hanna 
was its first president. G. A. Coulton, 
now senior vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company, was president of the 
Union National Bank at the time of its 
consolidation with the Bank of Com- 
merce. The latter bank was the oldest 
ancestor of the Union Trust Company, 
having opened its doors in 1853. 

The Broadway Savings and Trust 
Company was the first neighborhood 
bank ever established in a large city. 
It was founded in 1884, and was fol- 
lowed three years later by the Wood- 
land Avenue Savings and Trust Com- 
pany. 
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Principles of Sound Investment 

By Leo V. Belden 

Vice-President Bank of Italy, in Charge of the Bond Department 



T HE ideal investment should have 
the highest degree of safety and 
as attractive an interest rate as 
is consistent with the security. 

The first consideration, naturally, is 
safety of principal, whether the inves- 
tor possesses much money or little. 

If there is the least question of the 
safety of principal, the contemplated in- 
vestment ceases to be an investment and 
becomes a speculation. 

The second consideration in invest- 
ing is the interest rate, or income yield 
— the yearly return paid by the borrow- 
er for the use of the investor’s money. 
It often depends upon the degree of 
safety the. bond represents, as well as 
upon the degree of marketability, or 
readiness with which the bond can be 
converted into cash. 

As to marketability, much money is 
lost annually by investors, who should 
insist upon this quality, while others 
sacrifice interest by buying marketabil- 
ity where it is not needed. 

Sound investment bonds are grouped 
and rated by investment experts as they 
conform to the requirements of differ- 
ent investors. 

To say that a bond is sound, that it 
has marketability, and that it returns 
an attractive interest rate, does not 
mean that your individual requirements 
are necessarily being met, or that you 
are getting the best value for your in- 
vestment funds. 

Where bonds are bought for more or 
less permanent investment, where no 
demands are apt to be made upon the 
capital thus employed, the investor who 
purchases bonds which are widely 
known and readily marketable is pay- 
ing for something he does not need, and 
contenting himself with a lower interest 
yield — the inevitable penalty of possess- 
ing this feature of a bond investment 
in high degree. 

Just as great a measure of safety can 
be obtained in less marketable bonds as 
in kindred securities having a more ex- 
tensive acquaintance. 

Sometimes, of course, there are in- 

7»2 



stances where men and women feel they 
may find it necessary to sell a portion 
of their securities to meet some special 
demand. It is, therefore, important 
that a portion of their investments be in 
some readily convertible securities. On 
the remainder they should get the high- 
er rate of interest coincident with less 
marketability. 

Many investors are holding and are 
purchasing bonds which possess the fea- 
ture of being exempt from all Federal 
income tax, and yielding an interest re- 
turn by reason of this exemption of one, 
two and more per cent, less than many 
other bonds not thus favored. To the 
man whose income is in the surtax class, 
this is the logical investment. 

For instance, for a man whose income 
is between $8000 and $10,000 a year 
over and above exemptions, a fully tax- 
exempt bond, yielding 4% P er cent, is 
practically as good as having a bond 
yielding 5.84 per cent., upon which full 
tax would have to be paid. 

But for the man less blessed with 
income, such a bond does not fit. He is 
deliberately discounting the earning 
powers of his investment funds by send- 
ing them into channels which carry, we 
might say, a penalty for the privilege of 
being tax exempt — a privilege of no 
avail to the man of smaller income, in- 
asmuch as the provisions of the income 
tax law do not affect him in degree suf- 
ficient to warrant the acceptance of the 
diminished interest return. 

There are various other incidents ia 
connection with certain bonds which 
may lead the investor unwittingly into 
the purchase of “misfits.” There are 
institutions, such as insurance compa- 
nies, for the sake of examples, who are 
willing to pay a higher price and se- 
cure less income for a bond w’hich dif- 
ferent states have declared as legal for 
the investment of funds of such institu- 
tions doing business within the partic- 
ular state. But to the private investor 
that permission means nothing. Again 
he is paying for something of no use to 
him. 
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France Will Pay 



T HAT was good news contained in a recent dispatch from Paris, 
authorizing confirmation of a statement made by Premier 
Poincare that France intends to pay her debt to the United 
States. 

In expressing this opinion it is by no means intended to imply 
that the United States, on its own account, specially rejoices that 
this debt is to be paid. The chief cause for rejoicing lies in the effect 
the announcement will have in maintaining French credit and in 
contributing to greater confidence in the world credit situation. It 
would be impossible to maintain such confidence were any real 
doubts to exist as to the policy of countries like France and Great 
Britain as to their external debts. The latter country some time ago 
took a practical step toward removing such doubts, if any existed, 
by setting aside a definite sum to be applied toward payment of 
interest on the debt due to the United States. By the announce- 
ment of Premier Poincare the purpose of France respecting its debt 
to this country is made equally clear. 

This should establish the fact that the world’s credit is not 
destroyed, as some gloomy prophets have feared, but that obliga- 
tions are to be regarded as binding, however heavy the burden. 

No doubt the examples set by France and Great Britain with 
respect to their foreign debts will be imitated by other countries, and 
with good effect. It may be heartily wished that the two countries 
mentioned may be able to collect the huge sums owing them from 
other countries, thus rendering less burdensome the discharge of 
their obligations to us. 

From time immemorial the lending of money has been beset 
with more or less difficulty — a fact which renders the existence of a 
banker an unenviable one. To refuse a loan and keep a friend is a 
task which many bankers find to call for all their tact. Not infre- 
quently the collection of a loan constitutes an equally perplexing 
undertaking. 

Shakespeare has put into the mouth of “Polonius” maxims 
against borrowing and lending. But the garrulous old man was 
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giving personal advice to his son, and not addressing his remarks 
to bankers, international or otherwise. His observation, that “lend- 
ing oft loses both itself and friend,” might not be wholly inap- 
plicable to the present world debt situation, although it is hoped 
that most of the international obligations growing out of the war 
will be finally settled without serious friction between the countries 
concerned. It must be admitted that the conditions are such as to 
render the matter exceedingly difficult. Therefore, the discussions 
in regard to these debts need to be carried on with great care, and 
the negotiations for settlement and ultimate payment conducted 
with due regard for all the perplexing factors involved. 

No one can imagine that Great Britain and France will be able 
to pay their debts to this country without making heavy sacrifices, 
and the example they thus afford should not be lost on other coun- 
tries indebted to them. The European nations that have borrowed 
from France and Great Britain are likely to want loans again once 
the capacities of their printing presses are exhausted, and they can 
hardly expect fresh applications to be successful unless they first 
show a disposition to meet obligations already outstanding. Nor 
could they apply to the United States with any more hopes of 
success. 



Putting Gold in Circulation 

T REASURY regulations looking to the keeping of the coun- 
try’s gold supply in the banks have been modified, and the 
banks may now pay out gold, either in the form of coin or 
certificates, as freely as heretofore. Such gold as was in actual 
circulation before the restrictive regulations were promulgated was 
chiefly in the form of certificates. 

The use of gold in the general circulation is open to some objec- 
tions, the principal one being that it represents an expensive form 
of currency. A gold certificate for $100 represents the setting aside 
of that much gold in the Treasury for the redemption of the certifi- 
cate. In the case of a Federal Reserve note, only forty per cent, in 
gold is thus employed. 

True enough, something may be said on the other side. The 
kind of money people carry in their pockets is usually the kind that 
finds its way into and out of the banks; and if the people should 
become accustomed to carrying gold certificates it would constitute 
a valuable reserve to be drawn into the banks and the Treasury when 
specially needed. The reserves of gold thus obtained from the 
people and the banks were found highly serviceable during the war 
era. 
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Under present conditions, if gold certificates are to be freely 
issued, a better use for them than their employment in hand-to-hand 
circulation would be to put them in the banks as legal reserves. The 
Federal Reserve Act forbids the national banks to hold any of their 
legal reserves in their own vaults. As this measure appears to have 
been devised under the stress of war conditions, for the purpose of 
forcing gold out of banks and into the Treasury, it should be modi- 
fied so as to permit member banks to hold at least part of their 
reserves in their own vaults. The state banks have usually given 
little consideration to the kind of reserves they held, so long as the 
requirements of state laws were complied with, and their own need 
for cash was duly provided against. 

It may be contended with considerable justice that gold is too 
expensive a form of currency to carry in one’s pocket; but it may 
well be questioned whether anything less valuable than gold should 
be permitted to coimt as bank reserves. 

9 

Keeping Out of European Politics 

W HEN declining the invitation which the Italian Govern- 
ment extended to the United States to take part in the 
Genoa conference, Secretary Hughes said: 

“It has been found impossible to escape the conclusion that the 
proposed conference is not primarily an economic conference, as 
questions appear to have been excluded from consideration without i 
the satisfactory determination of which the chief causes of economic 
disturbance must continue to operate, but is rather a conference of 
political character in which the Government of the United States | 
could not helpfully participate. 

“This Government cannot be unmindful of the clear conviction 
of the American people, while desirous, as has been abundantly 
demonstrated, suitably to assist in the recovery of the economic life 
of Europe, that they should not unnecessarily become involved in 
European political questions.” 

Adherence to the traditional policy of the United States with 
regard to abstention from participation in European politics would 
be easier were not politics and economics so badly mixed in that 
quarter of the world. 

For example, we may feel that France, for economic reasons, 
should reduce its army; but France considers that not alone an 
economic matter, but a political one. Similar illustrations might 
be given with respect to a number of other countries. In many 
instances it is impossible to draw the sharp distinction between polit- 
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ical and economic questions which the note of Secretary Hughes 
(appears to assume. There is also a marked difference of opinion 
f in Europe as to the relative importance of the two classes of prob- 
lems. Some well-informed observers hold that a settlement of 
sharply-defined political issues must precede economic restoration. 
They point especially to the relations between France and Germany 
and Poland and Russia. The difficulties between Greek and Allied 
policy respecting Turkey are also instanced as a disturbing element 
in the political situation, which must be cleared up before general 
economic prosperity can be expected. 

Properly enough, Secretary Hughes considers these problems 
such as the European nations themselves ought to settle. It is quite 
possible, however, that the hatred and suspicion existing between 
js some of these countries may render it exceedingly difficult for them 
j; to compose their political differences. The help of the United 
(' States, being of an impartial character and free from these disturb- 
( ing elements, might prove exceedingly valuable. It should not be 
forgotten that quite serious issues arising from time to time since the 
war ended have been peacefully disposed of, and this may afford 
ground for hoping that others will have a like history. 

0 

Evolution of Our Foreign Banking 

T HE fact that some of the special types of banks formed to con- 
duct a foreign business have withdrawn from the field after a 
brief and not very satisfactory experience, and that other 
ambitious projects for engaging in this sphere of banking opera- 
tions have not materialized, need not be taken too seriously. These 
experiences have been unfortunate, and not encouraging for the 
future of this sort of banking effort, it is true ; but it must be remem- 
bered that our recent essays in this direction were made under very 
unusual circumstances. Alluring prospects of large and profitable 
transactions caused some of our banks to relax their traditional atti- 
tude of caution. They ventured into a banking field where their 
experience was slight, and at a time when extraordinary risks were 
involved, with the almost inevitable consequences. But they are less 
to be criticised for their somewhat liberal policy of extending credits 
than are those who failed to live up to the obligations incurred to the 
American banks doing a foreign business. If our banks had not 
acted as they did in this emergency, when the usual channels of for- 
eign credit were either greatly clogged or closed altogether, they 
would have been severely censured for their narrowness and failure 
to recognize a great opportunity for enlarging the scope of Amer- 
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ican financial and commercial relations. For the future of these 
relations it could well be wished that the experience of our banks 
might have been different. Still, we need not lose hope that ulti- 
mately American banking will play a growing part in such opera- 
tions, and that we shall gradually evolve the type of banking ma- 
chinery best suited to them. Whether this shall be through some 
union of banks for foreign trade, the organization of special types 
of banking and investment corporations, or through branches of 
existing banks, time must determine. It may be well to remember 
that some large American banks are well represented by foreign 
branches, and that some of the specially created overseas banks are 
still operating. Their results may be profitably studied for our 
future guidance. As more normal conditions return, an increase of 
our foreign banking activities may be expected. 

9 

An All-American Tariff 

F ROM Washington comes the rather vague announcement that 
prior to the adjournment of the present session of Congress an 
all-American tariff bill will be passed. Just what kind of a 
tariff would now fit this definition is not stated. 

There are — or at least there were — two theories respecting tariff V 
legislation, and upon the real or supposed differences between these! 
theories the two leading parties have fought their political cam-| 
paigns when some issue of greater moment did not take the place of i 
this time-worn controversy. One party held out strongly for ther 
protection of American labor and industry, while the other stood for 
a tariff for revenue only. Actually there never has been the sharp 
division between the two parties which these opposing views would 
seem to indicate, for a tariff apparently imposed for revenue only 
was bound to secure at least some degree of incidental protection. 
But protection was the declared object of one party and revenue of 
the other. Manifestly, the protective policy also produced revenue. 

In recent years it has been hard to keep alive ancient tariff dif-j 
ferences between the two parties. Growth of manufacturing in the! 
South has to a considerable extent changed opinion in that part of l 
the country so that many regard protection as a beneficial policy. 1 
Possibly some parts of the East, particularly in the large cities, have 1 
experienced a change in the other direction, veering toward a more 
liberal policy in regard to imports. 

These slight differences between parties and sections of the 
country are of little real concern. The question that should interest i 
all of us is to find out iust what should be the true American policv 
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I in regard to the tariff, especially under the changed conditions which 
the war has brought about. Hardly any hide-bound protectionist 
will insist that we ought to exclude imports altogether. At least 
they would be willing to admit those articles we can not ourselves 
produce in sufficient volume to meet domestic requirements. If 
they are consistent in their desire to protect American industry and 
to keep our labor employed, they will be willing also that such raw 
V materials may come in as our factories may need and which, we do 
not produce. 

When we get outside these comparatively limited classes of com- 
modities, the protectionist rather favors putting up the bars against 
foreign goods, especially manufactured articles. 

The chief grounds for imposing a protective tariff are such as 
relate to differences in standards of living, cost of raw materials and 
labor. Transportation charges also enter into the matter to some 
extent. Putting a tariff on foreign goods is also regarded as an 
easy way of raising revenue, by making the foreigner pay the tax. 
The opponents of protection do not, of course, allow this latter 
claim to go unchallenged. 

( Doubtless one element entering into this question at the present 
time is the fear of German competition. This fear has led England 
to depart from her usual policy of free trade by passing the “safe- 
guarding of industries” bill — a thinly-disguised form of protection. 
While there are those who claim that Germany is not in shape at 
present to export largely, the growing volume of German goods on 
American shelves does not sustain this claim. This fear of German 
competition sometimes takes a grotesque shape. Some months ago 
an eastern Senator grew very excited over what he regarded as the 
imminent danger of this country being flooded with $10 German 
overcoats. Fortunately, the approach of warm weather will relieve 
us of this threatened invasion, and very likely by the time cold 
weather comes again, a high tariff law will have been enacted, and 
we can all rest quite comfortably in the thought that we can buy our 
overcoats next winter as heretofore at prices ranging from $50 to 
$ 100 . 

I The thought of protecting the consumer of American clothing 
against extortionate prices does not appear to be taken into consid- 
eration in legislating on the tariff. 

But nothing is further from the purpose of The Bankers 
Magazine than to enter into a discussion of the relative merits of 



protection and free trade. 

It is of very great importance for the people of this country to 
make a thorough reexamination of the tariff question in the light of 
our changed relation to other countries. We have become rather 
heavy investors in foreign securities, and this account is rapidly 



The interest due us from this source already runs above 
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$500,000,000 annually, and is increasing month by month. Are we ( 
prepared to receive goods from other countries as part payment of j 
this income? Will such payment enrich or impoverish us? Then / 
we want to enlarge our exports. Can we reasonably hope to do this 1 1 
unless we take imports for at least a part of what we sell to otherjj 
countries? 

Then we are trying to build up a merchant marine. Can weii| 
make this enterprise self-sustaining unless our ships are permitted to|[ 
bring home cargoes as well as to carry them to other lands? 

It is repeated that the United States is already a large investor 
in foreign securities, and that such investment entails receiving pay- 
ment in the goods of other countries. Are we prepared to face the 
change which this situation must compel, or shall we either discour- 
age or stop altogether the making of foreign loans? I 

An all-American tariff is something not to be fashioned entirely I 
according to old models under new conditions. ' 



Sharp Attack on the Federal Reserve 

System 

T O the political attacks recently made on the Federal Reserve 
System in Congress, another from an economic standpoint 
appears in a book recently written by Hon. Charles N. Fowler, 
former chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House. The main contention of Mr. Fowler — and it is believed an 
entirely just one — is against the use of Federal Reserve notes as 
bank reserves. They are at present so used by practically all state 
banks. His characterization of the unwisdom of such a policy does 
not lack in vigor. He says: 

“Certainly no one is so insane as to argue that any form of 
credit should be used as a reserve, or as a basis of another credit.” 

The author thus lays down the true economic rule of banking 
reserves: 

“All bank reserves should consist of gold and gold alone, and 
adequate gold reserves should be held by the commercial banks of 
the country to guarantee the current daily redemption of all bank 
credit in gold.” 

His indictment of the hybrid character of the Federal Reserve 
notes is thus strongly put: 

“Let it be remembered as an eternal economic truth that every 
act, every paragraph, every sentence, every word, every syllable, 
that is used to change or convert a true bank credit instrument into 
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paper coin, or make it perform the function of coin, correspondingly 
and identically to the same degree destroys its virtue and usefulness 
as a credit instrument and makes it to the same degree and directly, 
in the same proportion, the deadly and destructive enemy of the 
very coin whose nature it is made by statute to approximate or 
assume.” 

It is true that by conferring this double function — that of a 
credit note and a Government obligation — upon the Federal Re- 
serve notes their circulation as a true credit currency has been inter- 
fered with by making the notes available as reserves and thus de- 
stroying, or at least greatly diminishing, the motive for their 
redemption; on the other hand, their partial credit character (sixty 
per cent, uncovered by coin) renders them economically unfit for 
bank reserves. The fact that at present these notes are so largely 
covered by gold does not lessen the truth of the principle involved. 

Mr. Fowler makes an earnest plea in behalf of substituting bank 
credit currency for the Federal Reserve notes, pointing out that 
‘‘Bank credit currency is no more burdensome upon the gold fund 
than a corresponding amount of deposits would be. Indeed, it is 
identical with bank deposits, being distinguished from bank deposits 
only by being made current credit as distinguished from order 
credit.” 

The author pays this well-deserved tribute to the Suffolk Bank- 
ing System : 

“I hereby assert that the Suffolk Banking System was the most 
perfect banking system that has ever existed in the world, and that 
it demonstrated more economic truths that are of practical value to 
us today, if we will only take advantage of them, than any banking 
system that has ever existed.” 

Mr. Fowler, as indicated already, favors replacing the Federal 
Reserve notes with bank credit currency, and would substitute the 
United Reserve Bank for the present twelve Federal Reserve 
banks. He would establish fifty “commercial zones” to take the 
place of the Federal Reserve districts, and would aim to put all 
banks under clearing-house supervision. The mechanism for man- 
aging the proposed system would consist of the “bankers’ council,” 
made up of one banker and one business man from each district in 
a commercial zone, and a “board of control,” to which each district 
would elect one banker. As to the efficacy of this mechanism, it is 
declared: 

“To say that such a body of men would literally prevent a bank 
failure is not going too far, as they could always prevent any bank 
from getting into a position where it would be necessary to fail. 
These men could and would control the banks of the commercial 
zone just as completely as if they were branches of a large bank, and 
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yet the banks would be independently managed, so long as they 
were safely and wisely managed.” 

In addition to the machinery mentioned above, a “court of 
finance” is proposed, consisting of seventeen members, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. Members might 
serve until seventy-two years of age, but by a vote of not less than 
ten members the service of any member might be extended beyond 
that age. 

The appointment of the Federal Reserve Board by the Presi- 
dent renders this system open to attack because it brings into bank- 
ing operations the possibility of political interference. Mr. Fowler’s 
proposal differs only in increasing the number of the Government 
regulators of banking and making their tenure longer. 

There are stringent laws in force for the regulation of banking, 
and an elaborate bureau in operation to compel obedience to these 
laws. What would be gained by adding the supervision of seven- 
teen elderly gentlemen is not easy to see. 

If we are to have new banking mechanism, it would be better to 
do away altogether with a Federal regulatory board, since experi- 
ence already proves that so long as the banks are thus controlled, 
attempts will be made to put them under political pressure. Let the 
Government keep its hands off banking, except to see that the laws 
are observed; and this duty is being fulfilled by the Comptroller’s 
Bureau. 

The principles which Mr. Fowler advocates in regard to bank 
notes and bank reserves are as true and wise as anything ever writ- 
ten on these subjects. He is equally correct in insisting that all 
banks should be brought into an organization like the clearing-house, 
since this would make for universally sound and efficient banking 
through imposing a system of supervision imposed by bankers them- 
selves. 



$ 

The Coal Strike 

T HAT more than a half million of men employed in the coal 
mines should stop work brings strikingly to mind that we have 
not yet found a way of settling industrial controversies with- 
out entering upon a form of warfare destructive of the interests of 
all concerned. Coal is so vital to personal comfort and to the opera- 
tion of practically all our industries, in one way or another, that a 
diminution of the supply for any protracted period constitutes a 
great public calamity. 

In this controversy, as in all others between “capital” and 
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“labor,” there is a principle of justice involved whose determination 
should be possible by impartial and thorough study and effective 
enforcement without subjecting the entire community to any such 
hardship as a prolonged coal strike will entail. The operators of 
the mines, the miners themselves, the “public” and the Government, 
all have failed to find a way of stopping these extravagant, ruinous 
and wicked means of settling industrial disputes. But there is a 
way — “a sure and safe one” — though we may thus far have missed 
it. If injustice practiced by the operators of the mines is responsible 
for this strike, or if unreasonable demands by the miners caused it, 
in either case the people should not be made to suffer for the injus- 
tice of the one party to the controversy or the unreasonableness of 
the other. 

■We are all hoping for a gradual return to business prosperity 
that will decrease unemployment and bring better times to all. 
Should the coal strike last long it will seriously hinder the restorative 
process. It will hurt everybody, including the strikers themselves. 

Consumers in recent years have found themselves compelled to 
pay enormously increased prices for coal; and yet, either through 
general disorganization in the industry, or because of exorbitant 
profits, or excessive wage demands, the operation of the mines has 
been stopped. There is something here decidedly wrong, and it 
should be found out. When found, the remedy can be none too 
quickly applied. 




From the beginning this Government has done but two things 
for business. Neither the Government of the United States nor 
the Government of any other country in the history of the civilized 
world has or ever can do more than two things for business. One 
is to subsidize and the other is to supervise it. That is all. It is 
all any Government ever will do. The first is always pernicious 
and the last is usually unnecessary, and generally unwholesome. 
The trouble is not that we have not regulated business enough, 
but that we have regulated it too much. The trouble is that some- 
body has not smashed half of the commissions which have been 
attempting to regulate business ; the trouble is that we do not go 
back to the plain old rule that every man is entitled to manage his 
own business just as he pleases so long as he does not violate the 
simple principles of law and decency, and so long as he does not 
invade the tangible rights of his neighbor . — Senator Stanley of 
Kentucky, 
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JAMES B. FORGAN 

Chairman’of.the Board, First National Bank of’Chlcago 

M R. FORGAN was born in Scotland in 1852. He was graduated 
from Madras College and Forres Academy, Scotland. His first 
position was with the Royal Bank of Scotland, where he remained 
about three years. * From there he went to the Bank oflBrltish North 
America, with assignments to Montreal, New York and Halifax. He 
became paying teller and afterward inspector of agencies with the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, establishing an agency in Minneapolis of which 
he was manager for three years. About 1888 he became cashier and 
manager of the Northwestern National Bank. Minneapolis. He was 
elected vice-president of the First National Bank of Chicago in 1892, 
and succeeded Lyman Gage as president in 1900. Since January, 1917, 
he has been chairman of the board. 
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Focusing Facts for the Bank Executive 

By W. Herman Greul 



W HAT executive has not felt 
the strain of making an im- 
portant decision when the facts 
were only dimly perceived and when 
there was no time for conference or 
for the study of reports? 

The head of a large financial institu- 
tion after spending a few months in 
study of the new organization over 
which he had recently been appointed, 
called in the representative of the em- 
ployment service and demanded that he 
find him a man who would be an “eye 
of the business'* to bring into focus for 
him the myriad facts affecting the en- 
terprise. 

Extensive accounting and statistical 
divisions were already available but 
their use lacked the speed that he 
rightly associated with the functioning 
of the human eye. 

That executive had a clear concep- 
tion of the value of the time element 
in the performance of his work and 
of the difficulty of picturing, in their 
proper relations, the workings of the 
various divisions of his intricate organi- 
zation. He recognized that the eye is 
the quickest and most accurate medium 
for conveying to the brain the impres- 
sions of size and movement in their 
proper relation. 

A little reflection will make it ap- 
parent that the decisions of the execu- 
tive are based on the relative size and 
the relative movement of the various 
factors of business. If it is price that 
he considers, it is a price as related to 
another price or to some standard, that 
concerns him — relative size. If he 
finds that his costs are rising he is not 
worried so long as profits are going in 
the same direction and at least as fast 
— relative movement. If credit is asked 
it is the relative size of the different 
elements of the balance sheet that are 
considered rather than their absolute 
values. 

It is a fundamental fact that less 



mental effort is expended and much 
time is saved for the executive when 
the facts that he needs are presented 
to him in such a way that he may uti- 
lize the speed, accuracy and measuring 
ability of the eye to apprehend them. 
The growing popularity of charts as 
means of conveying relative values is 
evidence of this. 

The advertising man, in the design 
of his illustration, has shown a recogni- 
tion of the psychological reaction to dif- 
ferent lines but too frequently his 
tendency is to over-emphasize certain 
features rather than to present the facts 
in their true relations. 

Despite the erroneous use of charts 
bv the uninformed and the propagan- 
dist, progressive executives are begin- 
ning to realize the potential value of 
the “picture language" as a practical, 
every day tool for rapidly conveying 
the complex interrelations of numerous 
business factors. 

The banker is always interested in 
the relation of his own institution to 
those of his competitors, but he seldom 
has the time to study the tables of fig- 
ures necessary to gain a clear concep- 
tion of the trends and tendencies even 
of his own organization. Table 1, 
based upon the New York Clearing 
House statements, gives the weekly 
value of net demand deposits of Bank 
“A" and of Bank “B" during 1921. 
The size of the figures, the number of 
them and the difference in the range of 
the two series, make it difficult to gain 
any clear idea of the movement of this 
factor in one bank as compared with 
the other. The mind can retain for 
comparison only two of the figures at 
one time and even a dim view of the 
trend can only be obtained by a whole 
series of such comparisons. Close con- 
centration and mental effort are re- 
quired. Try it. The busy executive 
has little time for this sort of exercise 
as a regular activity. 
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Table 1. 

NET DEMAND DEPOSITS 



WEEK 




BANK 


BANK 


ENDING 




A 


B 


J anuary 


8 


... 270312 


465365 




15 


... 259,446 


459305 




22 


... 258328 


437,860 




29 


... 247377 


435.777 


February 


5 


... 252,765 


449320 


12 


... 245,789 


465337 




19 


... 242333 


468,848 




26 


... 242364 


476,972 


March 


5 


... 240309 


480,415 




12 


... 239,544 


488,436 




19 


... 240,661 


474,954 




26 


... 248,457 


460,918 


April 


2 


... 254374 


459329 


9 


... 252,182 


444,016 




16 


... 240,932 


436330 




23 


... 240,703 


430360 




30 


... 237,873 


426,858 


May 


7 


... 250392 


429398 


14 


... 232,851 


427,819 




21 


... 232,683 


426,528 




28 


... 235,748 


435334 


June 


4 


... 247319 


429,659 




11 


... 240,818 


430306 




18 


.... 243,638 


421396 




25 


... 228,073 


409,264 


July 


2 


... 228,701 


408,632 


9 


... 230,163 


406361 




16 


... 224,445 


397350 




23 


... 222,686 


411,995 




30 


... 229356 


410307 


August 


6 


... 232,317 


394,587 


13 


... 214,986 


390,165 




20 


... 223,199 


386,274 




27 


... 234342 


388,421 


September 


3 


... 236308 


406,107 


10 


... 234314 


394,166 




17 


... 248,630 


296,563 




24 


... 237,941 


382,697 


October 


1 


... 235,775 


383,502 




8 


... 239,760 


373,787 




15 


... 228,725 


370,480 




22 


... 251,992 


372,007 




29 


... 257313 


372391 


November 


5 


... 260,846 


377,760 




12 


... 262,553 


365330 




19 


... 253,857 


367,032 




25 


... 264341 


358,727 


December 


3 


... 259,185 


375,617 




10 


... 259397 


370389 




17 


... 268,008 


374,373 




24 


... 260,979 


381368 




31 







Figure I is a chart based on these 
figures and is constructed on the prin- 
ciple of comparability. Note the ease 
with which the general downward drift 
of Bank B data can be grasped. Note 
also the more rapid up and down move- 
ment from week to week in the case 
of Bank A. The horizontal line marked 



“N” represents the average of 
ceding six months for each ban! 
the movement of the two depo 
with reference to this average. 

Table 2, taken from the sam< 
gives the deposits in the 
branches of Bank “C” and Ba] 
Here the variations of five to t 



Table 2. 

DEPOSITS — FOREIGN BRAN CHE! 



WEEK BANK 

ENDING C 

January 8 6,802 

15 7,562 

22 9,160 

29 10,739 

February 5 10,898 

12 10,864 

19 11,735 

26 10,579 

March 5 8,581 

12 10,486 

19 10,950 

26 10,680 

April 2 11347 

9 10,460 

16 9385 

23 10330 

30 10,808 

May 7 10,923 

14 10,702 

21 11,763 

28 12,016 

June 4 11,819 

11 9,076 

18 9,980 

25 9,054 

July 2 10,073 

9 9,167 

16 9,058 

23 8,733 

30 9,021 

August 6 8,920 

13 9370 

20 9,449 

27 9,756 

September 3 11,152 

10 9360 

17 10,660 

24 11354 

October 1 11303 

8 8377 

15 10,059 

22 11,755 

29 11,786 

November 5 11,675 

12 6,752 

19 8390 

25 10386 

December 3 13,079 

10 15,400 

17 14,902 

24 11,604 

31 11,580 
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sands of dollars from week to week in 
the case of D gives the impression of 
wide relative fluctuation as compared 
with the one or two thousand dollar 
variations of C. Calculation will of 
course remove this impression but the 
trends for the two institutions as well 
as the periodic movements are more 
quickly grasped and more vividly im- 
pressed on the mind by an examination 
of figure II, showing this information 
in chart form. 

An additional graphic feature is here 
illustrated by the insertion of the dotted 
“floating average” of Bank C figures 
which shows their' general trend for 



direct comparison with the periodic line 
of Bank D. 

Comparing these two lines, note the 
similarity of the movement .for the two 
banks during the first six months and 
the upward trend in the case of C dur- 
ing the last half of the year while the 
D line drops off. 

Comparisons of this nature have a 
definite significance in the determination 
of policies. 

The wide margins of profit in banking 
operations in the past have rendered 
close scrutiny of costs unnecessary but 
increasing competition is leading the 
more progressive houses to study their 




Figure II 
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own operating expenses more fre- 
quently. 

The comparison of the expenses and 
earnings of a given department of the 
bank is often difficult to make, particu- 
larly when earnings are credited in 
widely varying amounts during succes- 
sive periods. An example of this is 
shown in table 3 , which gives the earn- 
ings and expenses of the trust depart- 
ment of a metropolitan bank during 
eleven months of 1921. 

Table 3. 



MONTH EARNINGS EXPENSES 

January $15,139 $13,547 

February 20,723 13,254 

March 29,805 13,869 

April 80,890 13,079 

May 17,809 12,300 

June 26,935 12,826 

July 21,924 12,307 

August 12,708 11,906 

September 19,096 11,468 

October 18,671 10,902 

November 23,499 10,856 

December 



For obvious reasons the actual figures 
have been disguised but without chang- 
ing the relative values. This depart- 
ment received at irregular intervals, 
fairly large sums which are credited to 
the month when received, but which in- 
volve expenses extending far into the 
future and therefore the general trends 
of earnings and expenses have more 
significance than the monthly fluctua- 
tions. 

These trends as well as the monthly 
fluctuations are pictured in the charts 
shown in figure III, technically known 
as “Z” charts from the general form 
taken by their three lines. This new 
type of chart has been quite extensively 
applied by industrial organizations to 
the visualization of many kinds of data, 
as substitutes for the periodic reports 
of operations previously presented in 
the form of tables. 

The charts of figure III give a three- 
fold presentation of earnings and ex- 
penses as shown in table 3. They each 
show three lines which indicate respec- 
tively: 

1. The monthly or periodic value. 
(Marked M.) 



Earnings 




Figure III 



2. The accumulated value of the fac- 
tor since the start of the fiscal year. 
(C.) 

3. The total value of the factor for 
the preceding twelve months. (Marked 
M. A. T. for moving annual total.) 

They have a number of valuable 
features permitting accurate cross com- 
parisons, but it will suffice here to refer 
only to the two trend lines marked 
M. A. T. 

Note that the trend line for earnings 
at the end of November is only slightly 
above the horizontal normal line “N” 
with which it coincided at the beginning 
of the year, while the trend for expense 
has been steadily upward from the be- 
ginning of the year and in November 
reaches a height fully ten per cent, 
above its position at the start. It will 
be seen, however, that expenses are 
pointing slightly downward, while earn- 
ings tend to show higher values. 

These charts are also based on the 
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Proportional Distribution of Loans 




Figure IV 



comparable principle and in practice 
are drawn on separate sheets so that 
one may be superimposed on the other 
and direct comparisons of the relative 
movements instantly obtained by hold- 
ing to the light. When so used the 
executive can see at a glance that ex- 
penses are increasing more rapidly than 
earnings in this department, a fact 
difficult to gather from the figures 
alone. 

The bank official, and occasionally the 
director who directs, wants to know 
how the loans of the bank are dis- 
tributed between bills purchased, de- 
mand loans, street loans and time loans. 
He may get this quickly for any par- 
ticular day by calling for the figures 
but if he wishes to know how they have 
been running for the past month, the 
problem of gaining a clear picture from 
the figures alone will not be so simple. 

The chart shown in figure IV, tech- 
nically known as a “river” chart, is a 
graphic means of presenting in con- 
densed form the relative proportions of 
these four classes of loans, plotted 
daily, for a metropolitan bank over a 
period of two months. Here the total 
height of the diagram always represents 
the total of the loans and the widths 
of the strips or “rivers” indicate the 
daily proportional part of the total for 
each class of loans. 

It is significant that two officials of 
this bank who constantly see the figures 
on which this chart is based, were 



greatly surprised to learn from the 
chart how small a proportion of the 
total was in the form of time loans. 
Note the practical elimination of street 
loans, the reduction of time loans and 
the increase in the proportion of bills 
purchased between the beginning and 
the end of the two-month period. 

The activity of one department of a 
bank that handles export and import 
business is pictured by the charts of 
figure V, showing respectively the de- 
posits and loans of this division during 
1920 and nine months of 1921. When 
superimposed as in actual use, these 
carry their message of relative changes 
more vividly than it is practical to 
illustrate in a printed discussion but the 
falling off of deposits from the begin- 
ning and the more rapid drop in loans 
may be clearly seen, particularly when 
it is remembered that the horizontal 
line “N” represents the normal value 
for each factor. 

Present industrial conditions, with 
practically all the commercial banks 
carrying “weak sisters,” are giving em- 
phasis to the importance of the credit 
departments. Unfortunately too few 
of them in the past have realized to 
what extent properly drawn charts may 
illuminate the balance-sheet reports of 
their customers. Some might well have 
afforded large sums for the revelations 
as to management tendencies that are 
conveyed by a few simple charts. 

An indication of the possibility of 
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visualizing facts of this nature may be 
had by reference to the charts of figure 
VI, which are based on data from 
Poor’s Manual of Industrials and are 
therefore available for public discus- 
sion. 

The two river charts show respec- 
tively the proportionate distribution of 
assets and liabilities of the Otis Eleva- 
tor Company, a manufacturing and 
contracting company, on December 31, 
for the years 1915 to 1920 inclusive, 
while the three single line charts show, 
for the same period, the relative changes 
in total assets, inventories and net earn- 
ings respectively. 

Referring to the two river charts, 
note that these divide into two very 
distinct periods. The first, covering 
the three years, 1915, 1916 and 1917, 



indicates financial retrogression by the 
widening inventory “river” and the 
even more radical expansion of notes 
payable with contraction of surplus and 
some proportional increase of accounts 
payable. 

The same charts show that in the 
second period, 1918, 1919 and 1920, 
there has been an increase in cash, a 
considerable increase in notes and ac- 
counts receivable and a very marked 
reduction of inventories, accompanied 
as shown on the chart of liabilities, by 
a retirement of bonds, increase of re- 
serves and surplus, and a wiping out of 
notes payable. 

Reference to the three line charts 
shows that the total assets have re- 
mained fairly constant over the entire 
period, but that inventories were in- 
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Proportionate Distribution of Assets 



Cash — 
Notes & Acc. Re 
L.L. Bonds etc 



Inventories — * 
Deferred Charges 



Real Estate 
Plant 
and 

Equipment 



Proportionate Distribution of Liabilities 



Accrued Tax etc.- 
Notes Payable - 
Accounts " — 

Reserves — 
Surplus Accounts 
Bonds 



Preferred Stock 



Common Stock 



“front sheet/* It is readily kept up 
date as new information is received ; 
affords a rapid bird’s-eye view of opt 
tions. 

The correct interpretation of chi 
such as here illustrated rests on 
familiarity with a few simple princi] 
which, when once acquired, gives 
extremely rapid means of apprehend 
the intricate inter-relations of busii 
facts. Many other instances of tl 
application to information for the b 
executive might be given, sucli as t 
expenses and revenues for compari 
with similar items by departments, 
number of employees, total and by 
partments, salaries, sources of incc 
numbers of depositors in diffei 
groups, etc., but those shown above 
serve to indicate the condensed fore 
which complex relations may be 
sen ted. 

With the increasing demands on 
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creasing up to the end of 1917, when a 
reversal of policy was apparently insti- 
tuted and a drastic cut in this item for 
1918 is recorded, followed by a slight 
increase the next year and a further 
drastic cut by the end of 1920. This 
handling of the inventories is reflected 
in the slight drop of total assets in 1918, 
the checking of the increase in net earn- 
ings in the same year, followed in the 
last two years by a resumption of the 
upward trend of total assets and marked 
increases in net warnings. 

Returning to the first two charts of 
this group, note that by the end of 
1917 the quick liabilities were practi- 
cally equal to quick assets, while by the 
end of 1920 these were well within the 
two-for-one ratio. 

Information in this form cannot en- 
tirely displace the data usually con- 
tained in the credit file but it does 
serve as a valuable addition to the 
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Figure VII 



time of the executive it would seem sur- 
prising that he has not more generally 
appreciated the possibility of using his 
eyes as time savers* were it not for the 
fact that the “universal language” of 
charts can be and is misused. Most 
bank officials have seen the older form 
of chart drawm to illustrate or embellish 
facts that are shown concurrently in 
some other way. The recent develop- 
ments whereby the chart is used as a 
tool for actually conveying desired in- 
formation* is less generally appreciated. 

An important element in making this 
tool effective as a time saving device is 
the fact that a whole series of charts in 
a given institution are tied together and 
made directly comparable one with 
another. This makes it unnecessary for 
the executive to “adjust his mind” as 
he goes from picture to picture. When 
so coordinated or brought into a com- 
mon focus, most of the information that 
the executive needs is conveyed by a 
glance at the lines of the diagrams with 



only an occasional reference to th< 
tabular data that accompany them. 

To illustrate this refer again to tin 
three line diagrams of figure VII 
One does not need to look at a singk 
numerical value to see the difference 
in the rates of increase and decrease 
from period to period, to note thal 
inventories increased rapidly from 191£ 
to 1916 and less rapidly the following 
year, that the rate of decrease of thij 
factor was greater in 1917 than in 1920 
The difference in the slope of the curv< 
gives this information automatically 
when the charts are properly drawn. 

As an illustration of the more com 
mon use of this “language,” consider 
figure VII, which was intended to shov 
a comparison of the trends of certaii 
operating costs of two departments o 
a bank, department “A” being mud 
larger than department “B” and havinj 
heavier expenses. The impressio] 
created by the curve is one of radica 
and violent changes in the former a 
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compared with those in department “B.” 

As a matter of fact this impression 
is erroneous. Close analysis of the fig- 
ures on which the chart is based will 
show that the relative fluctuations in 
department "B” are the greater and the 
true relations are more accurately con- 
veyed by figure VIII. 

Fully ninety per cent, of the charts 
found in the current newspapers, maga- 
zines, trade publications, government 
bulletins and many banking and indus- 
trial organizations are typified by the 
misleading chart shown in figure VII 
and it is not surprising therefore that 
the busy executive has not taken the 
time to find out the reason for the feel- 
ing of distrust that he often holds for 
charts as a means of conveying infor- 
mation. 

On the other hand a number of indus- 
trial organizations, including a large 
steel works, a prominent motion-picture 
concern, manufacturers of paper, silk, 
cork, candy, rubber and other com- 
modities are using thousands of co- 
ordinated charts as operating reports 
and are extending their application to 
every branch of their businesses. 

With speed as important as it is to 
the banker, it is only a question of time 
when he too will utilize this modern 
tool of the executive and the prediction 
is ventured that when he has once had 
experience with its application to his 
own problems he will demand of pros- 
pective borrowers that they show the 
activities of their business to him in 
graphic form. Knowing from personal 
experience the quick grasp of opera- 
tions that can be obtained by these 
methods, the credit department will 
favor the applicant who is thus in- 
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Department B 
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formed in preference to the one who 
relies on. older and slower methods. 

The key to the construction and effec- 
tive use of correct business chart 0 lies 
in the fact that the data arc all brought 
into a common focus so that the ability 
of the eye to measure lengths, angularity 
and parallelism can be utilized to con- 
vey values and relations accurately. 
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JOHN W. STALEY 
President Peoples State Bank, Detroit 



J OHN W STALEY decided v« 
be a banker, and before * 
applied for a position with 
Detroit, entering the service 01 
devotion to his work, combined 
I 8U 1 °- ceB8ive promotions, 

a vice president. He fillet* 
when he was called to th 
capacity, from which posi 
dency in January, 1919. 

During 1917-18 Mr. £* 

, of Re serve City Bank, 
Michigan Bankers 
a member of the Exccuth 
Association, a director of 
Corporation of New York a 
™° f the United States, 
direction of several local 



at he would 
lege he had 
il Bank of 
a 1892. His 
ability, won 
was elected 
nuary, 1917, 

Jn a similar 

was elected to the presL 

Staley was president of the Awnnin 
rs Aasocia^on “in d l 9 9 e 20 V -2 d l as , P r< '" ld ' nt of the 

- -—IT. Council* of\he 

a &er ??"<£'£ 

actlvfue de8 be ‘" S lntere8led "> 'he 
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How the Reserve Banks Clear by Wire 

What the Gold Settlement Fund and Telegraphic Transfers Are 
Doing for Greater Fluidity of the Nation’s Currency 

By G. Alex Hope 



P RIOR to the inauguration of the 
Federal Reserve system, a man 
in St. Louis having a bill to meet 
in the east would ordinarily buy New 
York exchange, much the same as the 
New York merchant now buys London 
exchange in the course of foreign trade. 
This eastern exchange could always be 
had from his banker, to be sure, but 
there were often disadvantages in buy- 
ing it, at times serious enough to affect 
not only the mid-continent firms, but, in 
certain seasons, the eastern ones as 
well. The trouble, in brief, was that 
domestic exchange, being governed by 
many of the rules of foreign exchange, 
registered the ebb and flow' of business 
currents; it fluctuated, it was bought 
and sold, it reached its destination too 
slowly for the demands of business. 

Furthermore, someone had to pay for 
a needless and very expensive operation 
in connection with the conduct of the 
system, namely the shipment of gold or 
currency to different parts of the coun- 
try in order to settle balances. Some 
of this “float” could be eliminated, but 
the seasonal swing was there to stay. 
There was no way of preventing the 
westward movement after harvest time, 
nor to keep the money from gradually 
flowing back to the east as goods were 
paid for during the winter months. 

In addition to contending with the 
hazards incident to shipment, money in 
transit had to be insured, and there was 
a distinct loss because of the unpro- 
ductivity of funds while in transit. 

ESTABLISHMENT AND EARLY GROWTH OF 
THE GOLD SETTLEMENT FUND 

The Federal Reserve Board, how- 
ever, very early saw the necessity for 
relief. Less than a year after the 
Banks* began business steps were 



• The word “Bank,” wherever used in this ar- 
ticle, denotes a Federal Reserve Bank. 

8 



taken by the Board to “exercise the 
functions of a clearing house for such 
Federal Reserve Banks” as provided in 
Section 16 of the Act. This passage 
stipulated that each bank should make 
frequent clearings, through a common 
fund, of all debits and credits that ac- 
crued on other banks. To this end the 
Board directed that “each Federal Re- 
serve Bank * * * forward to the 

Treasury or the nearest subtreasury 
* * * $1,000,000 in gold * * * 

and in addition an amount at least equal 
to its net indebtedness * * * to 

all Federal Reserve Banks.” The re- 
quired deposits, aggregating approxi- 
mately $18,000,000 constituted a work- 
ing basis and served for initial opera- 
tions. 

When the Treasury Department re- 
ceived word of the arrival of the 
deposits at various subtreasuries, the 
Treasurer of the United States issued 

f old certificates in the denomination of 
10,000 “payable to the order of the 
Federal Reserve Board.” As this made 
it unnecessary for the gold to be shipped 
to Washington, the gold certificates 
issued by the Treasurer were lodged in 
a vault in the Treasury under custody 
of settling agents of the Board. Plans 
were complete when arrangements had 
been made to have the transfer of funds 
from the credit of one bank to another 
effected by book entries and without 
any actual movement of the funds. 
For this purpose a special department 
was organized and settlement clerks 
secured. 

With everything in readiness, the 
Board set May 27, 1915, as the date 
for the first weekly settlement. At the 
close of business on the previous day 
each bank had telegraphed the Board 
the amounts which had accrued “due 
to” each of the other banks ; the Board, 
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after making the necessary entries, 
wired back the amounts “due from” 
each of the other banks and the net 
debit or credit resulting from the trans- 
action. The settlement was complete 
when corresponding entries were made 
on the books of the banks. 

In order that we may see just how 
the plan works let us take the case of 
a Dallas retailer who pays his New 
York wholesaler by check for $20,000. 
The New York merchant deposits, in 
his local bank, this check that has been 
drawn upon a Dallas bank. Formerly 
the check would be sent to Dallas 
where, on arrival, it would be charged 
to the account of the man who drew it, 
and his bank would mail the New York 
bank a New York check in payment. 
The $20,000 would really not be avail- 
able to the merchant at his New York 
bank until the second check arrived 
from Dallas, at least six and probably 
seven days after the wholesaler had 
deposited the original. 

With the present transferring system, 
the time of transaction is cut in half, 
because the slower method of remitting 
by mail has been supplanted by the use 
of the Gold Settlement Fund. The 
member bank in New York now takes 
advantage of the Federal Reserve clear- 
ing and collection system and the check 
goes to the Dallas bank, upon which it 
is drawn, via the New York and Dallas 
Federal Reserve Banks and is charged 
as before. Then the Dallas member 
bank, upon which the check is drawn, 
makes payment at the Dallas Federal 
Reserve Bank. The same day the 
funds are transferred by wire through 
the Gold Settlement Fund to the New 
York Reserve Bank, which in turn 
settles immediately with the bank that 
had presented the check for collection. 

With the gradual growth of the sys- 
tem in membership and clearings the 
Board has found occasion from time to 
time to increase the size of the fund 
until on December 22, 1921, it amounted 
to $551,547,000. These increases were 
effected by the Federal Reserve Board 
directing the several banks to make ad- 
ditional deposits with the Treasurer as 
before, each bank keeping its portion 
of the fund commensurate with the 



transactions it was making throu. 

Although it might seem, at first 
that the deposits of such large 
wrought a hardship on the banks 
were several factors causing ju 
opposite to occur. The funds st 
to the credit of a bank on the be 
the Gold Settlement Fund counte 
part of that bank’s legal reserve, 
money could not have been in circ 
anyhow. Then the growth c 
banks, too, had been accompanie 
very considerable increase in res 
so it was necessary that the fun 
pace with the growth of the ba 
order to perform its functions pr 
Lastly, the Board found that thei 
several other uses to which such 
could be put and soon took st 
develop them. 

DEVELOPMENTS INAUGURATED 
INCREASE EFFECTIVENESS 

Before we turn to these, he 
there is another and vitally im] 
phase to be considered, the devel 
of which was taking place conte 
neously with the growth of th< 
It was the evolution of the p 
weekly clearings via commercia 
to that of daily clearings over 
wires reaching every bank a 
branches. 

When the telegraphic transfer 
was inaugurated in 1915 the ban 
sessed no wire service at all. 1 
as the possibilities of the sche 
veloped, however, steps were ti 
provide such a service and by - 
1918, a private wire system con 
all banks and branches was re* 
operation, so on that date a ] 
daily settlements was begun. 

As originally operated each 
Reserve Bank telegraphed the 
by 10 a. m., eastern time, the res 
amounts credited to other Fede 
serve Banks on the previous day. 
receipt of the telegrams by the 
clearing was made by book entr: 
within one hour each Federal 1 
Bank was advised of the ami 
credits for its account from th 
Federal Reserve Banks and alsc 
net debit or credit to its gold set 
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account on the books of the Board. 
This necessitated the annoying delay of 
waiting till about noon of each succeed- 
ing business day to close the books of 
the banks for the previous day’s busi- 
ness, a feature of the service that led 
to some dissatisfaction because banks 
were doing business each morning with- 
out knowing their working reserve. 

The change in time of reporting 
balances adopted March 1, 1920, 

brought the plan of operation down to 
its present form. The hour at which 
the banks telegraph the Board was fixed 
as immediately following the close of 
business or as soon thereafter as books 
could be totaled. On receipt of the 
telegrams the Board’s settlement clerks 
made entries as before and early on the 
morning of the following business day 
wired each bank its net debit or credit 
and its balance, the figures reaching 
the banks so that books could be closed 
before the banks opened for business. 

In the meantime a supplementary 
service was introduced, direct settle- 
ment by branches. The method of 
branch bank settlement is exactly 
similar to that of the parent banks, ex- 
cept that since branches maintain no 
accounts with the fund the debit or 
credit is adjusted through the account 
of the parent bank and included in the 
daily report to each bank. This service 
has already been extended to sixteen* 
of the twenty-threef branches and 
a seventeenth, the Buffalo branch 
of the New York Bank, transacts a part 
of its transfer business without relaying 
through the parent bank. 

The Gold Settlement Fund and the 
private wire system have been made use 
of in establishing another new and valu- 
able service to the commercial and 
banking interests of the country. This 
service, the cost of which is borne by 
the banks, provides for the immediate 
transfer of funds by telegraph at par. 
It is available to individuals or firms, 
to member banks, and is, of course, used 



• The branches settling 1 direct are located at: 
Baltimore, Denver, Detroit, El Paso, Helena, 
Houston, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Memphis, New Orleans, Omaha, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle and Spokane. 

t Besides the twenty-three branches there is 
one agency located at Savannah. 



by the Federal Reserve Banks them- 
selves for inter-bank transfers. 

To consider the first case, that of an 
individual or firm transferring money 
to another, let us review the example of 
the Dallas retailer who has a bill for 
$20,000 to meet in New York. Sup- 
pose his wholesaler cannot wait for & 
check to be transmitted through the 
mails — he must have his money at once. 
The retailer’s Dallas bank would, at 
his request, charge his account with the 
amount to be transferred, at the same 
time directing the Dallas Federal Re- 
serve Bank to wire $20,000 to the New 
York wholesaler. The message is sent 
to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, who places it to the credit of 
the New York wholesaler in his own 
bank. Next the Dallas member bank 
is charged $20,000 on the books of the 
Dallas Federal Reserve Bank and the 
same amount in the Gold Settlement 
Fund passes from the ownership of the 
Dallas to the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank and the transaction is com- 
plete. 

Transfers for member banks may be 
of several different varieties, the tech- 
nique of transferring the funds being 
essentially the same as in the case 
just outlined.* These transfers are 
usually to correspondent banks and 
may be of the following kinds: (1) 

member banks transferring funds to 
correspondents in Federal Reserve 
Bank or branch cities; (2) transfers to 
the credit of correspondents not situ- 
ated in such cities, but who have ac- 
counts with a Federal Reserve Bank; 
(3) transfers to the credit of banks in 
Federal Reserve Bank or branch cities 
for account of correspondents not situ- 
ated in any of these cities; and (4) 
member banks may request correspond- 
ents to deposit funds with other Federal 
Reserve Banks (or their branches) for 
transfer to the member’s account with 
their own Federal Reserve Bank (or 
its branches). 

As a typical example of this last case 
let us take the member bank in Louis- 



* $2500 has been made the minimum amount 
for a telegraphic transfer for Individuals or 
Arms, but no minimum has been fixed for trans- 
fers by a bank to or from its own account. 
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ville, Ky., who desires to transfer funds 
on deposit with a correspondent in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to its credit with the 
Louisville branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. It would instruct 
its Cincinnati correspondent to deposit 
the funds with the Cincinnati branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the credit of, and telegraph 
advice to, the Louisville branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis for 
its account. 

In the case of member banks no 
charges are made for any of these serv- 
ices, provided the member bank makes 
no transfer charge to its correspondent. 
In addition, the Federal Reserve Banks 
.may advise members by prepaid tele- 
gram of the arrival of transfers, pro- 
vided any advantage over mail advice 
will accrue. In the case of individuals 
.or firms the service is likewise free, 
provided the member bank makes no 
♦transfer charge to its customers. 

It is necessary, of course, in all these 
ceases, that deposits of funds with Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks or their branches, 
to be available for telegraphic transfer, 
must be in exchange acceptable to and 
immediately available with the Federal 
Reserve Bank or branch with which the 
.deposit is made.* 

ADVANTAGES OF THE 8YSTEM 

The government, the member banks 
-and the public have all profited im- 
menselv from this system, and the 
public will secure even greater benefits 
when its worth is more fully understood 
and appreciated by them. W hile the 
scope of the system was still very 
limited and settlements were being made 
but once a week, it is interesting to note 
that its beneficial effects had been very 
noticeable, even as early as the seasonal 
movement of funds that followed closely 
upon its installation. The unusually 
heavy demand for money in western 
crop-raising centers in the fall of 1915 
served, not only to demonstrate the 
benefits of the system as it then existed, 
but to point conclusively to its greater 
usefulness upon fuller growth and util- 
ization. Although the great release of 
reserves under the Act provided an un- 



usual “ease” of money in the entire 
country, this general “ease” would not 
of itself have solved the difficulty of 
crop moving, or have met the regularly 
recurring currency requirements of the 
various sections of the country. This 
favorable result was due, however, in 
large measure, to the operation of the 
wire clearance system, which made 
money immediately available wherever 
it was needed most. 

The scheme of “par clearance” had 
already done much to alleviate one of 
the costly evils of American banking, 
namely the circuitous routing of checks. 

At least the plan eliminated a large 
part of the “float” that member banks 
liad been forced to carry. Daily tele- 
graphic settlements performed a some- 
what similar service for the Federal 
Reserve Banks and their branches, 
eliminating the “float” which had pre- 
viously been carried on account of pay- 
ments received by correspondent Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks one day in advance 
of payment through the Gold Settlement 
Fund. 

But that is not its outstanding advan- 
tage, even to the banks. Aside from 
the mere clerical work it has saved, it 
has been of advantage in enabling banks 
to keep reserves up to the minimum at 
times when there have been heavy de- 
mands for money at one particular 
bank. A bank that is temporarily 
pressed for funds, by rediscounting 
through another bank, gets advantage 
of the funds thus made available in just 
about half the time it might otherwise. 
This has the effect of distributing the 
burden on several banks with ease and 
rapidity. 

There can be no question as to the 
advisability of member banks partici- 
pating as fully as possible in the advan- 
tages the Gold Settlement Fund offers, 
since they derive benefits somewhat 
analagous to those the Federal Reserve 
Banks themselves enjoy. Every banker 
concedes these self-evident advantages. 

The fund also offers notable advan- 



• Banks have also made time ••deadlines.** 
after which no transfer will be undertaken until 
the following business day. These vary ac- 
cording to district and whether they go to par- 
ent or branch bank. 
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tages to business men, par wire trans- 
fers making their capital available in 
any part of the country on a moment’s 
notice — an important service which is 
only now being fully utilized by those 
who could profitably use it. 

Certainly it cannot be said, as some 
have maintained, that the granting of 
such a free service benefits any one 
class of people. Instead, it is available 
to all, and if it is not used by an 
individual directly, one often secures its 
advantages indirectly, for it enables 
capital to be moved in such a way as to 
enhance the purchasing powers of the 
buyer. It is even maintained by some 
that wire transfers at par have been 
distinct business stimuli, since the 
ability to move capital at a moment’s 
notice to the places where it is needed 
has made possible sales that would not 
otherwise have been consummated. 

The transactions made through the 
fund during the war are typical of the 
advantages it offers in expediting fiscal 
agency operations.* At the time of 
the great volume of settlements occa- 
sioned by the issuance of certificates of 
indebtedness in anticipation of Liberty 
Loans, the fund was used to simplify 
the task of making enormous clearings. 
The settlement of April 12, 1917, for 
the week following the declaration of 
war, showed $293,506,000 liquidated 
for the government, while transfers be- 
tween Federal Reserve Banks during 
the week amounted to $1,622,000, a 
combined total of $295,128,000, by far 
the largest amount handled to that date. 

Later, when payments for Liberty 
Loans began to come in, new records in 
clearings were made, the fund handling 
this great volume of business with un- 
precedented rapidity. It was then that 
great sums of government money were 
transferred “over the wires’’ from 
points where they had been collected to 



• It was regarded as so successful at that 
time that the possibility of establishing an 
international gold fund and thus avoiding ship- 
ments from one country to another In settle- 
ment of ordinary commercial balances was sug- 
gested. Under the plan proposed, each country 
would deposit its proper proportion of gold, 
and settlements would be effected somewhat as 
in the United States. The saving Incident to 
Insurance, abrasion, interest and transportation 
charges would be very considerable. It Is reco- 
ognized at present, however, that the plan Is 
impossible until the European countries return 
to a gold standard. 



the places where disbursements had to 
be made, the time consumed in transfers 
being measured in minutes instead of 
days. 

The surprisingly low cost of main- 
taining the service is another of its 
striking advantages. During the first 
seven months of its operation about a 
billion dollars were cleared at the negli- 
gible expense of $1,000. During the 
year 1916 the total expense was $1,- 
343.37, and even though the cost was 
approximately $370,000 in 1920, in- 
cluding all incidental expenses of 
operation, the normal domestic exchange 
charge of 10 cents per $100, if gener- 
ally imposed, would have involved an 
expense to the Treasury and the com- 
merce of the country of $92,625,000. 

ADEQUACY OF THE FUND FOR FUTURE 
OPERATIONS 

This brings us to the point of inquir- 
ing just what volume of business has 
been transacted through the fund, and 
then to judge from these operations its 
adequacy or inadequacy in emergencies 
that might arise. All the evidence is 
favorable to the affirmative. Although 
it was predicted that “all the gold in 
the country would have to be locked in 
the subtreasuries to make the fund 
adequate,” the prediction has proved 
only a bad guess. In spite of sharp 
fluctuations in money movements at 
times, the fund has been large enough to 
care for all of them with a net change 
in ownership of gold of only 5.4 per 
cent, in almost seven years of operation. 

The figures for clearings and trans- 
fers which follow are also indicative of 
the ability of the fund to handle future 
business without necessitating the use 
of any appreciable portion of our gold 
supply. 

Average Weekly Volume of Clearings 
and Transfers: 



1915 $ 31 , 898,000 

1916 106 , 492,000 

1917 522 . 206,000 

1918 1 , 015399,500 

1919 1 , 422 , 774,000 

1920 1 , 793 , 584,000 



These figures represent an annual 
turnover in the fund amounting to 226 
times its actual size, yet at the peak 
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of settlements, when the figures ran 
over $300,000,000 a day, the fund was 
serving the purpose of effecting these 
enormous settlements without a sign of 
"overload.” 

This shows that such a plan is en- 
tirely compatible with the Federal Re- 
serve System and that this fund itself 
is not only adequate in principle, but 
can be expanded to meet almost any 
demands that might be made upon it. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The continued success of these opera- 
tions has made costly shipments of 



money to different parts of the country 
and the closely following refluency for- 
ever obsolete. But the fund has done 
more than save these losses. It has 
turned them into assets. Its operations 
have meant the inauguration of a serv- 
ice that brings the districts into closer 
contact with each other, the Federal j 
Reserve Banks into closer touch with t 
the members, and it enables the members 
to render a new and important service 
to their depositors. In brief, it has 
been the principal factor in securing a 
complete fluidity of funds throughout 
the entire country. 
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Building Up the Unprofitable Account 

How Some Bankers Have Met This Delicate Situation 

By S. Reid Warren 



W ITH fully one-third of indi- 
vidual bank accounts kept 
continually at too low ebb to 
be profitable, all bankers face an ever 
present problem, complicated by the 
fact that to ask a depositor to increase 
his balance is likely to cause offense. 

But many bankers have proved it 
possible to build up unprofitable ac- 
counts to a paving level without offend- 
ing; in fact, at the same time increasing 
good will. I recall at least one instance 
where a depositor, in response to a 
letter on this subject, called up his 
bank and thanked the cashier for bring- 
ing the matter to his attention. 

TWO AVENUES OF INCREASED PATRONAGE 

Those who have given careful thought 
and study to this problem realize there 
are two directions in which effort may 
be exerted to convert the unprofitable 
depositor into a paying one. First, 
encourage him to build up his deposits; 
second, induce him to patronize other 
departments, so that w’hat might be lost 
in handling his deposit account can b$ 
made up from his patronage of other 
branches of the bank's service. 



The reason a depositor grows indif- 
ferent about his bank balance is because 
he is not thoroughly "sold” on the ad- 
vantages of favorable banking contact. 
Even though he was "sold” on the 
proposition when he first opened his 
account, he has not been kept sold. 

WHY DEPOSITORS BACKSLIDE 

This is the banker's own fault, but 
all too few bankers seem to realize it, 
or to awake to the necessity for con- 
tinued education of depositors on the 
benefits of the various ramifications of 
banking service. They may be ever so 
diligent and persistent in following up 
new prospects, but present customers 
are seldom put on the mailing list for 
continuous educational propaganda. 

Bankers whose customers have the 
best average balances are those who 
studiously cultivate present customers 
as well as seeking new ones. A bank's 
business is bound to grow one-sided, 
with a disproportionate share of low- 
balanced accounts, if it steadily adds 
"baby” accounts and fails to nonrcsh 
them into maturity. 
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SPECIFIC ATTENTION TO THE LOW- 
BALANCE DEPOSITOR 

But we are particularly concerned, 
at this writing, with the banker who 
already has the problem on his hands. 
How can he solve it without creating 
a new one in the shape of disgruntled 
customers ? 

Some have found an effective means 
in the habit of sending a letter with the 
periodical statement, using the state- 
ment as an excuse for the letter, in 
which attention is diplomatically direct- 
ed to the advancement shown in the 
statement, and its relation to the indi- 
vidual financial advancement of its 
depositors. 

This is best illustrated by a specimen 
letter of this character as follows: 

To Our Depositors: 

In directing attention to the accompany- 
ing statement, we wish to thank our patrons, 
who have made possible the fine showing 
reflected therein. 

Increase in total deposits indicates both 
a larger number of depositors and larger 
individual deposits in many, many cases. 

Those whose deposits have increased, we 
congratulate on their growing apprecia- 
tion of banking service. And to those who 
have not thus fully utilized the bank’s facili- 
ties, we offer the example of thousands who 
have forged their way to greater financial 
security through this means. 

To a greater extent than, perhaps, any 
other business institution, the welfare of 
all patrons of a bank is mutual. As each 
more fully realizes this, he or she and all 
others benefit. 

Use this, your bank, as an instrument in 
making substantial financial progress. 
Cordially yours, 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
John H. Greene, 

Cashier. 

Statement periods, however, are not 
frequent enough to deliver all the edu- 
cational effort needed to convert the 
very indifferent depositor. Hence 
bankers who want to make a thorough 
job of building up the low-balance 
account go at it systematically, mailing 
out letters or printed matter each 
month. 

These, of course, do not refer directly 
to low balances, which might cause of- 
fense, but through suggestion arouse 
interest in accumulating a larger reserve 



and also educate the depositor in a 
larger use of bank account, thus auto- 
matically creating need for a larger 
working balance. 

SHOW HIM HOW TO USE HIS BANK 
ACCOUNT 

The nature of an account of course 
determines the theme of the educational 
treatment. A business man’s account 
would require different attention from 
that of the housewife. But in a gen- 
eral way many arguments apply to all. 

For example, some bankers set forth 
the benefits — both to depositor and the 
community — in paying all obligations 
by check and keeping a minimum of cash 
around the home or on the person. A 
whole year’s campaign is readily built 
on this one feature. Just now, when 
robberies and hold-ups are so widely 
prevalent, this argument has specially 
strong force. 

Some of the points brought out in 
such a campaign are: Convenience of 
paying by check; safety of funds when 
disbursements are made by check; auto- 
matic receipt provided in the cancelled 
check; better impression made by pay- 
ing with checks; handier to mail check 
than to call in person with cash ; advan- 
tage of recorded financial transactions 
when a review of recapitulation is 
necessary; necessity for records when 
income tax reports are due, etc., etc. 



HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS 



A mighty interesting series of letters 
or folders, or a booklet, can be built 
up on the relation of a bank account 
to the now popular budget system of 



household finance.* 

The necessary accumulations ot the 
weekly or monthly budget items are 
properly taken care of by a checking 
account, which serves as a record of 
accumulations and expenditures through 
the stub memoranda of deposits and 
checks issued. 

It might be suggested that the backs 
of check-stubs could serve as a place to 
note the budget items and amounts 
covered by each deposit, thus making 
the check book a complete household 
budget record. 
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SUGGEST REASONS FOR ACCUMULATING 
FUNDS 

Keeping constantly before the de- 
positor sound reasons for accumulating 
funds excites new and firmer interest 
in the bank account as a really useful 
tool in carving out a successful financial 
career. 

For example, the Christmas Fund. 
This is generally urged as a special 
savings fund account separate from any 
other account or accumulation ; but 
many an unprofitable checking account 
might show a healthy average balance 
if the possessor were educated to use 
it as a place to accumulate for a definite 
purpose as well as an active depository 
of currently expended funds. 

Similarly can other savings purposes 
be suggested to the low-balance deposi- 
tor; such as birthdays of relatives and 
friends when gift money must be avail- 
able; graduation and engagement gifts, 
weddings, etc. — emergency funds as it 
were. 

Just think what an inexhaustible 
store of ideas there are on which a 
series of messages on bank service can 
be built up on these and other reasons 
for a growing checking balance instead 
of a stationary one! 

INTERE8T CREDITS 

Interest on balances above the re- 
quired minimum constitutes another 



argument in favor of keeping up a 
healthy balance. Whenever a book is 
balanced, therefore, showing no interest 
credit, a diplomatic note on the subject 
will have good effect. 

Many banks, by the way, have a 
printed form for notifying of a charge 
for service when the balance runs below 
a certain minimum. A printed notice 
of this kind defeats its own purpose by 
creating the impression that low bal- 
ances are quite the rule instead of the 
exception — else why print up notices in 
quantity ? 

A multigraphed notice, carefully filled 
in — to all appearances a specially dic- 
tated letter— is recommended for the 
psychological effect. To maintain the 
impression of individuality, new forms 
should be prepared frequently, so that 
no depositor will get the same letter 
twice. With all such notices, printed 
matter should be enclosed advertising 
other phases of the bank’s services. 

A volume could be written on the 
subject of building up low balances to 
a profitable level. Hence this brief 
article is intended to be only suggestive. 
But even this topical treatment shows 
how numerous are the ways of inducing 
a more active use of the bank account 
and will, it is hoped, open new avenues 
of thought in this connection to the 
banker who is faced by a long array of 
low-balance customers. 



JT is our duty so to direct the foreign relations of our 
country that the power of public opinion shall he for 

peace. — EL1HU ROOT, ex-Secretary of State . 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 



The Bankers Magazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. In case the question is 

not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or one which has been 

answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 

they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 

enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, The Bankers Magazine, 253 Broadway, New 
York. — Editor. 



* CORRECTION: In the March issue, on 
page 571, in answer to the question, “How 
do you consider fixed charges such as inter- 
est on bonded debt, etc.,” the words “quick 
asset” were used in the first sentence oi the 
third paragraph instead of “quick liability.” 
This error is called to the attention of the 
readers so that it may be changed in case 
back numbers of the Credit Problems are 
being saved for further reference. 

QUESTION: (a) I should appre- 

ciate your informing me what the editor 
meant when he used the words ‘‘work- 
ing capital” in a recent problem. I 
assume that he referred to the differ- 
ence between quick assets and quick lia- 
bilities, and should be glad to hear from 
you in regard to this matter. — R. H. M. 

(b) It is not quite clear in my mind 
what you mean by “working capital.” 
In analyzing a credit statement, how 
can you arrive at the proper working 
capital on which to base accommoda- 
tion? Suppose a man goes into the 
plumbing business, has cash of $10,000, 
fixes up a place with fixtures costing 
$2000 and buys $6000 worth of mer- 
chandise. This would leave him $2000 
in cash. What would you consider the 
working capital on which a loan should 
be granted? I have labored under the 
impression that by working capital we 
mean the net worth of the person or cor- 
poration, less the amount of fixed as- 
sets. Will you please explain more 
fully? — A. K. 

ANSWER: The working capital of any 
business is generally considered to be the 
difference between the current assets and 
the current liabilities, or, in other words, 
it is the net current assets. Or, as A. K. 
has suggested, it is the net worth minus 
the slow assets, providing, of course, that 
there are no bond issues or deferred liabili- 
ties. There is, however, a shade of differ- 
ence between the working capital of a con- 



cern and its net current assets, based upon 
whether one is viewing the proposition as 
that of a going concern or considering the 
risk from the viewpoint of a creditor In 
case of liquidation. The working capital, 
as well as the net current assets, therefore, 
will depend largely on the character of the 
assets under consideration. 

When analyzing a credit risk on the basis 
of a going proposition, and that is prac- 
tically the only kind of a risk in which a 
commercial bank is interested, current as- 
sets are generally believed to be those which 
will be turned into cash in the usual course 
of business within a stipulated time. Such 
assets include cash, receivables, merchan- 
dise and possibly Liberty oonds, and are 
used or come about in the actual turnover 
of the business. Raw material is purchased 
and made up into the finished product, and 
when sold, receivables and cash take its 
place. A bank loan is made in anticipation 
of the proceeds of current business transac- 
tions, and to assist the concern in handling 
its seasonal or current business. 

Actual working capital, therefore, is based 
upon actual current assets used in the turn- 
over of the business. In this connection it 
is of great importance to have a knowledge 
of the quality and character of these assets. 
There is the possibility that the merchan- 
dise is out of style or not readily salable. 
Then again many of the receivables may be 
past due and the possibility of ultimate col- 
lection doubtful. Also, there is a certain 
relationship between the various items, and 
none of them should be excessively large 
or small. If, for example, ninety per cent, 
of the current assets of a company were 
tied up in merchandise, and the cash item 
extremely low, we could hardly say that the 
concern had a good working capital, even 
though the current ratio from the technical 
standpoint was satisfactory. Then again, if 
nearly all of the current assets were com- 
posed of receivables, and collections were 
at all slow, the proposition could hardly be 
considered to be in a good liquid condition. 
Generally speaking, a statement is issued at 
the season when the business is in its most 
liquid position, and in normal times the 
inventory would be at its low point for the 
year with a goodly amount of receivables 
and cash in evidence. The banker must. 
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however, be acquainted with the type of 
business in question and have a fairly good 
idea of what condition of affairs should 
be expected at a certain season, and then 
judge the statement accordingly. 

When considering the net current assets 
of a concern, there are sometimes certain 
items, which, although not actually used in 
the turnover of the business, are neverthe- 
less quick in nature and could be readily 
liquidated or borrowed against. Such items 
include high grade stocks and bonds enjoy- 
ing an active market, the cash surrender 
value of life insurance policies on partners 
or officers payable to the business and sim- 
ilar assets. There seems to be a difference 
of opinion among bankers as to whether such 
items should be treated as current or slow, 
although in a majority of cases they are 
included in the latter. If, however, they 
are being borrowed against, and the liabil- 
ity treated as quick, there is no question 
but that they should be included with the 
current assets. Some commercial concerns, 
for one reason or another, have placed a 
fairly large proportion of their assets in 
active securities, and where this investment 
remains substantially the same from year 
to year, it can be seen that these securities 
are not being used as a part of the com- 
pany's active working capital. In other 
words, they are not actively assisting in the 
annual turnover of the business. Neverthe- 
less, they could be readily converted into 
cash at any time and in such form would be 
the most current of all assets. As another 
example, the copper rollers used in the 
printing and engraving business are really 
a part of the fixtures and are not consid- 
ered a part of the active working capital. 
But, in case of liquidation, these rollers 
could be sold at approximately the current 
rate per pound for copper metal and could 
thus easily be converted into cash. Thus 
there is a certain difference between active 
working capital and actual net current as- 
sets. 

Although it is not the function of a bank 
to loan a concern which is contemplating 
early liquidation, most risks being on the 
basis of a going proposition, it is, of course, 
well to consider what the assets would bring 
in the event of liquidation. This thought 
should, therefore, De borne in mind when 
classifying the various assets in a state- 
ment. And it is, of course, possible that 
a bank might be called on to make a special 
kind of a loan — one in anticipation of the 
proceeds from the sale of assets. In such a 
case the banker would wish to protect him- 
self in every possible way, so that first 
claim could be had on certain assets or cash. 
Such a proposition would have to be based 
strictly upon its own merits, with full pro- 
tection in evidence. 

As another example of a special transac- 
tion, a concern might be going to sell a 
bond issue two or three months hence, and 
in the meantime need some money, which 



would be repaid when the bonds were sold. 

In such a case, it would be necessary for 
the bank to know whether it would be pos- 
sible for the company to actually sell the 
bonds, or if it had a definite commitment 
with a responsible investment banking house 
for their disposal. 

The foregoing are merely some sugges- 
tions of special transactions which might 
occur, but as previously stated nearly all 
bank loans are made for the purpose of 
financing current or seasonal business trans- 
actions of commercial concerns doing a reg- 
ular business, and are not made from the 
viewpoint of receiving payment through the 
sale of assets or the liquidation of the busi- 
ness. 

Referring to the problem suggested by 
A. K., that of a retail plumbing business, 
the working capital would be composed of 
the merchandise and cash, or a total of 
$8000, there being no indebtedness. With- 
out further particulars, however, it would 
be impossible to state as to what bank ac- 
commodation might be granted in proportion 
to this amount of working capital. Although 
a financial statement is necessarily essential 
in passing upon any risk, the major con- 
siderations are the elements of integrity, 
ability and experience of the management 
In other words, a statement is no better 
than the man who makes it. No one cm, 
therefore, make a set rule regarding the 
loaning of money. All of the above points 
must be taken into consideration and the 
banker must also know something as to the 
commercial opportunity for the business, 
competition and prospects for success. He 
should also inquire into the reasons for bor- 
rowing the money and be acquainted with 
the seasonal activity of the business. Gen 1 
eral conditions likewise having a bearing 
upon the desirability of the risk, and then 
again the matter of location brings about 
varying and different requirements. 

It can thus be understood that where one 
person with a so-called working capital of 
$8000 might be entitled to liberal accom- 
modation, another party of like means might 
be worthy of but little or no credit. The 
bank officer must, therefore, have the abil- 
ity to judge between the good and the bad, 
and in so doing will be guided by experi- 
ence, keen insight into human nature, care- 
ful analysis of figures and common sense. 

QUESTION : In analyzing a state- 
ment where certain so-called quick as- 
sets are pledged, should these still be 
considered quick assets and the offset- 
ting indebtedness carried as a current 
liability? Explain with examples o£ 
various assets. — H. Y. 

ANSWER: Yes, even though assets are 
pledged, the full amount of both the as- 
sets and the offsetting liabilities are Car- 
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ried as quick (current) on both sides of 
the statement. As first thought this may 
seem rather out of place, as hypothecated 
current assets are, of course, of a quick 
nature only to the person to whom they 
have been pledged. However, if they were 
carried as slow, the corresponding liability 
would no doubt be carried as slow also, and 
this would not represent a true condition 
of affairs. More important still, where cer- 
tain current assets are pledged, such as 
Liberty bonds for example, and only the 
net amount or unpledged bonds included 
with the assets ana the offsetting liability 
not shown, the resulting current ratio is 
more favorable than otherwise. In fact, 
the addition of a like amount of current 
assets and debt to a statement always low- 
ers the ratio. It is therefore necessary, from 
the banker’s standpoint, to carry the full 
amount of both as quick, with a specific 
notation made on the statement as to the 
amount that has been pledged. 

An example of pledged assets occurs in 
the case of accounts receivable. Bankers as 
a general rule do not look upon this prac- 
tice with favor, although the chief criticism 
possibly comes from the secrecy often main- 
tained (that is, the concealing of the fact 
that part of the accounts have been pledged) 
rather than the simple fact that part of the 
assets have been used as collateral for a 
loan. It sometimes happens that clients 
who have pledged part of their accounts de- 
sire their auditors to show merely the net 
amount of receivables on the statement, 
making no mention of the amount that has 
been assigned. This is wrong, practically 
amounting to falsification of statement, and 
a reputable accountant will not accede to 
such a demand. Where books are not aud- 
ited and it is necessary to depend on the 
borrower’s own figures, it is very essential 
for the banker to he sure that the moral 
risk is good; otherwise, it may be possible 
that assets are being pledged and the mat- 
ter is never brought to the banker’s at- 
tention. 

The pledging of assets must not be con- 
fused with the custom employed by many 
representative business houses of discount- 
ing notes receivable. In the latter case the 
title passes to the person or bank discount- 
ing the notes, and no direct liability is in- 
curred. A contingent liability is created, 
however, which should be mentioned at the 
foot of the statement. As this subject was 
covered quite fully in the March issue, »t 
will not be necessary to go into detail at 
this time. 

Another case of pledged assets occurs 
when a company borrows from its bank 
against a warehouse receipt representing 
merchandise. In this instance, the full 
amount of the merchandise should be shown 
on the statement as an asset, but mention 
should be made that a certain portion has 
been pledged, and the liability should be set 



up on the liability side. It is, of course, 
obvious that, although certain assets are 
pledged, they still remain the property of 
the person pledging them and must be re- 
turned when the liability is paid. 




Paying Employees by Check 

TN a letter recently addressed to the 
^ Commissioner of Police, Hon. John 
F. Hylan has proposed that wherever 
feasible merchants and business men 
make payment of employees by check 
instead of cash. The Mayor says: 

Would it not be a good plan to call the 
attention of the merchants and business 
men in this city to the advisability of paying 
the salaries of their employees by check in- 
stead of cash where such a plan would be 
feasible? 

The greater part of the employees in the 
city service are paid by check. In every 
instance where this method of payment has 
supplanted the cash payroll, the satisfaction 
has been general. In the case of certain 
employees, particularly per diem workers, 
where cash payments still prevail, guards 
always accompany the paymaster. 

The experience of the city with check 
payrolls as a means of more prudent guard- 
ianship of money prompts the suggestion of 
this method of payment to all business 
houses which periodically draw large sums 
of money from banks to meet payrolls. 

Business men appreciate that it is not 
humanly possible for the police to know or 
to watch the movements of every messenger 
carrying cash payrolls in the five boroughs 
of this city, although where special protec- 
tion has been sought it has always been 
promptly extended by the police. 

Through various channels, professional 
thieves get information as to the location of 
large sums of money withdrawn from banks 
for payroll purposes. When they also learn 
that an unguarded stenographer or office 
employee is entrusted with this money, a 
strong temptation to rob is offered to the 
criminal element. The determination to se- 
cure this money leads to the adoption of the 
most desperate measures when hold-ups are 
staged. 

The suggestion to business men that they 
remove one source of temptation to bandits 
by the substitution of check payrolls, where 
practicable, for cash payments, is offered in 
the interest of the protection of the busi- 
ness houses as well as crime prevention. 
We know that it will be accepted in the 
spirit in which it is offered. 
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What Makes a Bank Successful? 



ac IX factors enter into the success- 
ful operation of any bank what- 
ever its size be/* said C. H. 
Crennan, economist on the staff of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago, in an address before 
the midyear meeting of the Indiana 
Bankers Association. “They all pertain 
to the staff organization and are as fol- 
lows: Selection, training, mobility, pay, 
health and morale. 

“There is no such thing, in my opin- 
ion, as a typical or representative 
bank/* said Mr. Crennan, in introducing 
his talk on “Staff Organization as a 
Source of Profits/* “But I am con- 
vinced that the size and situation of a 
bank have nothing to do with the factors 
that determine the effectiveness of a 
bank staff. 

“Do not think, as I speak, that I am 
calling the staff organization in all of 
your banks a failure. I desire merely 
to assert general principles of success- 
ful staff organization, for the help that 
they may be to the banker whose think- 
ing on the subject has not been clear 
and cogent. 

“Of the six factors — selection, train- 
ing, mobility, pay, health and morale — 
three are the most important. They are 
selection, training and pay. Proper se- 
lection of workers on a staff involves 
a close analysis of every job in a bank 
to determine the requirements of the 
job, a testing of candidates for the job 
to make sure that they can measure up 
to the job requirements, and close rating 
of actual performance of workers after 
they have been placed. 

“Training must be given largely by 
the higher officers in a bank. Routine 
bank work is not difficult to learn. Many 
things can be learned by experience. 
But staff workers should learn the ‘why* 
of things. Analytic judgment should 
be developed. Ordinary methods of 
preparation for bank work too frequent- 
ly neglect this ‘why* training. It is 
practically impossible for a young man 
to advance beyond routine work to judg- 
ment jobs higher up without a develop- 
ment of his powers of analysis and 



judgment. Higher officers must devel- 
op this habit in their workers. 

“Money makes the mare go. No 
amount of welfare work and stunts pro- 
vided by the officers of an institution can 
make up for inequitable compensation. 
According to figures compiled in 1918, 
bank employees were rated as the sec- 
ond highest class of wage earners in 
America, excelled by water transporta- 
tion workers only. The average annual 
wage of bank workers at that time was 
shown to be $1461. This indicates that 
there is no need for great alarm about 
the pay of bank workers, but neverthe- 
less it must be emphasized that pay i3 
always an important factor in a suc- 
cessful staff organization. Average 
earnings do not tell much. The prob- 
lem is one of providing a salary to each 
worker which takes into consideration 
the relative importance of the work he 
is performing, proper living standards 
and a margin for the finer things of life 
such as cultural reading, social contacts 
and recreation. 

“Health of bank workers is depend- 
ent very largely on the care each worker 
gives himself. There is no occupational 
disease in banking. Of course, an insti- 
tution should provide proper lighting, 
ventilation and sanitary facilities. But 
the illness of bank employees is usu- 
ally caused by personal neglect of hy- 
giene laws which gives rise to colds and 
indisposition. Health examinations, 
gymnasium work and the like may well 
be provided by larger institutions, but 
they are not necessary to health. 

“Morale depends on all the other fac- 
tors named, but chiefly it depends on 
the leadership of a bank. Bank clubs, 
bank magazines, pension funds and so 
forth are interesting and well in some 
cases, but they cannot make up for the 
lack of leadership. Bank workers must 
have confidence in the ability of their 
superiors. 

“All methods and machinery for staff 
organization should be adapted to each 
particular bank and should be as sim- 
ple as possible.** 
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Banking and Commercial Law 

Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 



The Par Collection Dispute in 
Georgia 

American Bank & Trust Co. v. Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, United States 
District Court, Northern Dis- 
trict of Georgia. 

T HE injunction proceeding brought 
by the country banks in Georgia 
against the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, which has already been car- 
ried up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on a demurrer, has 
finally been decided on the merits by 
the United States District Court, for 
the Northern District of Georgia. 

The decision favors the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, except as to one particu- 
lar. The court holds that a Federal 
Reserve Bank is not entitled to place 
on the par clearance list, the name of 
a non-member bank, without that 
bank’s consent. The court’s reason for 
so holding is that the par clearance list 
is a list of banks, against which cheeks 
will be collected by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at par, and the appearance 
of a non-member’s name on that list 
might lead to the conclusion that such 
bank had agreed to remit at par. This 
point becomes rather unimportant, in 
view of the fact that the court further 
holds that the Federal Reserve Bank 
may include in the par clearance list, 
the names of towns or cities, with a 
representation that the Federal Reserve 
Bank will undertake to collect at par, 
checks drawn on any bank in any such 
town or city. 

As for the rest of the decision, the 
court holds that the Federal Reserve 
Banks are authorized to collect any 
and all checks payable on presentation ; 
that they must collect such checks at 
par; that where a drawee refuses to 
remit at par, the Federal Reserve Bank 
may adopt any proper instrumentality 
of collection. The court further found 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta had not, with ulterior purpose. 



allowed checks on any bank to accumu- 
late, so as to coerce or injure it by 
presenting such accumulation of checks 
over the bank’s counter at one time. 



OPINION 



BEVERLEY D. EVANS, District 
Judge — This case was heard by me on 
its merits and, after argument and due 
consideration, I find as follows: 



1. Under Sections 13 and 16 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Federal Re- 
serve Banks are empowered to accept 
any and all checks payable on presenta- 
tion when deposited with them for col- 
lection. 

2. Checks thus received must be col- 
lected at par. The Federal Reserve 
Banks are not permitted to accept in 
payment of checks deposited with them 
for collection an amount less than the 
full face value of the checks. 

3. In the discharge of its duties with 
respect to the collection of checks de- 
posited with them, and with respect 
to performing the functions of a clear- 
ing house, the several Federal Reserve 
Banks are empowered to adopt any 
reasonable measure designed to accom- 
plish these purposes. To that end a 
Federal Reserve Bank may send checks 
to the drawee bank directly, for re- 
mittance through the mails of collec- 
tions without cost of exchange. If the 
drawee bank refuses to remit without 
deduction of the cost of exchange, it 
is in the power of the several Federal 
Reserve Banks to employ any proper 
instrumentality or agency to collect the 
checks from the drawee bank, and it 
may legitimately pay the necessary cost 
of this service. 

4. The process of the daily collec- 
tion of checks, in the exercise of 
clearing house functions, is not ren- 
dered unlawful because of the fact that 
of the checks handled two or more of 
them may be drawn on the same bank. 

5. It is a legitimate feature of the 
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clearing house function of a Federal 
Reserve Bank to publish a par clear- 
ance list — that is, a list of banks on 
which checks are drawn that will be 
collected at par by the Federal Reserve 
Banks. But inasmuch as a conclusion 
may be drawn from the appearance of 
a bank's name on the par list that it 
agrees to remit at par, or has agreed 
to enter the par clearance system, I do 
not think such list should include the 
name of any non-member bank, unless 
such non-member bank consents. I see 
no objection to including in the par 
clearance list? the names of towns or 
cities, with a representation that the 
Federal Reserve Bank will undertake 
to collect at par checks drawn on any 
bank (member or non-member) in such 
town or city. 

6. In the inauguration of its par 
clearance system, I find that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of the Atlanta Dis- 
trict was not inspired by any ulterior 
purpose to coerce or injure any non- 
member bank which refused to remit at 
par. Specifically, I find the charge 
that the Federal Reserve Bank at At- 
lanta would accumulate checks upon 
country or non-member banks until 
they reach a large amount, and then 
cause them to be presented for pay- 
ment over the counter, so as to compel 
the plaintiffs to maintain so much cash 
in their vaults as to drive them out of 
business, as an alternative to agreeing 
to remit at par, is not sustained by the 
evidence. 

7. I find the evidence insufficient to 
sustain any charge in the bill that the 
Federal Reserve Bank was acting il- 
legally, or exercising any right it had 
so as to oppress or injure the plaintiff 
banks. With regard to the publication 
of the names of non-member banks on 
the Federal Reserve Bank’s par list, 
while I do not think the evidence justi- 
fies a finding that such publication was 
done to injure or oppress plaintiff 
banks, nevertheless I do not think the 
names of plaintiff banks, or any of 
them, should be included in the list 
without their consent. 

The general result of my findings is, 
that the plaintiffs are entitled to the 



writ of injunction against the inclusion 
of their names on the par list without 
their consent, but are not entitled to an 
injunction for any other matter com- 
plained against the respondents. 

Let an appropriate decree be sub- 
mitted giving effect to the foregoing 
findings. 

This March 11th, 1922. 

Bank’s Liability for Bonds Left 
With it for Safe-Keeping * 

Kubli v. First National Bank of Pleasant- 
ville, Supreme Court of Iowa, 

18(i N. W. Rep. 422. 

The plaintiff, Kubli, brought suit 
against the defendant bank to recover 
the value of Liberty bonds, which he 
had left with the bank for safe-keep- 
ing and which had been stolen by 
burglars. 

It appeared that on January 13, 
1920, the bank’s vault had been broken 
into and robbed, the burglars stealing, 
among other securities, the plaintiff’s 
bonds. 

One of the contentions advanced by 
the bank was that it was a gratuitous 
bailee, that is, that it had received the 
bonds for safekeeping without compen- 
sation, and should, therefore, not be 
held to the same degree of care that 
is exacted of one who is compensated 
for such services. As to this proposi- 
tion, the court pointed out that, while 
the bank received no direct payment for 
its services, the transaction was one 
of mutual benefit and advantage to both 
the bank and the customer and not 
merely an accommodation to the cus- 
tomer. 

But, even assuming that the bank 
could be regarded as a gratuitous 
bailee, it was held that it would have 
been proper, under the circumstances, 
for the jury to have found the bank 
guilty of negligence and, therefore, 
liable. The rule applicable is that the 
bank, as a gratuitous bailee, would be 
obliged to exercise the same care over 
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the bonds that it would exercise over 
its own property, of similar character, 
in like circumstances. 

In the evidence, it appeared that the 
bonds were kept' in a filing cabinet in- 
side of a non-burglar proof vault made 
of brick “with a door faced with a 
quarter inch of steel and fastened with 
a combination lock.” Inside of the 
vault was a steel safe, having a screw 
type of door six inches in thickness and 
secured by a time lock. The bank’s 
own bonds were kept in the safe. The 
burglars rifled the filing cabinet and 
made away with its contents, but did 
not succeed in breaking into the safe. 

On the trial, the court directed the 
jury to bring in a verdict in favor of 
the bank. On this appeal, the judg- 
ment was reversed and a new trial or- 
dered, with instructions that the ques- 
tion as to the bank’s negligence be 
submitted to the jury. “It is a signifi- 
cant fact,” said the court, “that the 
bank, while carefully securing the 
safety of its own bonds in the steel 
chest, and thereby foiling the robbers 
and saving itself against the loss of 
a dollar, left the bonds which it held 
in bailment outside the chest unpro- 
tected, except by the comparatively 
flimsy brick wall of the vault, which 
offered no effective resistance to enter- 
prising burglars. We do not for a 
moment intimate any complicity of the 
bank or its officers in the crime com- 
mitted, but we think it too clear for 
serious argument that the question 
whether the bank, acting by its officers 
and agents, exercised the care reason- 
ably required of it to preserve the de- 
posit placed in its keeping, was a ques- 
tion of fact for the jury and not of 
law for the court.” 

OPINION 

Action at law to recover from de- 
fendant a sum of money alleged to have 
been paid to or deposited with defend- 
ant for the purchase of Liberty bonds, 
or to recover the value of the bonds, 
which defendant undertook to purchase 
on plaintiff’s account. The material 
facts are stated in the opinion. There 
was a trial to a jury, at the close of 



which verdict was directed and judg- 
ment entered in favor of defendant, and 
plaintiff appeals. Reversed. 

WEAVER, J. — The petition states 
that in the years 1918 and 1919 plain- 
tiff subscribed and paid to the de- 
fendant bank the sum of $1,711.25 for 
Liberty bonds of the United States of 
the face value of $1,700. It is further 
alleged that since said payment of de- 
posit plaintiff has demanded from de- 
fendant a delivery of the bonds so 
subscribed for, or a return of the 
money paid for that purpose, but de- 
fendant has failed and neglected to 
comply with said demand, asserting 
that it did in fact purchase the bonds 
and hold them for plaintiff, but that the 
same have been lost or stolen. It is 
further alleged that if defendant did 
in fact purchase and receive the bonds, 
defendant did not advise him of that 
fact until after the alleged loss of the 
bonds, and if such bonds were in fact 
so procured defendant retained the pos- 
session thereof at its own risk, and if 
lo3t the loss occurred through the negli- 
ge nee of the defendant. Plaintiff still 
further alleges that the bank held itself 
out to the plaintiff and to the public 
as a safe and secure depository, and 
represented to plaintiff that the deposit 
with it of said bonds was fully covered 
by insurance ; that defendant adver- 
tised to its customers through the pub- 
lic press, inviting the owners of bonds 
to leave them for safe-keeping with 
the bank, which could assume responsi- 
bility therefor; and that plaintiff, re- 
lying upon said representations and 
promises, was thereby induced to allow 
said bonds to remain in the custody of 
the bank. 

Answering said claim, the defendant 
admits that it took the plaintiff’s sub- 
scription for said bonds and received 
the money therefor, and thereafter in 
due time notified plaintiff of the re- 
ceipt of the bonds, and offered to de- 
liver the same to him, but at his request 
they were left in the possession of the 
bank. It is further alleged that on the 
night of January 13, 1920, the bank 
was entered by burglars, by whom the 
vault was broken open and the bonds 
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belonging to the plaintiff were stolen 
and carried away, and have never been 
recovered. 

On the trial below the fact that plain- 
tiff did subscribe for Liberty bonds to 
the face value of $1,700 through the 
defendant bank, of which he was a 
customer, was admitted. It was fur- 
ther conceded that he paid the bank 
therefor in full. As a witness, plaintiff 
testified that the money so paid was 
never returned to him, nor were the 
bonds ever delivered or tendered him. 
The testimony on part of the defense 
was to the effect that, having received 
the bonds on plaintiff’s account, it ex- 
hibited them and offered to deliver them 
to him, and at his request they were 
allowed to remain in the bank. The 
defendant’s evidence further tended to 
show that the final payment for the 
bonds was made about April 11, 1919. 
The bonds were thereafter placed and 
kept in a filing case in the bank vault. 
The vault was not burglar proof, be- 
ing made of brick, with a door faced 
with a quarter inch of steel and fast- 
ened with a combination lock. Inside 
the vault was a steel money safe or 
chest, with a screw type of door some 
six inches in thickness, and secured by 
time lock. Certain bonds, among which 
it is claimed were those belonging to 
plaintiff, were kept in a filing case in- 
side the vault, but outside of the steel 
safe. Other bonds, belonging to the 
bank itself, and some belonging to cus- 
tomers, were kept in the steel safe. The 
evidence further tends to show that the 
bank received and cared for bonds be- 
longing to its customers, and that on 
October 23, 1919, it published in the 
local newspapers an advertisement 
reading as follows: 

“The First National Bank Bond Ser- 
vice. Should you find it necessary to 
dispose of your Liberty bonds, we will 
pay you the current market price, pay- 
ing you cash therefor. Or, if you de- 
sire to leave your bonds with us for 
safe-keeping, we will issue you a re- 
ceipt for them and assume full respon- 
sibility. If you have registered bonds 
to dispose of, remember we are the 
only bank in town that can certify vour 



signature on same. Cash paid for 
your matured coupons on presentation. 
Yours for service in any of your bond 
transactions. We pay you five per cent, 
on time deposits. The First National 
Bank. ‘Always/ ” 

The trial court excluded this evidence 
on the objection of the defendant, a 
ruling to which we shall again refer. 

Concerning the alleged burglary and 
loss of the bonds, defendant’s showing 
was to the effect that on the night of 
January 13, 1920, the bank was en- 
tered by persons unknown, who gained 
access to the vault by burning out the 
lock upon the vault door, and stole 
therefrom the bonds, or part of the 
bonds, including those belonging to 
plaintiff. The bonds so stolen were 
those kept in the filing case in the vault 
outside of the steel safe. The safe was 
not broken open, and none of the 
money or securities kept therein was 
lost or disturbed. In cleaning up the 
bank after the burglary, bonds were 
discovered which appear to have been 
overlooked by the burglars to the 
amount of $8,000. The bank itself lost 
no bonds. 

As above noted, the plaintiff offered 
in evidence the defendant’s advertised 
offer of safe-keeping for Liberty bonds, 
but defendant’s objection thereto was 
sustained, and error is assigned upon 
that ruling. Plaintiff further offered 
to prove the cashier’s statement to one 
Butcher, having bonds in the bank, that 
the bank’s vault was burglar-proof and 
fireproof and was insured to a large 
amount. This was also excluded. At 
the close of the evidence, defendant 
moved for a directed verdict in its 
favor. The grounds assigned for the 
motion are varying forms of the single 
proposition that the evidence in the case 
is insufficient to sustain a verdict for 
the plaintiff. The motion was sus- 
tained, and verdict returned as directed. 
Judgment entered accordingly, and 
plaintiff appeals. . . 

Under the issues joined and upon the 
conceded fact that defendant did re- 
ceive the plaintiff’s money for the pur- 
chase of the bonds, and did in fact 
hold the bonds in its possession for 
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plaintiff’s use or benefit, and that when 
a delivery or return of the bonds to 
the plaintiff was demanded defendant 
did not and could not comply with such 
demand on the plea that said securities 
had been lost or stolen, the burden 
was upon it to show, not only the al- 
leged loss, but also that such loss had 
occurred under circumstances which 
relieved it from liability. Sherwood v. 
Bank, 131 Iowa 532, 109 N. W. 9; 
Hunter v. Ricke, 127 Iowa 111, 102 
N. W. 826; Miller v. Miloslowsky, 153 
Iowa 137, 133 N. W. 357; Funkhouser 
v. Wagner, 62 111. 59; Davis v. Trib- 
une, 70 Minn, 95, 72 N. W. 808; 
Baehr v. Downey, 133 Mich. 163, 94 
N. W. 750, 103 Am. St. Rep. 444; 
Nutt v. Davidson, 54 Colo. 588, 131 
Pac. 390, 44 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1170; 
and see cases cited in note 88, 6 C. J. 
1168, 1169. It is true that when this 
burden has been met by a showing suf- 
ficient to rebut the presumption of neg- 
ligence arising from the failure to re- 
deliver the subject of the bailment, the 
burden of proving negligence is upon 
the bailor, and if there be no other fact 
or circumstance shown from which the 
jury may properly find a want of due 
care by the bailee, there can be no re- 
covery. Hunter v. Ricke, 127 Iowa 
111, 102 N. W. 826. In the cited case 
this ruling was applied because it ap- 
peared that plaintiff "‘relied solely” 
upon the presumption; but the court 
was there careful to point out that a 
plaintiff may still recover if he goes 
farther and “either disproves the as- 
serted cause of loss or make it appear 
that a want of ordinary care on part 
of the appellate co-operated with such 
destroying cause.” In the case now 
before us, the plaintiff does not rely 
solely upon the presumption arising 
from defendant's failure to redeliver 
the bonds, but offers evidence of facts 
and circumstances tending to show 
want of due care by the bailee, and 
it is his contention that the evidence 
as a whole, when given its most favor- 
able construction in support of his 
claim, presents a question of fact upon 
which he was entitled to go to the jury. 
A careful review of the entire record 
forces us to the conclusion that ap- 



pellant’s assignment of error upon the 
ruling of the court at this point, sus- 
taining the defendant's demand for a 
directed verdict, is well taken, and that 
the motion should have been denied. 
That the case even as made and re- 
lied upon by defendant is one between 
bailor and bailee cannot be doubted. 
We shall not take time for any pro- 
longed discussion upon the classifica- 
tion of bailments. There is no pre- 
sumption that this bailment was gratui- 
tous, and there is no evidence on that 
subject unless it be an inference drawn 
from some of the testimony that noth- 
ing was said between the parties upon 
the matter of compensation. If any 
inference upon the subject is to be in- 
dulged in, it may well be of the char- 
acter spoken of by us in the Sherwood 
Case, where it is said that — 



“An institution whose avowed object 
is to make money cannot be assumed 
to pursue the business of receiving such 
deposits save for some anticipated ad- 
vantage to itself and the drawing or 
retaining a paying business furnishes 
as good a reason as though direct com- 
pensation were required.” 



In other words, the taking and hold- 
ing of such deposits by a bank for its 
customers is a transaction to the mu- 
tual advantage of the bailor and bailee, 
and not solely a matter of mere ac- 
commodation to the former. For the 
purposes of this appeal, however, we 
will assume that the bailment may be 
treated as gratuitous. Even so, the 
concession does not advance us beyond 
the threshold of the case. A gratuitous 
bailee, receiving into his possession the 
valuable property of another for safe- 
keeping, enters into a contract relation 
with the bailor; a relation by which 
he becomes charged with an enforce- 
able obligation for the benefit of the 
latter. The fact that there is no pay- 
ment provided or promised for the ser- 
vice so rendered is a material circum- 
stance as bearing upon the amount and 
kind of care which he is bound to give 
to the thing bailed; but it does not 
operate as an absolution from all lia- 
bility on his part. Under the earlier 
authorities this branch of the law be- 
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came complicated and not a little ob- 
scured by learned and hair-splitting 
distinctions by which the care required 
at the hands of a bailee was “slight” 
or “ordinary” or “great” and the negli- 
gence for which he might be held was 
“slight,” “ordinary,” or “gross,” ac- 
cording to varying circumstances. 
These ancient rules and distinctions 
still survive in some jurisdictions, but 
with a manifest tendency to a relaxa- 
tion in technical strictness of appli- 
cation. In this state we have refused 
to recognize the so-called “degrees” of 
care and negligence. All “due care” is 
reasonable care, and, conversely, “rea- 
sonable care” is due care. The inquiry 
in the case of a bailment involves con- 
sideration of the nature and character 
of the thing bailed; the measures ordi- 
narily employed for its protection and 
preservation; the care which the ordi- 
nary or average person is accustomed 
to exercise in caring for his own prop- 
erty of like nature and value; the com- 
pensation or absence of compensation 
received or to be received for the ser- 
vice, and all the other material facts 
from which the impartial trier of facts 
may reach a just and fair answer to 
the inquiry whether the bailee has taken 
that care of the thing intrusted to him 
which may reasonably be demanded of 
him. It is well settled in law, as well 
as in the minds of all just men, that 
the bailee serving without compensa- 
tion should not be held to that high 
standard of requirement which may rea- 
sonably be insisted upon as against 
one who serves for hire, and, if with- 
out negligence or wrong on his part the 
thing bailed is lost or destroyed, he i§ 
relieved from responsibility. There is, 
however, a reasonably well-defined rule 
by which to test or measure the extent 
of his duty and liability to the bailor. 
In Sherwood v. Bank 131 Iowa 586. 
109 N. W. 9, where the defense, as in 
this case, was based on the theory 
that the bank was at most a gratuitous 
bailee, we said: 

“Conceding the deposit to have been 
gratuitous, we inquire what is the duty 
of a bank in care of bonds or other 
papers deposited for safe-keeping? No 



one would contend that it should be 
held as an insurer. On the other hand, 
such papers are left with banks be- 
cause of their special facilities for 
safely keeping them. Their duty is to 
be measured somewhat by their situa- 
tion, and it is exacting none too much 
to require that banks accustomed to 
keep such deposits exercise that care 
which business men of prudence would 
exercise in keeping property of like 
value in like circumstances.” 



The Massachusetts court says that — 

“Every one, who receives the goods 
of another in deposit, impliedly stipu- 
lates that he will take some degree of 
care of it. The degree of care, which 
is necessary to avoid the imputation of 
bad faith, is measured by the careful- 
ness which the depositary uses toward 
his own property of a similar kind.” 
Altman v. Aronson, 231 Mass. 588, 231 
N. E. 505, 4 A. L. R. 1185. 

And again in the same case the court 
says: 

“ ‘The duty which the law imposes 
cn gratuitous bailees is that the bailee 
shall act in good faith/ that is, he shall 
use the degree of care in the perform- 
ance of the undertaking which is meas- 
ured by the carefulness which the de- 
positary uses toward his own property 
of similar kind, under like circum- 
stances.” 

The same holding is repeated by the 
same court. Rubin v. Huhn, 229 Mass. 
126, 118 N. E. 290, 4 A. L. R. 1190. 
See, also, Bank v. Affholter, 140 Ark. 
480, 215 S. W. 648; Boyden v. Bank, 
65 N. C. 13; Bank v. Graham, 79 Pa. 
106, 21 Am. Rep. 49. 

Quite in point also is the statement 
of the rule by the Vermont court in 
Whitney v. Bank, 55 Vt. 155, 45 Am. 
Rep. 598, that the duty of the bailee 
in such case required it to keep the 
bonds in good faith within its safe 
under all the safeguards afforded to 
like property of its own. 

It would be a very violent deoarture 
from this rule for us to hold as a mat- 
ter of law that the claim of plaintiff 
in this case has no foundation except 
the presumption which attaches to its 
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failure to redeliver the bonds on de- 
mand or to further hold as a matter of 
law that such presumption has been 
successfully rebutted. (Under the evi- 
dence, even that of defendant itself , 
the jury would have been authorized to 
find that it did not use the care in 
keeping the plaintiff's bonds which it 
habitually used in the care of its own 
property of similar kind. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that, while carefully se- 
curing the safety of its own bonds in 
the steel chest, and thereby foiling the 
robbers and saving itself against the 
loss of a dollar, it left the bonds which 
it held in bailment outside the chest 
unprotected, except by the compara- 
tively flimsy brick wall of the vault, 
which offered no effective resistance to 
enterprising burglars. We do not for 
a moment intimate any complicity of 
the bank or its officers in the crime 
committed, but we think it too clear for 
serious argument that the question 
wdiether the bank, acting by its officers 
and agents, exercised the care reason- 
ably required of it to preserve the de- 
posit placed in its keeping, was a ques- 



tion of fact for the jury, and not of 
law for the court.) Preston v. Prather, 
137 U. S. 604, 11 Sup. Ct. 162, 34 L. 
Ed. 788 ; Bank v. Affholter, 140 Ark. 
480, 216 S. W. 648; Skelley v. Kahn, 
17 111. 170. 

II. We are disposed also to hold that 
the court erred in ruling out the evi- 
dence relating to the advertised offer 
of the bank to receive such deposits. 
We so hold, not because the advertised 
offer affords in itself any right of 
action to the plaintiff, but it is quite 
material circumstance tending to show 
that the bank was acting as a deposi- 
tory of bonds and soliciting business 
of that kind and that the taking or 
holding of plaintiff's bonds was not an 
isolated or exceptional instance outside 
of its ordinary line of business. 

As what we have already said neces- 
sitates a reversal of the judgment be- 
low and a remand of the case for new 
trial, we pass other questions argued 
by counsel without discussion. The 
judgment appealed from is reversed, 
and new trial ordered. 

Reversed. 




A Run That Never Even Started 



How the North-Western Banks by Prompt Action Surmounted a 

Dangerous Crisis 



T HE North-Western Banks of Chi- 
cago recently went through a 
remarkable experience, which 
should be of interest to every banker. 
It all happened in two days last March, 
when, as a result of a series of mysteri- 
ous rumors of a malicious and unfound- 
ed nature, some of the depositors of 
these banks became nervous about the 
condition of the institutions. 

The actual result which occurred, 
however, was quite opposite to what the 
perpetrators probably expected. As 
soon as a few of the depositors came 
to the North-Western Bank at Milwau- 
kee avenue and Division street on 
Thursday evening after closing hours, 
word came to John F. Smulski, presi- 



dent of both institutions, that some of 
the depositors were uneasy and had 
gathered before the bank. He immedi- 
ately hurried to the scene and talked 
personally to everyone within hearing. 
In a short time the greater part of the 
gathering had left. Next morning banks 
and business men throughout Chicago 
were apprised of the situation. It was 
plain to everyone that stories which 
were absolutely without foundation had 
been circulated in some way among the 
people in the neighborhood. The truly 
remarkable effect was the unprecedent- 
ed way in which banks, the Chicago 
Clearing-House Association, Federal 
Reserve Board, and business men, large 
and small, all over the North-West side 
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and other sections of Chicago, hastened 
to express their confidence in the North- 
Western Banks and to offer every pos- 
sible aid in case of need. 

Dozens of prominent business men 
from Milwaukee avenue and other parts 
of the North-West side came to the bank 
with cash and certified checks offering 
to place them on deposit in order to 
show in a material way their unshaken 
confidence in the institution. One large 
loop bank, without solicitation from 
anyone and without even advising the 
officers of the North-Western Bank, sent 
an armored car with several hundred 
thousands of dollars in currency as its 
contribution toward meeting the emer- 
gency. The governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, J. B. MacDougal, is- 
sued a public statement showing that 
the North-Western Trust and Savings 
Bank had a most excellent standing and 
that the Federal Reserve Bank was 
ready and anxious to respond liberally 
and cheerfully to any requirements of 
the situation. 

But probably the most gratifying de- 
velopment of all was the manner in 
which the many prominent men and 
women of the district responded. Mer- 
chants, professional men and women, 
heads of local organizations, clergymen 
and leaders in every walk of life came 
to the bank. All of them mingled with 
the people who had become apprehen- 
sive, scoffed at their fears and argued 
and pleaded with them to be sensible. 

Members of the clergy and leading 
men and women mounted w’agons and 
improvised platforms and made stirring 
speeches to the gathered throngs. All 
morning and into the afternoon hours 
these priceless friends of the North- 
Western Banks exerted themselves to 
the utmost to counteract the poisonous 
effects of the baseless rumors that had 
taken hold of the public. The officers 
and directors of the banks could not 
themselves have worked harder and with 
more earnestness. 

Among those who were most active 
in their efforts were the Reverend 
Fathers Sztuczko, Obyrtacz and Dom- 
browski of the neighboring parishes, 
Miss A. Emily Napieralska, president 



of the Polish Women's Alliance, and 
J. Magdziarz, president of the Polish 
National Alliance. Too much cannot 
be said for the splendid spirit shown 
by these leaders. 

Early in the day a personal tele- 
gram was received from Andrew Rus- 
sell, auditor of public accounts of the 
State of Illinois, who is in charge of 
the Illinois State Banking Department, 
stating that the North-Western Banks 
stood out among the strongest institu- 
tions in Chicago and advising that he 
was personally sending a deposit of 
$5000 of his own money. The Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank, 
which has the greatest resources west 
of New York City, came forward also 
with an offer of any aid that might be 
needed. Similar offers were received 
from large New York banks. 

Pleasing as all these kind offers of 
aid proved to be, the North-Western 
Banks were able to reply in all cases 
that they had absolutely no need of 
these offers. The North-Western Trust 
and Savings Bank has been a member 
of the Federal Reserve System for a 
number of years. Both the North- 
Western and Second North-Western 
State Bank have been under state super- 
vision since their organization and have 
been members of the Chicago Clearing- 
House Association as well. Their re- 
sources were of such gilt-edged charac- 
ter and so readily liquid that they were 
able at a moment's notice to provide 
cash in quantities so large that every 
one of the 30,000 depositors could be 
paid every penny that they might re- 
quire. 

In order to make the situation plain 
to everyone and immediately to still the 
malicious rumors that had been started, 
Mr. Smulski, president of the institu- 
tions, issued the following statement: 

“I will be on the job personally with 
my one hundred assistants to wait on 
you and serve you. What greater as- 
surance can w r e give or argument use 
than to say: ‘If you fear — please call, 
your money is waiting for you.* " 
— J. F. Smulski. 

In support of this statement the di- 
rectors and officers were fully prepared 
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for every emergency. Depositors who 
came into the banks were greeted with 
a smile and handshake. They found the 
teller’s cages piled high with millions 
in currency. Everyone who wished to 
make a withdrawal was permitted to do 
so without question or hindrance. 

As a result of the president's state- 
ment and of the fine support accorded 
to these banks by the community, the 
situation was almost entirely cleared up 
within a few hours. Depositors who 
came to the bank to learn the facts were 
soon satisfied and went to their homes 
contented. By 2 o'clock on Friday af- 



ternoon, the 24th, the crowds had dis- 
persed, everyone who wished to with- 
draw funds had received their cash, and 
all was restored to normal. 

All observers of the incidents of the 
day were astonished at the magnificent 
way in which the North-Western Banks 
had met the supreme test to which they 
were subjected. 

Everyone agrees now that this at- 
tempted “run" on the North-Western 
Banks has truly been more of a proof of 
their strength and absolute safety than 
any other demonstration that could be 
devised. 






Co-operation In and Out of the Bank* 

By J. W. Bradley 

Vice-President Old National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

The author of these views on bank cooperation disclaims any originality for them, but 
feels that they reflect the policies and principles that have made the Old National Bank 
successful. 



T HE word “cooperation," like some 
other good words, has been so 
overworked in recent times and 
its meaning so generalized that one 
needs almost define what he means when 
he uses it. I wish to use it in the sense 
of “esprit de corps," which is well de- 
fined as “the common devotion of mem- 
bers to an organization," or, in our 
American parlance, just good team 
work. The other day I saw a defini- 
tion by George Frederick, which I think 
covers it exactly. He says, “The best 
team work consists of each man's work 
perfectly fitted to his own ability and 
limitations, enthusiastically performed 
with his associates." 

No bank can enjoy a large measure 
of success without this kind of team 
work throughout the staff. There can 
be no permanent success where there is 
jealousy, ill will, lack of confidence or 
disloyalty between officers of an institu- 
tion or between officers and employees, 



or even in a larger sense, between any- 
body connected with it from the stock- 
holders and directors through the offi- 
cers and employees to the customers of 
the bank. As the business of a bank is 
founded on confidence which begets loy- 
alty and good will, it is evident that any 
element of discord, in the organization 
will have its destructive influence. This 
may seem insignificant at first, but, if 
tolerated, is likely to grow quickly to 
dangerous proportions. 

I have designated officers and em- 
ployees, but only to distinguish between 
the bank executives and the other help, 
as they are all employees. It is only 
too often that a fancied line is drawn 
by some bank officer between himself 
and his associates in the institution who 
do not happen to have an official title, 
but are in reality quite as important in 
the conduct of the business. Where 



• Address delivered at the annual meeting of 
the Union Securities Company, Spokane, Wash. 
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there is lack of cooperation in a bank, 
this is frequently the cause of it. Some 
officer, too small for his place, but with 
an inflated idea of his importance be- 
cause of a title, may be arrogant and 
over-bearing in his attitude toward the 
employees under him, although to out- 
ward appearances, he may get along 
well enough with the public. 

The bank executive who would suc- 
ceed in the fullest measure works with 
his men, not over them. He coaches 
them in the business and delegates re- 
sponsibility to them. Some banks are 
crippled because they have officers who 
cannot or will not delegate work. Oth- 
ers fail to keep their assistants advised 
of their arrangements with customers or 
other matters, so that when they are 
away from the bank for any cause, such 
business cannot be taken care of and the 
customer must suffer the inconvenience 
of waiting or returning at another time. 
This is a bad thing for any bank. Some 
men keep everything in their head and 
think themselves the more valuable be- 
cause of the large part of the bank busi- 
ness they, exclusively, know about. This 
is a serious mistake. If they are sud- 
denly taken sick or called away, the 
business necessarily suffers until some- 
body else can with difficulty pick it up. 

There is scarcely ever an excuse for 
a bank officer in any capacity not hav- 
ing an under-study so familiar with his 
duties that in an emergency they will 
be taken care of. If he does not have 
such an under-study, excepting only 
temporary periods in very small banks, 
there is something wrong with the exec- 
utive. The first thing necessary is to 
be sure that extreme care is used in the 
selection of employees in order that only 
those with the qualifications for possi- 
ble future executives are chosen. It Is 
needless here to mention some of these 
qualifications, such as upright charac- 
ter, sound integrity, steadiness, prepos- 
sessing appearance, the use of good 
English, penmanship and special apti- 
tude for this character of work and the 
ambition to succeed in it. With such a 
man, proper training and encourage- 
ment should quickly instill another very 
necessary requisite, loyalty. 



Without loyalty there can be no real 
cooperation. Loyalty of employee to 
the institution and to his superiors is no 
more necessary than loyalty of the bank 
executive to those under him. The em- 
ployee must feel that it is an opportun- 
ity, a privilege and an education to work 
in such an organization ; that he can rely 
on always getting a square deal ; that he 
will be treated fairly and justly; that 
merit will be recognized and that he will 
be compensated as liberally as the busi- 
ness will permit without his having to 
concern himself about it. On the other 
hand, loyalty on the part of the bank 
executive toward the members of his 
staff will prompt his personal interest 
in their welfare. He will see that they 
have as modem facilities and comfort- 
able working quarters as he can pro- 
vide. He will take care that they do 
not regularly have to put in excessively 
long hours or monotonous grind. He 
will be cheerful and courteous about the 
office and ready with a word of praise 
and encouragement when it is deserved. 
In such a bank it is easy to see that the 
proper foundations are laid for effective 
team work. 

Where it is practical, I would suggest 
an organization chart showing the exact 
relationships between positions and the 
functions and responsibilities of each 
member of the staff. In larger organ- 
izations, I think this is extremely valu- 
able in showing each person his part so 
that he can visualize it and see its im- 
portance in relation to the whole. Ev- 
ery encouragement should be given to 
the development of ideas, and sugges- 
tions pertaining to the good of the busi- 
ness should be welcomed from every 
member of the staff. If an idea is found 
valuable or a suggestion adopted, recog- 
nition should be given. As far as pos- 
sible, business matters should be talked 
over, especially between the bank exec- 
utive and his closer assistants and be- 
tween department heads and their as- 
sistants. It is an old saying that two 
heads are better than one. In the bank 
it is beneficial to focus more than one 
mind on a problem. It helps at least 
to develop judgment on the part of sub- 
ordinates. Their opinions should be 
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given consideration and if wrong they 
should be told about it and a proper ex- 
planation given. This, in my judgment, 
is one of the best ways to train assist- 
ants so that they will be prepared for 
the responsibility of passing on matters 
that are delegated to them. Again, I 
say, the banker should train his men as 
fast as possible and delegate his work 
to them. There is no danger of his 
working himself out of a position if he 
is the right kind of man. He will have 
more time for constructive thought and 
business building activities. If he has 
handled his men properly, they will be 
loyal to him and always ready to seek 
his advice and counsel. 

It may be inferred by some that un- 
der such a system there would not be 
discipline, but where there is genuine 
cooperation there is always discipline. 
This can be administered in a firm but 
kindly manner, which is more effective 
than the old autocratic way. Where we 
have an organization under good man- 
agement, loyal, earnest and energetic, 
we usually find a successful institution. 
Every member of the staff from presi- 
dent down is alert to serve the custom- 
ers of the bank well and to secure new r 
and desirable business. Every member, 
no matter what his position, has his 
sphere of influence in the community, 
and if he is a happy contented employ- 
ee, enthusiastic about his bank and al- 
ways ready to say a good word for it, 
the business will grow in the face of any 
competition. This spirit of cooperation 
in efficient service and business build- 
ing should be systematically extended to 
include the directors and then the stock- 
holders and eventually the customers of 
the bank. There are various means of 
cultivating the customer and he is an 
easy subject to work on. The very fact 
that he is doing business with the insti- 
tution indicates that it has his confi- 
dence and usually his good will. 

This brings us out of the bank and we 
now have to consider the attitude of the 
banker toward his community and how 
he can best cooperate with it. In the 
first place, the people want to know 
what kind of a banker he is and they 
soon find out if he is in the business 
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solely for profit. Unfortunately, there 
are some so-called bankers with such a 
distorted conception of the business that 
they think only of profit and even some- 
times resort to unethical methods to ac- 
complish this end, with apparently no 
sense of their responsibility to render 
a helpful and constructive service for 
that which they receive. Such men, al- 
though there are only a few of them, do 
much to discredit the whole profession. 
The banker cannot pull off any little 
underhanded deals without the knowl- 
edge of it rapidly spreading through the 
community and undermining the confi- 
dence of the people so essential to his 
success. He should have his business 
so organized that he can give some at- 
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tention to public affairs. A reasonable 
part of his time can well be given to 
civic activities for the improvement and 
upbuilding of the community. 

In my opinion, a banker can do no 
better than spend a part of his time 
outside of the bank meeting his custom- 
ers and prospective customers, visiting 
their places of business or their farms, 
familiarizing himself with their pros- 
pects, methods and financial condition. 
He should do this in a friendly, tactful 
way, winning their regard and good will 
at the same time. It would be well for 
him if he knew how to give practical 
advice and useful suggestions when oc- 
casion offered. Great care must be 
taken, however, especially by a new 
man in a community, that he does not 
give the impression of trying to tell the 
other man how to run his business. You 
men know better than I how the average 
farmer resents being told how to do 
things. Sometimes it may be necessary, 
but certainly should be gotten around 
in a very diplomatic way. 

The farmer is usually willing, how- 
ever, and so are other people, to assume 
that the banker knows about financial 
matters. If he has justified their confi- 
dence, they are ready to concede to him 
the business, financial and sometimes 
even political leadership of the com- 
munity. Here, it seems to me is his 
greatest opportunity today for con- 
structive cooperation. The land is again 
full of monetary and economic theorists 
preaching unsound and dangerous doc- 
trines. These never seem to w r ant for a 
following and frequently the more er- 
ratic their teaching, the more people 
are inclined to believe it. I think it was 
Frank Vanderlip who said “We are a 
nation of economic illiterates.” This is 
a sad commentary on our educational 
system, but w’ho can deny that there is 
not a large measure of truth in it. The 
situation presents a challenge to the 
bankers of the country to rise to the oc- 
casion and with truth and logic vigor- 
ously combat the fallacies of the dema- 
gogue. 

No banker is worthy of the name to- 
day who is not versed in the funda- 
mentals of applied economics, banking 



and finance. Practical courses of 
struction on these subjects are ai 
able to every bank clerk through 
efforts of the American Institute 
Banking or such courses as the Ale: 
der Hamilton Institute and others, 
basic knowledge is to be easily had, 
gether with information on current 
velopments, if we will but apply 
selves to a little reading And sti 
Every banker should have these 
jects well in mind and be able to S] 
on them. It is a duty he owes to 
community. It is expected of him. 
people naturally look to him for g 
ance in such matters and if he does 
measure up to their expectations, 
influence is waning and he will not 
tain to the high position that shouh 
his. This form of cooperation out 
of the bank is, in my opinion, the i 
of the hour and I feel confident that 
bankers in this organization recog 
the responsibility and are ready to i 
it. 

m 



Apropos — Income Tax 



A NE of our vice-presidents was the 
cipient of a letter the other day, 
tive to the computation of income tax, 
tracts from which are as follows: 

“Passing on to less pleasant subjects 
come to my (censored) income tax. F 
tofore, as you know, it has been our cu 
to have the income tax blank so inf< 
with lies and misrepresentations that I 
never felt sure just where the truth c 
in. I make no claim for having refoi 
in that respect, but I am more lazy th 
used to be and, therefore, like to sim 
my lies whenever possible. In doing tl 
not only reduce my own annoyance, 
greatly reduce your perplexities over 
project. What I am getting at is thi 
believe it would be nicer to tell one 
good lie, a kind of general, blanket l 
cover the whole situation and then 
bother with any minor details or lies a 
Though I have lost thousands of dollai 
my farm this year, we won’t even put 
in. 

“The few facts you will need are as 
lows: I still have the same wife and < 
for exemption purposes, and am mar 
My professional earnings, let us say, 
$6,000. Income taxed at source (dividei 
$3 000. From Liberty Bonds, $500. C 
sources, $500. If you need any more p 
let me know .’ — The Clearing-house Keg. 
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Expediting your 

customers’ business abroad 

An American export firm cabled its representative in 
Paris to interview a customer in Naples as soon as 
possible. 

The representative enlisted the aid of our Paris of- 
fice. Our travel expert arranged his schedules and con- 
nections, purchased his tickets, helped him obtain pass- 
port vises and gave him a letter to our Naples corres- 
pondent. While the representative was en route, our of- 
fice wired ahead to reserve hotel accommodations. 

Facilitating the transaction of foreign business and 
saving the valuable time of customers’ representatives 
are daily services rendered our correspondent banks in 
America. 

Write for further particulars regarding Equitable 
Service for your bank. 

T HE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 

OF NEW YORK 



37 WALL STREET 



LONDON OFFICE 
3 King William St. t E.C.4 



PARIS OFFICE 
23 Rue de la Paix 
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Gold Loans for Europe ? 

Must First Take Care of Prerequisites for Restoration of 
Normal Conditions, Then Gold Loans by United 
States Can be Considered 

By Maurice Wertheim 

Member of the Firm of Hallgarten & Co. 

(The following article Is part of an address delivered recently before the Foreign Exchange 
Club, New York. In this article Mr. Wertheim places his finger very definitely on what seem to 
him to be the four chief sore spots on the economic body of a sick Europe. For the solution of 
these Ills he offers no cure-all, as they rest In the hands of Europe Itself. When these evils have 
been remedied, he favors the cancellation of the allied war debt due this country as a final step 
toward stability, and then a gold loan by the United States to those countries requiring It to 
establish their gold standards. Some of the readers of this article will differ with Mr. Wertheim 
in his views on certain points, but they can have no quarrel with the soundness of thought 
involved in his exposition of them. — THE EDITOR.) 



W HAT are then the prerequisites 
for the restoration of normal 
conditions? As I see it, we 
must look at fundamentals; we must 
look at the main diseases from which 
the sick nations of Europe are suffering: 
First, their unbalanced budgets; second, 
their inflated currencies; third, the rep- 
arations problem, and, fourth, the prob- 
lem of inter-allied loans. 

I venture to make the statement that 
exchange rates will never be stabilized 
no matter what clever panaceas are ad- 
vanced unless these four illnesses are 
dealt with manfully. 

Everyone agrees that the continued 
overspending by European Governments 
results in ridiculous inflation of curren- 
cies and hence, in altering from moment 
to moment the value of the particular 
currency in terms of our dollar. With the 
printing presses working overtime, no 
American exporter can judge the dollar 
value that he will receive for the goods 
he ships abroad. The relation, there- 
fore, between unbalanced budgets and 
broken-down international trade is ob- 
vious, because budget deficits demand 
more paper money to meet them. This 
probably is elementary and I think that 
by this time everyone agrees that noth- 
ing can be done by America until Euro- 
pean countries show a disposition to 
balance their budgets. 

PAPER MONEY MUST BE DEALT WITH FIRST 

Assuming this as accomplished, the 
corollary will naturally be that the 
•countries which follow this sound prin- 
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ciple will thereupon also deal with their 
enormous burden of paper money. How 
they do it, that is to say, whether they 
repudiate entirely or whether they re- 
value it at about current levels, is not 
pertinent. The point is that they will 
have to establish a unit in fixed relation 
to gold if they wish to trade steadily 
with other countries. I think by this 
time the theory of reverting to the old 
system of barter has completely broken 
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down. We mast not forget that people 
will not sell unless they know how they 
are going to be paid and the value of 
the consideration which they are to re- 
ceive. 

THE REPARATIONS QUESTION 

Coming to the question of repara- 
tions. The reason why this is a basic 
factor in the stabilization of foreign ex- 
change rates is that those countries 
which expect to receive reparations will 
never balance their budgets until they 
know how much or how little they are 
going to receive in the way of repara- 
tions. Likewise, the reparation-paying 
nations will not know how to readjust 
their financial structure until they know 
how much they are going to be assessed 
in the final analysis. Naturally, this in- 
volves an agreement upon such a sum as 
is possible for the paying nations to de- 
liver without the further printing of 
huge amounts of paper money. 

Right here, we strike some very re- 
markable misconceptions which I think 
are today muddling the minds of many, 
chiefly, it appears to me, because of the 
cowardice of statesmen. Today most 
people recognize that the only way that 
Germany can pay, now that she has 
used up so much of her gold and of her 
outside investments, is ultimately 
through payment in goods. The humor- 
ous part of the situation is that even 
though the nations recognize this, no 
one wants the goods, fearing the effect 
on home industries. As one writer has 
cleverly put it, “The victorious nations 
are now engaging in the royal game of 
passing the buck." In the end, as I see 
it, the inevitable result will be that Ger- 
many will be assessed that amount 
which, in the normal course of events, 
she would be able to accumulate in the 
form of outside investments and not a 
huge contingent sum, because she could 
not pay it if she would and the Allies 
would not take it if she could. 

One of the most illuminating illustra- 
tions of the gradual dawning of this the- 
ory upon the world was the recent Brit- 
ish coal strike, which everyone now sees 
was a direct result of cheap German in- 



demnity coal. It is because of tl 
one of our leading American ecor 
in a humorous moment was lately 
to say that “Lloyd George won th 
election on the slogan that ‘Ge 
should pay to the last penny* 
seeking reelection on the slogan 
many shall not be permitted to 
damn penny/ ” 

The stabilization of foreign ex< 
rates can obviously not be attaine 
this problem is settled and it is, a 
it, wholly a problem of the educa 
world opinion. I therefore feel tl 
men who understand these things 
an unusually heavy responsibilil 
at the same time have a remarka] 
portunity. We shall only bring 
world readjustment if we spres 
truth, and educate those arou 
Our statesmen will never do it l 
they have blinded their const 
with false promises. They kn< 
truth, but await the pressure of 
opinion which can only be made 
tive by business men who unde 
the situation. 

INTER-ALLIED LOANS 

Exactly the same difficulties 
here in the reparation proble 
found in the question of intei 
loans and particularly America’s 
to the Allies. Did you ever s 
think that the annual reparatioi 
ment, now fixed, without export 
two billion gold marks per ann 
five hundred million dollars and tl 
interest on our Government's i 
debts is in the neighborhood of si 
dred million dollars per annum, 
problem of accepting reparatioi 
ments is troubling the most b: 
minds in Europe, but the prob 
demanding and accepting interest 
loans is not troubling our Congr< 
at all. In fact, we have recentl 
that many of them seem to be ] 
on it to pay the bonus while at th 
time they blindly attempt to raise 
iff barrier to keep out foreign 
which, naturally, would be the 
form in which payment by foreig 
ernments could be effected. 
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CANCELLATION OF THE WAR DEBT 

On the subject of the war debt, I am 
in favor of the cancellation by the 
United States of our loans to our Allies 
as the final step in the restoration of the 
economic stability of Europe, provided 
the steps previously outlined have been 
taken by our debtors themselves. I fa- 
vor this because in my opinion it is, 
first, good business, and, second, good 
ethics. It is good business because: If 
we do not do it, the payments of interest 
and principal will have to be made in 
goods and will dislocate our industrial 
life. It is good ethics because all of 
these loans were contracted after our 
entry into the war and the greater part 
of the proceeds were used for the pur- 
chase of war supplies here. If we did 
not charge for the boys we sent over, 
why should we charge for the guns we 
sent over unless we value our guns high- 
er than we value our boys! 

Now, I come to what I consider the 
cap-stone of the arch, because, even 
though all of the above things were 
done, I cannot visualize stable ex- 
changes, except after a long period of 
time, unless the United States makes 
loans of actual gold. 

What do we want to do with all the 
gold we have? Have we not had in the 
past few years enough lessons to prove 
to us the relentless march of inflation 
which follows abnormal gold supply? 
However decided we may be that we are 
going to restrict domestic credits, we 
shall not do it if our gold supply ex- 
ceeds our needs; for our laws originate 
very often on account of the number of 
votes they bring, and it is difficult to 
conceive that the pressure of special 
sectional or class interest will be re- 
sisted in the extension of credit. Hence 
it would be a positive boom to us to get 
rid of some of our excess of gold. 

GOLD LOANS 

Assuming that the above prerequisites 
have been met, that the governments of 
Europe have balanced their budgets, 
that they have ceased printing paper 
money, that the reparation terms have 
been moderated to within the capacity 
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of Germany to pay without resort to the 
printing press, that, as a final step, the 
inter-allied debts have been cancelled 
and that currencies have been revalued 
at approximately their current pur- 
chase price of dollars in foreign ex- 
change value — then, the last step in the 
restoration of international economic 
stability is the making of gold loans. 

What do I mean by a gold loan ? Let 
us look at the statistics of gold holdings. 
In 1913 the banks of the United States 
had about $ 700 , 000,000 of gold and In 
1922 about $ 3 , 000 , 000,000 of gold. In 
1913 the United States banks had twen- 
ty-two per cent, of the world's supply 
of gold and in 1922 thirty-seven per 
cent, of the world's gold. On the other 
hand, the percentage of the world's gold 
held by Germany declined from about 
nine per cent, in 1918 to three per cent, 
in 1922 , that of Italy from nine per 
cent, to three per cent, and of France 
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From the Pacific Coast 

to Central Europe 



How the prompt action of a large 
National Bank made possible an 
important transaction by elimi- 
nating delays and uncertainties 

AN American exporter on the 
Pacific Coast had received a 
large order from a certain foreign 
concern. A profitable transaction 
was in sight, yet there was lack of 
assurance as to the buyer’s credit and 
the element of time was important. 

The exporter put the matter up to 
the Irving’s Foreign Department. 
Cable connections were established 
with the Irving’s representative in the 
foreign capital. The credit standing 
of the concern was promptly ascer- 
tained, and with complete assurance 
the American exporter closed the deal. 

7'he service of the bank was not 
only in securing credit information, 
but also in eliminating the risks of 



delay which might have proved fatal 
to the transaction. 

Pre-eminently commercial for over 
seventy years, the Irving National 
Bank has built up many highly spec- 
ialized departments — all designed to 
make its customer’s dollar more 
powerful by speeding up commercial 
transactions. 

The Irving’s special Bill-of-Lad- 
ing Department is organized to trace 
railroad shipments, to locate freight 
cars on arrival at terminals, to elim- 
inate every sort of delay in releasing 
capital invested in goods in transit. 

Quick, accurate service in collec- 
tions, in transfer of funds, and in 
securing credit information abroad, 
is assured through the Irving’s corre- 
spondents or special representatives 
in more than 5,000 foreign cities and 
through direct cable connections with 
every trade center in the world. 
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from twenty-one per cent, to ten. If 
one takes the succession states of the 
late Austro-Hungarian Empire, name- 
ly, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Jugo-Slo- 
vakia, the conditions are far worse. 
These governments cannot struggle 
along on the small gold reserves they 
now hold. What is the obvious infer- 
ence? The countries that are rich in 
raw materials, including the United 
States and those countries which re- 
mained neutral in the World War, have 
increased their gold holdings. The 
countries with a dense population that 
were belligerents have decreased their 
gold holdings. The world demands a 
redistribution, a reallocation of these re- 
serves. This may be accomplished by 
means of gold loans. 

OUR VAST GOLD RESERVE 

We have today in the neighborhood 
of three billion dollars of gold, which 
means a currency reserve of over seven- 
ty-five per cent, against both the note 
and deposit liabilities of our Federal 
Reserve System. This is entirelv out of 
line with the reserves of other coun- 
tries. Now, what is going to happen 
to these countries, even after all of the 
above conditions precedent have been 
met? Will we not be facing a genera- 
tion or more of trade war with them due 
to one cause only, namely: that they 
will work and scheme and plan to get 
from us our excess gold by flooding 
this country with exports which we shall 
have to pay for by gold shipments. Dur- 
ing this process American industry and 
labor will feel the resulting damaging 
effect, either of increasing imports or 
diminishing exports, and the probabili- 
ties are that we shall be feeling to our 
cost this constantly increasing adverse 
trade balance. 

We must take steps to obviate the 
necessity of foreign countries endeavor- 
ing to secure our gold though constant- 
ly increasing exports to us. 

It may be said that we could buy 
their securities ; that we could make pri- 
vate loans to them, but this would only 
be a very small part of what it would 
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be necessary to do to reestablish the bal- 
ance. However, as I see it, this fight 
for gold is absolutely unnecessary. Why 
should we, with more gold than we can 
use, stay in the position of being con- 
stantly deluged with goods which will 
weaken our industrial life, when we can 
easily spare it without feeling it an 
iota, and by such sparing eliminate the 
dangers that would follow the above 
described situation. 

GOLD LOANS BY THE UNITED STATES 

The proposition, then, which seems lo 
me should form a specific and integral 
part of any program of readjustment, is 
loans of gold by the Government of the 
United States to countries which re- 
quire it for the establishment of their 
gold standards. In this manner Amer- 
ica will on the one hand do a shrewd 
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stroke of business and on the other con- 
tribute to the prompt rehabilitation of 
the impoverished nations of Europe, 



and thereby become the leader, as she 
should become, in the restoration of the 
economic stability of the world. 



0 

Changes in China in Past Twenty Years 

Sir Charles Addis Recounts Impression of Recent Visit. 
Stresses Importance of Proper Handling of 
Far East Problem 



C HINA has ‘ ‘infinite possibilities for 
good or evil, for war or peace, 
which lie in the proper handling 
of the Far Eastern problem by the Powers 
concerned,” in the belief of Sir Charles 
Addis, K. C. M. G., chairman of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, and head of the British group 
of the Chinese Consortium. 

Sir Charles has recently returned 
from a visit to China after an absence 
of twenty years since his residence there 
in charge of the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Banking Corporation. He gave an 
illuminating account of some of the 
many changes which have taken place 
during the years intervening since he 
lived there, in an address delivered by 
him before the Downtown Association, 
New York, on March 28, as guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by Thomas 
W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co. The 
address in full follows: 

I wish I could recapture for you some 
of the fleeting impressions which l gained 
on revisiting scenes in China, where I passed 
the best years of my life, and which still 
seem strangely familiar after an absence 
of nearly twenty years. I can hardly hope 
to succeed without betraying some of the 
confusion which still lurks in my own mind. 
For China is the land of contradictions, a 
country of which it is scarcely possible to 
make one general statement without imme- 
diately qualifying it by another. 

In Peking where we used to plough our 
way in a springless cart axle-deep in dust 
or mud, according to the season, a thou- 
sand automobiles are running their smooth 
course. In Shanghai there are over four 
thousand of them. In Canton, that swarm- 
ing ant-hill of humanity, narrow alley-ways, 
where formerly a couple of sedan chairs 



could with difficulty pass, have been trans- 
formed into spacious boulevards traversed 
by motor buses with a promise of tramways 
to come. Last year, 1 was told, four and 
twenty miles of new roads had been opened. 
In the whole city of Peking, when I was a 
resident, there was only one two-storied 
building, and now lofty houses and public 
buildings had sprung up like mushrooms In 
the night of my absence. I rubbed my eyes. 
What did it all mean? Clearly when you 
come to estimate the value of human prog- 
ress, it is not the material things, but the 
things unseen which really matter. It is no 
use digging up new roads unless you are 
digging up new ideas along with them. If 
your fine houses, your splendid public build- 
ings arc merely that and nothing more, if 
they are not the symbols of a finer, a fuller 
private life, a nobler civic virtue, then are 
they but a sham and an illusion, the base- 
less fabric of a vision ready to dissolve. 

Were there then signs perceptible of men- 
tal and spiritual progress to correspond 
with this material advance? Certainly, 
schools had multiplied. National schools of 
Western learning, such as were not dreamed 
of in mV day, had sprung into being, and 
nothing I saw in China gave me greater 
pleasure than to observe the contrast of the 
modem schoolboy at play, the traditional 
scholar’s stoop and solemn splay-footed step 
discarded, freely indulging in the rough-and- 
tumble dear to the heart of the universal 
hoy whenever he is left to his own devices. 
Then there is the wide dissemination of 
news by an active and virile vernacular 
press, conducted upon the whole with an 
ability and a sense of patriotism which need 
not fear to challenge comparison with the 
press of other countries. 

And what of the people? Well in the 
ports at any rate and in the great towns, 
the pigtail has vanished and foreign or semi- 
foreign dress has become general. A pair of 
heels no doubt imparts a loftier gait — people 
no longer shuffle. But there was something 
more than that — a more alert and inde- 
pendent air, an unmistakable look of intelli- 
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gence and self-reliance which seemed to be- 
speak a nascent sense of race-consciousness, 
as of a people trying to realize their own 
nationality. 

That was in the Treaty ports. How far 
had these changes permeated into the in- 
terior? Not very deep apparently. When 
I crossed the Yangste and took my way 
northward through Honan I found the wear- 
ing of the pigtail almost universal; mule- 
carts and ox-wagons were still ploughing the 
sands which had once, in time immemorial, 
been roads; small-footed women were ev- 
erywhere seen hobbling through the fields, 
or returning laden from market riding on 
the primitive wheelbarrow of a thousand 
years ago; a railway train runs up to the 
Great Wall, but still the long train of cam- 
els from the Mongolian plains file their way 
into Peking. 

Once more it is, I kept reminding myself, 
the things which are not seen that count. 
Reform may not have penetrated very deep, 
but undoubtedly the spirit of reform is at 
work. Will it go on until it leavens the 
whole lump, or will China once more dem- 
onstrate her uncanny power of resisting 
change and arresting the march of modern 
civilization? 

It is only what is called Young China that 
can supply the answer to that question. It 
will not do to dismiss them as a mere hand- 
ful of raw half-educated youths. All re- 
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forms have been the work of a minor 
Great is the power of an ideal and Yoi 
China is fired by the ideal of an independ 
China. We may not like the form of £ 
ernment they propose, but whether we 
it or not, for good or evil, the future < 
tiny of the country rests with the yoi 
In Young China lies the only hope of 
China. They will blunder, they will m 
mistakes, of course. The more need b 
they of Western sympathy and supp 
They have indeed assumed a heavy respoi 
bility, but they have set before them a n( 
ideal, and every well-wisher of China 
earnestly hope that they may so bear th< 
selves as to prove not unworthy of the t 
to which they are called. 

The Young China party have been encc 
aged — moderately encouraged — by the d 
sions of the recent Conference at Washi 
ton. I say moderately, because I supf 
no one yet emerged from a conference, 
even a consortium conference, with all 
expectations with which he entered it 
filled. No doubt its final results must av 
the verdict of history. But I should ju 
from the conversations I had with retur 
delegates in China and Japan, and from 
variety of opinions expressed, that it is c 
sidered that, upon the whole, honors h 
been pretty evenly divided. If that is 
then I think the delegates may be congi 
ulated on having achieved the highest rei 
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of which such a conference is capable. I 
hope I may be allowed to offer my humble 
tribute of respect and admiration for the 
American statesmen who, relying on the 
free and generous impulse of the American 
people, had the faith and courage, the heart 
to conceive and the brain to carry out, this 
high enterprise in the cause of international 
peace. The Conference has been criticised 
for the paucity of its tangible results. Well, 
formal agreements have their uses, but we 
have learned by experience that it is the 
letter which killeth and the spirit which 
maketh alive. It is the spirit evoked, the at- 
mosphere generated, the peace ingeminated 
by the discussions at Washington, which I 
believe will stand in times to come the best 
and most enduring results of that remark- 
able historic gathering. 

Incidentally, the Washington Conference 
has set the seal of international approval on 
the policy of the Consortium and the prin- 
ciple on which it is based. Our view has 
long been that the center of international 

g )litics was shifting from the West to the 
ast, and that the solution of the Far East- 
ern problem was to be sought in the substi- 
tution of international cooperation for inter- 
national competition in Chinese affairs. That 
view has now been definitely adopted and 
endorsed by every great Power. It may be 
questioned if present political conditions in 
China left them any alternative. 

I am returning from China more pro- 
foundly impressed than ever before with 
the infinite possibilities for good or evil, for 
war or peace, which lie in the proper hand- 
ling of the Far Eastern problem by the 
Powers concerned. What is that problem? 
It is the unification of China by the estab- 
lishment of a strong and independent cen- 
tral government. Upon that we all agree. 
What then stands in the way? 

Not the people of China. It is to miscon- 
ceive the situation altogether to regard the 
present political situation as a sort of civil 
war between the north and south of China. 
There is no such geographical division. The 
people of the south have no quarrel with the 
people of the north, or any disinclination to 
unite w'ith them. They wxmld welcome re- 



union. 

It is not the governments w'ho stand in 
the way. It is true that the governments 
of north and south have their differences of 
opinion, the south being perhaps more doc- 
trinaire in their application of the demo- 
cratic principle to the machinery of govern- 
ment, but these differences lie in degree 
rather than in kind and could readily be ad- 
justed if the two governments w'ere free, 
as they say they desire to be, to combine in 
creating a strong central government. 

I may remind you, in general confirmation 
of what I have been saying, that even now 
the government of the north is largely re- 
cruited from the south. The present pre- 
mier, Liang Shih Yi, comes from Canton. 
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The minister for foreign affairs. Dr. Yen, 
hails from Shanghai. The minister of com- 
munications, Yen Kung Chao, with whom 
the Consortium is more immediately con- 
cerned, comes from Canton. 

Well, then, if it is not the people, or the 
governments, who is it bars the path to a 
reunited China? 

The answer is that it is the Tu Chuns, 
and none other. Who are the Tu Chuns? 
They are the military governors of prov- 
inces, who have assumed the roll of the rob- 
ber barons of the sixteenth century in Eng- 
land. They have gathered around them bod- 
ies of mercenary troops. They have defied 
the authority of the governments, both north 
and south. They have intercepted the pub- 
lic revenues and oppressed the people by 
forced levies of taxation or blackmail. Their 
power is supreme and has reduced the man- 
dates of government, which formerly ran 
from one end of China to the other, to nul- 
lity. In the north the government is power- 
less to collect any provincial revenue what- 
ever, and is become dependent upon what it 
receives from the maritime customs and the 
salt gabelle, both of which are under foreign 
control. 

Tu Chuns are, of course, not all bad. It 
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is not for me to appraise the motives of any 
of them. It is not always those who are ac- 
tuated by the best motives who are the least 
powerful for evil. Nor shall I attempt to 
differentiate between the varying degrees of 
malignity and turpitude of those whose in- 
fluence is believed to be wholly inimical to 
the formation of a central government. If 
I refer to three of them by name, it is not 
with the intention of expressing any opin- 
ion of their respective merits or demerits, 
but merely to illustrate the more potent of 
the disruptive elements at work in China 
today, the more powerful, either for good 
or evil, of those in whose hands appears to 
lie the more immediate destiny of their coun- 
try. They are Chang Tso Lin in the north; 
Wu Pei Fu in Mid-China, and Chen Chiung 
Min and Sun Yat Sen in the south. These 
are the men, the three military satraps, who 
are paralyzing all attempts to reconstruct a 
central government. They represent no one 
hut themselves. They are fighting, like Wav- 
land Smith, for their own hand. They have 
attracted around them a body of mercen- 
aries, who flock to one standard as readily 
ns to another if the pay is better. It is not 
a national movement. The forces engaged 
are not the forces of China. They are the 
followers of Chang and Wu and Sun. They 
are fighting— not in their country’s cause- 
hut for the personal aggrandizement of their 
leaders. 

Separation is no new thing in China. In 
many periods of her long history, notably 
during the T-ang Dynasty, at the end of the 
ninth and beginning of the tenth centuries, 
China has been divided into separate king- 
doms, hut invariably the integrating forces 
have reasserted themselves and I have no 
doubt will do so again. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for the rebel leaders to 
maintain their forces in the field, and the 
growing severity of the military exactions, 
to which they have recourse, are oppressing 
the people and making them restive. The 
Chinese have frequently demonstrated their 
power of combination in resisting the levy 
of illegal taxation. It is to the growth of 
this public spirit, this crystallization of one 



province with another in resisting these 
tary exactions, in establishing a fiscal 
cott of the Tu Chuns, coupled with a 1 
ening of the rebels’ power by a war of 
tion among themselves, that I am dispo: 
look for a solution of the problem of i 
struction. 

The process may be slow* and tediou: 
I ran understand the impatience of 
who would like to accelerate it by p] 
China under the tutelage of the fc 
Powers. I can understand that polio 
I am convinced it is a chimera. In th 
resort, foreign intervention implies the 
tion of force, and the employment of 
national force in order to coerce Chi 
not a practical policy. China must 
out her own salvation. All we can 
to stand by and, in the w’ords of the A 
ington Conference Resolution, provide 
with the freest and most unembarrasse 
portunitv of developing and maintainir 
herself an effective central governmen 

I am conscious as I speak of the difl 
of depicting with any degree of acc 
the underlying realities of an unstable 
tion in which, however, there will be 
many compensating balances. It is an 
geration to say there is no govern m< 
China. The political changes of wide 
newspaper correspondents make so 
arc merely cabinet changes. Whetnei 
Liang or Yen that is in or out today < 
morrow' makes little difference to the 
ernment, which continues to function th 
the various departments very much i 
fore. Such is the instinct for law' and 
the capacity for self-government ol 
extraordinary people, that 1020, the las 
for which figures are available, marl 
new' record in their foreign trade, 
year’s customs revenue w T as larger thai 
before. In spite of the depredations < 
Tu Chuns, there was a surplus on th 
revenue, after paying all the foreign ch 
secured on it of $51,000,000; railways si 
an estimated free surplus of $24,000,001 
fault, I hope only a temporary de 
there has been, owing to the force rrus 
of the Tu Chuns, in the ease of one o 
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foreign debts, but the word “repudiation” 
has never been mentioned in China. We 
have no anxiety about any of our secured 
loans and I repeat what I said here eighteen 
months ago, that there is no better foreign 
bond on the market today than the bond of 
China. 

In the face of all these contradictory com- 
pensatory factors what policy ought the 
Consortium to pursue? Clearly we cannot 
take sides in this matter, or support one 
political party against the other, until we 
are assured that they are in the way of com- 
posing tjieir differences and have the will to 
unite. I do not think the same objection 
would lie against a comprehensive funding 
loan for the conversion of the floating debt, 
since that would enure to the benefit of all 
parties, but with that exception the Con- 
sortium is for the present at any rate de- 
barred from undertaking government loans 
for administrative purposes in China. 

Loans for constructive purposes are in a 
different category. Railways are for the 
benefit of all and in the interest of a United 
China, it is highly desirable that the un- 
completed contracts into which we have 
entered should be fulfilled as soon as pos- 
sible. I know of no step more likely to be 
effective in bringing the governments of the 
north and south together than the linking 
up of the Canton-Hankow and Peking-Han- 
kow railways. 

Indeed, I will go further, and say that 
it seems to me unreasonable to hold up the 
development of communications in China 
while the government is engaged, it may be 
for a generation, in evolving a new political 
system. In my judgment the time has come 
for the Consortium to consider the prac- 
ticability of negotiating independently with 
an autonomous or group of autonomous 
provinces, for the construction of specific 
railway undertakings within their respective 
borders. It has been suggested that the 
diplomatic recognition of a de jure govern- 
ment in the north need not necessarily ex- 
clude the recognition of a de facto govern- 
ment in the south on the assumption that the 
recognition would be given only for good 



cause and on conditions, such as acceptance 
of China’s foreign liabilities, an undertaking 
to maintain intact the national revenue and 
to bear a proportionate share of the service 
of foreign loans. It is argued that joint 
recognition of this kind might act as an in- 
centive to draw the two governments closer 
together. 

This may sound a tame, even a timorous, 
policy. It certainly demands patience from 
its votaries, but I confess I am jealous for 
the reputation of the Consortium, and fear- 
ful of any premature or unconsidered step 
which might prejudice its usefulness in the 
future, as an instrument for the preserva- 
tion of international amity and peace. 

Meanwhile, do not let us underrate what 
has already been accomplished. We have 
been challenged for failing to obtain the 
recognition of the Chinese government. Well, 
if that is a failure it is easily rectified. You 
can obtain recognition tomorrow from either 
the north or the south by the simple expedi- 
ent of waiving the conditions which you 
have stated must be satisfied before a loan 
is contemplated. Is there anyone who knows 
anything about the subject who will serious- 
ly advocate such a change in our policy? I 
declare there is not a government in China 
today whose recognition would be of value 
to you, not one whose signature to a loan 
agreement you could accept with any reli- 
ance upon its ability — and in saying so I am 
not impugning either its sincerity or ;ts 
good-will — to fulfill the conditions to which 
it subscribed. We must wait. 

Consider what the Consortium has done, 
is doing, for the people of China. It has 
succeeded in establishing an effective check 
upon the senseless and corrupt government 
expenditure which was rapidly plunging the 
country into bankruptcy. I believe I am 
justified in saying that the profligate bor- 
rowings of foreign moneys, which were men- 
acing the integrity of China by a system of 
insidious financial penetration, has prac- 
tically ceased since the formation of the new 
Consortium. 

Furthermore, acting on the principle that 
Heaven helps those who help themselves, 
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the Consortium has encouraged and devel- 
oped the formation of a syndicate of native 
bankers for the purpose of cooperating in 
the issue of internal silver loans. Apart 
from its economic justification, in encourag- 
ing thrift and utilizing the national savings 
for national purposes before seeking assist- 
ance from abroad, I attach the greatest im- 
portance to this movement as a means of 
giving men with a stake in the country an 
interest in good government and a strong 
incentive to work for its rehabilitation. It 
is the bane of Chinese politics, an inheritance 
from the old regime, that they have been 
left too much in the hands of the literati. 
Until we can get the business men, the men 
with a stake in the country, to join hands 
with the educated classes, we shall never se- 
cure the formation of that sane and sound 
public opinion, upon which, in the last resort, 
governments must depend for their power 
and foreigners for their security. 

So much for China. What has the Con- 
sortium done for Europe and America? 

There is no more urgent task, none more 
fraught with consequence of good evil for 
the peace of the world, I might even say for 
the future of civilization, as w r e understand 
it, than to discover and disclose the essential 
unity underlying the diversity of national 
interests, and to unite them in a common 



aim, a common policy for the Far East. I 
claim that in this, its primary and most im- 
portant objective, the Consortium has 
achieved complete success. The Consortium 
has its drawbacks. I know that. But con- 
sider the alternative. Drop the Consortium 
and tomorrow you will be thrown back upon 
the policy of “spheres of interest.” Tim* 
is no arbitrary personal opinion. It is in 
the nature of things. Reverse the process 
by which cooperation has been substituted 
for competition and the creditor nations 
will be forced in self defense to safeguard 
the area of their securities. There is 
nothing except the Consortium which stands 
between China and the resumption of 
“spheres of interests” and no one who re- 
calls the international rivalries and jeal- 
ousies which marked the period, known 
as the Battle of Concessions, with • all 
its aftermath of territorial aggression and 
international wrongdoing, will consider al- 
most any sacrifice too great to avert the re- 
newal of such a calamity to China, such a 
menace to the peace of the world. The Con- 
sortium has justified itself and will continue 
to justify itself so long as we stand firm and 
stand togetner. Never were its claims to 
your consideration and support more insist- 
ent, more clamant, than they are today. 
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Great Britain 

THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

The decline in wholesale prices was 
much less marked in February, the av- 
erage level for that month being only 1 
per cent, below that for January, says 
the March letter of the London County 
Westminster & Parrs Bank, Limited. 
The present indications are that the 
steady fall has momentarily ceased, but 
it by no means follows that the next 
movement will be an upward one. 

Raw materials still continued to de- 
cline in price. The most noticeable de- 
creases were recorded in the case of 
non-ferrous metal quotations, although 
during March there has been a slight 
recovery. The fact that the general de- 
cline has largely been arrested must be 
ascribed to a temporary reaction in quo- 
tations for many foodstuffs, the chief 
advances being in wheat, flour, maize, 
mutton and cheese. Heavy declines, 
however, took place in fish and eggs — 
both being commodities which are sub- 
ject to sudden changes — while Argen- 
tine beef became much cheaper. 

The general trend of food prices has 
been somewhat obscured by these di- 
verse movements, and, while four out 
of the five wholesale index numbers reg- 
istered a small increase in food, one, 
the Times , showed a decrease of 1.8 per 
•cent. Moreover, although a slight ad- 
vance in retail food prices would not 
have been a surprise, the cost-of-living 
figure for March was two points below 
that for February, while the ministry of 



labor’s food index number fell by nearly 
1 per cent. 

THE GEDDES REPORT 

The principal financial event of the 
last month was the publication of the 
report of the Geddes, says the March 
letter of Barclay’s Bank Ltd., London. 
The report was issued in three sections, 
the third containing the following sum- 
mary of the reductions recommended; 



First interim report: 

Navy — £21,000,000 

Army 20,000,000 

Air force 5,500,000 

Education 18,000,000 

Health 2,500,000 

War pensions 8,300,000 



£70,300,000 

Adjustment on first report 1,171,875 

Second interim report: 

Trade group £538,000 

Export credit 500,000 

Agricultural group 855,000 

Police and prisons 1,695,000 

General 102,000 



Third report: 

Colonial group £2,285,500 

Legal group 94,500 

Revenue departments 2,509,200 

Houses of Parliament and cer- 
tain civil departments 935,000 

Works and public buildings 

group 895,800 

Art and science group 42,900 

Foreign office, etc. 304,300 

Stationery office and registrar- 

general 584^300 

Miscellaneous group 1,130,800 

£8,782,300 

Further review of estimates 
for war pensions 3,000,000 

Grand total ^63447175 
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The sum to be aimed at as a reduc- 
tion in the year 1922-23 was £175,000,- 
000, of which £75,000,000 had already 
been indicated by the departments, and 
the task of the committee was to rec- 
ommend retrenchments to the extent of 
the difference, i. e., £100,000,000. The 
above summary, however, only covers 
£86,844,175, leaving a balance of £13,- 
155,825 to be found. With a view to 
providing this the committee invite at- 
tention to the possibility of a further re- 
duction in naval expenditure, as a result 
of the Washington Conference; in mili- 
tary expenditure, upon a review of the 
foreign garrisons abroad; and in naval 
expenditure under the heading of oil 
stocks and oil storage. Under these 
three headings, the committee are confi- 
dent the sum necessary to complete the 
total of £100,000,000 can be found. 

CREDITS FOR INDUSTRY 

A progress report has been issued by 
the advisory committee appointed to ad- 
vise the government under the trade fa- 
cilities act, says the March monthly let- 
ter of Lloyds Bank Ltd., London. It 
may be recalled that the act embodies 
the most important of the government’s 
constructive proposals for alleviating 
the worst period of unemployment that 
the country has experienced for prob- 
ably a hundred years. Under its pro- 
visions the treasury is empowered to 
guarantee the principal and/or interest 
of loans up to a total of £25,000,000, 
the proceeds of which are to be spent 
in such a manner as to promote employ- 
ment in the United Kingdom. The com- 
mittee reports that it has examined over 
500 proposals. It has acted on the 
principle that the object of the act is 
to give a government guarantee to sound 
undertakings possessing reasonable se- 
curity which wish to proceed with cap- 
ital works but are unable to do so ow- 
ing to the difficulty of raising the nec- 
essary money, and it has made it its 
aim in every case to obtain a good com- 
mercial security. The following shows 
the progress made: 
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Amount for which guarantees 

have been passed £2,100,000 

Amount of applications as re- 
gards which the committee is 
prepared to recommend a guar- 
antee after having examined 
the propositions with great 
care; but in respect of which 
there are technical. Parlia- 
mentary, or other difficulties 
which the applicants have not 

in every case surmounted 14,000,000 

Other serious applications as to 
which the committee has stated 
generally the terms on which it 
could be prepared to recom- 
mend a guarantee 10,000,000 

Further serious propositions still 
under discussion (chiefly for- 
eign government loans) 7,500,000 

The serious propositions before the 
committee cover work to be carried out 
in the United Kingdom, Ireland, India, 
four continental European countries, 
and Africa. If the work is carried out 
outside the United Kingdom, the amount 
guaranteed will be determined by the 
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sum which is to be expended on labor 
and materials in this country. 

France 

TRADE AND FINANCE 

Financial adjustments are still in the 
foreground in France, according to ca- 
ble advices to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. The 1922 spe- 
cial budget, known as “Expenses Re- 
coverable from Germany/' has passed 
the Chamber of Deputies, showing total 
approved expenditures of 10,600,000,- 
000 francs, a reduction of 10,100,000,- 
000 from the same section in the 1920 
budget, and 4,700,000,000 from that of 
1921. While hypothetical receipts are 
enumerated, including cash reparations 
payments and the proceeds from nego- 
tiations of German reparations bonds, 
actual returns from these sources are 
very doubtful, and the major portion of 
the amount will have to be raised by in- 
creasing the floating debt or possibly a 
later consolidation loan. In addition to 
the budget, the Credit National is to 
furnish 8,000,000,000 francs, and group 
loans of war damage sufferers 4,000,- 
000,000 francs. There is no early pros- 
pect of the termination of loans previ- 
ously floated or guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment, and this factor will continue to 
make difficult the raising of capital for 
industrial enterprises. 

The yield of indirect taxes and reve- 
nues for February has just been pub- 
lished and shows the decidedly unfa- 
vorable total of approximately, 1,000,- 
000,000 francs. This represents a defi- 
cit of 241,000,000 francs, or 19 per 
cent, below estimates as compared with 
previous deficits of 99,000,000 in Janu- 
ary and 89,000,000 in December. 

BANK OF FRANCE REDUCES RATE 



mercial paper is largely responsible for 
the reduction. Advances of the bank 
to the government were 21,900,000,000 
francs on March 9, as compared with 
26,100,000,000 a year ago. 

From a quotation of $0.0885 on Feb- 
ruary 1, the franc improved steadily 
to $0.0921 on March 1. Since the lat- 
ter date, there has been a slight easying 
off to $0.0893. The strength of the 
franc is considered to be mainly due to 
the small volume of transactions; the 
effect of the transfer of the proceeds of 
the Department of the Seine loan from 
New York and London to Paris; 
French railroad borrowings in London, 
and the expectation of a heavy tourist 
movement. 

PRICES MOVE DOWNWARD 

The Paris retail price index, based 
on the average 1914 prices of thirteen 
foodstuffs commodities, has dropped 
from 819 in January to 807 for Febru- 
ary. On February 1, the average condi- 
tion of French crops, including winter 
wheat, meslin, rye, winter barley, win- 
ter oats, stood at 63 per cent., or “fairly 
goods,” as compared with 61 per cent, 
on January 1 and 73 per cent, a year 
ago. The area of wheat sown on Janu- 
ary 1, 1922, was 112,540 hectares less 
than in 1921 ; oats, 45,070 less, and rye 
practically the same as in 1921. 

At an extraordinary stockholders’ 
meeting of the Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique held March 4, a capital 
increase from 81,000,000 to 200,000,- 
000 francs was voted. 

Railroad traffic is slightly reduced. 
The number of freight cars loaded daily 
amount to approximately 45,000, includ- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine. Important rate re- 
ductions are expected on sugar beers, 
lumber and certain agricultural and met- 
allurgical products. 



On March 11 the Bank of France 
lowered its interest rate to 5 per cent., 
the previous rate of 5^ per cent, hav- 
ing been in effect since July 28, 1921. 
The total note circulation of the bank 
on March 9 was 36,205,852,000 francs, 
as compared with 36,704,223,000 a 
month previous. Absorption of com- 



Italy 

FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 



The financial crisis has been limited 
to the Banca di Sconto, but money is 
scarce and other banks are strictly lim- 
iting their credits, says a cable to the 
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Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. At the present time the banks are 
holding their own, but the burden of 
financing the important group of indus- 
tries which was formerly accommodated 
by the Banca di Sconto has been shifted 
to their shoulders. The industries that 
are sound will be taken care of. There 
is an exceptionally active demand for 
the short-term treasury notes which con- 
tinue to absorb heavy private invest- 
ments, and naturally limit the capital 
available for industries. Interest on 
these notes has been reduced by one- 
half per cent, and now stands at 
per cent, for six to eight months’ notes 
and ?l /2 per cent, for nine to twelve 
months* notes. 

New capital for investment in indus- 
trial undertakings is decidedly limited, 
and even the soundest enterprises are 
obliged to get along with the accommo- 
dation that is strictly necessary. The 
banks are under exceptionally heavy 
pressure at a time when their resources 
are already to a large extent tied up in 



loans which cannot be liquidated except 
very gradually. 

In spite of increased revenues the 
state is still faced with a heavy deficit 
which is being met by increasing the 
floating debt, which is now estimated at 
30,000,000 lire. While progress has 
been made, it has been necessarily slow, 
owing to the general economic situation 
which prevents the realization of a more 
radical program of taxation, and to the 
unsatisfactory political situation, which 
prevents the carrying out of any radical 
program of effecting economies. Tex- 
tile industries continue fairly active, 
though somewhat handicapped by short- 
age of electric power, which has limited 
production. The crop outlook is slight- 
ly more favorable owing to heavy rains 
and snows in the northern provinces. 
Stocks in all lines are reduced to the 
minimum, and an increased demand will 
consequently cause an immediate im- 
provement in prices. Purchases of raw 
material are being made only to meet 
present requirements. 
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Bielefeld office of the Dlsconto-Gesellschaft, Berlin 



Germany 

FINANCE AND COMMERCE 

The course of development of Ger- 
man economic life since the commence- 
ment of the year, says a recent letter of 
the Disconto-Gesellschaft, Berlin, once 
again proves that, to a very large ex- 
tent, conditions here are still governed 
by the reparation problem. The let- 
ter continues: 

The negative result of the conference at 
Cannes which, although conceding minor 

f )oints, kept aloof from the main issue, has 
eft matters in a state of suspense. The 
question whether, during this year, 2000 or 
only 500 millions of gold marks are to be 
raised on account of reparation payments, 
does not only affect the German budget, 
but is of vital importance to the economic 
situation* of the country on the whole. The 
feeling of uncertainty has been intensified 
by the postponement of the Genoa Confer- 
ence. 'Ine idea of calling such a conference 
was all the more congenial to Germany, as 
she would very specially benefit by any 
measures which might be devised, in order 
to mitigate, as far as possible, the world- 
wide commercial crisis. 

It must, of course, be conceded that, as 
the low value of the mark promotes our 
exports, the majority of German industries 
are still fairly busy'. But what we would 



again impress upon people abroad, as it 
does not appear to be sufficiently appreci- 
ated, is that, in spite of this tavorable symp- 
tom, Germany suffers very severely by the 
general shrinkage in the international ex- 
change of goods and the restricted pur- 
chasing power of so many countries. 



EXPORT FIGURES 

In spite of great exertions, we only man- 
aged to export last year goods to the value 
of 3 y 2 to 4 milliards of gold marks (against 
10 milliards in the year 1913), while, on the 
other hand, the imports of the necessary 
raw materials and foodstuffs amounted to 
some 5 milliards of gold marks. According 
to the English trade returns, the German 
export to England is, relatively to weight 
and as far as the majority of goods are 
concerned, still much below 50 per cent, of 
the turnover of the year 1913. The German 
exports of all classes of goods in 191B 
totalled fully 6 millions of tons a month, 
while, in the last months of 1921, they 
hardly reached 2 millions of tons. These 
figures should, once for all, dispose of the 
fiction that German trade has recovered its 
former supremacy in the markets of the 
world and that the increasing number of 
unemployed in other industrial countries 
must needs be ascribed to renewed German 
competition. The truth lies in just the op- 
posite direction, for, as a matter of fact, 
Germany suffers, equally with other coun- 
tries, by the general commercial depression 
which makes it quite impossible to her to- 
set up a properly balanced trade budget. 
It is for these reasons that Germany at- 
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taches so much importance to a successful 
issue of the Genoa Conference. But, as we 
are firmly convinced that the confusion 
which has overcome all, and especially the 
European markets, may be directly traced 
to the anomalies of the Versailles Treaty, 
we do not anticipate any tangible result 
from the deliberations of the Conference, un- 
less the agenda includes a full and detailed 
discussion of the circumstances, which arose 
as an immediate sequel to the stipulations 
of the peace treaty. Besides, and a study 
of the figures of the foreign trade returns 
of England and America will prove the 
correctness of our assertion, the commercial 
crisis which has spread all over the world 
has now reached a phase beyond which a 
further postponement of the solution would 
be fatal. 



Holland 

THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

The economic position of The Neth- 
erlands seems much the same, says 
Trade Commissioner Adams, at The 
Hague, in a cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, as during 
January and February. Government 
finances are in good condition, with a 
slight deflation of currency, a high per- 
centage of reserve, and a movement to- 
ward funding the somewhat high float- 
ing debt. Industry still suffers from 
German competition and the effect of 
the relatively high value of the Dutch 
guilder. Trade figures indicate that the 
adverse balance is gradually becoming 
less marked. 

Imports into The Netherlands for the 
month of January amounted to 153,- 
000,000 guilders, whereas during Janu- 
ary of last year imports were valued at 
222,000,000. All items of imports show 
a decrease over the previous year ex- 
cept dyes, chemicals, textiles and glass. 
The exports during January, 1922, 
reached 86,000,000 guilders in value, as 
compared with 116,000,000 the year be- 
fore. There has been a noticeable de- 
crease over the former figures in all ex- 
ports except vegetable products, dyes 
and chemicals. The balance of trade 
against The Netherlands, as shown by 
the January, 1922, figures, continues to 
be of considerable proportion (67,000,- 
000 guilders), but it is nevertheless not 
so adverse as the January, 1921, month- 
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ly balance, and shows a continuation of 
the general tendency toward a less ad- 
verse balance noted throughout 1921. 

Winter wheat has suffered from se- 
vere frosts, and the rye fields show 
many bare spots. Dutch farmers are 
undecided whether to sow sugar beets or 
flax ; low prices discourage the one 
course almost as much as the other. A 
delegation of Dutch potato dealers has 
gone to Poland to purchase potato 
stocks for shipment to Holland, on ac- 
count of the fact that Polish potato 
prices are considerably lower than 
Dutch. 



DUTCH EAST INDIES BOND ISSUE 



The Guaranty Company of New 
York, as head of a syndicate, has closed 
negotiations for the purchase of a new 
issue of $40,000,000 Dutch East Indies 
forty-year external sinking fund 6 per 
cent, gold bonds, which are being of- 
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fered today at 94% and interest. The 
bonds will yield about 6.73 per cent, to 
the earliest redemption date, March 1, 
1932 , or more than 6.35 per cent, if held 
to maturity. They are to be dated 
March 1, 1922, and to mature March 1, 
1962 . The issue is authorized by the 
law of December 30, 1921, passed by 
The Netherlands Parliament and ap- 
proved by the crown. 

The offering syndicate, headed by the 
Guaranty Company of New York, in- 
cludes Harris, Forbes & Company; Lee, 
Higginson & Company; the Chase Se- 
curities Company; Bankers Trust Com- 
pany; Kidder, Peabody & Company, 
and the Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The bonds are to be direct external 
obligations of the Government of the 
Dutch East Indies and will not be re- 
deemable during the first ten years, but 
thereafter will be redeemable at the op- 
tion of the government, as a whole or 
in part, at par and accrued interest. 
Interest is payable March 1 and Sep- 



tember 1, and principal and interest are 
payable in United States gold coin of 
the present standard of weight and fine- 
ness, or its equivalent, at the main office 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, without deduction for any 
taxes, present or future, of The Neth- 
erlands or the Dutch East Indies. 



DUTCH EAST INDIAN TRADE 



Regarding the growth of foreign 
trade in the Dutch East Indies, and the 
importance which this growth has as- 
sumed, the Foreign Trade Review of the 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston, says: 

Importations to the Dutch East Indies,, 
expressed in American dollars, were, in 
1898, $69,000,000; in 1911, $160,000,000; in 
1917, $200,000,000, and in 1920, $471,000,000; 
an increase of more than 500 per cent, in 
twenty-two years. In 1898 the Islands ex- 
ported to the value of $82,000,000; in 1911, 
$209,000,000; in 1917, $317,000,000, and in 
1920, $801,000,000; an increase of nearly 
1000 per cent, in twenty-two years. 

The share of the United States in this 
trade was relatively small. In 1920 we im- 
ported $167,415,935 worth of these goods. 
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and exported only $59,018,192; or about 20 
per cent, of the exports and only 12 per 
cent of the imports. The fact that the 
United States in that year accounted for 25 
per cent, of the entire world’s trade shows 
conclusively that we have not made the most 
of the lucrative field presented by the Neth- 
erlands East Indies. 

CHIEF PRODUCTS 

The most important product grown in the 
Dutch East Indies is sugar, and the amount 
produced is increasing rapidly. In 1910 
nearly 2.8 billion English pounds were pro- 
duced, and in 1920 the total production 
reached 3.5 billion pounds. Conservative 
estimates for 1921 show a further increase 
of 7y 2 per cent, over 1920. Java as a cane 
producing country ranks second only to 
Cuba. Nearly a hundred million pounds of 
coffee and the same amount of tea were 
exported in 1920; 125,000 tons of tobacco; 
42,000 pounds of indigo; 150,000 tons of co- 
pra; 10 million pounds of cinchona bark; 
nearly a million pounds of sulphate of qui- 
nine; 60,000 tons of rubber; 15,000 tons of 
tin; 166 million pounds of tapioca products; 
2000 tons of cassia; 30,000 tons of pepper, 
and 11 million plaited hats were exported 
the same year. Other products of impor- 
tance that may well he mentioned are rice, 
which is entirely consumed by the natives; 
kapok, a fibrous substance used in the man- 
ufacture of mattresses and pilWws, but late- 
ly used in life preservers, as it has a buoy- 
ancy twice that of cotton and eight times 
that of cork; Indian corn; peanuts; essential 
oils; and cocoanuts. 

IMPORT OF MANUFACTURED GOODS 

As in most tropical countries, the lack of 
extensive manufacturing development causes 
the Dutch East Indies to be a large import- 
er of manufactured goods. The most im- 
portant item brought in is cotton goods. In 
fact, the Island of Java is reported to he 
the third largest importer of cotton goods 
in the world. Formerly the supply came 
almost entirely from Holland and England, 
but since the war this trade has been shared 
by Japan and the United States. Among 
other imoortant items are; Machinery; agri- 
cultural implements; automobiles, and steam 
engines, of which the United States sup- 
plies a fair share. Another large import 
item is rice. While this is prduced in quan- 
tity by the natives, the domestic supply is 
not enough, and it is brought to the Islands 
from the neighboring states of British India, 
Indo-China and Siam. Among other required 
articles of lesser importance are fertilizer; 
jute bags for sugar; matches; cement; glass- 
ware; dyes; lamps; soap, and many miscel- 
laneous manufactures. 
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VAST AREAS AWAIT EXPLOITATION 

The figures show how enormously the for- 
eign trade of the Netherlands East Indies 
is increasing every year, and indicate how 
rapidly those fertile lands are being exploit- 
ed. Furthermore, vast tracts of undeveloped 
land of great latent value await the coming 
of capital for their exploitation. Unlike the 
tropics of our own Americas, where polit- 
ical discord has retarded development, the 
Dutch East Indies presents to the foreigner 
a stable, efficient government and an ever 
advancing civilization. In this connection 
the pending treaties which aim to avoid 
armed conflicts in the Pacific are important 
as a further guarantee to the investor of 
capital in the Dutch East Indies. The atti- 
tude of the mother country is another insur- 
ance against political discord. Instead of 
oppression of the natives and a monopo- 
listic attitude, the exact opposite is the case. 
Foreign capital is encouraged in every way, 
and every facility is provided for the pro- 
motion of industries, and for the education 
of the native population mentally and 
physically. 
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Austria 

FINANCIAL AND TRADE 
CONDITIONS 

A period of suspense and apprehen- 
sion in Austrian business circles result- 
ing in lessened industrial activity is re- 
ported in a cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. This situa- 
tion may be relieved by the fact that 
the foreign credits previously promised 
by England, France, Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia were officially confirmed on 
March 3. Four million pounds of credit 
are at the disposition of the Austrian 
Government and will be used for reg- 
ulating the foreign currency market. As 
a means thereto the government con- 
templates selling foreign securities for 
Austrian notes and making short term 
loans on securities of value, also dis- 
counting bills of exchange payable in 
sound money for not more than sixty 
days. Credit from Czechoslovakia 
amounts to 500,000,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns, and is to be used chiefly for the 
discharge of previous obligations of the 
Austrian Government for coal, sugar 
and transportation. Although these 
credits are only a temporary relief of 
Austrian finance they have revived the 
hope that sooner or later there will be a 
restoration of Austria with foreign help. 

COAL SUPPLIES INCREASE 

The coal situation is somewhat im- 
proved. Austrian state railways have a 
supply for 35 days, the southern rail- 
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ways for 30 days and the electric works 
for 25 days. The deliveries of Ruhr 
coke to the Alpine Montan Company 
were resumed on February 22. How- 
ever, the situation is still serious. On 
February 8, the Vienna University was 
compelled to suspend lectures and 
classes because of lack of coal for heat- 
ing purposes. 

Unemployed in Vienna are officially 
reported on February 25 as 34,000. It 
is estimated that there are 45,000 unem- 
ployed in Austria. The Volkswirt in- 
dex of the cost of living stood on March 
1 at 1673. Austrian industries are fac- 
ing a serious crisis, since German man- 
ufacturers with lower wages and pro- 
duction costs are beginning to underbid 
by 30 per cent, in the machine tools in- 
dustry, 25 per cent, in the aluminum in- 
dustry and also in motor tools, automo- 
biles, cast iron and leather. However, 
the Austrians claim that they are pro- 
ducing better quality goods. At the 
present rate of exchange, it is possible 
to import some American articles, for 
example, shoes priced at from $3 to $4. 



TRADE DECLINING 



Since the first week of February the 
movements of merchandise have been 
stagnant, notwithstanding price reduc- 
tion. Purchasers are expecting further 
reductions and are holding off. Aus- 
trian exports have fallen off, particular- 
ly on account of German and Czech 
competition and because of the economic 
crisis in Jugo Slavia. Only exports to 
Rumania have been fully maintained. 
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Of western European countries England 
was the best customer in February, 
chiefly buying paper, pasteboard, fancy 
goods and metal articles. The opening 
of the Vienna Sample Fair on March 
19 inspires the hope of improved busi- 
ness activity. Consul Foster reports 
that the declared exports to the United 
States during February amounted to 
$378,000, including furs, $55,000; 
aluminum, $41,000; art works, $80,000, 
and returned American goods, chiefly 
leather, $125,000. 

Railway passenger rates were in- 
creased by 300 per cent, on February 1, 
freight rates by 150 per cent. 

Belgium 

FINANCE AND TRADE 

The Belgian budget for the current 
year shows total expenditures of 7,459,- 
824,800 francs; receipts, 6,317,673,869 
francs, with a resulting deficit of 1,142,- 
150,931 francs, according to a cable to 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 



ington. Although at first glance this 
deficit appears very favorable as com- 
pared with that of 4,581,689,085 francs 
in 1921, the decrease is chiefly due to 
an enlarged estimate of cash reparations 
receipts due on Belgian priority for the 
coming year. These are placed at 

2.500.870.000 francs as compared with 

296.752.000 francs last year. 

The situatiQn of the Banque Nation- 
ale shows no important change from a 
month ago. Note circulation fluctuated 
between 6,259,131,000 francs on Febru- 
ary 23, and 6,320,342,000 on March 2, 
the increase being mainly explained by 
the movement of treasury accounts and 
private accounts current. Metallic re- 
serves decreased slightly from 307,001,- 
000 francs on February 23, to 806,919,- 
000 francs on March 9, the metallic 
cover over combined deposits and note 
circulation on the latter date being 
maintained at 4.8 per cent. From a New 
York quotation of $0,083 on February 
17, Belgian exchange moved upward to 
$0.0873 on February 27, then gradu- 
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ally dropped back and stood at $0.0841 
on March 17. 

The Belgian industrial situation dur- 
ing the past month has been marked by 
decreased orders, falling prices, wage 
reductions and increased fuel stocks. 
The metallurgical and window-glass 
industries are the most seriously af- 
fected. 



WHOLESALE PRICES 

Wholesale price indices of January 1, 
as published by the ministry of indus- 
try and labor, show only slight changes 
from previous compilations. Chemical 
fertilizers increased 2 per cent, since 
December 1 ; textile products 4 per 
cent., and crude rubber 4 per cent., 
these being offset by declines of 10 per 
cent, on resins; 4 per cent, on tar and 
derivatives; 3 per cent, on food prod- 
ucts; 2 per cent, on chemicals, and 3 
per cent, on fats, while glass and cera- 
mics, structural materials, native leaf 
tobacco, mineral oils and metal prod- 
ucts were stationary. Prices of import- 
ed staples show advances on corn, oats, 
forage, American flour, linseed oil and 
cake, oleaginous grains and lard; while 
crude rubber, resins, coffee, turpentine, 
rice and mineral oils are generally low- 
er. Owing to unusually active purchases 
of southern pine during January and 
February stocks at Antwerp are now re- 
ported to be practically double those 
customary at this season, with the result 
that the market is restricted and buyers 
are waiting for further drop in prices. 

Czecho-Slovakia 

LOAN ARRANGED 

A simultaneous offering of $50,000,- 
000 8 per cent, bonds of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic was made recently in New 
York, where $14,000,000 of the bonds 
are offered; in London, where the block 
is £2,800,000, and in Amsterdam, where 
the total offered will be £500,000. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. and the National City Company 
offer the bonds in New York. They arc 
secured external sinking fund gold 
bonds, due April 1, 1951, and are to be 



sold at 96 Vz and accrued interest to 
delivery, to yield 8.30 per cent, to ma- 
turity. The bonds are being offered in 
London by Messrs. Baring Brothers & 
Co., Ltd., N. M. Rothschild & Sons and 
J. Henry Schroeder & Co., and in Am- 
sterdam by Messrs. Hope & Co. 

A statement issued concerning the 
bonds of the new republic, the first of 
the mid-Europeans to re-finance in the 
United States since the war, said in 
part: 

“The bonds are secured by a first 
specific charge on receipt from the cus- 
toms duties and on the net profits of 
the tobacco monopoly, which together 
for 1922 are estimated to yield kronen 
1 ,246,000,000, which at the present rate 
of exchange of about 1% cents, is equiv- 
alent to $21,812,000. Charges for inter- 
est and sinking fund, when the entire 
authorized amount of $50,000,000 bonds 
shall have been issued, will amount to 
only $4,500,000 per annum. 

“The bonds are to be redeemable by 
means of a cumulative sinking fund of 1 
per cent, per annum, to be applied semi- 
annually to the purchase of bonds under 
par or to drawings at par should the 
bonds be unobtainable under par, the 
first redemption by lot taking place Oc- 
tober 1, 1923. Except for the sinking 
fund, the bonds are not subject to re- 
demption before May 1, 1932, at 108 
per cent, and accrued interest. 

“The debt of the republic consists of 
internal funded and floating loans, ad- 
vances by the Allies (including $91,- 
279,529 advanced by the United States), 
the part of the pre-war debt of Austria- 
Hungary to be assumed under the 
Treaties of St. Germain and Trianon — 
not yet definitely fixed by the Repara- 
tion Commission — and a contribution to 
the war costs of the Allies, also provid- 
ed for by the above Treaties. The total 
debt, figured at approximately the pres- 
ent rate of exchange of 1% cents, and 
including the present issue in London, 
New York and Amsterdam, will not ex- 
ceed $58 per capita. 

“Czechoslovakia has kept itself en- 
tirely free from continued paper money 
inflation. This is evidenced by the fig- 
ures in regard to the total amount of 
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bank notes outstanding, which aggre- 
gated 11,288,000,000 kronen on Janu- 
ary 1, 1921, while the latest return re- 
ceived by mail shows notes outstanding 
amounting to 10,744,000,000 kronen, or, 
at the above rate of exchange, only $14 
per capita. On the other hand, the 
hanking department held gold, silver 
and foreign balances to the aggregate of 
980,000,000 kronen. The republic has 
a favorable trade balance for the calen- 
dar years 1920 and 1921." 

Poland 

THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 

An article on the account of the na- 
tion’s fiscal condition, as given out by 
Finance Minister Michalski, is con- 
tained in a recent issue of Poland, the 
monthly organ of the American Polish 
Chamber of Commerce. The article 
reads as follows: 

A detailed account of the nation’s fiscal 
condition was presented to the committee 
on finance and budget of the Polish Parlia- 



ment by Minister of Finance Michalski, On 
January 12. The marked reduction in the 
amount of new currency being printed each 
month, and the adoption of economy meas- 
ures which will result in the saving of many 
billions of marks annually through the elim- 
ination of non-essential government depart- 
ments, were two favorable developments re- 
ported by the minister. 

He stated that the printing of new cur- 
rency notes had been reduced from a high 
record of slightly over 20,000,000,000 in Oc- 
tober to 7,000,000,000 in December. He gave 
the following figures on the notes issues of 
the Polish State Loan Bank for the last six 
months of 1921: July, 10,000,000,000 marks; 
August, 17,375,000,000; September, 20,000,- 
000,000; October, 20,500,000,000; November, 
15,500,000,000; December, 7,000,000,000. 

DETAILS OF METAL RESERVE 

On December 81, 1921, according to 
Minister Michalski, there were out- 
standing 229,000,000,000 marks (ap- 
proximately $80,000,000). Against 
these issues he cited the following assets 
in the possession of the State Loan 
Bank: 

1. Gold coins worth 24,920,974 
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marks par value ($5,931,000). At the 
present rate of exchange these coins 
arc worth in excess of 60,000,000,000 
marks. 

2. Silver coins worth 42,500,000 
marks par value. At present exchange 
these coins are worth over 10,000,000,- 
000 paper marks. 

3. Bullion worth more than 15,000,- 
000,000 paper marks. 

4. Foreign currency worth nearly 
5,000,000,000 paper -marks. 

5. Accounts due to the extent of 
nearly 14,000,000,000 marks. 

On deposit with the State Loan Bank, 
or owned by it, are the following addi- 
tional assets: 

1. Gold rubles recently paid by the 
Soviet Government in partial fulfill- 
ment of the terms of the Treaty of 
Riga, to the extent of 5,000,000 gold 
rubles or over 10,000,000 gold marks. 

2. Foreign securities of the Soviet 
Government, par value nearly 4,000,000 
rubles. 



3. Large quantities of precious met- 
al and art objects not yet appraised. 

4. Gold, silver, copper and alum- 
inum bars. 

Additional potential resources still to 
be received were given as follows: 

1. Two hundred and fifty-nine par- 
cels of precious articles given the state. 

2. Balance of gold due from Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Bank, variously esti- 
mated from 10,000,000 to 17,000,000 
gold kronen. 

3. About 17,000,000 gold rubles still 
due from the Soviet Government. 



INTERNAL REVENUES INCREASE 



The total internal revenue for the 
year 1920, Minister Mihalski said, 
amounted to only 4,000,000,000 marks. 
In 1921, on the other hand, the inter- 
nal revenue by three months’ periods 
was as follows: First quarter, slightly 
over 4,000,000,000 ; second quarter, 
8,000,000,000; third quarter, 15,500,- 
000,000; fourth quarter, estimated at 
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over 20,000,000,000 as collections in 
September had already amounted to 
over 7,000,000,000. 

The governmental economies which 
have recently been started will result 
in annual savings of many billion marks, 
according to the Minister of Finance. 



South Africa 

INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 

South Africa has gone back to work 
and will adjust the strike problems later 
on, says a cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. A govern- 
ment committee will shortly submit a 
scheme of readjustment. All the mines 
except one are working, 11,700 miners 
are earning wages again and normal in- 
dustrial conditions are fast becoming 
restored. 

The state finances, however, are run- 
ning far behind. For nine months of 
the fiscal year customs receipts fell 



short £825, 648; income tax, <£455,092; 
gold mining leases, £431,400, posts 
and telegraphs <£377,473, and excise 
tax, <£319,957. Various estimates are 
made as to the total deficit in twelve 
months, the highest estimate approach- 
ing £4,000,000. The new budget will 
be guided materially by this experience 
with a burdensome deficit. It is likely 
that 2d. will be added to the petrol tax, 
to some extent offset by a reduction in 
price. It is suggested, further, that 
the duty on automobiles be raised from 
20 to 33 l/3 per cent. It is announced 
that there will be no general increase in 
taxes, as next year's balance is to be 
effected through reduced expenditures. 
With proceeds from gold mining leases 
heavily reduced, expenditures must 
stand a very heavy cut. 

The present Parliament will be a mo- 
mentous one in the Union's history. It 
must consider a bill to amend the Com- 
pany Law, one to improve methods of 
distribution of goods, the reduction of 
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railway rates, tariffs and development 
of natural resources. 

COMPARISON OP RESOURCES 

In view of the stagnation of the last 
two months, the most instructive com- 
parison that can be made, as to re- 
sources, is a comparison by years. 

In 1915 there were 8998 industrial 
establishments, with 101,178 employ- 
ees, that were paid ,£8,912,857. In 
1920 there were 6890 establishments 
and 175,522 employees; the salaries 
paid were «£ 19, 11 9,000. Materials used 
cost 22 million and 54 million pounds 
sterling, respectively, while the value of 
production was 40 and 98 millions. Of 
course, 1920 was the year of the great 
boom. Gold was then at a high pre- 
mium, whereas it is now steadily ap- 
proaching the standard value at 85 shil- 
lings. Unless there are severe wage 
cuts, 24 of 89 mines will operate at 
a loss. Coal mines will not have as 
open a field as was the case during the 
three months of the British strike, in 
1921. Diamond mines, with heavy 
stocks and an unpredictable market, are 
worse off than gold and coal. 

The upshot of these facts is that in- 
dustries and agriculture must take the 
place of the mines. This means devel- 
opment of foreign markets and cheap 
transportation to them, which in turn is 
possible only if return cargoes and a 
purchasing power in South Africa are 
assured. 

India 

TRADE AND FINANCE 

Indian business, as measured by im- 
ports and exports for February, says a 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington has declined from that 
of January. The February figures, 
however, show an excess of exports over 
imports, a relation which has not ex- 
isted since May, 1920, except for Sep- 
tember, 1921. 

The sterling market for several weeks 
has been dull, attributable to the new 
budget provision for increased tariff 
measures, and to the failure to enact the 
anticipated duty on silver. Because of 
heavy purchases of bullion for importa- 



tion, the rupee-dollar rate has declined 
from 28c. per rupee on March 14 to 
27.3c. per rupee on March 22. The 
rate on February 21 was 28.3c. Thia 
decline is quite out of sympathy with 
the rising New York- London cross rate r 
and was caused mainly by local condi- 
tions. 

General market conditions are far 
from normal, although fair stocks of 
imported merchandise on hand are be- 
ing slowly absorbed, and there has been 
some demand for foreign cotton piece 
goods, particularly bleached goods and 
nainsooks at Bombay. Sugar stocks in 
Bombay and Calcutta port warehouses 
were reported as 581,000 bags at the 
middle of March, compared with 600,- 
000 bags on hand the middle of Febru- 
ary. 

FEBRUARY FOREIGN TRADE 

Imports for February amounted to 

189.300.000 rupees, against 276,200,000 
rupees in January and 254,360,000 ru- 
pees for February, 1921. Total ex- 
ports, including re-exports of foreign 
merchandise for February, were valued 
at 222,000,000 rupees, against 229,900,- 
000 rupees in January and 176,335,000 
rupees in February, 1921. This indi- 
cates a decline in both imports and ex- 
ports from the January, 1922, figures, 
but from India’s standpoint shows a 
welcome change of affairs, the total im- 
ports being 18l/£> per cent, below the 
1921 monthly average, and total ex- 
ports 24.7 per cent, above. A large 
quantity of Australian wheat was im- 
ported during February, being a con- 
tinuation of shipments commenced the 
latter part of the year to supplement 
local stocks necessitated by the previ- 
ous Indian wheat crop failure. Under 
imports of manufactured articles, cot- 
ton manufacturers dropped from 57,- 

800.000 rupees in January to 39,600,- 
000 rupees in February. The classifi- 
cation Raw Materials showed a decrease 
from the January figure, which was 

23.100.000 rupees. Exports showed an 
increase over January principally be- 
cause of the continuation of raw cotton 
shipments to Japan during February 
and increased shipments of grain, pulse 
and Hour. 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 

[Ymkmhmmm. 8h*kla Qimkm] 

HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 

($0.60=1 Yen) 

Capital Snbscribed . . . Yen 100,000,000 

Capital paid np . . . . . Yen 100,000,000 

Reserve Fond .... • • Yen 57,000,000 

Branches and Agencies 

Batavia Dairen Htnfkeng Lyras Osaka Shanghai Tientsin 

Bsnbay Fenfftlen Honelaln Itfuila Peking Sklmonesekl Tekye 

Bneaes Aires Ham bar# Kni-Yann Nagasaki Rangoon Singapore Tslaan 

Galcntta Hankow Kobe Nagoya Rio de Janeiro 8eeral»aya Tsinatan 

Changcbnn Harbin London Newehwang Saigon Sydney YladTrostok 

Agencies in United States 

New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 

This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through its 
branches and agencies in connection with commerce between the 
oountries of the Orient and the United States. 

Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far 
Bast, including the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of 
drafts and letters of credit negotiable in all parts of the world. 

NEW YORK OFFICE - - 120 BROADWAY 



Egypt 

FOREIGN TRADE 

What will be the effect upon the trade 
of the United States of the recent estab- 
lishment of Egypt as an absolutely in- 
dependent political entity ? The growth 
of our trade with Egypt in recent years, 
says the Trade Record of the National 
City Bank of New York, has been one 
of the striking features of the commer- 
cial changes during and since the war. 
The record continues: 

Our total trade with Egypt in the year 
preceding the war was but about $17,000,- 
000; in the closing year of the war it was 
$35,000,000 ; in 1919 it advanced to $55,- 
000,000, and in 1920 totaled $135,000,000. 
With the general reduction which character- 
ed world international trade in 1921 and 
the sharp falling off in purchasing power of 
that country by reason of the low price of 
its cotton, the total of our trade with Egypt 
fell to $36,000,000, but was still more than 
double that in 1918 or in any year prior to 
the war. 



GROWTH OF TRADE 

This growth in our trade with Egypt has 
been especially striking in the matter of 
merchandise exported to that country. Prior 
to the war, our exports to Egypt seldom ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000 and in many years were 
far less than that sum. In 1915, they ad- 
vanced to $5,000,000, and in 1916 were over 
$14,000,000, dropping off in 1917 and 1918 
by reason of transportation difficulties, but 
again advancing to $15,000,000 in 1919 and 
$38,000,000 in 1920. In 1921 the fall of the 
price of Egyptian cotton reduced the pur- 
chasing power of that country, and while 
our exports to Egypt in 1921 were but $14,- 
000,000 they were practically seven times as 
much as the annual average in the decade 
preceding the war, and seem likely to again 
advance with a return of the purchasing 
power of Egypt resulting from the higher 
prices which she is already beginning to 
realize for her chief article of export, raw 
cotton, of which the United States is a large 
purchaser. 

IZINCIPAL IMPORTS FROM U. 8. 



Wheat, dour, coal, petroleum in its vari- 
ous forms, machinery, leather goods, cotton 
goods, manufactures of iron and steel and 
tobacco are the most important of our ex- 
ports to Egypt. Of coal the 1920 exports 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 



American banks and bankers are cordially 
invited to utilize the organization of the 

BANQUE DE COMMERCE, Antwerp 

for their business in Belgium 



Capital Subscribed . 
Capital Paid Up 
Reserve . . . . 



Frs. 40,000,000 
Frs. 16,884,000 
Frs. 6,220,945 



Branches : 

BRUSSELS OST 

COR RKMPONDRNTS 
AT ALL BANKING POIN 



to that country were over $6,000,000 in 
value, which far exceeded the average in the 
years in which Egypt was drawing its coal 
requirements from its nearer neighbors in 
Europe. While Egypt is normally a con- 
siderable producer of wheat, the extremely 
high prices of cotton during the war led her 
agriculturists to increase their cotton acre- 
age at the expense of the wheat area, and as 
a consequence we sent to Egypt 3 y 2 million 
dollars* worth of wheat and over $11,000,000 
worth of flour in 1920. Practically all of her 
iron and steel imports were prior to the 
w T ar drawn from Europe, hut our own ex- 
ports of iron and steel manufactures to 
Egypt in 1919 exceeded $5,000,000, and in 
1920 w r ere in excess of $3,000,000, most of 
this being machinery, which totaled about 
2*4 million dollars in 1920, while the ex- 
ports of leather and manufactures thereof 
to that country aggregated about $1,000,000 
in 1914. Among the other articles which 
helped to bring our total of exports to 
Egypt in 1920 up to a total fifteen times as 
much as in any pre-war year were automo- 
biles, agricultural implements, railway cars, 
cotton goods of all kinds, tin plate, boots 
and shoes, silk manufactures, cottonseed oil 
and condensed milk. 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTS TO V. S. 

On the import side our chief demands up- 
on Egypt have been raw r cotton, since her 
long staple cotton of high grade and silky 
appearance is greatly prized by our manu- 
facturers for use in conjunction with our 
own domestic cotton. Our imports from 
Egypt in 1920, which aggregated $97,000,000, 
included $90,000,000 worth of raw' cotton, 
w-hich came at an average price of 50c. per 
pound, against 28c. in that brought from 
China and 22c. in that coming from India. 
Among the other articles which we imported 
from Egypt in 1920 w r ere nearly r million 
dollars worth of goat and sheep skins, and 
many other articles, including ivory, tobacco, 
nuts and gum arabic. 

Our total trade with Egypt since the be- 
ginning of the war has averaged about $50,- 

872 



000,000 a year, against about $18,0< 
annum in the decade preceding th 



Brazil 

ECONOMIC CONDITK 
IMPROVING 



Though there is no great 
ment to record in the general 
condition of Brazil, according t 
to the Department of Comr 
Washington, the tendency is 
edly in the right direction. De 
fact that the outcome of the pre 
election of March 1 is unknow 
present writing, the tone of th 
is good and the political siti 
quiet. Exchange has been fairl 
fluctuating between 7.1 16 and 7 
reis to the dollar, and buyin 
signs of picking up, although p 
are generally confined to ir 
needs. Stocks in most lines have 
a place, however, where buvi 
larger scale must shortly begin 
ing activity is increasing in bot 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, which 
ing in a growing scarcity of ca 
bor and a steadier market for < 
tion materials. An increasing 
of salesmen have appeared in 
and heavier orders of iron and 
machinery have been made. T 
have been placed for the most 
the government or the railway 
the former have originated 
Paulo. 

HAILWAY ACTIVITIES 



There is strong competitioi 
foreign agents for Brazilian 
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^Chinese 

MERCHANTS 

BAN K™ 




NtW YOBM AGENCY. /Nw.Vtv/» 

L.IM.LAU. Agent ^ 



OF HONGKONG 

The Ffret Chinese Bank In New York 



D IRECT banking service rendered in connection with commerce between the 
United States and China through the medium of Native Chinese branches 
and agencies— purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of drafts and letters 
of credit. 

Each transaction Is presented to the Chinese Merchant in the manner to which 
he is accustomed. This clear understanding gains his good will and confidence 
— acts as an incentive to continued business relationship. 




Inquiries Invited from Re*ix)nrth1c American Hurt tier* House* 

Head Off tern NEW YORK AGENCY Branches 

Hongkong Wool worth Building Canton, Saigon, Shanghai 

Chartered under the Banking Laws of the British Crown Colony of Hongkong 



business, especially with regard to the 
electrification of the Central of Brazil 
Railway. Orders have just been placed 
for 70 American cars for the Noreste do 
Brazil Railway and for 4500 tons of 
rails for the Sorocabana Railway. Bel- 
gium was the successful bidder in the 
latter contest, its price being 254 paper 
milreis, as against 287 offered by Ger- 
many, and 324 milreis, the lowest Amer- 
ican offer. 

Another feature of the month was the 
$4,000,000 American loan to the Paul- 
ista Railway, and the entrance of sev- 
eral of the Brazilian states into the mar- 
ket for loans. This has resulted in 
marked activity among local agents of 
foreign banking houses. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT MOVEMENT 

The shipping situation remains un- 
changed except for the initiation of a 
German passenger service. The move- 
ment of import commodities, as has been 
inferred, is somewhat improved. Im- 
ports at Rio de Janeiro during the pe- 



riod of February 21 to March 19 and 
at Santos during the period of February 
17 to March 18 were as follows: Auto- 
mobiles, United States 84, Italy 14, 
Germany 10; cement, Germany 72,090 
•barrels, Scandinavia 17,500 barrels; 
coal, England 60,195 tons, United 
States 1 1,872 tons; drugs and chemicals, 
Germany 905 metric tons, United States 
364 tons, England 361 tons; electrical 
goods, United States 147 metric tons. 
Germany 104 tons; steel bars, England 
168 tons, Belgium 144 tons, Germany 
142 tons; steel sheets, Germany 248 
tons, United States 208 tons; w r ire, Ger- 
many 661 tons, United States 346 tons; 
rails, total imports 1757 tons; miscel- 
laneous iron and steel, Germany 1261 
tons, United States 894 tons, Belgium 
298 tons; tin plate, United States 184 
tons, Germany 131 tons; and paper, 
Germany 760 tons, Holland 108 tons. 
Germany is also shipping considerable 
machinery on consignment, but its 
prices, especially in repeat orders, are 
rising and deliveries are slower. 
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Export movements, except in coffee, 
are weak, and the unusually heavy rain- 
fall which has been prevalent through 
the states of Sao Paulo and Rio dc 
Janeiro can scarcely be expected to im- 
prove the situation. The total export 
stocks of sugar and cotton on hand at 
Rio de Janeiro and Pernambuco amount 
to 707,371 bags and 42,224 bales, re- 
spectively. The price for first grade 
sugar at Pernambuco has been around 
400 reis per kilo and that for cotton 
2.200 milreis per kilo. According to 
the new valorization plan, which w T as 
approved on January 7, 1922, the mini- 
mum price of sugar shall be 600 reis 
per kilo, the Caixa Nacional de Expor- 
tacao do Assucar (newly established 
National Sugar Export Bank) being au- 
thorized to purchase in the market suffi- 
cient quantities to maintain this figure. 



Chile 



TRADE MORE FAVORABLE 



Fundamental conditions appear more 
sound and are accompanied w ith a slight 
improvement in general business, ac- 
cording to a cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. Exchange 
has improved, the average for the first 
23 days of March being $0.1 D/g. Con- 
siderable uncertainty exists as to wheth- 
er this improvement will continue, du^ 
to divided opinion as to future develop- 
ments and the heavy speculation in ex- 
change. 

American business is not progressing 
in Chile due to a lack of adequate rep- 
resentation and service rather than an 
adverse exchange or non-competitive 
prices. This is apparently the best time 
for our business houses to make an ener- 
getic and intelligent effort to develop 
their trade with that country if we are 
not to see our European competitors ob- 
tain the greater share of new r orders as 
they are placed. 

The trade in staple commodities con- 
tinues larger than that in specialties, 
but such orders as are being placed in 
the latter are mostly going to Europe. 

Due to the continued drought toward 
the South of Chile, it is expected that 
the crop of wheat will be smaller than 



predicted. In this connectic 
to bear in mind that owing 
prices of bread during the 
of last year efforts were mi 
the Government prohibit th 
exportation of wheat. 



COAL STRIKE FAIL 



The general strike declai 
pathy with the coal miners c 
10, and which has resulted 
failure, due to aw r akening c 
among the labor unions of cc 
seems to have left no lasting 
prospects for a settlement o 
culties are favorable. The 
has almost spent itself, but 
tain as to when operations 
sumed. 

The small sales of nitrat 
since 1920, are reported tc 
made by the associated niti 
ers. These sales have not t 
magnitude as to give a more 
to the market, and the situat 
show any decided change 
month. 

Due to the small reveni 
by the Government during 
of January and February 
condition of government 
more unfavorable than it h 
some months past, and the 
cations that the govemme 
tempt to cover its deficits 1 
rowings. 



International Biinkin 



The Equitable Eastern Banl< 
tion in its statement of con< 
close of business of March 30 
undivided profits of $307,3203 
capital, surplus and undivided 
corporation are $2,807,320.38. 
of the first year’s business 
Eastern are an indication o! 
and betterment of trade betwe< 
States and the Far East. T 
Eastern Banking Corporation, 
of the Equitable Trust Comp 
York, w’as organized in Decern 
the purpose of developing the 
business then being done by t 
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©If* Sank of % Pftlippin* Manta 

MANILA, P. I. 

Branches: Iloilo and Zamboanga 



Capital fully paid-up . 
Reserve Funds . • • 

William T. Noltlng Preeident 

P. Borromeo. Vice-President 

P. J. Campos Mgr. Iloilo Branch 

J. M. Browne. Mgr. Zamboanga ** 




($0.60 = 1 Peso) 

. (Pesos) 6,750,000.00 
“ 5,972,500.00 



R. Moreno, Secretary 

D. Garcia. Cashier 

E. Byron Ford Chief For. Dept 

8. Freix&s Accountant 



1851 — Seventy-one year’s service to Commerce, Agriculture and Industry — 1922 



Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on 
all the principal cities of the world 



Corrmspondmnta 



London: Natl Bonk of Scotland, Ltd. 
Spain: Banco Hlspano Americano 
Hongkong: Nether land India Coml Bank 
San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat'l 

Bank 

New York : National City Bank, The Eqalt- 
able Trust Co. and Irving National Bank 



Paris: Comptolr Nat’l d’Escompte 
Australia: Bank of New South Wales 
Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Chicago: Continental A Commercial Nat’l 

Bank 

Japan : Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo 
Bank, Ltd. 



holders are the Mercantile Trust Company, 
San Francisco; Northwestern National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon; and Citizens 
National Bank, Los Angeles. Equitable 
Eastern has offices at 37 Wall Street, New 
York, and at 1 Kiukiang Road, Shanghai. 

® 



To payment of half-year's divi- 
dend In September last, at the 
rate of 16 per cent, per annum 



less Income tax £70,000 

To reduction of bank premises 

and other heritable property... 20,000 

To contingency account 100,000 

To payment of second half year's 
on March 15, at the rate of 16 
per cent, per annum, less In- 
come tax 70,000 

To be carried forward 54,103 12s 2d 



The statement of condition of the Bank 
of Japan, Tokyo, shows a net profit for the 
year ended December 31, 1921, of yen 
11,438,924.16, an increase over the preceding 
year of yen 99,784.06. The total assets of 
the bank are yen 2,858,546,925.21; author- 
ised capital of yen 60,000,000; reserve fund 
of yen 46,890,000; and current accounts of 
yen 35,388,178.12. 

® 



The statement of condition of the British 
Linen Bank, Edinburgh, for the year ended 
January 14, 1922, shows a net profit, after 
providing for bad and doubtful debts, in- 
terest due to customers, and rebate on bills 
current, of £285,646 8s 8d. This sum, with 
the balance brought forward from the pre- 
vious year, gives a total of £314,103 12s 2d, 
which has been distributed as follows: 



® 



The statement of condition of the Nether- 
lands Trading Society, Amsterdam, as pre- 
sented at the annual general meeting held 
on July 27, 1921, shows a net profit of 
£1,010,819 for the year ended December 31, 
1920, out of which sum, after providing for 
the statutory reserve to the extent of 
£135,497, a dividend of 12 per cent, has been 
declared. The statement shows total assets 
of £68,651,224; paid up capital of £6,666,667; 
reserve fund of £1,581,604; special reserve 
fund of £3,346,667; and current accounts of 
£33,960,275. 

® 

The statement of condition of the Na- 
tional Bank of India, Limited, London, for 
the year ended December 31, 1921, showed 
net profits, after providing for all bad and 
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doubtful debts, of £555,063 15s 8d, added to 
which £149,031 17s brought forward makes 
a total available of £704,095 12s 8d. A 
dividend of 20 per cent, per annum, free 
from income tax, was declared, additional 
to the ad interim dividend at the rate of 
20 per cent, per annum, free from income 
tax, which was paid on September 20, last, 
amounting to £200,000. The total assets of 
the bank are £42,418,027 0s 5d; paid up 
capital £2 000,000; and reserve fund £2,- 
500,000. 

® 

Aim6 Dumaine has recently been named 
as representative of the Banque Nationale 
Fran, aise du Commerce Exterieur in this 
country. The Banque Nationale Francaise 




AIME^DUMAINE 

Recently named representative of the Banque 
Nationale Francaise du Commerce Exterieur 



du Commerce Exterieur is a foreign trade 
bank incorporated in 1919, in which all the 
big French institutions such as Credit 
Lyonnais, Comptoir National d’Escompte, 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, Union 
Parisienne, Banque Nationale de Credit, 
etc., are stockholders. The bank is author- 
ized to open agencies in the French Colonies 



and Protectorates as well as ir 
countries and to undertake there all 
banking operations, but more < 
those concerning foreign trade. 1 
its operations are strictly limited t 
trade. The bank has a capital of b 
francs and receives from the Frc 
ernment a subsidy of 2,000,000 
year. To create a surplus fund at 
the French Government has adva 
000,000 francs without interest th* 
reimbursed later on out of pro 
directors must be one-third ban 
two-thirds business men. Two del 
the French Government assist at 
ings of the board, as advisers, and 
the accounts of the bank each y 
Banque Nationale Francaise du ( 
Exterieur, especially organized fc 
trade, is authorized to make h 
credits to importers and exporter 
it is claimed the foremost Frenc 
tion in that line of business, is in 
to give the best service to Amerh 
and firms in their dealings with F 
French Colonies. The New York 
the bank is at 21 East 40th street 



® 



The annual statement of condit 
Swiss Bank Corporation, Basle, si 
after deduction of expenses and 
making provision for bad and 
debts, etc., the net profit for the y 
December 31, 1921, amounts to 
which has been distributed as foil 



To pension fund 

To dividend of 5 per cent, on the pa 

up capital 

To statutory participation of director 
To a further dividend of 4 per c« 
(making In all 9 per cent, for 

year 1921) 

To be carried forward (with amo 
brought forward from last year).. 



® 



The statement of condition of th 
Bank, Limited, London, for the y 
December 31, 1921, shows a net pi 
providing for contingencies and 
the balance brought forward fror 
account of £175,180 14s 4d. A 
dend at 5s a share, less income 
declared, payable March 27, in a 
the interim dividend at 4s a share 
ing to £40,000, paid last October, 
assets of the bank are £9,712,211 
paid up capital £999,844; and res 
£266,000. In order to provide r 
quate accommodation the bank 
chased the property at Nos. 2 and 
Square, London, adjacent to th 
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THE NATIONAL BANK 

OF THE 

REPUBLIC 

OF CHICAGO 



Is prepared to render 
exceptional service 
in exceptional times 

CAPITAL AND 
SURPLUS 
$3,000,000 



offices, and the plans for a new building to 
be erected on the site are now being pre- 
pared. A branch of the bank has been 
opened in Madras. 

® 

The Anglo London Paris Company has 
been organized and will conduct in the 
future the investment banking business 
formerly conducted by the bond department 
of the Anglo and London Paris National 
Bank of San Francisco. The bank an- 
nounces that the growth of business in 
securities requires a separate organization 
which is free to render full scope of indi- 
vidual service to clients, and that both the 
policy and management of the new bank 
will be the same as its predecessor, which 
will cooperate to the fullest extent with the 
new company. 

® 

William Baxter, New York agent for the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China, with branches throughout the Far 



East, has received the following cable from 
the bank’s London office, according to the 
New York Times : 

“At the approaching annual general meet- 
ing of shareholders of the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China, the directors 
will recommend that a dividend be declared 
for the past half year at the rate of 14 
per cent, per annum and a bonus of 6y A 
per cent, per annum (making for the year 
1921, 20y per cent.), free of income tax, 
that £100,000 be added to the reserve fund, 
that £25,000 be added to the officers’ super- 
annuation fund, that £50,000 be written off 
premises account, and that £215,169 6s 5d 
be carried forward.” 

® 

In the April issue of The Bankers Maga- 
zine, on page 702, the total deposits of the 
Credit Commercial de France on December 
31, 1921, were incorrectly stated. The fig- 
ures should read frs. 1,288,063,668.25. 

The comparative statement of the Credit 
Commercial de France follows: 



As of December 31st: Capital Reserves 

1913 Frs. 40,000,000 11,770,331.16 

1914 40,000,000 12,573,373.48 

1015 40,000,000 17.S21.951.94 

1916 40,000,000 13.074,051.08 

1917 45.000.000 13,925.027.00 

1918 45.000,000 15.356,265.4 4 

191ft 80,000,000 20.399,983.76 

1920 120,000,000 27,119,063.97 

1921 120,000,000 29,462,510.62 



Total Assets 


Deposits 


Divi- 

dends 


235,600,889.92 


164,028,729.30 


6 14 % 


201,087.119.82 


126,697,086.75 


5% 


223,255,378.91 


153,418,269.93 


6% 


321.759,146.20 


222,912,262.43 


6% 


527,363,699.44 


414.860,065.93 


6% 


699.315.303.47 


560,928,511.62 


7% 


1,524,626,819.96 


1,319,582,449.19 


7% 


1.700.165,839.93 


1,418,187,906.39 


8% 


1,538,327,163.39 


1,288,068,668,26 

H77 


8% 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limit 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E. C. 2, LONDON 



Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 



Paris Branch: 



9 Rue du Holder 

Lisbon Brunch: 



Antwerp Branch: 
32 Run Aureu 



22 Place d 

($S = £ I . * 



CAPITAL (Authorized) - 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - 
PAID-UP CAPITAL .... 
RESERVE FUND 

DIRECTORS 



$ 20 , 000,000 

15,000,000 

10 , 200,000 

10,500,000 



E. ROS8 DUFFIELD, Esq. J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE. Esq. 

RICHARD FOSTER. Esq. HERMAN B. SIM, Esq. 

FOLLETT HOLT, Esq., M. Inst. C. E. Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Bart 

KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. ROBERT A. THURBURN. Esq. (Manag 



BANKERS: BANK OF ENGLAND; 

LLOTD8 BANK, LTD.; LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANK. ] 



BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA 

BRAZIL: — Para, Maceio, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bi 
Curityba, Pelotas, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Mai 
URUGUAY: — Montevideo, Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu, Salto ana Rivera 
ARGENTINA: — Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, Babia Blanca, Con 
Tucuman, Cordoba, Parana. Also in Buenos Aires: — Barracas al Norte, Once, 
Calle Santa Fe 2122 and Calle B. de Irigoyen 1138. CHILE: — Valparaiso, Sa 
Antofagasta. UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA :— Bogota. Medellin. PARAGT 
Asuncion. 



Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Conn 

Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. Drafts and 
Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. Commercial 
and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 



New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wm. r. robbins. Agent 



The Zionist Organization in Palestine, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, has officially 
registered with the Palestine government 
a bank to be known as the General Mort- 
gage Bank, with a capital of LE200,000 or 
about $800,000 at current exchange rates. 
Other smaller private banks of a like nature 
have been organized on paper and officially 
registered. The Palestine government is 
also making plans for organizing a govern- 
ment mortgage bank to receive the funds 
derived from the liquidation of the former 
Ottoman Agricultural Bank. 



4. Participation of State in gr 
ings. 

Administrative expenditures tol 
916,053.31 francs and dividends 
10,933,333.32 francs. Dividend pe 
50,000 outstanding shares as auth 
directors and approved by sto 
amounted to 216.66 francs, minus ‘ 
or 195 francs net 

The final statement of the ye 
total assets of 7,254,299,727.82 frai 
tal of 50,000,000 francs; surplus o 
759.25 francs; and individual 
accounts of 573,627,985.55 francs. 



® 



® 



At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the National Bank of Belgium, Brussels, 
on February 27, 1922, total profits for the 
year 1921 were reported as 61,179,740.94 
francs. Of these gross profits 28,720,070.10 
francs were paid to the State for the fol- 
lowing accounts: 

1. Stamp tax on average circulation. 

2. One-quarter per cent, on productive 
average circulation exceeding 275,000,000 
francs. 

3. Income from discount and loan opera- 
tions above 3 r /£ per cent. 



A bill authorizing the Greek Go 
to raise a force loan of 1,51 
drachmas (about $67,500,000 at th 
rate of exchange) was introduce 
National Assembly at Athens re< 
the Minister of Finance. 

The measure provides that all 
possessing paper currency must lei 
cent, to the State immediately th< 
comes law. A parliamentary comn 
been appointed to examine the bill 
The bill provides an ingenious 
realize the loan immediately and a 
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Svenska Handelsbanken 
STOCKHOLM 



Cable Address “Handelsbank ’ 



Own Funds: Kr. 181,0 



ally. All bank notes in circulation would 
be cut into halves, under the provision of 
the bill; one-half to remain in circulation, 
representing half of the note’s value, while 
the other would be converted into a bond 
of the compulsory loan, bearing 7 per cent, 
interest. The National Bank would be 
obliged to lend the State immediately half 
of the amount obtained by the division of 
the bank notes. 

© 



An experiment, now being undertaken by 
Peru, is being watched with a great deal of 
interest by bankers in the United States as 
furnishing a precedent for other countries, 
where financial conditions are more or less 
in chaos. It is the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Peru, a £1,000,000 
venture, of which one-half of the capital 
is to he subscribed by member banks, and 
the balance by the public. Preliminary pay- 
ments of one-half of the subscription is to 
be made. 

Bankers in New York have received in- 
formation that the amount of stock to be 
taken by member banks has been fully sub- 
scribed and that of the first £100,000 offered 
to the public the issue has been fully sub- 



scribed. It is expected that the new system 
will start to function during the late sum- 
mer and the experiment will be watched 
with considerable interest, because of the 
fact that it is modeled closely on our own 
Federal Reserve Bank. 



Frederick C. Harding, New York agent 
of the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., 
has received the following cable from the 
head office of the bank in London: “The 
board of directors of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., have declared an 
interim dividend of 6 shillings per share, 
less tax, payable April 22, 1922. This is 
the equivalent of a distribution at the rate 
of 6 per cent., or 12 per cent, per annum, 
on the paid-up capital of the bank.” 



© 



Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., has left for Europe to attend a meet- 
ing of the International Committee of 
Bankers on Mexico in Paris. Later he will 
be present at a meeting of the managing 
group of the Chinese banking consortium to 
be held in Paris or London. 

ht» 
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The Bulk of Her Trade 



The bulk of China's commerce, its producing and consumi 
power lies in the eighteen provinces of the Southeast, of wh 
Canton anti Hongkong are the principal centers. 



The Bank of Canton's head office is at Hongkong; it is a nat 
bank, closely in touch with the business of that rich count] 
its New York Agency, in charge of native Chinese, brings 
American business men and bankers direct anti authoritat 
information on Chinese commercial and industrial affairs. 



THE 



Bank of Canton^ 



One Wall Street 

Ginarn Ijio, Agent 

CANTON SHANGHAI 



New York 



BANKOK 



At the annual general meeting of the 
stockholders of the Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, Prague, held on March 30, 1922, the 
balance sheet for the last year was sub- 
mitted, showing the total turnover of 
Kc 134,028, 114,878.31 and the gross profits 
of Kc 94,386,207.89, which represents 62.92 
per cent, of the capital Kc 150,000,000. 
After deductions for general expenses, taxes 
and amortizations, the clear profit appears 
to be Kc 22,009,882.3 6, which represents 
14.67 per cent, of the share capital. After 
alloting to various reserve funds the sum of 
Kc 6,012,462.72 the dividend of Kc 32 will 
be paid on each share, which is 8 per cent. 
The remaining balance is to be forwarded 
to the new account. 

There was consummated at the general 
meeting the merger of the Bohemian Indus- 
trial Bank with the Agricultural Credit 
Bank of Bohemia, Prague, and with the 
Commercial and Industrial Bank, Moravska 
Ostrava. The former bank has been in 
existence for 54 years, having a share capi- 
tal of Kc 50,000,000; and deposits to the 
amount of Kc 704,000,000. The latter bank 



has a share capital of Kc 10,0C 
deposits amount to Kc 50,000, 
bank has been in existence 24 yc 

Finally the general meeting ap 
proposed increase of share capi 
240,000,000. 

The bank will hereafter have 
Industrial and Agricultural Bar 
hernia. 

The general meeting of stock] 
the Rotterdamsche Bankvereenij 
place in Rotterdam on April 1! 
dividend of 8 per cent for the 
payable from April 20, was deck 
annual report for 1921 shows a 
of 15,149,320.34 florins. 

® 



Stockholders of the Banca Co 
Italiana have approved the pr 
directors to pay a dividend of 12 
on the bank’s stock and to transfe 
lire to the surplus account and 
lire to undivided profits. 
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Year of Success for Acceptance Bank 



T HE International Acceptance Bank, 
Inc., celebrated its first anniver- 
sary on April 19. 

During its first year of existence, 
with about $13,000,000 of its accept- 
ances outstanding, the bank occupies 
ninth place among all accepting banks 
and trust companies in the United 
States. 

Paul M. Warburg, chairman of the 
executive committee, is quoted as stat- 
ing that the first year's results seem 
to indicate the policies and expectations 
of the organizers; that expert knowl- 
edge and intimate affiliations with lead- 
ing banks and banking firms as stock- 
holders at home and abroad would open 
to the International Acceptance Bank 
vast opportunities for useful service 
and profitable business without its being 
compelled to establish foreign branches. 

Commenting on the general financial 
outlook, Mr. Goodhue , president of the 
bank, said: 

"Of course the future of foreign 
trade is dependent to a great decree 



upon Europe's political and economic 
developments. We are all hoping that 
the Genoa conference will bring about 
some tangible results. Pending such a 
development, however, which I believe 
alone can effect an appreciable and sus- 
tained revival of foreign commerce, the 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., is 
directing its efforts toward diverting to 
American markets a larger share in 
financing the existing volume of world 
trade. 

"There offers at the present time a 
great opportunity for our banks in this 
respect, America having two advan- 
tages — a free gold market and stable 
gold currency, while trade and banking 
in other countries suffer the severe han- 
dicap of the uncertainties of their 
widely fluctuating exchanges. 

"The Federal Reserve Board, through 
its recent revision of its acceptance reg- 
ulations, has greatly facilitated the de- 
velopment of American acceptance 
banking. 

881 
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The World War Foreign Debt Commission 

The creation of the so called “World War Foreign Debt 
Commission," the photographs and names of the members of 
which appear on the opposite page, is the outcome of a bill 
passed by the United States Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and approved by the President, providing for the 
refunding of the Allied war debts. Under the provisions of 
the bill the committee consists of five members, with the 
Secretary of the Treasury as chairman. The remaining four 
members were appointed by the President. The bill, in its 
approved form, follows: 

AN ACT (H. R. 8762) to create a commission authorized under cer- 
tain conditions to refund or convert obligations of foreign Govern- 
ments held by the United States of America and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That a World 
War Foreign Debt Commission is hereby created consisting of five 
members, one of whom shall be the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall serve as Chairman, and four of whom shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. That, subject to the approval of the President, the Com- 
mission created by Section 1 is hereby authorized to refund or con- 
vert, and to extend the time of payment of the principal or the 
interest, or both, of any obligation of any foreign Government now 
held by the United States of America, or any obligation of any 
foreign Government hereafter received by the United States of 
America (including obligations held by the United States Grain 
Corporation, the War Department, the Navy Department, or the 
American Relief Administration), arising out of the World War, 
into bonds or other obligations of such foreign Government, in sub- 
stitution for the bonds or other obligations of such Government now 
or hereafter held by the United States of America, in such form and 
of such terms, conditions, date or dates of maturity, and rate or rates 
of interest, and with such security, if any, as shall be deemed for the 
best interests of the United States of America; Provided , That 
nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize or 
empower the Commission to extend the time of maturity of any such 
bonds or other obligations due the United States of America by any 
foreign Government beyond June 15, 1947, or to fix the rate of 
interest at less than 4*4 per centum per annum; Provided further, 
That when the bond or other obligation of any such Government has 
been refunded or converted, as herein provided, the authority of the 
Commission over such refunded or converted bonds or other obliga- 
tions shall cease. 

Sec. 3. That this Act shall not be construed to authorize the 
exchange of bonds or other obligations of any foreign Government 
for those of any other foreign Government, or cancellation of any 
part of such indebtedness except through payment thereof. 

Sec. 4. That the authority granted by this Act shall cease and 
determine at the end of three years from the date of the passage of 
this Act. 

Sec. 5. That the annual report of this Commission shall be in- 
cluded in the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the state of the finances but said Commission shall immediately 
transmit to the Congress copies of any refunding agreements entered 
Into, with the approval of the President, by each foreign Government 
upon the completion of the authority granted under this Act. 
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Radio-Banking is the Latest 



JT used to be a few short years ago 
that banks were considered slow. 
People used to think that banks were 
the last people in the business commun- 
ity to adopt any new idea. This theory 




has been knocked into a cocked hi 
days. 

Recently one of the vice-presid 
the Equitable Trust Company c 
York, James I. Bush, delivered a 
by wireless from the Newark, 
broadcasting station to radio re 
stations throughout the Atlantic 
Mr. Bush talked about investmei 
advised all listeners-in to consu! 
bankers before plunging. 

The educational possibilities 
form of bank publicity are en< 
but a bank in Wisconsin has dis< 
another way to use the radio. 
Bank of Southern Wisconsin, Jar 
has opened a radio-telephone ser 
the use of farmers and stock 
Every noon in the lobby of the 
receives the weather forecast i 
market reports from Madison, \\ 
the use of the magnavox evervon 
bank lobby can hear the reports 
and an operator takes them d 
they come in and posts them 
benefit of late-comers. 

Other banks that are utilizing 
dio as a service feature are ini 
send in an account of their exper 
The Bankers Magazine. 








Radio-telephone service for the use of farmers and stock buyers installed by the 
Bank of Southern Wisconsin, Japetville j 
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Tipple and coke ovens at Hellier, Kentucky 



Some Problems of Mine Operation 



P RESENT labor troubles in the 
union coal mining fields represent 
the most immediate problem con- 
fronting mine owners, but not the most 
seriour nor the most difficult problem 
with which they have to deal. Over- 
production of coal throughout the coun- 
try during the past year and a half has 
resulted in most strenuous competition, 
which has forced mine mouth prices 
down to levels which in many cases are 
less than the actual cost of production. 
In testimony recently given before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the 
National Coal Association, the fact was 
made public that the 55,459,000 tons of 
coal produced by the members of that 
association during the seven months 
from April to November, 1921, inclu- 
sive, were sold at an average loss of two 
cents per ton. Inasmuch as some oper- 
ators were able to dispose of their coal 
at a profit, the losses of those less for- 
tunately situated must have assumed 
serious proportions. 



The coal industry was overdeveloped 
at the beginning of the World War, at 
which time there were in the United 
States 6000 shipping mines. Dur ing 
the war 4000 new mines were added. 
Today the capacity of these 10,000 
mines is twice as large as the demands 
of the United States, including all pos- 
sible export business. 

It is true that there were times dur- 
ing the war and immediately after it 
when the available supply of coal was 
insufficient, in spite of the excess capac- 
ity of the mines. These temporary 
shortages, however, were induced whol- 
ly by lack of transportation facilities. 
Since the return of the railroads to pri- 
vate management this condition has been 
largely corrected and a recurrence is 
highly improbable. 

THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 

Consumption of coal by railroads and 
industries during the past eighteen 
months has been less than in normal 
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Modem mining methods. This photograph shows the coal seam in Southern Illinois after 
undercut and charged with three shots ready for firing 



times, due to the business depression. for existence, however, is in f 
The industrial demand will, of course, and must eventually result ii 
increase as business improves, but such tion of the excess mines, 
increased demand will fall far short of 

producing anything like a balance be- efficient management imp 
tween supply and demand. On the 

whole, coal mine operators were in ex- To endure the strain of th 
cellent financial condition at the begin- tion period the utmost skill ii 

ning of 1921, having had several pros- ment will be required. Selling 

perous years with fair margins of profit become the most vital as w 

as established by the Fuel Administra- most difficult of the coal ] 

tion, and for this reason comparatively problems. Steady running t 
few mines were forced to drop out dur- first essential to low operating 

ing the past year. The economic fight the running time is determin 



A section of the famous 38 foot coal vein in Sheridan County, Wyoming 
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Miner loading at the face after coal has been shot down 



efficiency of the sales force. During 
the past year the scramble for coal busi- 
ness reached the point where in active 
markets buyers were solicited by as 
high as fifteen to twenty coal salesmen 
daily, and in numerous cases purchas- 
ing agents were driven to posting signs 
to the effect that they would not talk 
to coal salesmen. The salfes force is up 
against the problem of producing a suf- 
ficient volume of business under the 
most trying conditions and at a selling 
cost which will not add an undue bur- 
den to overhead expense. Only an ex- . 
tremely capable selling force working 
under expert and intelligent supervision 
is able to attain this accomplishment. 

On the other hand, efficient operating 
is of almost equal importance, for even 
a super-salesman cannot secure business 
unless he is able to meet competitive 
prices, and coal must be produced at 
cost figures which will make this pos- 
sible. 

The next few years will doubtless 
witness an unusual number of mergers 



with a definite drift toward centralized 
management, as companies operating a 
large number of mines possess many 
advantages over those with a single 
mine or a small group of mines. The 
large companies are able to effect econ- 
omies through standardization of meth- 
ods and equipment. They are able to 
check the various items of cost at each 
operation against the same items at 
mines with similar operating conditions 
and quickly discover and correct any 
irregularities. Additional savings are 
possible through large scale buying. 
The larger companies can carry a staff 
of highly trained, technical experts, the 
cost of maintaining which is spread over 
many mines, which the company oper- 
ating a few mines or a single mine could 
not afford. The larger concerns should 
also be able to develop greater selling 
efficiency. Handling millions of tons 
annually, they acquire a most intimate 
knowledge of markets and market con- 
ditions. Because they are equipped to 
supply large tonnages, they naturally 
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Interior view of tipple in Southern Illinois field 



receive preference of the largest con- 
sumers, and their salesmen, handling 
many varieties of coal, are able to sup- 
ply the requirements of all different 
classes of industrial consumers as well 
as the retail trade in the communities 
they visit, being thus able to cover eco- 
nomically territory in which the cost 
of traveling salesmen with a single 
grade of coal would be prohibitive. The 
larger companies are also better 
equipped, as a rule, to provide for their 
financial requirements through skill in 



this direction acquired by their 
experience. 

Efficient management of the 
dustry is of vital importance 
manufacturing enterprises and 
concerns our entire economic st 
The present period of intense c 
tion, while it will work hards] 
loss in many individual cases, 
in the end prove of distinct gene 
efit by eliminating waste and pr 
economy in the production and c 
tion of our most basic commodit 
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What has become of the old counting houses — 

Those grim and grimy banking parlors 

That were the terror and the delight of my childhood? 

How well I remember when I was a small lad # 

Being allowed to spend all day at my father's. 

How terrifying and yet how fascinating it wasl 
What romantic possibilities lurked 
Behind those darkened nooks and corners I 

How 1 gazed in awe at that strange assortment 
Of shabbily dressed clerks that sat 
On enormously high stools 
Laboriously writing with pens that squeaked 
And sent the cold chills down my spine. 

Why was it that when my father left 
They all suddenly stopped writing. 

Exchanged sly winks 

And made strange remarks 

About the “young *un“ and the “old boy?" 

And there was the old clock overhead 
That ticked away the hours solemnly, 

As though it recognized the dignity 
Of its duties. 

Now and then one of the clerks would 
Glance at it, yawn, stretch and go cn 
Adding those endless columns of figures. 

And then when five o’clock stole around, 

W^ith what unwonted ardour they 
Closed the big ledgers, put away the pens 
And hurried away, whistling. 

Finally, my father came from that 
Mysterious little room 
Where he had been sitting all day 
Doing 1 know not what. 

Together we went out into the lamp-lighted streets 
And went home — wild adventure — in a horse car. 

Many a night thereafter 1 dreamed 

Strange wonderful dreams — and the fascination 

Of it all never left me. 

But. alas, those days are gone. One by one 
The old familiar landmarks have been 
Replaced with marble palaces, glittering 
In their splendor. 

But the romance of the old counting house 

Will never die; and the wonder of it 

Still dwells in my heart. K. F. W. 
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What Your Advertising 
Should Say to the Prospect 

J ONES has just bought a new house, or Smith a new 
car, and you know it when you meet him in the 
bank. Do you then greet him with a cheery lot of 
talk about the new banking equipment you have just 
purchased or do you ask first about his latest acquisition 
and lead him later into your own interests as they come 
in contact with his ? 



When you advertise you simply 
greet, by means of the printed 
word, a hundred or a thousand 
people in place of the one you 
could have greeted personally. 
But you should not greet them 
any differently, except as the 
medium you use requires a dif- 
ference. 

The same simplicity, the same 
principles should apply, and not 
too much shop talk, until the in- 
terview is under way, but rather 
an approach to all the people 



upon a subject in which you know 
they are all interested. 

The problem is to know the 
group and to know how to make 
your approach to that group as 
intimate and friendly as would be 
your approach to one individual. 
This is the science of advertising, 
and it is in doing this that The 
Collins Service makes your adver- 
tising in its bigger, broader way 
as forceful and effective in secur- 
ing friends and getting new busi- 
ness as is your personal approach* 



The 



The Recognized St a 



Service 

financial Advertising 



Philadelphia, Pa. 



800 
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This Budgeting Booklet Brings Business 

Colorado National Bank of Denver Gets Many Different Types of 
People to Try Budgeting by Publishing Actual Local 
Experiences; Supplies Blanks 

By John T. Bartlett 



A folder which sells 2,500 out 
of 3,500 people who inquire for 
it is certainly unusually effec- 
tive literature. In December, 
1920, the Colorado National 
Bank, Denver, as an experi- 
ment, issued a booklet, “Sys- 
tems by which Women Save 
and Accumulate.” This was 
accompanied by a set of printed 
forms. It proved unexpectedly 
popular. It contained much 
matter dealing with budgeting 
principles, practically all clip- 
ped from national or other 
publications. The bank had 
been publishing a series of 
booklets for women customers, 
and this was an extension of 
the idea, incorporated in a 32 
page booklet which was adver- 
tised in Denver newspapers for 
free distribution. 

Up to January 20, 1921, 3,500 
people had visited the informa- 
tion desk of the bank, or ap- 
plied by mail, to get this free 
booklet. And of this number 
roughly 2,500 decided to bud- 
get during 1922. They applied 
to the bank for the free bud- 
geting forms which were offered 
to those who would use them. 

When the time came to make 
a plan for 1922, the advertising 
manager decided to create, if 
possible, a different type of 
booklet, one which would be 
unusually specific, unusually 
interesting, and unusually ap- 
plicable to Denver conditions. 
The bank, accordingly, adver- 
tised early in December an 
offer of $25 apiece for each of 
the ten best budgeting experi- 
ences submitted to it. These 



were to give all details and 
figures for the first eleven 
months of 1921. 

The bank was not flooded 
with entries to the competition. 
In fact, the total that came in 
was about 40. 

However, the experiences 
were so good, so vastly more 



interesting than the advertising 
manager had anticipated, that 
he decided that the “ten best* r 
were not enough. The bank 
ended by purchasing 20 indi- 
vidual experiences, at $25 
apiece. 

The aim was to have the real- 
life experiences of local people, 
the greater the variety of occu- 
pation, income, etc., the better. 
As it worked out, the advertis- 
ing manager, Mr. Ball, picked 
out the following experiences: 

1. $70 monthly income. El- 
(Continued on pape 8!)3) 



600 requests in 5 hours 
yesterday 



Our Information Desk had sue hundred requests yesterday 
between 10 o’clock in the morning and 3 o'clock in the afternoon 
for our new booklet on "Budgeting" as a means of economy and 
saving. 



A year ago the largest number of 
requests in one day was four hun- 
dred. From this you can get some 
idea of the extent to which Denver 
people are becoming interested in 
the subject of budgeting. 

If you are having difficulty in 
keeping your owq household and 
personal' expenses within your in- 
come and saving something out of 
your income from month to month, 
call and get a copy of this new 
booklet. It will be the meet in- 
teresting reading you have found 
in a long time. 

And if you decide to take up 
budgeting yourself, you can get a 
supply of the necessary forms at 



our Information Desk without 
charge Friday morning or any time 
thereafter, whether you are a ctis- 
v tomer of this bank or not. 

IfjrouTl leave your name and ad- 
dress. we will send you free bulle- 
tins an through 1922 telling what 
other budgeters are doing, and 
answering any questions you may 
wish to ask concerning the cor- 
rect method for keeping your ex- 
penditures in proper proportion 
with your income. 

Budgeting is much easier now 
than it used to be because overages 
have been worked out that put it 
on a practical basis, easy to under- 
stand and adopt 



COLORADO NATIONAL BANK 



V7ZZA7W f Cfi 



The Colorado National has the largest total in ha savings department 
of any banking institution in this part of the country and cordially invites 
— ; — » accounts at all times. Interest at 4 per cent compounded semi- 
(Interest to January 1st on present deposits is now being credited.) 



savinn ac 

annually. 



This advertisement appearing the day after the announcemenfof the 
bank’s new budgeting booklet shows the extent to which the booklet 
aroused immediate public interest 
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'T'HE Penn National Bank 

of Philadelphia announ- 
ces that it will inaugurate a 
payroll delivery and collec- 
tion of deposits service, 
through completion of ar- 
rangements with an express 
company whose responsi- 
bility to operate the service 
has been investigated by a 
committee of the Philadel- 
phia Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. The announcement 
says, in part, that: 

Payrolls will bo obtained at 
bank by the express company and 
transported to the office of the 
client, either In bulk or In indi- 
vidual envelopes, under every pre- 
caution and with full responsi- 
bility on the part of express 
company. 

Arrangements can be made for 
the distribution of payroll enve- 
lopes among employees If desired. 
Arrangements can also be made 
for the collection of dally de- 
posits. 

All this makes one wonder 
why, with conditions as they 
are at the present time, 
more banks have not adopted, 
or do not adopt this or some 
other equally effective means 
of supplying this much need- 
ed service, and why banks 
which have some form of 
this service available have 
not brought the fact more 
forcibly before the eyes of 
the public. 

There appears to exist on 
the part of many reputable 
concerns, so very careful in 
most matters, an almost un- 
believable carelessness in the 
business of getting their pay- 



roll from their bank to their 
office. And among individ- 
uals — how many could very 
well get along with only a 
fraction of the loose money 
which they carry around on 
their persons. Isn’t it about 
time for the banks to com- 
bat this carelessness and 
thoughtlessness with all the 
means at their disposal? 

More bank advertising di- 
rected against heedless meth- 
ods of handling payrolls, 
and the unnecessary carrying 
on the part of individuals of 
large sums of cash would 
help, and while banks not 
having any specific services 
to offer as a remedy might 
not profit directly by such 
advertising, it should indi- 
rectly reflect back to their 
benefit through increases in 
deposits and larger balances 
of checking accounts. 

Many a bank has good 
reason to point with particu- 
lar pride to its record in 
connection with some spe- 
cific phase of the conduct of 
its business. That a certain 
fact, for example, about the 
record which a bank has 
established in the matter of 
loans to its customers may 
be emphasized to advantage 
in its copy is well illustrated 
by a piece of copy of a 
Chicago bank which says in 
the introductory sentence: 
“This bank has never re- 
fused a loan to a customer 
on account of the condition 
of the money market.” 

This statement is not only 
one which any bank might 



well be proud to be able to 
make, but it has been applied 
with striking effect as an 
introduction to the copy con- 
tained in the advertising of 
the bank in question. 






As a good example of the 
relative appeal of actual 
human experience, as con- 
trasted with the well-known 
fictitious instance, attention 
may be directed to an article 
in this department this 
month, relating the success 
of a Denver bank with the 
distribution of a booklet on 
budgeting. 

This booklet was gotten 
up with the actual experi- 
ences of Denver people in 
budgeting as its basis, rather 
than emphasizing the theor- 
etical value of the practice 
of keeping a budget, or cit- 
ing imaginary or supposi- 
tional budgetary experiences. 

What people who had ac- 
tually kept a budget, had to 
say about how’ they had done 
it, took root, and a heavy 
demand for the booklet was 
prompt and continued. Fur- 
thermore, results show that 
most of the applicants made 
practical use of the booklet 
after they got it. 

This bank paid twenty-five 
dollars for each of the twen- 
ty practical experiences 
which it put into the booklet, 
its appearance on a certain 
date was prominently an- 
nounced in the local news- 
papers, and on the day fol- 
lowing there were six hun- 
dred requests for it in five 
hours' time. 
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This Budgeting Booklet 
Brings Business 

(Continued from page 891) 
derly man, alone. Location: 
Capitol Hill. 

2. $100 monthly income. 
Young woman, employed. Lo- 
cation: South Denver. 

3. $100 monthly income. 
Mother and young daughter. 
Location: North Denver. 

4. $2,585 expenditure in 11 
months. Three adults. Loca- 
tion: North Denver. 

5. $33 weekly income. New- 
lyweds. Location: North Den- 
ver. 

6. $250 income, wife’s allow- 
ance $115. Two adults. Loca- 
tion: Capitol Hill. 

7. $2,666 income 11 months. 
Two adults. Location: South 
Denver. 

8. $1,750 income 11 months. 
Two adults. Location: Capitol 
Hill. 

9. $2,230 income 11 months. 
Two and baby. Location: Cap- 
itol Hill. 

10. $854 expenditure 11 
months. Four in family. lo- 
cation: Capitol Hill. 

11. $1,744 for the year 1922. 
Four in family. Location: 
Capitol Hill. 

12. $200 monthly allowance 
for family of four. Location: 
Capitol Hill. 

13. $200 monthly for three in 
a small city. Location: Near 
Denver. 

14. $2,630 expenditure 11 
months. Family of five. Lo- 
cation: Capitol Hill. 

15. $250 monthly income. 
Family of three. Location: 
Capitol Hill. 

16. $2,841 income 11 months. 
Family of four. Location: 
7th Avenue district. 

17. $335 monthly income. Six 
in family. Location: Capitol 
Hill. 

18. $4,788 expenditure 11 
months. Family of three. 
Location: North Denver. 

19. $5,000 a year. Six in 
family. Location: South Den- 
ver. 

20. $600 monthly income. 



Who’s Who in 

Bank Advertising 




MISS MINNIE A. BUZBEE 

Manager advertising department American Bank of Commerce 
and Trust Company, Little Rock, Ark. 



M ISS BUZBEE won last year the Arkansas State Bank- 
ers’ Association first prize for the best series of six 
display advertisements on the relation of a bank to its 
community. She writes and prepares every word of the 
advertising of the Bank of Commerce — whether it is news- 
paper advertising, new business letters, campaigns, folders, 
booklets or screen advertising. Her work has been so orig- 
inal and so far from the stilted style so frequently affected 
that it attracts attention constantly. She is in demand as 
a contributor of articles on the various phases of financial 
advertising for leading magazines. 

At the Financial Advertisers’ Association convention in 
Atlanta last .Tune, Miss Buzbee was one of the few women 
speakers. She was the only woman speaker before the 
Arkansas State Bankers’ Association last May. Although 
the Advertising Club of Little Hock is composed principally 
of men, she was one of the organizers, and is a member of 
the board of directors of the club, as well as its secretary. 

Miss Buzbee is editor of “The American,’’ house organ 
of the Bank of Commerce and Trust Company. 
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This advertisement announced the appearance of the bank's 
new budgeting booklet 



To eight in family. Location: 
Suburban Denver. 

From the foregoing it will be 
noted that the selected experi- 
ences occurred in various sec- 
tions of Denver, in families of 
various sizes, and that there 
was a great variety of income 
conditions. The bank took pre- 
cautions to see that reports 
were dependable. In one case. 
No. 10, the figures were so re- 
markable that an investigator 
was sent to visit the family for 
detailed information. Further 
investigation only confirmed 
the report, however. 

The Colorado National took 
all these experiences, and pub- 
lished them together in the 32- 
page booklet referred to. The 
experiences were given just as 
submitted, in the writer’s own 
words, except for errors in 
spelling and the like. One 
page of the booklet was de- 
voted to, “What is a Budget, 
and How is it Used?” leading 
off, and the back page was a 
narration of the Colorado Na- 
tional’s efforts in behalf of 
budgeting. A sample budget- 
ing form was reproduced, and 
the body of the booklet con- 



tained page after page of per- 
sonal experiences in budgeting. 

Month by month through the 
coming year, the Colorado Na- 
tional will send out a budgeting 
bulletin to all who wish it. 
This will be specific, actual 
questions being answered to the 
extent possible. Around last 
New Year, a professional bud- 
ge tee r was employed to give 
personal assistance to all who 
wished it. The response was 
not, however, very heavy, most 
people apparently feeling that 
they needed no help, or else 
hesitating to confide matters so 
personal to a stranger. 

The newspaper advertise- 
ments which induced Denver 
people to visit the bank to get 
the booklet used the same 
method to get appeal that the 
booklet used — they were speci- 
fic, in brief paragraphs telling 
the accomplishments of various 
budgeteers. 

There seems ample cause to 
believe that budgeting is des- 
tined to become a much more 
extensive practice than it is at 
present. How best to present 
the subject, in advertising, is 
an important matter. The 



Colorado National Bank’s book- 
let of actual experiences shows 
one way. One fact stands out 
from others in connection with 
this method, and that fact is, 
it injects human interest into 
the subject. A budgeting sys- 
tem in itself is a thing of per- 
centages and figures. Dry 
stuff! It shouldn’t be, but the 
ordinary presentation of the 
subject far too easily becomes 
dry and uninteresting. Folks 
are human, in their shortcom- 
ings as well as their virtues. 
If newspapermen find it desir- 
able — and they do— to develop 
a technique to create maximum 
human interest when dealing 
with a happening so naturally 
interesting as a murder, an 
accident, a battle or a prohibi- 
tion raid, then certainly the 
bank, advertising budgeting in- 
terestingly, can well study 



Some Denver 
Experiences in 




Published for the formation cJ 
those who are studying how best 
to adjust fhcir expenses to chair 
In oomc a daring 

1922 



COLORADO 

NATIONAL 

BANK. 

Of DENV'JER. 

17&and Champa Sts. 



Facsimile of cover of “ personal ex- 
perience ” budgeting booklet distribut- 
ed by the Colorado National Bank 
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human interest from all angles. 

As few generalities as prac- 
tical, as much definite matter, 
incorporating specific incidents 
and actual persons, as possible 
— that is about as good a rule 
for putting human interest into 
advertising as there is. It is 
used nowadays, and works, for 
practically everything from 
equipment for a foundry to 
toys for the children. It will 
work in bank advertising de- 
voted to budgeting, too. 

In this campaign of the Col- 
orado National Bank, however, 
there is something more signifi- 
cant even than this. Various 
banks of the country, introduc- 
ing budgeting, have employed 
experts in the subject to advise 
customers. If the patron needs 
help in figuring out just how 
to plan expenditure for the 
year in advance, this help is 
accorded. The Colorado Na- 
tional has given such help. 

But making the plan for the 
year is only the first step. In 
the final analysis, it will not be 
mere magic of budgeting, it 
will be dead-earnest control of 
expenditure, which will carry 
the family through the year, 
and enable it to put something 
by for the future. This con- 
trol of expenditures is not 
going to be easy, but hard, in 
most cases. The standard of 
living in the United States has 
been rising with extreme rapid- 
ity for years now. An opti- 
mistic feeling about expendi- 
ture, a disposition to go the 
limit, has become a mass ten- 
dency which impels people 
everywhere to live up to their 
income, even when liberal. A 
study of the twenty experiences 
the Colorado National Bank 
published is an interesting dem- 
onstration of this. There are 
incomes of all sizes here, and 
quite evidently saving money 
on the larger ones in some 
cases perplexed the possessors 
as much as saving money on 
the smaller ones did others. 
The working out of budgeting 
implies that the budgeteer will 




Skill in layout and arrangement of copy has enabled this advertisement to 
include a list of directors, statement of condition, and a list of branches, 
without detracting from readability or general effectiveness 



develop, if necessary spartan I could walk to and from work 
stuff. and my wife could walk to and 

These experiences in Denver from shopping district.” 
reveal how real people tackle “I make practically all my 
their money problem and work daughter’s clothes,” recounted 
it out. Economies, intimate No. 3. “I am unable to dress 

phases of home management, as well as the average business 

are revealed. woman, but do not think I am 

Common-sense observations, conspicuously shabby.” The 
in fact, are numerous through- report of this woman told how 
out the published booklet. “This she supported herself and a 
matter of a false front,” writes 15-year-old daughter on $100 

No. 9, “or leading the other a month, saved 10 per cent, of 

fellow to think you are what her income, carried life insur- 
you are not, does not bother ance of $1,000, and educated 
either of us, as we both know her daughter, 
what comes in and what our Not all experiences reported 
limit is. Always we do not try were wholly successful. Num- 

to put on a flash front.” her 19 figured a budget for the 

“Even though we live in a year on the basis of $5,000. 

furnished apartment,” narrated This was a young lawyer and 

No. 8, “my wife does her own his wife and four children. The 

washing and ironing in the budget was exceeded by about 
laundry on the day allotted. 10 per cent., but in the keep- 

In renting the apartment we ing of it determination had 
considered its location, so that been born, for in the fall of the 
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Simplify Future 
Income Tax Returns 

An accurate record of the amount and source of 
income will not only simplify your future income 
tax problems but may also be the means of effect- 
ing a saving in money. 

Our Custodian Department will assume the care 
of securities, collect and remit income, furnish a 
detailed statement of every transaction, and submit 
a yearly recapitulation for income tax purposes. 



THE BANK OF AMERICA 



Muhattia sod Brooklyn 



Timeliness again. This New York bank’s advertisement first appeared on 
March 17, two days after the last day for filing Federal income 
tax returns 



year the family sold the auto- 
mobile, figuring that thereby 
another year they could keep 
within $5,000. The automobile 
had been costing them $40 a 
month besides an estimated $30 
a month for deterioration. 

That little incident brings us 
to consider another aspect of 
specific, actual-experience mat- 
ter — its inspirational possibili- 
ties. We know, anyone knows, 
without further information, 
that it took courage for a 
family which had been owning 
a car to sell it and go without. 
The comment it would cause in 
the neighborhood, the explana- 
tions to friends, are such big 
things that in other cases they 
keep many families owning 
cars when otherwise they would 
not, realizing the burden of ex- 
pense was more than the family 
could well bear. 

Such acts of personal cour- 
age, indeed, are bound to at- 



tend the successful adoption of 
budgeting by an enormous 
number of families. Such ex- 
amples as this, out of real life, 
will help others to rise to per- 
sonal courage. 

When the booklet on budget- 
ing was first advertised, and 
applicants began to pour in for 
it, the advertising manager, 
Mr. Ball, found an inconspic- 
uous viewpoint on the first 
floor of the bank, and from 
there observed and studied the 
applicants. All occupations, 
businesses and professions, as 
well as all ages, were repre- 
sented, but there was one out- 
standing, predominant type. It 
was the young married couple, 
just getting up against the 
seriousness of life in a business 
proposition; the young people 
who wanted to save, but who to 
date realized they had not 
found out how, who thought in 
some cases that they had made 



a sorry mess of it. This type 
of married couple composed a 
very large percentage of the 
booklet applicants. These are 
the people most interested in 
the subject of budgeting to 
date, the people who need the 
system most, and, finally, the 
people most ready to respond 
to educational efforts. 

The kind of advertising mat- 
ter best planned to interest, 
persuade and inspire young 
married people of this type, 
the writer believes, is specific, 
human interest, real-life copy, 
such as the Colorado National 
is now using. 



How Banks Are 
Advertising 

Photographs of farms in the 
western mountain states, ex- 
ceptionally well taken, and 
graphically and artistically re- 
produced on velvet finish paper, 
are contained in a booklet of 
generous proportions sent out 
by the Farm l.oan Department 
of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, Denver. 

The purpose of the booklet, 
as stated in an introductory 
paragraph, is to place before 
investors, both by picture and 
by statement of fact, authentic 
information regarding the size, 
wealth, stability, permanence 
and dependable character of 
the mountain states’ farms 
offered as security under the 
company’s first mortgage farm 
loans. 

A THOROUGH ANALYSIS of the 

many problems which confront 
persons who must pay State 
income taxes is contained in 
the booklet “New York State 
Income Tax Law: Practical 

Questions and Answers,” is- 
sued by the Irving National 
Bank of New York. 

This book is the latest of 
several published by the Irving 
in recent years on Federal and 
State income tax legislation. 
Its appearance a fortnight be- 
fore the date for filing State 
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Income tax returns gives it 
special value. It is a book of 
48 pages, divided into three 
parts. In the first section, a 
wide range of puzzling prob- 
lems is covered in question and 
answer form. The second 
section contains a calendar of 
dates on which State income 
taxes must be paid. The third 
section includes the text of the 
State Income Tax law, with 
amendments up to date. 



attractive in general appear- 
ance, and the pages of which 
make very easy reading. The 
issue at hand gives a full de- 



scription, with drawings of the 
plans, of the proposed addi- 
tions and remodelling of the 
present bank building. 



Why I Am Going To Attend The Financial 
Advertisers’ Convention At Milwaukee 
in June 

By Earl R. Obem 

Assistant Cashier Old National Bank, Battle Creek, Mich. 



“Trade Winds/' is the title of 
a sixteen page magazine shortly 
to be issued by the Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland. 

The magazine will discuss 
general business conditions, and 
will include accounts of ten- 
dencies in selling, buying, in- 
dustrial relations, and other 
business and industrial prob- 
lems. 

The majority of the articles 
will be written by well-known 
Cleveland business men. The 
first issue will contain an ar- 
ticle on “What is the Matter 
With Distribution?” by Adrian 
Joyce, president of the Glidden 
Company, and an outline of 
business conditions by J. R. 
Nutt, president of the Union 
Trust Company. Allard Smith, 
vice-president of the company, 
says about the publication: 

Trade Winds will be edited by 
business men for business men. It 
will not be the usual business 
forecaster, but rather a publica- 
tion showing broad business ten- 
dencies as they are indicated by 
the leading Industrial executives 
of the city. 

The Union Trust Company be- 
lieves Cleveland business men, 
who for one reason or another 
are unable to call at the bank to 
obtain information on conditions 
and tendencies at first hand, will 
be glad to receive Trade Winds 
as an expression of the ever 
urgent question: "How is busi- 

ness and where is business going.” 

The Clearing House Key, 
house organ of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., 
is rather .unusual in make-up 
in that multigraphed sheets are 
used in the place of the cus- 
tomary printed pages. This 
departure from the usual pro- 
cedure does not seem to work 
in any way to the detriment of 
the publication, which is very 



This is written and directed to 
the man who has never yet at- 
tended a convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of 
the world. Those who have at- 
tended will never miss another 
convention, if it is at all pos- 
sible to be there, barring sick- 
ness, death or other causes be- 
yond their control. But, how 
about the man who has never 
attended and each year says to 
himself, “Guess I’ll wait until 
next year.” “Measuring your 
job by the ‘next year” stick 
never did bring more custom- 
ers to your bank, nor added 
one more page to a savings 
ledger. 

Picture yourself first of all 
on a train to Milwaukee this 
June. Then, you step off the 
train and from that minute you 
start to reap the reward for 
your time and expense. You 
are whisked to hotel, where all 
possible is done to make you 
comfortable and give you un- 
usual service, although the city 
is crowded with “ad men.” 
But, after meeting the other 
advertising men of the “world” 
and saying “hello” to Bill and 
Jack, you finally attend a ses- 
sion of the Financial Depart- 
mental of the Associated Clubs. 
This is the largest departmental 
of the Associated Clubs, and 
you find yourself proud of this 
fact when it comes to the pro- 
gram of the meeting. 

When the first speaker is put 
on the program and talks about 
how much “such and such” an 
advertising campaign brought 
real results — then you take 
your little notebook and jot 
down the points — and not only 



that — but it brings to mind 
some phase that you could fit 
into some activity back home. 
When I attended the conven- 
tion at Indianapolis I came 
back with a whole notebook full 
of ideas — and I was thoroughly 
sold on several of them. Al- 
though I did not use them all, 
it helped me to make my pres- 
ent plans more efficient, because 
I injected some of the ideas 
gained at the convention. I 
adopted one plan which built 
up a mass of good will that has 
created a large amount of busi- 
ness with the bank I was con- 
nected with at that time. Sup- 
pose you came back home with 
only one big idea that you 
could adopt. No doubt it would 
be the means of bringing a 
large share of new business to 
your institution — and if so — 
the time and money spent on 
the convention would be a mere 
trifle. 

Thousands of advertising men 
would not attend the conven- 
tion if they did not think it 
worth while. Ask any man who 
attended the Financial Adver- 
tiser’s convention last year at 
Atlanta — write them — quiz 
them — and you’ll find to a man 
they have already decided to 
go — and the president of the 
bank is glad that they are, for 
he knows that the advertising 
man who returns is a new man 
— with new plans and ideas — 
with renewed ambition and en- 
ergy to make the next year the 
best year in the history of his 
bank. All you men — and ladies, 
too — who were not going — I 
will see you at Milwaukee in 
June! 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 



NOTICE 

At the suggestion of some of those whose names are on this list we have 
rearranged it alphabetically according to cities. ^JC^e believe you 
will find this arrangement more convenient. 



Albany N. Y., Albany City Svgs. Institution, 
it. h. Williams, treas. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., W. C. 
. . Rogers, secy. -treas. 

Asheville, N. C., Hackney & Moale Co.. P. E 
Morrow. ' 

Atlantic, Iowa, Iowa State Bank, H. M. Butz- 
loflf. asst. cash. 

Baltimore, Md., Nat'l Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 

Thurston, Jr., mgr. for. dept. 

Boston, Mass., Internat'l Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 

Bostcm^Mass^ Nat’l Shawmut Bank. A. L. 

Boston, Mass., Old* Colony Tr. Co., E. H. Kit- 
tredge, pub. mgr. 

Brenham, Tex., 1st Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 
cash. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svga Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
B’way & Driggs Ave., V. A. Lersner, comp. 
Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
teriel! 27 Place de Louvain. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., R. Block, pub. 
mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mgr. 

Buffalo. N. Y.. Marine Tr. Co., W. H. Johnson, 
adv. mgr. 

Cambridge, Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co., L. A. 
Frost, V. P. 

Chambersburg, Pa., Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. A. 
Zimmerman. 

Charleston, W. Va., Charleston Nat’l Bank, 
C. F. Snyder, Jr., adv. mgr. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. and Bkg. 

Co., E. L. Smith, asst. cash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank. 
J. V. Holdam, adv. mgr. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., 1st Tr. & Svga Bank, J. H. 
McDowell. 

Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, E. C. 
Burton, V. P. 

Chicago, 111., American Press League, 11 8. 

La Salle St., T. J. Sullivan, pres. 

Chicago, 111., R. E. Bauder, 738 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, 111., Englewood State Bank, 63rd St. 

& Yale Ave., E. N. Baty, mgr. new bus. dept. 
Chicago, 111., Liberty Tr. & Svga Bank, A. L. 
Rosenthal, asst. cash. 

Chicago, 111., Merchants Loan & Tr. Co., C. A. 

Gode, adv. mgr. 

Chicago, 111., Nat’l City Bank. 

Chicago, 111., Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
F. G. Heuchling, V. P. 

Chicago, 111., State Bank of Chicago, E. L. 
Jarl, asst. cash. 

Chicago, 111., Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 
adv. dir. 

Chicago, 111., Woodlawn Tr. & Svgs. Bank, T. 
Jessup, asst. cash. 

Clarksville, Tenn., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 
V. P. 



Cleveland, Ohio, Central Nat’l Bank Svgs. & Tr. 

Co., R. J. Izant, adv. mgr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Trust Co., C. K. 
Matson, pub. mgr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Garfield Svgs. Bank, E. V. 

Newton, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nab, asst. secy. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 
son, pub. mgr. 

Clinton, Iowa, City Nat’l Bank, A. C. Smith, 
prea. 

Corona, Cal., 1st Nat’l Bank, P. L. Hudson, 
asst. cash. 

Danielson, Conn., Danielson. Tr. Co., C. H. 
Starkweather, treas. 
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Dayton, Ohio, Nat’l Cash Register Co., H. W. 
Karr, dir. pub. 

Denver, Colo., Denver Nat’l Bank. G. T. Wells, 
asst. cash. 

Detroit, Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimiri 
mgr. bus. ext. dept. * 

Elizabeth City, N. C., 1st & Citizens Nat’l Bank. 

M. H. Jones, asst. cash. 

Elmira, N. Y.. 2nd Nat’l Bank, H. E. Mallory, 
adv. mgr. 

Emporium, Pa.. 1st Nat’l Bank, C. R. Zimmer. 
Evansville, Ind., City Nat’l Bank. J. C. Mac- 
Corkle, pub. mgr. 

Evansville, Ind., Old State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cash. 



Flint, Mich., Citizens Commercial & Svgs. Rank 
H. E. Potter, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svga Bank. A. T. 

Smith, mgr. special serv. dept. 

Gardner, Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., R. E. MerrilL 
Greenville, Pa., Farmers & Merchants Tr. Co.. 

M. M. Simons, asst, treas. 

Greenville, S. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cash. 

Greenville, S. C.. Woodside Nat’l Bank. J. L. 
Williams, V. P. 



Haverhill, Mass., 1st Nat’l Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 



Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co.. 

L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 

Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Nat’l Bank, W. A. Boyd. V. P. 



Jacksonville, Fla., Atlantic Nat’l Bank. J. M. 
Quincy, asst. cash. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Barnett Nat’l Bank, E. G. 
Haskell. 

Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. W. 
Lanier, secy. 

Joliet, 111., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, F. R. Adams. 
Kankakee, 111., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Banka F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. P. 



Lansing. Mich., Capital Nat’l Bank. H. D. Ben- 
nett, asst. cash. 

Lima, Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil Americano- 
del Peru. 

Little Rock, Ark., American Bank of Commerce 
& Tr. Co., M. A. Buzbee, adv. mrr. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 1st Nat'l Bank & Tr. & Svga 
Bank, R. M. MacNennon, adv. mgr. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Heilman Com’l Tr. & Svga. 

Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

Los Gatos. Cal., 1st Nat’l Bank, C. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 

Louisville, Ky., Nat’l Bank of Kentucky, F. C. 
Adams, mgr. pub. dept. 



Madrid, Spain, Banco Hlspano Suizo, Para Em- 
presas Electricas, Plaza Canalejas 3, E. C. 
Hirt. 

Madison, S. D., Lake Co. Nat'l Bank, T. A. 
Wadden, V. P. 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants St Farmers Bank, M. 

Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 

Milwaukee, Wia, Second ward Securities Co.* 
R. P. Hammond, bus. serv. dept. 
Minneapolis. Minn., Farmers St Mechanics Svga. 
Bank, T. H. Wallace. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co.* 
R. Reese. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat'l Bank* 
F. Merrill, adv. mgr. 

Monterey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., cart* 
of A. Zambrano y hijos. A part ado No. 6. 
Montreal, Que., Bank of Hochelaga, 112 St. 
James St., H. G. Gonthier, dir. pub. 
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Newark. Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., E. M. 
Baugher, pres. 

New Orleans, La., Canal-Com’l Tr. & Svgs. 

Bank, H. B. Caplan, adv. dept. 

New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 

Ellsworth, V. P. ; W. E. Brown, adv. mgr. 
Newport News, Va., 1st Nat'l Bank, D. L. Down- 
ing, asst. cash. 

N. Y. C., American Express Co., S. D. Malcolm, 
gen. mgr. adv. dept. 

N. Y. C., American Union Bank, R. Stein, asst, 
cash. 

N. Y. C.. Banco di Roma, 1 Wall St., Rodolfo 
Bolla, American representative. 

N. Y. C., The Bankers Magazine. 

N. Y. C.. Bank of America, 44 Wall St., W. 
Woolford. 

N. Y. C.. Chatham & Phenlx Nat’l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling. V. P. 

N. Y. C., Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBeblan, adv. 
mgr. 

N. Y. C.. Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St.. 
T. B. Pratt. 

N. Y. C., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., C. M. Ritten- 

hOU86. 

N. Y. C.. Guaranty Trust Co., H. W. Carlisle, 
pub. mgr. 

N. Y. C., A. E. Higgins, adv. serv., 2929 B'way. 
N. Y. C., Hoggson Bros., 485 5th Ave., E. L. 
Wight, pub. mgr. 

N. Y. C., Internat’l Bkg. Corp., R. F. Crary, 
asst. cash. 

N. Y. C., Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank. F. W. 
Gehle, mgr. adv. dept. 

N. Y. C-, Metropolitan Tr. Co., E. 8. Van Leer. 
N. Y. C., Morris Plan Bank, 261 B’way, W. D. 
McLean. V. P. 

N. Y. C., New' York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth. 

N. Y. C.. North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Eklrch, 
secy. 

N. Y. C., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
pub. mgr. 

N. Y. C., S. W. Strauss & Co., 5th Ave. at 46th 
St., H. B. Mathews, adv. mgr. 

N. Y. C.. Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall St., 
A. G. Sclater. 

Norfolk. Va., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 
adv. mgr. 

Norfolk, Va., Tidewater Bank & Tr. Co., G. W. 
C. Brown, asst. secy. 

Norfolk, Va.. Virginia Nat’l Bank, R. J. Al- 
friend, Jr., asst. cash. 

Oak Park, 111., Oak Park Tr. and Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. Claralian, mgr. new bus. dept. 



Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., American Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mgr. 

Phila., Pa., 4th St. Nat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach. 

Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat’l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com’l serv. dept. 

Phila., Pa., R. H. Thompson, 1524 Chestnut St. 

Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank. H. E. 

Deily. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & Planters Bank, 
R. W. Etter. „ 

Pittsburg, Pa., Mellon Nat’l Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams. pub. mgr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., W. H. Sivlter, 122 DIthridge St. 

Prague. Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 

Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat’l Bank, R. A. 

Brown, asst. secy. 

Raleigh, N. C., Com’l Nat’l Bank, E. E. Cul- 
breth. _ „ 

Richmond, Va., Planters Nat’l Bank, R. E. 

Hotze, Jr., adv. mgr. 

Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott, V. P. 

Ridgewood, N. J., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. F. Spen- 
cer, V. P. 

Rlpon, Wis., 1st Nat’l Bank, W. R. Dysart, 
cash. _ „ 

Rochester, N. Y.. East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Tr. Co.. A. J. Meyer, 
pub. dept. _ 

Rome. Italy, Banco di Roma, head office. 

San Antonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley. 

San Francisco, Cal., Abbott-Brady Prtg. Corp., 
460 4th St., L. G. Peede, bk. serv. dept. 



San Francisco, Cal., Security Bk. & Tr. Co., 
W. F. Morrish, V. P. 

San Francisco, Cal., Union Tr. Co., M. New- 
man, asst. cash. 

Scranton, Pa., Anthracite Tr. Co., L. A. Hag- 
gerty, asst, treas. 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat’l Bank, J. E. William*, 
asst. cash. 

Shanghai, China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
F. J. Raven. 

Shelbyville, 111., J. C. Eberspacher, asst. cash. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, J. W. 
Wadden, pres. 

Smithtown, N. Y., Nat’l Bank of Smithtown, 
J. A. Overton, cash. 

South Bend, Ind., Indiana Svgs. & Loan Ass’n, 
J. C. Stover, secy. 

Spokane, Wash., Old Nat’l Bank, A. F. Brun- 
kow, pub. mgr. 

Spokane, Wash., Union Tr. Co., W. J. Kom- 
mers, pres. 

St. Joseph, Mo., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. J. Morgan, 
adv. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co . J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mercantile Tr. Co., S. P. Judd, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger,' adv. dir. 

Stockholm, Sweden, Aktiebolaget Svenska Han- 
delsbanken, P. G. Norberg. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., C. B. Keller, Jr., cash. 



Tampa, Fla., Citizens Bank & Tr. Co., L. A. 
Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 

Stretcher, new bus. dept. 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
F. C. Biggar, head office. 

Toronto. Canada, H. J. Coon. 68 Famham Ave. 
Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada. . „ _ 

Trenton. N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 

Withers, tr. off. . _ _ 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, S. F. Cla- 
baugh, cash. 

Utica. N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 
Warren, Pa., Warren Nat’l Bk., E. W. Johnson. 
Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Bank, John 

Wash^ngton^D. C.. Union Tr. Co. of D. C., 15th 
& H Sts., W. S. Lyons. ^ _ 

Washington, D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 
E. H. Thomson, pub. mgr. 

Watertown, N. Y., Jefferson Co. Nat 1 Bank, 
R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 

Wausau, Wis., Marathon Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 
ger, cash. . _ _ _ 

Waynesboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. dept. . „ .. „ A 

Wellsboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. M. Matson, 

Westchester? Pa., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., 

Wilkes-Barre. Pa., Luzerne Co. Nat’l Bank, 
W. J. Ruff, cash. ^ _ , „ r 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Wyoming Nat 1 Bank. W. M. 

Sherrill, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Wilmington. N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
C. E. Taylor, Jr., pres. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Buck & Glenn, Inc., C. L. 

Winston-Salem? N. C., Wachovia Bank & Tr. 

Co., P. Garner, pub. mgr. 

Youngstown, Ohio, 1st Nat’l Bank, J. N. Hig- 

Yuma, y, Arlz b ,’ Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, J. O. 
Blethen, cash. 

Zurich. Switzerland. J. Muller. 49 Sonnegg- 
str&ssG. 

Zurich, Switzerland. Union de Banques Suisses, 
u Ac xrnrnlt Riib-mer. 






New Names 

Boston. Mass.. State St. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst, to Pres. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Peoples Bank, P. E. Illman, V. P. 



Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upo n, ad s 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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T HIS new building of the Harlem Branch of the Col- 
umbia Trust Company of New York ranks amongst 
the most beautiful structures of the district. 

The dignified Colonial treatment of the exterior is in 
keeping with the best traditions of American bank 
architecture. The interior fittings and equipment are 
modern in every respect. 

This building was designed and executed under the 
supervision of 



Alfred C. Bossom 

Hank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Correspondence Invited 





New Home of Stapleton National Bank 



T HE Stapleton National Bank of 
Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y., 
has found it necessary to erect a 
new building in order to provide for the 
steadily increasing business which had 
made the old quarters inadequate. The 
institution, now nineteen years old, has 
not only been successful to a gratifying 
degree, but has provided banking facili- 
ties in a community where there are 
needs and problems very seldom met 
elsewhere. The new building has been 
designed with specific reference to these 
needs, and the splendid progress of the 
bank in the esteem and use of local 
business people is certain to be con- 
tinued and accelerated. 

A new banking house should be, and 
usually is, an expression of the sound 
policies which have proven successful 
in managing the bank. At Stapleton 
this is the case, and since the peculiar 
local conditions require special policies 
in addition to the sound and conserva- 



tive banking principles, which every de- 
positor has a right to expect, a descrip- 
tion of the situation will prove interest- 
ing to bankers in other localities and 
to residents of Stapleton. 

THE bank’s NEW BUILDING 

The bank purchased the two build- 
ings, Nos. 65-66 Canal street, adjoin- 
ing its main building, and these being 
promptly removed the work on the new 
structure was started in the early part 
of July, 1921. The structural connec- 
tion of the old and new buildings called 
for the complete remodeling of the main 
banking office, so that today there stands 
a monumental banking structure on one 
of the most conspicuous corners in the 
center of Stapleton, with a frontage cf 
165 feet on Bay street and 45 feet on 
Canal street — a structure which is sig- 
nificant of strength and security. 

The fronts on both Bay and Canal 
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CHARLES A. BRUNS 
President 



streets are built of artistic, pressed red 
brick, with ornamental light gray lime- 
stone trimming, and the large bronze 
double doors of the main entrance, 
flanked by two heavy fluted columns, in- 
crease the graceful and pleasing appear- 
ance of this impressive building now 
recognized as a credit to the banking 
industry as well as to the Borough of 
Richmond. 

The purpose sought in the interior 
arrangement of the building has been 
service, and the aim of the directors has 
been to meet the needs of a progressive 
and growing community. 

Entering the bank from Bay street, 
one is impressed by the genuine dignity 
and harmony of the surroundings. Ev- 
erything is solid and substantial, and 
the color scheme has been so perfectly 
worked out that nothing jars or clashes, 
and the architect, James Whitford, may 
well be proud of his achievement. 

The white Italian marble forming the 




MARTIN H. SCOTT 
Vice-president and cashier 



screen is a work of art and extends the 
entire length of the Bay street front 
and more than half the length on the 
Canal street side, matching in design 
and color the wainscoting surrounding 
the lobby and customers' room. 

The high ceiling of the main banking 
office is artistically designed and orna- 
mented with heavy plaster panels, beau- 
tifully decorated to blend with the col- 
ors of the art glass in the central dome 
of the building. Artificial illumination 
is provided by indirect lighting and the 
exposed fixtures are of bronze. 

At the left, as you enter the office, 
are the ladies’ special banking room and 
the private rooms for customers of the 
safe deposit vault department. 

At the extreme right at the end of the 
screen on the Canal street side are the 
officials’ quarters and the directors' 
room, which are all open and accessible, 
and also a consultation room which may 
be closed if privacy is desired. 
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This view taken from the rear of the room shows the ladies’ alcove and teller • 



Endows 



This provision of a separate room for 
women is a recognition by the bank of 
their increasing activity in commercial 
affairs, and an effort to provide an at- 
tractive place with special facilities 
where they may feel welcome and where 
they may transact business conveniently. 
The same idea of making customers wel- 
come has been applied in the lobby, 
which is large and handsome, with suffi- 
cient wickets and desks to insure quick 
service and thoughtful provision of fa- 
cilities which the customer has every 
right to expect in his bank. The bank 
has also made access to safe deposit 
boxes by customers who rent them very 
convenient, and has provided private 
rooms where they may arrange and 
work on their documents and valuables 
in comfort and seclusion. One more 
step has been taken — a very modern 
one — that of placing the officers where 
they are accessible to those persons 
whose business is something more than 
transactions over the counter. 



SAFE DEPOSIT VAUET 



»AU ET 

The money and safe deposit , 
side the screen is 8 f ee t wide 
deep and 8 feet high, built’, 
ganese steel surrounded with rei 
concrete and steel. The floor a 
are also of concrete and steel 
heavy door, weighing 10 tons 
time lock and other protective’ f 
add security to the bank’s “stror 
The vault is conveniently l oc 
plain view from the street as 
from all parts of the office an 
burglar and fire nrnnf .<■ . — u , 



trom all parts of the office t 
burglar and fire proof as vaull 
can design, thereby o (ferine 

OCOnlp of flip r<nmmiinit n 4.1. _ 



can design, thereby offerinj 
people of the community the v< 
est means of protection possiK 

In thp Vfllllf fVlAtiO _ 1 



est means of protection possib 
In the vault there are a h 
ber of safe deposit boxes of va: 
which the bank rents to its cui 
modest prices from $3 to $10 



FOUNDING OF THE BANK 



The story of successes of the St* 



ton National Bank during its exist ^ 
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The entrance to the vaults is directly behind these windows at the rear of the banking room 



of nineteen years is impressive and con- 
tains some striking features. It was the 
first national bank organized in Staple- 
ton, and opened its doors for business 
in January, 1903, occupying a small 
building at 225 Bay street, which it 
rented and remodeled in a modest way 
into a banking office. With these small 
quarters and a capital of $100,000, the 
bank started to build a reputation and 
a surplus. The policy has always been 
for safe, sound and conservative bank- 
ing. The interests of the depositors and 
the service to be rendered them have 
always been and are now uppermost in 
the minds of the officers and directors. 

The conservative policy of the direc- 
tors has been forcibly indicated by 
their act in reserving all earnings, no 
dividends having been paid to stock- 
holders until surplus earnings had ac- 
cumulated to $50,000 or a sum equal 
to one-half the paid in capital, thereby 
creating a further guarantee of protec- 
tion to the depositors. 



In 1911, or about eight years after 
starting business, the bank found it nec- 
essary to have larger quarters in which 
to handle the increased volume of busi- 
ness, and, therefore, built its own build- 
ing at Bay street and Canal street oppo- 
site the Stapleton Park and a block and 
a half from the railroad depot of the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway 
Company. 

GROWTH OF DEPOSITS 

The bank has shown a steady upward 
climb since the beginning, as evidenced 
by the following comparisons: 



Total 

Deposits Resources 

1908 $ 353,000 $ 632,000 

1911 516,000 777,000 

1921 1 , 170,000 1 , 551,000 



The present protection to depositors, 
including capital, reserve and undivided 
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profits, is over $269,000, as compared 
with $100,000 in 1903. 

Situated in the heart of Stapleton, 
accessible to two lines of trolleys and 
one steam railroad — and directly in the 
center of America's great chain of 1000- 
foot piers recently erected by the mu- 
nicipality of the City of New York, the 
Stapleton National Bank may reason- 
ably expect that its future growth will 
far exceed that of the past. 

The advantages of Staten Island and 
particularly the east shore from St. 
George to Clifton have not been gener- 
ally understood or appreciated in the 
past, but with the huge development of 
its extensive waterfront and the pro- 
posed tunnel to Brooklyn, it will soon 
be one of the most important commer- 
cial sections of the greatest port in the 
world. Shipping interests are now real- 
izing Staten Island’s unique position as 
the only borough in Greater New York 
having direct all-rail connection with 
the trunk lines of New Jersey to the 



West and South independent of float or 
lighter systems. Increased facilities for 
commerce will require increased facili- 
ties for banking, and, with this thought 
in mind, the directors have prepared for 
the new era that is certain to come to 
this locality. As the commerce and pop- 
ulation of Staten Island grow so surely 
will increase the prosperity of this bank 
and the community in which it is lo- 
cated. 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

The first president of the Stapleton 
National Bank w r as Ferdinand C. 
Townsend, an able and efficient certified 
accountant with special executive abil- 
ity, and his strong personality helped 
to build up the institution and to main- 
tain the confidence of the public. After 
serving seven years, Mr. Townsend 
found he could no longer give sufficient 
time to the growing demands of the 
bank and although refusing a reflection 
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as president, still continued as a direc- 
tor, taking an active part in the affairs 
of the institution. 

Charles A. Bruns, the second and 
present president, was born in 1867 in 
Jersey City, X. J., and has lived on 
Staten Island for over thirty-two years. 
At the time of assuming the duties of 
president of this bank, Mr. Bruns was 
and still is a trustee of the Staten Island 
Savings Bank and the president of the 
East India Tea Company of Stapleton, 
with eleven branch stores in various 
parts of the Borough of Richmond. He 
resides at 13 Tompkins street, a short 
distance from the bank, and is access- 
ible at all times. 

The bank is exceptionally fortunate 
in having a man at its head who com- 
bines practical experience with progres- 
sive ability, a qualification so essential 
in any community. 

Robert D. Kent of Passaic, N. J., one 
of the founders of the Stapleton Na- 



tional Bank, has served as vice-presi- 
dent since its inception, and his experi- 
ence in organizing similar institutions is 
quite extensive, totaling eight banks and 
trust companies in various localities. 

Mr. Kent is also the president of the 
Merchants Bank of Passaic, vice-presi- 
dent of the Port Richmond Bank of 
Staten Island, and his banking experi- 
ence, covering forty years, is a valuable 
asset to this institution and his advice 
is frequently sought by the organization. 

Vice-President Martin Henry Scott 
is also the popular and energetic cash- 
ier; a man with extensive banking expe- 
rience, covering a period of thirty-three 
years, and who, having an attractive 
personality, has made many friends for 
this bank since he assumed its manage- 
ment in 1907. 

Mr. Scott was born in Newark, N. J., 
in the year 1867 and was for many 
years connected with the Asbury Park 
National Bank and the Seacoast Nation- 
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al Bank. He resides at 146 Norwood 
avenue, Clifton, a short distance from 
the bank, and his ability combined with 
his willingness to serve the requirements 
of local depositors at all times has been 
reflected in the growth of the bank dur- 
ing his connections with it during the 
past fourteen years. 

Vice-President A. B. Pouch of New 
Brighton, Staten Island, has been a res- 
ident of Staten Island for over thirty 
years and a director of this bank since 
its inception. He is also president of 
the American Dock Company and Pouch 
Terminal, Inc., which have extensive 
docks and warehouses in the neighbor- 
hood of the bank. 

The directors are: Charles A. Bruns, 
president East India Tea Company; 
John G. Clark, counsellor at law; Wil- 
liam Horrmann, president Rubsam & 
Horrmann Brewing Company; Robert 
D. Kent, president Merchants Bank 
of Passaic; William E. Horn, president 
Centre Market; Ernest R. Moody, vice- 
president Port Richmond National 
Bank; Alonzo B. Pouch, president 
American Dock and Pouch Terminals; 
Frederick Rohde; Martin Henry Scott, 
vice-president and cashier Stapleton 
National Bank; Ferdinand C. Towns- 
end, president Townsend, Dix & Pog- 
son; William J. Welsh, president New 
York and Richmond Gas Company. 

With the exception of Mr. Kent, all 
the officers and directors are residents 
of Staten Island and are men of affairs 
with broad and varied experience, ca- 
pable of handling the business of a 
bank of this size and kind. 

The directors comprise some of the 
most successful and influential business 
men in this section and have the respect 
and confidence of the whole community 
which promises a future even greater 
than the past. 




Stopping a Bank Run 

T> G. HUGHES, cashier of the 
^ • Stockmen's Bank of Cascade, 
Montana, stopped a run on his bank 
before it got well started. The run was 



caused by the closing of the American 
Bank and Trust Company, of Great 
Falls, Mont., the president of which, 
R. P. Reckards, is also president of the 
Cascade Bank. 

The troublesome rumors went round 
on Friday, and all during banking hours 
Saturday Mr. Hughes amused himself 
by passing great wads of currency 
across the counter to panicky people. 
The next day he issued a circular to the 
whole community and when he opened 
for business Monday the run was at a 
complete standstill. At the request of 
the “Montana Banker" Mr. Hughes per- 
mitted the publication of this letter in 
the hope that it may at some time be of 
benefit to some other unfortunate bank. 
The letter: 

“The Stockmen’s Bank weathered your 
storm of hysteria which proved our strength 
and solvency last Saturday; and I mean to 
keep the Stockmen’s Bank strong and sol- 
vent, but the continual running of hysterical 
people, who have lost their heads with the 
mob, will in short order force any bank, no 
matter how strong, into trouble. Now un- 
derstand me, I am not going to allow that 
to happen to my bank. I will not allow hys- 
teria to drain my bank of funds. But in- 
stead I am going to stop the withdrawing 
of funds, and the first man or woman who 
attempts the closing of his or her account 
within the next two weeks I will save that 
one the trouble by turning the key in our 
front door. I am putting it up to you 
squarely and I believe you are level headed 
enough to wish us to continue serving this 
community as we have in the past. 

“I want to make this point clear to you: 
The Stockmen’s Bank is not a branch of 
American Bank & Trust Co., which failed 
to open last Saturday. The Stockmen’s 
Bank is a separate, independent corporation, 
not a branch of nor subsidiary to any bank, 
banker or trust company. 

“My bank in serving this community has 
helped the farmers, the stock and sheep men, 
the merchants and business men, even the 
teachers in the schools; we paid them when 
Cascade county had no money to pay with. 

I have enjoyed your confidence for the past 
two years and this is a poor time for you 
to run to panic. You, all of you, will agree 
that I have kept faith with you and have 
served you to my limit at all times when 
you were in need. Now — will you come 
across for me? I believe you will. Let’s 
have business as usual.” 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON 



The leading feature of this building will be the magnificent and spacious officers’ quarters, the largest in 
the country. The entrance is through the arch on the right and the public lobby is througn 

the arch on the left 



First National Bank of Boston 



T HE First National Bank of Bos- 
ton has begun work on its new 
building in the heart of the finan- 
cial district. It will be situated at the 
corners of Milk, Federal and Devon- 
shire streets. The new site, of over 
34,000 square feet, is now occupied by 
the Equitable Building, the Master 
Builders Building and the old John 
Hancock Building. Messrs.' Stone and 
Webster, of Boston, have charge of the 
construction, acting in behalf of the 
bank as engineers and general contrac- 
tors. 

The new building, of which Messrs. 
York and Sawyer of New York are the 
architects, will be ten stories with three 
basement stories. The exterior will be 
constructed of stone throughout, after 
the manner of the early Tuscan Renais- 
sance, recalling the early Florentine 



architecture. The building will be fire- 
proof, of heat-protected steel frame, 
with cement and marble floors, hollow 
steel doors and trim and exterior win- 
dows of iron. 

The bank itself will occupy five 
floors, two entire floors easily accessible 
from the street, a basement below and 
two mezzanines above. Six floors will 
be assigned for rental as offices. The 
main entrance to the bank will be on 
Milk street and entirely separate from 
the main entrance to the office portion, 
which will be on Federal street. The 
rental floors will be served by a battery 
of five elevators. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BANK QUARTERS 

The features of the main banking 
floor will be the officers' reception room 
and the large public space. The officers' 
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First National Bank, Boston — The Milk St. front 
and main entrance of the new building 



reception room will be 88 feet long, 45 
feet wide and 46 feet high, extending 
across the entire building from Federal 
to Devonshire streets. Leading out of 
this room will be the public space, 128 
feet long and 30 feet wide, with tellers' 
wickets on each side. The officers’ re- 
ception room will have a wainscot of 
English oak, sandstone walls and cof- 
fered plaster ceiling. The public space 
will have limestone walls and a vaulted 
ceiling. The walls of the public 
space will conceal the mezzanines in 
place of the usual counterscreen, thus 
shutting out the noise, clatter and din 
of the machine work of a modern bank. 
This is a new feature in bank architec- 
ture in this country. 

The safe deposit department will be 
reached by a broad easy stairw'ay and 
by elevator. The vault will be reason- 



ably large and of the latest design, giv- 
ing perfect security. In connection with 
the vault, there will be about 100 cou- 
pon and conference rooms providing 
every facility for customers. 

HISTORY OF THE BANK 

The First National Bank of Boston 
is the largest banking institution in New 
England, and one of the largest in the 
country. Its new banking building will 
be much the largest banking structure in 
New England. The statement of the 
bank to the comptroller of the currency 
as of March 10, 1922, show’s tQtal re- 
sources $209,015,977. The capital was 
$15,000,000 and the surplus and undi- 
vided profits $22,035,317. Deposits 
were $149,151,657. 

The president of the bank is Dan- 




Detail of the great arched doorway at the main 
entrance of the new building 
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iel G. Wing and the directorate is rep- 
resentative of New England’s most im- 
portant industries and most successful 
business men. 

The First National Bank of Boston 
dates from 178 4 > when the Massa- 
chusetts Bank was chartered. This was 
the first bank in New England and the 
third oldest in the United States. The 
Safety Fund Bank was chartered as a 
state bank in 1859 , and was the first 
Boston bank to take advantage of the 
National Bank Act, in February, 1864 , 
taking at that time the name of the 
First National Bank. In June, 1903 , 
the Massachusetts National Bank was 



absorbed, and during the following year 
the National Bank of Redemption was 
taken over, having previously absorbed 
several other banks. 

This was the last merger in which 
the bank took part, and all the growth 
since then, which has been the greatest 
in the history of the institution, has 
been due to the energy and ability of 
the management and the confidence 
which the public has felt in the institu- 
tion. The bank supplies to its custom- 
ers and others information and service 
of the most varied character, and with 
its new banking house will be able to in- 
crease this service materially. 




Storage Security for Collateral 

More Bankers are Realizing the Importance of Investigating 
Warehouses in Which Their Merchandise 
Collateral is Stored 

By Richard F. Durham 



I N view of the increased number of 
failures of small warehouse compa- 
nies which were established during 
the war time congestion of the Port of 
New York, some of the banks are now 
using greater caution in scrutinizing 
their merchandise collateral and consid- 
ering more carefully the security and 
protection furnished by the warehouse 
company issuing receipts. 

There are at least two hundred com- 
panies, firms or individuals doing busi- 
ness in the Port of New York under 
the title of “Storage,” but if a personal 
inspection of their warehouses were 
made by the banker before making a 
loan, it is probable that many of them 
would be found unsuitable for the pur- 
pose of storage and many a loan would 
be refused. 

Owing to the enormous demand for 
storage facilities during the past few 
years, many non-fireproof and unsuit- 
able buildings have been temporarily 
used for storage purposes, irrespective 
of security, protection or responsibility ; 
o 



but now that normal conditions are ap- 
proaching greater care is taken by the 
banks to see that their collateral is 
stored where the best and safest facili- 
ties are obtained. 

If the average banker, accustomed to 
making loans on merchandise, was asked 
the question, “Which do you consider 
the more important, the responsibility 
of the borrower or the value of the col- 
lateral ?” he probably would answer 
“Both” without regard to the vital fac- 
tor of where and in whose custody the 
merchandise collateral was being stored 
or held for his account. 

RECEIPT NOT FULL GUARANTEE 

The mere fact that merchandise is 
represented by a warehouse receipt is 
not sufficient assurance or guarantee 
that the collateral is amply secured or 
properly protected. Neither is the 
banker’s risk entirely covered by fire 
insurance policy, as there are losses 
other than fire which the banker mav 
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unknowingly assume when his collateral 
is not stored in a protected warehouse. 

A warehouse receipt issued by a re- 
sponsible party owning or operating a 
modem building and certifying that 
merchandise is received on storage for 
the account of the bank, is not a guaran- 
tee nor always sufficient security to war- 
rant a loan without investigating other 
conditions back of the receipt. There 
is always the risk that the banker may 
possibly become the owner of the mer- 
chandise at some time, or at least he 
may be interested in the carrying 
charges or the expenses of shipping. 
Therefore, the type of warehouse, the 
fire protection, the location, the trans- 
portation facilities, the storage and in- 
surance rate, and the reliability of the 
warehousemen should be given careful 
consideration, irrespective of the re- 
sponsibility of the borrower at the time 
of granting the loan. 

OTHER FEATURES THAN MERE SECURITY 

A banker may be satisfied with the 
responsibility of the warehouse com- 
pany and feel that security and protec- 
tion is thereby obtained, but there are 
still other features of interest to the 
bank. Will his customers’ merchandise 
or the bank's collateral be carefully han- 
dled by experienced men and properly 
stored in a clean, dry warehouse, where 
the risk of damage, deterioration and 
loss of weight be at a minimum? 

Merchandise collateral is generally 



represented by a negotiable receipt in 
the name of the borrower indorsed in 
blank, or a non-negotiable receipt in the 
name of the bank, and although the pol- 
icy or requirements of banks may dif- 
fer as to their preference for one form, 
the American Warehousemen's Associa- 
tion of the United States have issued a 
booklet entitled “Warehouse Receipts as 
Collateral," in which they recommend 
that the non-negotiable receipt in the 
name of the bank be used in preference 
to the negotiable form. 

This association also recommends that 
the character and stability of the ware- 
house should be given as great weight 
in determining the value of the paper 
it issues as those qualities are given in 
valuing the paper of a banker. 

8OMETIME8 DIFFICULT TO COLLECT 
DAMAGES 

Nearly every state in the Union has 
a uniform warehouse receipt governing 
the obligation of warehousemen, and his 
liability to those holding his receipts, 
but if there is little or no financial re- 
sponsibility back of the warehousemen, 
it may be more difficult to collect dam- 
ages than prove liability. Generally 
speaking, most warehousemen are reli- 
able and responsible, but the amount of 
security and protection back of individ- 
ual warehouse receipts differs accord- 
ing to the financial standing of the ware- 
housemen, the ability to carry out his 
contract and render the required service. 



PS 



An American Heraldry 



W HILE on an extended trip along 
the Pacific Coast last year, Alfred 
C. Bossom, New York architect, 
collected some interesting data on the 
Indian totem, poles, which he designates 
as the primitive American heraldry. 
Totem poles are found among the In- 
dians of Southeastern Alaska and the 
north coast of British Columbia. They 
commemorate the events in the history 
of famous Indian chiefs or tribes, and 



constitute almost the most treasured 
possession of the owners, being regarded 
with a superstitious reverence that 
amounts to idolatry. 

Their inception was often on the oc- 
casion, of the “Potlatch," an affair at 
which a chief demonstrated his wealth 
and greatness by giving away all his 
possessions to his triends, but in con- 
sonance with the phrase “Indian Giver," 
keeping close track of them and receiv- 
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ing them again at future “Potlatches” 
held in turn by all participants. To 
celebrate this event the carving of the 
totem pole was begun. 

The poles are made from a single 
great red cedar, the carving beginning 
at the top With the tribal insignia, work- 
ing downward through the history of the 
family, with its intermarriages, travels, 
if any, ambitions, and particularly oc- 




ALFRED C. BOSSOM 

Mr. Bossom is modeling his totem which he explains 
in the accompanying article 



currences in the life of the chief which 
rendered him famous. As later events 
of importance occurred they were added 
until the pole represented, crudely but 
graphically, the biography of a famil 
or people. The grotesque figures of 
animals which appear symbolize the 
prowess of the chiefs in hunting certain 
animals, by which names they were 
known among their people. The pole 
stands at the door of the owner, and 
smaller replicas are kept within the 
house. 

Two of the famous totems of the 
British Columbia Indians Mr. Bossom 
bought and brought to New York with 
him. They are the “Thunder Bird” and 



the “Raven” totems. The “Thunder 
Bird” gave a man strength to build 
houses and acted as a sort of guard over 
his home. It carried a lake in its back 
and when angry would shake itself vio- 
lently and cause a thunderstorm. The 
“Raven” has an interesting legend, 
which somewhat calls to mind the Greek 
story of Prometheus obtaining fire for 
mortals from the gods. In the story of 
the “Raven” the Creator, the Great 
Raven, lived at the head of the Nass 
River and selfishly kept the sun, moon 
and stars in a box concealed from 
mortals. One man, bolder than the 
others, determined to get this precious 
light for men. He changed himself into 
a needle of a hemlock tree which grew 
over a pool where the daughter of the 
Creator was accustomed to come for 
water. She drank the needle and the 
daring mortal was born again as her 
son. As a child he managed to please 
the Creator and was given the box con- 
taining the sun, moon and stars as a 
plaything. He threw them into the sky, 
but their sudden appearance so alarmed 
mortals that some of them jumped into 
the sea and became fish, while others 
took to the mountains and became 
animals. 

The picture which accompanies this 
article shows Mr. Bossom at work on 
his own totem. He explains it in this 
way. 

First of all, my family crest consists of 
an oak tree, which is symbolized by an oak 
with three large acorns carved upon it. 
Being English I symbolized myself by a 
very crude development of the British lion. 
Coming to America it was necessary to 
cross the ocean, therefore the lion set forth 
in a boat. Arriving in America I married 
an American girl who is symbolized by the 
eagle. In America came w'ork and financial 
effort, so the eagle guards the money box. 
As my business is building houses I im- 
provised this feature out of the form uni- 
versal among the Indians, the “igloo,” and 
have endeavored to set it upon a founda- 
tion of rock. On the breast of the eagle 
are symbolized in true Alaskan fashion the 
“olive branches” of the house. 



Mr. Bossom remarks that with the 
exercise of a little imagination it should 
be possible for many American families 
to make totems that would be most in- 
teresting, and result in the creation of 
a real American heraldry. 
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The World’s Monetary Problems. 
By Gustav Cassel. London: Consta- 
ble & Co., Ltd. 

This volume consists of two memo- 
randa, the first of which, written in the 
spring of 1920, concentrates on the 
process of inflation, including the relin- 
quishment of the gold standard in Euro- 
pean nations, and the general rise in 
prices. Professor Cassel reviews the 
subject of European economic recon- 
struction particularly among the former 
belligerents and stresses the necessity 
of cooperation between the defeated and 
the so-called victorious nations of Eu- 
rope. 

The second memorandum was written 
during the deflation period of May, 
1920, to May, 1921, takes up the ques- 
tion of stabilization of currency, and 
ends with a recommendation of some 
effective steps toward a reduction of the 
immense international indebtedness. 

Dr. Cassel is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, and, due largely 
to his work for the Brussels Confer- 
ence, has become one of the most widely 
known of European economists. 

m 

City Characters Under Several 
Reigns. By T. H. S. Escott. Lon- 
don: Effingham Wilson. 

Sketches of brilliant and outstanding 
personages of London financial circles 
from Paterson to Goschen. Reminis- 
cences dealing with such topics as “King 
Hudson and His Court,” “The Crusader 
in Capel Court,” “The Two Lord Revel- 
stokes,” “Tom Tiddler’s Parliament 
Men.” The author has a wealth of in- 
timate knowledge of the high lights of 
“City” happenings and people. 

% 

Railroads and Government. By 
Frank H. Dixon. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This book takes up the story of the 
Federal regulation of railroads in the 



United States where most of the trea- 
tises on transportation have dropped it, 
at 1910, and brings the history down 
to the present time. Effort has been 
made to relieve the discussion so far as 
possible of technical features. 

The book is divided into sections that 
take up first the period of Federal Reg- 
ulation from 1910 to 1916, then the 
War Period, and the Return to Pri- 
vate Operation. A tentative plan for 
railroad consolidation is given at the 
end of the book. 

m 

Investments. By David S. Jordan. 

New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Professor Jordan is the first writer to 
cover the entire field of investments in 
a readable, non-technical manner. His 
book is complete and up-to-date in ev- 
ery respect. It is recognized as authori- 
tative by financiers, investment brokers 
and teachers of finance in every part of 
the country. 

Of particular interest is the discus- 
sion of the various issues of Liberty 
bonds, in which each issue is described 
in detail, and conversion and redemp- 
tion features illustrated. Foreign gov- 
ernment bonds, industrial, public util- 
ity and railroad issues are also thor- 
oughly discussed. The making of fidu- 
ciary investments, the use of yield ta- 
bles, reading the financial page, and 
other chapters make this the only com- 
plete work on the subject. 

m 

The Hague Rules 1921 Explained. 

By Sanford D. Cole. London: Ef- 
fingham Wilson. 

The introductory part of this volume 
gives an account of the events which 
led up to the preparation of The Hague 
rules, their history and general scheme, 
with considerable explanatory comment 
on their contents. The French text of 
the rules and the American and Cana- 
dian acts are contained in appendices. 
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Review of the Month 

The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 



T HE present activity in building 
operations,” says a March bul- 
letin of the National Bank of 
Commerce, New York, “is an outstand- 
ing feature of the general business 
situation. The building industry in 
the United States,” the bulletin goes on 
to say, “is second in importance only to 
agriculture and many million workmen 
directly and indirectly are dependent 
upon it. In the more active building 
sections of the country that are sys- 
tematically reported, comprising about 
half the states, considerably more than 
two billion dollars in contracts were 
awarded last year.” The bulletin con- 
tinues in part as follows: 

High freight rates due to labor condi- 
tions and high wages to labor are the con- 
trolling factors in building costs. They 
maintain construction prices at levels that 
interfere with the full and well-rounded 
development of building operations. They 
also serve to inject an element of fixed in- 
flation into this, the greatest construction 
movement in the nation’s history. 

LACK OF WELL-BALANCED DEVELOPMENT 

The lack of well-balanced development is 
made manifest by an analysis of contracts 
let and permits issued to date. Residence 
construction leads. Public buildings, roads, 
bridges, and other types of building for 
public purposes are next in importance, 
stimulated somewhat by desire to relieve 
unemployment. Business and industrial 
construction, which must be done on a basis 
of cost that will permit a present and con- 
tinuing return on the investment, has not 
expanded correspondingly. 

Despite the handicap of high costs, home 



building activity is being maintained for 
the present because the housing necessity 
compels it, even on the basis of uneconom- 
ical investments. Public building and con- 
struction are also being done on a high cost 
basis which will be reflected in high tax 
rates for years to come. Public building, 
like residence building, cannot continue in- 
definitely under these conditions. 

LABOR IS CHIEF SUFFERER 

Labor itself is the chief sufferer in the 
situation. Resistance by important classes 
of labor to wage declines in a period of 
declining prices disorganizes the entire pro- 
ductive organization of the country and 
contributes to unemployment in other lines. 
The maintenance of building operations on 
high wage levels delays general wage read- 
justment. It means exorbitant rents and 
prohibitive costs for homes for workmen. It 
is a general deterrent to a return to normal 
industrial, commercial and financial activity. 

On the whole, labor costs in the building 
field are not greatly reduced from their 
maximum. Transportation is a very large 
part of the laid-down cost of building ma- 
terials and the adjustment of railroad rates 
is deferred by the refusal of railway labor 
to recognize that the period of war wages 
is over. In other words, high building costs 
are being maintained directly and indirectly 
by labor costs. It is there that the funda- 
mental correction must be made. 



THE VOLUME OF BUILDING 



“The cost of building construction 
and the volume of building going on at 
any time are closely related,” notes 
the current bulletin of the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. “Favor- 
able costs,” continues the bulletin, “in- 
duce building activity, while abnormally 
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high charges, such as those prevailing 
in 1920, put a check on new construc- 
tion. It is of interest, therefore, to 
note the past trend of building and 
present tendencies in the matter of new 
industrial and residential construction/* 
The bulletin says further, in part, that : 

The volume of building between 1918 and 
1922, as measured by the value of building 
permits issued in 163 cities in the United 
States, is shown on the accompanying chart 
(Chart 1). This chart is based upon re- 
ports summarised in Bradstreet’s. The 
value figures there given have been de- 
flated, that is, corrected so that changes in 
the price level between 1918 and 1922 would 
not distort the results. The curve there- 
shown gives a true picture of the actual 
volume of building from year to year, the 
value of the buildings erected in each year 
being expressed in terms of 1914 dollars. 

It is clear that the post-armistice boom 
brought a revival of building, as well as a 
revival in business activity generally. This 
building boom came to a head, however, in 
1919, somewhat earlier than the prosperity 
in most business lines. With the exception 
of a slight recovery in 1920, building ac- 
tivity declined steadily between August, 
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Value of building permits issued— deflated— 1918-1921. 
(Based on Bradstreet’s Reports from 163 cities.) These 
values have been expressed in terms of 1914 building 
material prices. The effect of price inflation is thus 
eliminated. 



1919, and January, 1921. The year 1921 
witnessed a distinct revival in building ac- 
tivity and the latter part of that year found 
the actual volume of new building equal to 
that of 1919. The first two months of 1922 
brought a slight falling off, though they 
were far in excess of the same months for 
previous years. 

RESIDENTIAL BUILDING LEADS 

The majority of the new building con- 
tracts awarded have been for residential 
buildings, with considerable work being 
done on educational and public buildings. 
There has been very little new building for 
industrial purposes, but during recent 



months there has been a slow increase in 
this field. 

Present tendencies indicate that the de- 
mand for new residential and public build- 
ings will continue, and will be augmented 
by a slowly mounting demand for new 
business and industrial buildings. The need 




Chart No. 2 



A comparison of the relative prices of important ma 
terials in 1920 and in March, 1922 <1914 average prices 
equal 100). 



for the latter is not urgent, but slowly re- 
viving business will call for an increase in 
existing equipment. It is not impossible 
that building costs may decline further, but 
highly improbable that pronounced declines 
are in front of us. Given the existing con- 
ditions, one may look for steady activity in 
the building trades, at price levels not ma- 
terially different from those existing today. 

PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 

The general discussion of construction 
costs may be made more concrete if the 
prices of specific commodities are consid- 
ered. Chart 2 presents a comparison of the 
relative prices of four important building 
materials in 1920, and in March, 1922, aver- 
age prices in 1914 being used as a basis for 
measuring price charges. The commodities 
represented are Portland cement, yellow 
pine timber, common brick, and steel beams. 
These are taken as typical building mate- 
rials. The prices of cement and common 
brick upon which these relative figures are 
based apply to materials delivered at the 
building site, in New York. Prices for yel- 
low pine timber and steel beams are f. o. b. 
New York. Freight charges are thus in- 
cluded in all cases, and cartage charges 
for brick and cement. The inclusion of 
these charges makes the record represent- 
ative of the actual cost to the builder, 
though inaccurate as a measure of actual 
material price changes. 



PRICE DIVERGENCES 

When the comparison is made on this 
basis, rather striving divergences appear. 
At the peak in 1920 brick prices were far 
higher than those of any of the other mate- 
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rials here shown, being 440 per cent, of 
1914 prices. Steel beams stood next In 
order, while yellow pine timber showed the 
smallest rise. In March, 1922, the relative, 
price of common brick stood higher than the 
prices of other materials, while steel beams 
showed the lowest relative price. Part of 
this difference, it should be noted, is due to 




Chart No. 3 

A comparison of material costs, labor costs and total 
construction costs in the building trades (1914 equals 
100 ). 

differences in freight charges, which consti- 
tute a quite important item in the course 
of such bulky materials. Thus a 1914 
freight charge of $3.20 on steel beams, car- 
ried between Pittsburgh and New York, 
had become $7.60 in 1922. 



THE TREND OF BUILDING COSTS 



The trend of general commodity prices 
was upward between 1896 and 1920, and 
building costs followed the general course. 
Until 1915 the increase was gradual, with 
short downward savings during the years 
1904, 1908, 1911 and 1914. The year 1915 
witnessed the beginning of a more rapid 
rise, and the rate was still further accel- 
erated in 1919 and early 1920. The latter, 
year was the turning point, and the down- 
ward rush of prices equaled the rise of the 
preceding year, continuing for twelve 
months before any definite slackening of the 
fall occurred. 

Chart 3 portrays the course of general 
construction costs in all classes of build- 
ings, and one of the two chief items enter- 
ing into those costs between 1914 and 1922 
The three curves on the chart are based 
upon weighted index numbers of building 
material costs, building labor costs, and a 
combination of the two. The average costs 
during 1914 are taken to equal 100 in each 
case. 

It is apparent that the increase in con- 
struction costs between 1915 and 1917 was 
almost entirely due to the increase in ma- 
terial prices. These had doubled by the 
summer of 1917, while building labor costs 
had increased 18 per cent. The increase in 
labor costs continued, constituting a more 
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important factor in later additions to con- 
struction costs. In 1930 labor costs had 
reached a maximum, 100 per cent., above 
the 1014 average. Material costs, at the 
same date, were 213 per cent, above the 
1914 average. At this peak which was 
reached in August, 1920, construction costs 
were 167 per cent, above pre-war costs. 

POSSIBLE EFFECT OF RECENT FARM 
PRODUCT8 PRICE RISE 

The possible effect of the recent 
price rise in farm products in enlarging 
the purchasing power of the farmers, 
is discussed in The Index, issued by the 
New York Trust Company, as follows: 

The maladjustment which has existed be- 
tween the value of farm products and the 
general price level is generally conceded to 
have constituted one of the greatest obsta- 
cles in the way of business revival. 

The recent rise in the price of farm prod- 
ucts may reasonably be expected, therefore, 
to exert a distinctly favorable effect on the 
business outlook in general. 

An idea of how much the recent advances 
may mean to agricultural interests can be 
obtained by multiplying the 1921 quantities 
of principal crops by the amount of the 
advances in price. While there is a highly 
theoretical element in such a computation, 
it nevertheless aids in giving an idea of the 
possibilities which lie in this situation. 

Based on the 1921 production, a 15-cent 
advance in corn prices means an additional 
$462,000,000, a 30-cent advance in wheat 
$238,000,000, a 3-cent advance in cotton 
$125,000,000, and an advance of $1 per ton 
for hay $97,000,000, or a total of nearly one 
billion dollars on our four principal crops 
alone. 

THE COAL INDUSTRY SITUATION 

“In any discussions of wages and 
conditions in the coal industry/' says 
020 



the Coal Age, “it must be borne in mind 
that the present wage scales, both 
anthracite and bituminous, were based 
on awards made by government com- 
missions in 1920." The article says 
further: 

These, then, are not wartime wages. 
They are after-war wages — higher even 
than the high wages paid during the period 
of hostilities. 

They were based on the then cost of liv- 
ing, and the cost of living has declined 
since the wage scales became effective by 
amounts variously estimated up to 23 per 
cent. 

There was dissatisfaction among the min- 
ers even with the higher rate of wages, 
because the year 1920 brought an unprece- 
dented demand for coal, which resulted in 
high prices and much public unrest. 



SEVERAL CAUSES FOE HIGH COAL DEMAND 



Several causes were responsible for this 
demand. There was a scarcity of coal, due 
to the bituminous miners strike at the end 
of 1919 and the so-called “outlaw” strike of 
the railroad switchmen in April, 1920, which 
interfered with the production and trans- 
portation of fuel. 

There was also a heavy export demand, 
due to a world shortage of coal. 

All of this urgent call attracted to the 
coal industry irresponsible men of no expe- 
rience in coal production or selling; men 
who saw an opportunity to make inordinate 
profits. 

It also caused the opening of countless 
so-called “wagon mines,” which can only 
operate at a profit when the price of coal 
is high, and so-called “snowbird” mines, 
which are merely holes dug in the earth by 
the owner of the land and operated in most 
instances by family labor. 

These snowbird mines represent abso- 
lutely no investment, except the labor of 
the owner and the few, if any, men he may 
employ. The coal was dirty and unpre- 
pared, but it brought as high a price as the 
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seller could force a panicky public to pay. 

Naturally, the return on tne investment 
is very high. It was the returns submitted 
by these mines that led to statements of 
profits of more than 1,000 per cent, in the 
coal industry in 1920. 

The high prices paid for coal In the open 
market led to a higher scale of wages in 
the non-union mines, which were not bound 
by the award of the government com- 
mission. 

These wages continued until the slack de- 
mand of 1921, when the consumption of 
bituminous was about 125,000,000 tons less 
than in 1920. 

Under this condition, prices naturally were 
reduced. In the last half of 1921 very few 
producing companies operating under union 
wage scales and not protected by long-term 
contracts, broke even. 

The tendency to reduce costs to meet 
this situation was at once apparent in the 
stopping of all development work, the clos- 
ing of high-cost mines and the cutting of 
salaries. 

In the non-union mines, where such ac- 
tion was possible, wages of miners were 
reduced to the basis effective in the fall of 
1917, although the prices of non-union coal 
dropped more rapidly than wages. 

As a result of their lower cost, the non- 
union mines, as a whole, have run better 
than all unionized fields. They have had 
steadier production, and the miners have 
had opportunities to earn more money, 
even at the lower scale, than the union 
miners. 

On the other hand, the closing of a large 
number of small mines has turned a sur- 
plus of labor to the larger operations and 
has resulted in their carrying larger forces 
than were warranted by the business on 
hand. 

Coal consumers have shown a determina- 
tion to refrain from placing contracts until 
prices are materially lower. 

It is these conditions which producers of 
bituminous coal are seeking to remedy. If 
the price of coal is to be reduced, the cost 
of production must be decreased. Wages 
make up 70 per cent of the mine cost. 

The Coal Age gives the following 
interesting resum6 of the more impor- 
tant features of the coal crisis and con- 
sequent strike: 

The United Mine Workers of America 
called a strike in the anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal mines beginning at midnight, 
March SI. 

There are approximately 400,000 union 
bituminous coal mine workers and 150,000 
anthracite workers. 

The bituminous coal miners demand the 
maintenance of the present scale, made in 
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1920, for which the basic wage is $7.50 a 
day for common labor. 

They demand a five-day week with a basic 
six-hour day and punitive overtime pay. 

Bituminous coal operators seek to have 
wages reduced in order to decrease the cost 
of production and bring down the mine 
price of coal. 

They reject the five-day week and six- 
hour day as uneconomic, and seek to re- 
tain the present eight-hour day. 

They desire the abolition of the check-off 
by which they are compelled to collect 
union dues and assessments. 

Anthracite miners demand an increase of 
20 per cent, in the contract rate and $1 a 
day in the rate for day labor. 

They demand other changes in rates and 
working rules which would result in in- 
creasing the cost of production. 

Anthracite operators insist wages must 
come down in conformity with wages in 
other industries, in order that the cost of 
coal at the mines may be reduced. 

Anthracite miners and operators are at 
present in conference in an attempt to 
negotiate a new wage scale. 

Bituminous coal mine workers have re- 
fused to negotiate with operators except for 
the industry as a whole. Operators gen- 
erally are opposed to national wage agree- 
ments, preferring local settlements. 

The anthracite industry is thoroughly 
unionized, but has no check-off. 

About one-third of the bituminous coal 
production comes from non-union mines. 

Official estimates are that there were at 
least 63,000,000 tons of coal in reserve on 
April 1. These reserves are in the hands 
of consumers; they have been purchased 
and shipped. 

These stocks, sufficient in themselves for 
forty days, with the production of non- 
union mines, will be sufficient to take care 
of the requirements of the country at the 
present rate of consumption for a consid- 
erable period. 

BASIC INDUSTRIES IMPROVE IN MARCH 

“The outstanding feature in business 
development during the past few 
weeks,” says the April Federal Reserve 
bulletin, “has been the improvement in 
basic industries, including steel, espe- 
cially railway equipment, copper and 
other metals. A marked increase in 
the production of automobiles has also 
been a feature of the month. Building 
activity, which has been on the upgrade 
for several months past, continues its 
growth, February permits being about 
40 per cent, in excess of those of Feb- 
ruary, 1921, while the advance is still 
continuing.” The bulletin goes on to 
say: 
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As against this favorable trend in the 
physical volume of production in basic lines 
is the fact that a variety of conditions have 
operated to offset the encouraging improve- 
ment which has been noted in textiles dur- 
ing the winter months. Prominent among 
these unfavorable influences are the dis- 
turbed relations with labor, but uncertainty 
as to cost of production and lack of for- 
ward orders have produced a depressing 
effect in those districts where no labor 
troubles have made themselves felt. No im- 
portant changes have been observed in other 
manufacturing lines, such as leather, boots, 
and shoes. 

AGRICULTURE FAVORABLE 

Agriculturally the month has been one of 
favorable development considering the sea- 
son. Winter wheat prospects are reported 
good in most pdrts of the country. Cotton 
planting indicates increased acreage, al- 
though a heavy infestation of boll weevil is 
predicted. A larger use of fertilizer is also 
reported in some sections. Prospects for 
deciduous fruits are reported encouraging. 
Labor conditions in the agricultural regions 
crease in the demand for labor, largely the 
are regarded as satisfactory. A material in- 
natural seasonal growth, is reported from 
most districts. 

UNEMPLOYMENT DECREASE 

According to official figures a marked, 
even if still limited, decrease in unemploy- 
ment is under way. This is partly due to 
the greater activity of basic industries al- 
ready referred to and partly to seasonal 
growth of demand for labor, but offsetting 
it must be mentioned the voluntary unem- 
ployment growing out of strike conditions, 
both present and prospective. 

In trade, both retail and wholesale, the 
tendency has been on the whole downward, 
although not pronouncedly s °* yj certain 
districts seasonal activity has resulted in an 
absolute increase in particu ar lines of 
wholesale trade, as, for exarnpje, m the case 
of shoes and dry goods, ivetaii trade, on 
the other hand, is uniformly lower than it 
was a month ago or than it was at this time 
last year. This is in a large measure due 
to postponement of buying resulting from 
the lateness of the season, but is also in part 
due to a longer continuance of unemploy- 
ment. 

INCREASED COMMODITY MOVEMENT 

• 

The movement of commodities to market 
during the month has been very satisfactory. 
Increase in car loadings has been noticeable 
in many parts of the country. Grain ship- 
ments during February have been larger 
than in any month since October, 1921. A 
satisfactory movement of live stock and 
meat products is also reported. Better 
earnings of railroads demonstrate the 
growth in freight tonnage which has been 
a striking feature of recent weeks. 
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The advance in the index number of 
wholesale prices shown by the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s compilation amounts to 4 
points for the month. This change is largely 
due to the advance in the prices of agricul- 
tural products. In wholesale lines some 
declines have taken place, but prices have 
been tolerably firm, although, where they 
have been so, Restriction of the activity of 
trade has been a feature. The process of 
evening up prices through interindustrial 
adjustments is still incomplete. 

LITTLE FINANCIAL CHANGE 

Financially the month has shown but lit- 
tle change. Discount and interest rates 
have not moved materially. Foreign trade 
shows a somewhat further decline, with a 
much closer approach to adjustment of ex- 
port and import figures both here and 
abroad. Increasing stability in foreign ex- 
changes, with the exception of marks, has 
been the rule. Further liquidation of frozen 
loans in the West and South has been ef- 
fected, and reports from these parts of the 
country show that a satisfactory line of 
credit is being extended for the planting of 
new crops. Increasing specie reserves and 
declining portfolios in Federal Reserve 
banks show that there has been no increase 
in the demand brought to bear by member 
banks for commercial accommodation. 

9*26 



THE LESSON OF ERROR 

“We are now facing the future with 
more confidence than we have felt in 
two years or more,” says a current 
letter of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, New York, “but there is 
one danger we will avoid if we are 
wise, and that is the danger of accept- 
ing the leadership and guidance of 
those who ignorantly believe that we 
have completely adjusted ourselves and 
our methods to meet future problems.” 
The letter continues: 

In reality we have corrected very few of 
the fundamental errors of method which led 
us into much of the trouble we have just 
experienced. We are in the position of a 
man who has just undergone severe cor- 
rective treatment for indigestion, and who 
is about to celebrate his convalescence by 
returning to the diet which made him sick 
in the first place. The doctors have pro- 
nounced us out of danger from the ills from 
which we almost died, but they have given 
us no guarantee that we will not suffer a 
relapse if we are not careful. Preventive 
medicine is the new method of treatment 
among the leaders of modern disease-fight- 
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ers, and business and economy are plainly 
in need of adopting a similar method. This 
method of treatment attempts to eliminate 
causes, leaving the treatment of effects to 
the ordinary practitioners. 

• CAUSES OF ECONOMIC JIM-JAMS 

What were some of the causes of our 
recent attack of economic jim-jams? Ap- 
parently we have all agreed to blame on 
the war everything that happened, but the 
fact is that much of what happened was 
the result of our excesses in trying to gorge 
ourselves while the gorging was good and 
our willingness and eagerness to escape the 
labor and effort which we needed to keep 
us fit and to obtain the best results for our 
own interest. The war is past — its effects 
were undoubtedly far reaching and subtle, 
but if we are honest, we in this country e' 
any rate will admit that we made the war 
an excuse for inefficiency, for weakened 
social and economic morale, and for other 
ills which were only remotely attributable 
to the war. Our money rewards piled up 
while the product of our labor dwindled. 
We quit work to spend the money we were 
being paid for work, and we soon found 
that our money, as much as it was, was in- 
sufficient to pay for the goods we required 
for our pleasures and comfort and at the 
same time to supply those who needed our 
goods more than we did. As soon as we 
discovered that we could not live by money 
alone and that we were destroying or im- 
pairing existing wealth without improving 
our situation, we called a halt, and the 
bubble of make-believe prosperity broke. 

LESSON LEARNED SINCE AR3fISTICE 

The value of error lies in its lesson. The 
two years that followed the signing of the 
armistice taught us that we cannot have 
material comforts and an even way 0 f j ife 
without persistent and even labor. The only 
way we can keep a maximum volume of 
consumable goods flowing into our homes is 
by keeping a maximum volume of output 
coming from the factories. That i s the 
lesson taught us by the two years that fol- 
lowed the armistice. If we ignore that 
lesson it will only be a matter of time until 
we come back to the point we reached just 
before the bubble broke. Employed labor 
must give the best that it can if we are 
ever to reap the maximum benefits of the 
system under which we live. Efforts to hold 
down or restrict production on the theory 
that the method makes more work for more 
men or prolongs the work of the men 
already employed defeat the very purpose 
which they are intended to serve. The ele- 
ment of cost in production is a fact which 
cannot be ignored by those who hope to 
enjoy the maximum result of their labor. 
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THREE MEN ON TWO-MAN JOB 

When three men do a job that two men 
could do just as well, all three suffer with 
the community in general. The method in- 
creases costs all along the line and perhaps 
directly affects the income of at least two 
of the men. The practice also prevents the 
third man from finding employment in some 
industry in which he is needed and can be 
profitably employed, and therefore results 
in decreasing production in some other field 
which if worked by the useless third man 
would return much in material wealth to 
the two men on the first job and to the 
entire community. It is no answer to say 
that there aren’t enough jobs. The trouble 
with that theory is that the practice of 
forcing three men into a two-man job never 
gives the third man time to find his place 



at something else. The saving that would 
result from the decreased cost would be 
forced into investment and would create 
new work for the idle to do. Neither is it 
an answer to say that that process would 
take too long and that the third man would 
be out of employment until it was com- 
pleted. Putting three men into a two-man 
job ultimately forces all three out of a job 
and then the two who would have been em- 
ployed all the time are forced into idleness 
with the third man. There is no profit or 
advantage in that for anybody. Giving less 
than a day’s work for a day’s pay has the 
same effect as the practice of putting more 
men on a job than the job needs. These 
practices are among the fundamental errors 
which we must correct before we can face 
the future with a feeling of full confidence 
*n our ability to meet its problems. 
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CONVENTION DATES 

American Bankers Association, New 
York, Oct. 2-6. 

Savings Banks Association, State of New 
York — at Briarcliff Lodge, May 17-19. 

New York — at Lake Placid Club, June 
19-21. 

Pennsylvania — at Pittsburgh, May 24-26. 

Maryland — at Atlantic City, May 16-18. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce — at Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 15-21. 

Delaware — at Rehoboth, Sept. 7. 

ORGANIZE TO TEACH PUBLIC 
ECONOMICS 

One hundred leading financiers, business 
men and economists, at a luncheon in the 
Bankers* Club recently, organized the Na- 
tional Economic Association. Its purpose 
Is to educate the public, through the press, 
platform and exhibits, on economic ques- 
tions, such as taxation, tariff and European 
readjustments, “to the end that sound legis- 
lation may be promoted and unsound pro- 
posals defeated.” 

S. Stanwood Menken, president of the 
National Security League, through whose 
efforts the meeting was brought about, 
moved the appointment of an organization 
committee. Lindley M. Garrison, who pre- 
sided, appointed Mr. Menken as chairman, 
and Magnus W. Alexander, Paul W. Cra- 
vath, Haley Fiske, John Henry Hammond, 
Darwin P. Kingsley, Otto H. Kahn, Dr. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, Thomas W. La- 
mont, Frank Presbrey and Dr. Henry R. 
Saeger as members of the organization 
committee. 

WILLIAM E. KNOX PRESENTED 
WITH MEMORIAL 

Savings bankers from all over the coun- 
try gathered on April 6 at a dinner in the 
Union League Club for William E. Knox, 
the new president of the Bowery Savings 
Bank. He was elected to that post recently 
after thirty-seven years service, in which 
deposits have increased from $40,598,000 to 
$164,966,000. 

Victor A. Lersner, comptroller of the 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, was chair- 
man of the dinner committee and presented 



Mr. Knox with an engrossed memorial 
signed by some of the best known savings 
bankers in many cities. Mr. Knox’s name 
was proposed as a candidate for the vice- 
presidency of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

The board of directors of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, New 
York, recently declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 4 per cent, on the capital stock of 
the company, payable April 1, 1922, to 
stockholders of record March 28, 1922. 

MECHANICS AND METALS BRANCH 
MOVES 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York has leased the two four-story 
dwellings at 143 and 145 West Fifty-seventh 
street, adjoining Calvary Baptist Church, 
between Sixth and Seventh avenues, for its 
Central Park branch. The bank plans im- 
mediate alterations which will include a 
banking floor and spacious safe deposit 
vaults. For the last twenty years this 
branch of the bank has been located at 
Seventh avenue and Fifty-eighth street. 

BULLET PROOF GLASS 

Safetee Bullet Proof Glass is a clear, 
transparent glass that, through repeated 
proofs, has shown that a bullet fired point 
blank at it cannot penetrate, although it 
cracks the glass. 

It is absolutely transparent and, seem- 
ingly* dws not differ from plain ordinary 
glass. Possibly a good description of it 
would be that it is transparent steel. In 
many of the principal cities of the United 
States demonstrations have been staged for 
the police departments. For the demon- 
stration, forty-five calibre steel jacketed 
bullets were used, and they were fired point 
blank at sheets of Safetee Bullet Proof 
Glass. In not one instance, although the 
glass was cracked, did the bullet penetrate. 

As a protective agent, Safetee Bullet Proof 
Glass is the finest form of holdup insur- 
ance that a bank can possibly use. In all 
banks, partitions, as well as the teller’s 
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Private office of Paul Duran, president French American Banking Corporation 



window, leading from the public space to 
the working space, should be equipped with 
Safetee Bullet Proof Glass — and this will 
prove an insurance of the very highest 
grade. Then too, bank collection cars, bank 
messenger cars, armored trucks and mov- 
ing-picture booths will find a degree of 
safety when equipped with the Safetee 
Glass. 

But it is not only as a bullet proof propo- 
sition that Safetee Glass can be used to 
advantage. Wherever ordinary glass is 
used, Safetee Glass can be used with the 
comforting knowledge that there is added 
security. It has strength and rigidity, and 
has been used by the United States Govern- 
ment for aeroplanes and aviator goggles. 
It is unequaled for industrial and automo- 
bile use. With Safetee Glass Windshields, 
Visors or Wind Deflectors, the driver of an 
automobile can rely on the fact that, in 
case of accident, the glass will not shatter 
or fly. It will break — but it will hold to- 
gether. 



BANK OF AMERICA 

The Bank of America, New York, an- 
nounces the election of Charles E. Curtis, 
its cashier, as vice-president. He retains 
his post as cashier. George W. Jackson, 



receiving teller, has been appointed assist- 
ant manager of the Fulton street office, 
Brooklyn. A. W. Austin has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the foreign 
department 

FIFTH NATIONAL BANK 

The directors of the Fifth National Bank 
of New York have elected Max Englander 
first vice-president. John Bunke has been 
appointed assistant cashier. 

H. S. MOTT 

H. S. Mott has resigned as a vice-presi- 
dent of the Irving National Bank of New 
York to go into financing and reorganiza- 
tion work. 



B. L. GILL RESIGNS AS VICE- 
PRESIDENT 

Announcement has been made that B. L. 
Gill has resigned as vice-president of the 
Seaboard National Bank of New York, but 
he will remain on the board of directors. 

Before his connection with the Seaboard 
nine years ago, Mr. Gill lived in Terrell* 
Tex., where he was president of the First 
National Bank and had previously been 
Bank Commissioner of that state. For a 
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long time he has considered retiring from 
active business and has already arranged 
for the construction of his new home in 
Terrell. 

COLUMBIA TRUST OPENS BANKING 
ROOM FOR WOMEN 

In order to serve the many women who 
take complete charge of their own banking 
business, the Columbia Trust Company of 
New York in its new branch at Park ave- 
nue and Forty-eighth street has arranged a 
banking room for the exclusive use of 
women customers. 

Miss Virginia D. H. Furman, assistant 
secretary, will be in charge, under the direc- 
tion of Oliver C. Wagstaff, head of the new 
branch. 





Serving a Four Billion 
Dollar District 

The wholesale district in New York sells up- 
wards of four billion dollars in goods every year 
— goods from every corner of commercial and 
industrial America. Some of these goods come 
from your territory. The Atlantic National Bank 
serves the New Y ork wholesale district ; its cus- 
tomers are wholesale merchants and manufactu- 
rers ; it has been doing business for 93 years ; 
it specializes in quick collections. This useful 
service is available to you. Write us about 
your specific requirements. 

ATLANTIC 

National Bank 

257 Broadway-Opposite City Ball 

NEW YORK CITY 



HARRY E. WARD 

Harry E. Ward, president of the Irving 
National Bank of New York, sailed on the 
Olympic recently for a trip of several 
months abroad. During his absence he will 
visit banking centers in England, France 
and countries in Central Europe. 

BANK CONSOLIDATION 

Announcement has been made that the 
National Bank of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
founded in 1851, and the oldest banking 
institution in Warren County, had pur- 
chased the business and good will of the 
Merchants National Bank. The combined 
assets of the two banks are approximately 
$4,750,000. 

BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 

The Bank of North America, Philadel- 
phia, announces that it has recently in- 
creased its capital from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 and its surplus from $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000. 



Office of the French American Banking Corporation, 
Cedar and William streets, New York 
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HAROLD T. SMITH 

Harold T. Smith, formerly with the 
American Exchange National Bank, New 
York, has become associated with H. L. 
Allen & Co. in their sales department. 

WILLIAM A. LAW TO HEAD INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 

William A. Law, who has been president 
of the First National Bank of Philadel- 
delphia, since 1915, was recently elected 
president of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

He will succeed to the new position July 
1, upon the retirement then of George K. 
Johnson, who has been associated with the 




william a. law 

Recently elected president Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company* Philadelphia 



company for thirty-three years and during 
recent years its chief executive. Mr. John- 
son will retain his connection in an ad- 
visory capacity. The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company is one of the oldest and 
strongest in the country, and has had sub- 
stantial growth under its present man- 
agement. 

Mr. Law went to Philadelphia from the 



south. He was born in 1864 in South Caro- 
lina, son of a Presbyterian minister. He 
was graduated from Wolford College in 
1881, and then taught school for two years 
in Wilmington, N. C. He was a court 
stenographer for seven years in his native 
state. In 1891 he turned to banking, or- 
ganised a savings bank and later became 
president of the Central National Bank of 
Spartanburg. 

Ten years later he went to Philadelphia 
to become assistant cashier of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, advancing until he 
was president at the time it was merged 
into the First National Bank. On May 1, 
1915, he naturally succeeded to the presi- 
dency of that institution. 

Mr. Law is widely known and has a host 
of friends. He was president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association during 1914-15, 
Under his management the First National 
Bank has grown in size, position and re- 
pute. He carries with him to the presi- 
dency of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of which he has been a trustee, 
knowledge and experience which will be 
valuable to it. 



EVAN RANDOLPH 

Evan Randolph, vice-president of the 
Girard National Bank, Philadelphia, has 
been made a member of the Philadelphia 
Bourse recently. 

BANKING IN NEW YORK STATE 



In the quarterly bulletin of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company of Brooklyn and 
New York is published a “Sketch and Re- 
view of Banking in New York State” by 
Thomas C. Jefferies, assistant secretary of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company. 

Mr. Jefferies treats in a comprehensive 
and readable manner the salient points in 
the development of banks and banking in 
New York State, beginning with the incor- 
poration of the Bank of North America in 
1781. He takes up in some detail the va- 
rious state laws and enactments which were 
favorable or inimical to the existence and 
prosperity of banking institutions, the 
change in public opinion toward banks, and, 
as well, the change in the attitude of banks 
toward business — from the position of re- 
garding the pecuniary interest of the bank 
as of primary importance, to that held to- 
day by bankers in their conception of their 
responsibility to the public. Much of the 
sketch is devoted to the attempts of the 
state to regulate bank practices and safe- 
guard the depositor; the restriction of bank 
paper, the Safety Fund Act, the provision 
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of bank commissioners, and the organiza- 
tion, growth and scope of the present State 
Banking Department. 

R. B. NISBET, JR., ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT BANKERS SERVICE 
CORPORATION 



ELdcmbO 

PENCILS 



At the annual meeting of the Bankers 
Service Corporation, R. B. Nisbet, Jr., for- 
merly vice-president and manager, was 
elected president of the Bankers Service 
Corporation of New York, Carlisle H. 




R. B. NISBET, Jr. 

President Bankers Service Corporation, New York 



Baldwin resigning the presidency to become 
chairman of the board. 

The Bankers Service Corporation is em- 
ployed by financial institutions in connec- 
tion with development activities through 
personal solicitation, customer cultivation 
and published advertising. It is one of the 
oldest organizations of its kind in the field, 
having been in operation since 1908. 

Among its present clients are included 
the East River Savings Institution of New 
York, the Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia, the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago and the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis. 

In the eastern field it is represented by 




Legibility ! The demand 
of every bank official! The 
watchword of every bank 
employee ! 

Dixon’s Eldorado ! As 
sure an aid to legibility as 
was ever devised for men 
who deal with figures. 



JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. i#8-J Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Diatributort : 

A. R. MicDouf ill a Co.. Ltd., Toronto 
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Bankers, Exporters and Importers 

W E announce the forthcoming publication of the 
1922 edition of the INTERNATIONAL BANK- 
ING DIRECTORY. This publication will be 
found of inestimable value to those requiring a depend- 
able and comprehensive reference book containing a 
complete listing of banks and bankers throughout the 
world. ^ gives in addition requisite information as to 
resources, branches, agencies and correspondents as well 
as the names of the principal executives. 

In addition there are new maps in colors showing every 
country* a complete table of money values of every 
country, and other features of practical and daily use. 



THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 

P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York, U. S. A. 

Please send us prepaid copies of the next annual issues of The 

International Banking Directory, for which we will pay Ten Dollars ($10.00) per copy. 



Signed by 
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CHARLES W. WESTON 
Vice-president Metropolitan Trust Company, 
New York 



Mr. Weston was born In New York in 1876 
and was educated in New York public schools. 
His first business experience was in the manu- 
facturing of sewing machine attachments. He 
later represented New York interests in the de- 
velopment of water power on the Roanoke River 
In North Carolina, and in the erection and 
operation of knitting mills in that section. 

He was in charge later of the real estate 
department in New York law firm. His early 
banking experience was gained with the Produce 
Exchange Trust Company, subsequently merged 
with the Bowling Green Trust Company, which 
was afterwards taken over by the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York. He entered the 
employ of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
in New York in 1901, remaining with the treas- 
ury department of that road and its affiliated 
companies until 1919. He held the position of 
assistant treasurer for many years. 

Mr. Weston became vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company in October, 1919. 
At present he is executive vice-president of the 
bank, and a member of the board of directors 
and executive committee. 



JAMES T. MONAHAN 
Vice-president Metropolitan Trust Company, 

New York 

Mr. Monahan was born in Brooklyn and 
began his banking career on Wall street. He 
went to Cuba after the Spanlsh-American War 
and lived there twelve years while connected 
with Zaldo & Co., bankers, and the National 
Bank of Cuba as branch manager. 

He was vice-president of the Bank of Cuba 
in New York, which went into liquidation in 
1921 when the parent bank in Havana finally 
closed. The depositors of the Bank of Cuba in 
New York, however, have received 85 per cent, 
dividends on their deposits in less than a year, 
and it is expected the small remaining balance 
will soon be paid the depositors. 

Mr. Monahan speaks Spanish, is familiar with 
Latln-American banking, and has been asked 
to pass upon many matters connected with 
Latin-American affairs. He is a director of the 
Louisiana and Northwestern Railway, chair- 
man of the preferred stockholders’ committee of 
the Republic Motor Truck Company, and mem- 
ber of the reorganization committee of the South 
Carolina Light, Power and Railway Company, 
and is a member of the Bankers’ Club and the 
White Beeches Golf and Country Club. 



Robert Greig and H. C. Graham, vice-presi- 
dents. George J. Bailey is vice-president 
in charge of its Chicago and middle western 
territory. T. L. Farrar is vice-president 
for the south, with headquarters at Atlanta. 
W. A. Leonard was made vice-president in 
charge of Pacific Coast and far western 
business at the same meeting when R. B. 
Nisbet, Jr., was elected president. 

Mr. Nisbet has been connected with the 



Bankers Service Corporation since 1910 and 
since 1917 has been its general manager. 

He is a graduate of Yale University, 
class of 1902, and has engaged in the busi- 
ness of bank development since 1905. 

In that time he has personally managed 
over fifty intensive new business campaigns 
in eleven states. 

Other officers of the Bankers Service Cor- 
poration are: G. Prather Knapp, vice- 
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president (former publicity manager of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis, Missouri); Mark A. Hanna, secre- 
tary; George F. Taylor, treasurer; George 
T. Kimball, assistant treasurer; and John 
Virgin, assistant secretary and field su- 
pervisor. 

MELLON NATIONAL BANK BEING 
REMODELED 

The Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, 
with the exception of the safe deposit de- 
partment, has been moved to the old City 
Hall building on Smithfield street (imme- 
diately opposite the present banking house), 
where it will be located during the con- 
struction of a new building on the old site. 

The old City Hall building has been re- 
modeled and equipped to permit the main- 
tenance of service without inconvenience to 
customers. 

The safe deposit vault, which is part of 
the new building, has already been com- 
pleted and is open for business, with an 
entrance from Oliver avenue. 

EAST BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK 

The trustees and officers of the East 
Brooklyn Savings Bank announce the re- 
moval of the bank to its new building on 
Bedford avenue, corner of DeKalb avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

JAMES I. BUSH 

James I. Bush, vice-president of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
sailed for Europe April 25. He will visit 
England and France in the interests of the 
company. 

DANIEL BARNES DIES AT 
EIGHTY-NINE 

Daniel Barnes, widely known as a pio- 
neer merchant and shipowner and for fif- 
teen years president of the Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings, New York, died of heart dis- 
ease, April 20. He was in his eighty-ninth 
year. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Barnes was 
a trustee of the Seamen’s Bank for Savings 
and a director of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, a member of both the Mari- 
time and the Produce Exchanges, chairman 
of the finance committee of the American 
Seamen’s Friends Society and regent and 



chairman of the finance committee of the 
Long Island College Hospital. He had re- 
tired from the presidency of the Seamen’s 
Bank on the last day of December, 1921. 

Mr. Barnes belonged to that group of 
merchants who built up the glorious tradi- 
tion of the American merchant marine and 
the “clipper” ship in the days before the 
Civil War. He was born in New Haven, 
Conn., on August 7, 1832, the son of Daniel 
and Cornelia Van Cleeve Barnes and a 
great-grandson of Roger Sherman. He was 
privately educated in New Haven and New 
York, the family establishing its permanent 
residence here in 1840. In 1848 he joined 
the firm of Richard P. Buck & Co., ship- 
owners, in the capacity of clerk, rising to 
the position of senior partner before Ms 
retirement from active conduct of the firm’s 
affairs in 1895. 

Mr. Barnes was all his life an active or- 
ganiser and contributor to philanthropic 
societies, especially such as aimed at alle- 
viating the lot of the seafaring man. TMs 
caused him to identify himself early with 
the Seamen’s Bank for Savings, of wMch 
he was elected trustee in 1886 and casMer 
two years later. In October of 1906 the 
office of president of the bank fell vacant, 
and no one was better qualified by experi- 
ence and temperament to fill it. His suc- 
cessful administration of fifteen years wit- 
nessed a period of remarkable growth and 
expansion for the institution. 

The commercial activities of Mr. Barnes 
were as varied as his benevolences. He 
was one of the incorporators of the Mari- 
time Exchange and an original member of 
the Produce Exchange, serving on the gov- 
erning committees of both up to the time 
of his death. In 1907 he became a director 
of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank. 

PHILADELPHIA SAVING FUND 
SOCIETY DEPOSITS GROW 

The statement of the Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society at January 1, 1922, shows de- 
posits of $169,958,578.20, compared with 
$35,794,605.50 at January 1, 1893. 

BOOKLET ON INCOME TAX LAW 

Brown Brothers & Co. of New York have 
published a booklet entitled “Federal In- 
come Tax, Profit or Loss on Sale of Securi- 
ties,” which covers recent decisions made 
by the United States Treasury Department 
and changes as provided in the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 
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New England States 

Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 





The 

First National Bank 
of Boston 



The leading financial institution of 
New England 

Foreign and domestic commercial 
banking of every nature 



Correspondence solicited 
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Sg^LD in years and traditions, but young 
Gjwi in spirit, this oldest bank in New 
London. Conn., the National Bank 



London, Conn., the National Bank 

1 1 of Commerce, has provided itself 

with a banking house in keeping with the colo- 
nial spirit of the city and the enterprise which 
pervades it. From the plans of 



Thomas M. James Company 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 

342 Madison Ave., New York 
511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 

T HERE has been no rush back to norma] 
in New England. On the contrary, 
recovery has been slow, but it has been very 
steady, and recessions have been less violent 
here than in those sections of the country 
where a more speculative spirit ruled. It 
can now be said, however, that the last of 
the lagging industries have definitely turned 
the corner. 

The great textile strike has hit the textile 
centers pretty hard as far as local business 
is concerned, but the strike was not un- 
foreseen and the disruption of business has 
been minimized by that fact. Also there 
are rumors of an early settlement of the 
trouble, and fundamental conditions in the 
textile industry are such as to promise a 
compensating activity soon in the towns and 
cities now so hard hit. Except in these 
areas retail trade is very good. Buying is 
on a broader basis and merchants are find- 
ing it easier to gauge the probable needs of 
their customers. This makes for wider buy- 
ing in wholesale and manufacturing lines. 

The building and construction industry 
holds the key to business improvement in 
New England. The increase in construction 
has not only been most striking in itself, 
but the most important fact is that now, 
for the first time in two years or more, a 
large amount of small construction is under 
way — houses, tenements, etc.— that will go 
far to bring down the most stubborn item 
in the cost of living — rents. There is an 
abundance of money available for mort- 
gages and construction loans, and the rates 
are reasonable. Trade in lumber, cement, 
brick, hardware, roofing material, paints, 
oils, steel and iron is increasing rapidly and 
the new impetus has also reached lines only 
indirectly related to the building industry. 

Unemployment, except in the strike areas, 
is steadily on the decrease, and in many 
lines the readjustment of wages has been 
accomplished more easily than seemed pos- 
sible. 

The shoe industry is lagging a bit. Prices 
for hides and leather have resisted the 
downward pressure and there has been 
enough unsettlement on this account to make 
buyers wary of stocking up ahead. Retail 
prices on shoes have only just come down, 
and the buying public is beginning to take 
an interest again. Dealers are slow about 
placing orders for fall goods, as they are 
looking for further price changes. 

The automobile trade in New England 
reflects the general improvement, as dealers 




Financing the clip 
from all over 
the world 



T HE 3,000-year-old processes of 
fabricating sheared fleece into 
clothing have become so specialized 
that today wool supports at least a 
score of distinct industries. Each of 
these has developed commercial prac- 
tices which must be well understood 
by the banker who purposes to serve 
them intelligently. 

America produces only one- tenth 
of the world’s wool and spins twice 
the quantity grown here. The bal- 
ance is imported from Australia, 
South America, and the Near and 
Far East. Without the co-operation 
of large banks having international 
connections, this commerce would be 
difficult and financially hazardous. 

The world-wide connections of 
The National Shawmut Bank can 
be used to excellent advantage in 
financing wool operations, and in 
speeding the handling of documents. 
Nearly three-fourths of U. S. im- 
portations enter via Boston, to keep 
New England mills humming. An 
ever-growing volume of raw and 
manufactured wool financing is 
handled through this bank. 

Correspondence is cordially invited . 

THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
BANK of BOSTON 

Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 
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All dlt& and Systems 
for Banks 

Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 

McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle 

42 Broadway, New York 



report that sales in March and April ran 
far ahead of earlier expectations. 

The coal strike has little effect in New 
England as yet, as this section is well 
stocked up, and high water in the streams 
has furnished an abundance of power that 
has cut down the consumption of coal ma- 
terially. 

Money rates are low, there being an 
abundance of money at 5, 5% and 6 per 
cent. The demand is not so heavy as finan- 
cial circles thought it would be from com- 
mercial sources, but it is felt that the new 
buying movement which is under way in all 
lines will bring about an increase in the de- 
mand for funds for restocking later in the 
year. In the meantime there is a good deal 
or quiet refinancing going on at the lower 
rates. 

Business failures are on the decrease. The 
figures still run ahead of last year, but 
there is a noticeable decrease from week to 
week, and for the most part the failures are 
small and relatively unimportant. 



CONVENTION DATES 

Maine — at Augusta, June 17. 

Rhode Island Bankers Association — at 
East Providence, May 17. 

New England — at New Castle, N. H., 
June 93-24. 

FRANK A. NEWELL 

Frank A. Newell, vice-president of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, has 
been elected a trustee of the Wildey Sav- 
ings Bank of Boston. Mr. Newell has been 
a member of the National Shawmut staff 
for many years and has a wide acquaint- 
ance among bankers throughout the country. 

NEW HOME FOR NORWALK 
SAVINGS BANK 

The Fairfield County Savings Bank is to 
erect a new home in Norwalk, Conn., cost- 
ing $50,000, which will be completed next 
September. The bank soon will observe its 
fiftieth anniversary and the erection of this 
building in a way is to commemorate this 
event. When completed it will be one of 
the finest savings bank buildings in the 
state. 

Dr. James G. Gregory, the president, is 
active in Norwalk affairs and has given to 
the bank a large share of his time. Judge 
Henry W. Gregory is the vice-president, 
and Seymour Curtis the treasurer. The 
directors are J. Thornton Prowitt, Arthur C. 
Wheeler, John P. Treadwell, Herbert R~ 
Smith, John T. Hayes and Hanford S. 
Weed. 

CHICOPEE NATIONAL BANK 

A modern 10-story bank and office build- 
ing is to be erected in the immediate future 
by the Chicopee National Bank, at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

VICTOR R. FRAZIER 

Victor R. Frasier has been appointed 
cashier of the High Street Bank at Provi- 
dence, R. I., to succeed Robert E. Cooke. 



Park Trust Company 
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ising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, S^Uth Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, ana Tennessee 




ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 

By Thomas Ewing Dabney 

S OME business men of New Orleans were 
discussing the situation at lunch the 
other day. 

“I never saw anything like it,” one man — 
a foreign freight broker — declared. “If it 
keeps up at this rate, we won’t be able to 
handle the business at all. We won’t be 
able to deliver the goods. I have inquiries 
for $4,500,000 of merchandise on my desk 
right now.” 

“How about orders?” he was asked. 

“The orders will come. Four and a half 
million dollar deals aren’t closed in a day 
or a week. I tell you, we are on the verge 
of one of the greatest business eras in the 
history of the country,” etc., etc., etc. 

“Yes,” said the others, more conserva- 
tively, “the corner has been turned. We 
bave been told that we were turning the 
corner until we hated to see an afternoon 
speaker get on his feet. Now we have 
turned it.” 

That’s a fair example of the feeling in 
the South today. The man who was afraid 
that we wouldn’t be able to handle the busi- 
ness was straining optimistic license ; but 
the point is, that three or four months ago 
he would bave been talking like the presi- 
dent of the suicide club. 

The Southern Pine Convention, recently 
held in New Orleans with a record-breaking 
attendance, reflected the remarkable change 
in sentiment in the Southern States. The 
personal and public expressions of confi- 
dence were based principally on the im- 
provement of the lumber industry, of course ; 
but that improvement is traced to the im- 
provement in the general situation. 

Farm work has been delayed by excessive 
rains in certain sections, but is beginning 
to hit its stride. Reports from representa- 
tive sections show that the farmers are ex- 
hibiting great determination to keep ex- 
penses down, and while a reasonable amount 
of fertilizer is being used, there is every in- 
dication that the crop will be produced with 
as small an outlay of money and the use of 
as little credit as possible. The farmers 



have not forgotten the live-at-home lessons 
of the recent and painful past, and are put- 
ting a sufficient acreage into the production 
of foodstuffs and feed to supply home re- 
quirements. King Cotton’s power is broken. 
His is now a limited monarchy. 

Indications are that Alabama will in- 
crease the acreage to cotton, Irish potatoes 
and vegetables; and that the acreage to 
sweet potatoes and sugar cane will be about 
the same as last year. The amount of corn 
held on Georgia farms is greater than in 
any previous year, according to the bureau 
of markets. Likewise, Georgia’s corn sales 
have set a record. 

In Louisiana the rice situation is daily 
getting stronger. A shortage is practically 
a certainty. Both the domestic and the for- 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 



CHARLESTON, 8. 0. 

Capital 1,000,000 

riarpiai and Profit ■ ... 1,000,000 

Reooarceo. 15,000,000 



B. H. Priori*, Pm 

B. H. Prlnfl*, Jr., Vico-Pro*. 

R. S. Small, Vic# -Proa. 

A. R. LaCoate, Vico- Proa 
G. W. Walker, Caahior. 

J. H. Lucaa, Aaalotant Caahior. 

C. N. Piahburne, Amu Caahior. 

Special attention liven to cltj collectlona. 
Draft* on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 



eign demand have been increasing, and the 
price is ruling higher. 

The planters of Louisiana will put about 
288,000 acres into sugar cane, about the 
same as the 1921 acreage. In 1921, the per 
capita consumption in the United States 
was 97.8 pounds, the highest on record. 

Turning to business, we find, from the 
figures compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Bank, that the comparison of February with 
a year ago is better than any similar com- 
parison for several months. The decline for 
the districts was 15.5 per cent. To be more 
specific, Atlanta's retail sales were 17.3 per 
cent, less in February than a year ago; 
Birmingham's, 33.5 per cent, less; Jackson’s, 
10.7 per cent, less; New Orleans’, 11 £er 
cent.; Nashville’s, 7.1 per cent.; Savannah’s, 
26,2 per cent.; other cities, 15 per cent.; 
average, 15.5 per cent. 

The wholesale trade shows an increase in 
February compared with January in dry 
goods, shoes, furniture and farm imple- 
ments; and decreases in groceries, hardware, 
stationery and drugs. Except in hardware, 
the decreases are very small. The hard- 
ware decrease was 12.4 per cent. The in- 
crease in dry goods was 13.4 per cent.; in 
shoes, 19.1 per cent.; in furniture, 11.9 per 
cent.; in farm implements, 86.6 per cent. 
So that the general wholesale situation is 
very encouraging. 

The statement of debits to individual ac- 
counts at fifteen clearing house cities of the 
Sixth Federal Reserve district for the four 
weeks ending March 1, while not showing 
an increase over the same period in 1921, 
reflects a continuation of the improvement 
of previous periods. For the period ending 
February 1, the comparison revealed a de- 
crease of 12.5 per cent.; for the month 



before, 16.5 per cent. The decrease for the 
period ending March 1 was only 8.9 per 
cent. 

This is the average for the district. Mont- 
gomery, Pensacola and Tampa showed sub- 
stantial increases. Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga showed the greatest decreases — 33.8 
and 22.7 per cent, respectively. Knoxville, 
another city of Tennessee, showed a de- 
crease of 8.1 per cent. Jacksonville, the 
largest city in Florida, showed a decrease 
of 10.5 per cent. 

New Orleans showed a decrease of 1.7 
per cent.; Vicksburg, 1 per cent. 

In Georgia, Atlanta, Augusta, Macon and 
Savannah showed decreases ranging from 
8.7 to 14.8 per cent. 

The 8.9 per cent, decrease of the sixth 
district compares with an average of 3.5 
per cent, increase for the entire United 
States. 

Of the twenty- three reports made by 
hanks on acceptances in February, twelve 
showed no transactions of this kind what- 
ever; six of the banks executed 12.4 per 
cent, more domestic acceptances than in 
January, and 68 per cent, more than in 
February, 1921; and six banks reported 18.6 
per cent, more foreign acceptances than in 
January and 64 per cent, more than in 
February, 1921. 

Building is increasing at a healthy rate 
throughout the South, except in a few 
places, among which New Orleans is the 
most notable. There was 28 per cent less 
building in New Orleans during February, 
1922, than in 1921. 'Typical increases in 
other places are Vicksburg, 850 per cent.; 
Birmingham, 157 per cent.; Atlanta, 89 per 
cent.; Nashville, 146 per cent. 

In the manufacturing lines, the textiles 
showed a slight decrease; lumber a healthy 
increase; cotton seed products an increase; 
candy manufacturers an increase; brick 
plants, no change. 

The employment situation throughout the 
South shows an improvement, with wages 
cut less than the reduction in living and 
efficiency greatly increased. The farms re- 
port an abundance of labor. 

CONVENTION DATES. 

Georgia — at Atlanta, May 24-26. 

Texas — at Fort Worth, May 17-19. 

Virginia — at Hot Springs, June 15-17. 

Alabama — at Montgomery, May 18-20. 

South Carolina — at Asheville, N. C., June 
13, 15. 

District of Columbia — at “Homestead,* 
Hot Springs, Va., June 10-13. 
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RIGGS NATIONAL BANK TO BE 
REMODELED 

Detailed plans for the proposed remod- 
eling of the Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C., building, 1503 Pennsylvania 
avenue, have been announced by Appleton 
P. Clark, Jr., architect. Construction will 
start as soon as favorable weather condi- 
tions permit. 

The present west building will be com- 
pletely removed, and in its place an entire 
new building covering the depth of the lot 
will be erected which will have five stories 
and a basement. 

This new building will be connected to 
the present banking room by removing 
three of the large panels on the west side 
of the room, opening up the first and sec- 
ond stories of the addition into the banking 
room. 

The banking room floor will be arranged 
so as to place the offices along the east 
wall, and thence the various departments 
extend around the north and west sides of 
the lobby and over into the annex facing 
on the sub-lobby. This arrangement places 
these departments nearest to the bookkeep- 
ing sections on the floors above, which are 
reached by the electric elevator and stairs 
in a rear central location. 



The ladies' room and the tellers are lo- 
cated toward the front, with windows fac- 
ing the avenue and the side alley. 

At the southwest corner of the main room 
will be a staircase to the safe deposit de- 
partment to be located in the front base- 
ment, and a staircase to the mezzanine to 
be placed across the front — an electric ele- 
vator will also connect the first floor with 
the safe deposit and the mezzanine. 

The mezzanine in the front will provide 
space for the trust department, new busi- 
ness and the desks for letter writers, etc., 
for the customers of the bank. The tele- 
phone switchboard will also be placed in 
this balcony, so the operator will have a 
view of the main floor. 

One of the marked changes in the bank 
will be the removal of the vault and the 
placing of a new money and securities 
vault in the rear of the building, above 
which will he provided an additional mez- 
zanine for the stenographers. 

The proof and bookkeeping departments 
will be placed in the second story of the 
annex, and will show in the banking room 
as a mezzanine — on the same level as the 
front mezzanine. A vault is provided at 
the south end for checks, deposit slips, 
ledgers, etc. 
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The third floor will contain the directors’ 
room, the transit department and registry 
and insurance, with some surplus space. 
The fourth floor will contain accommoda- 
tions for the ladies and a large file room, 
which will be fitted up with metal cases. 
The . fifth floor will contain an emergency 
room, a lunch kitchen and some surplus 
space. 

A staircase will lead out to the roof, 
which will be laid with red tile, forming a 
roof garden. The front portion of the 
basement is taken up by the safe deposit 
department, which is reached by stairs and 
elevator from the banking room. The vault 
will be of the most modern type with 
a large, round door and boxes finished in 
polished steel. The balance of the base- 
ment is given over to the mechanical equip- 
ment, storage and the accommodations for 
men. 

ANNEX TO THE BANK OF COM- 
MERCE OF NORFOLK 

Work has been commenced on the thir- 
teen-story addition to the National Bank 
of Commerce building, Norfolk, Va. 

The operation will represent a total ex- 
penditure of some $400,000 and will give 
the National Bank of Commerce one of the 
largest banking rooms in the entire South, 
in addition to increasing the office space on 
the upper floors by half. 

The addition, which will occupy the site 
of the twenty-three-foot building adjoin- 
ing, will be entirely similar in design and 
material to the present structure. Brick, 
terra cotta, limestone and marble will be 
used for finishing. 

Peebles & Ferguson are the architects 
who drew plans for the addition. E. W. 
Minter & Co., of Norfolk and New York, 
received the contract. 

When the addition is ready for occu- 
pancy, the banking rooms of the National 
Bank of Commerce will occupy the entire 
ground floor except for the entrance lobby, 
which will extend across the Main street 
front with elevators at one side. 

The banking rooms will be so arranged 
as to provide a platform for officers’ desks 
which will extend nearly the full length of 
the Atlantic street side of the building. 
Space will be available for every modern 
convenience, and a special department for 
savings accounts will be included, with sepa- 
rate tellers for that work. 

In appearance the banking rooms will be 
similar to the present treatment, new col- 
umns being included to match those now 
standing. 



Plans for the building call for a separate 
safe deposit vault to be located underneath 
the present vault. The new vault will be 
reached by a marble stairway leading down- 
ward from the bank lobby. In connection 
with this vault there will be individual and 
double coupon booths opening from its 
special lobby. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
WINDSOR 

David E. Stem, who passed away March 
4, 1992, in his eighty-eighth year, was one 
of the most successful merchants and highly 
esteemed Christian gentleman in the South. 
In 1882 he was elected a director of the 
First National Bank of New Windsor, 
Maryland, and in 1901, president. He had 
also been president of the Westminster De- 
posit and Trust Company, Westminster* 
Indiana, since its incorporation in 1898. 

Mr. Stem owned the large farm on which 
was built the first Methodist Meeting 
House in America, 24 by 24^ feet, erected 
in 1764 by Robert Strawbridge. The log 
building was demolished in 1844. Gavels 
and canes were made of the wood and dis- 
tributed among prominent members of that 
faith. In 1914, the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary, a monument was erected and 
the site conveyed to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Historical Society. 

J. Winfield Snader has been a director of 
the First National Bank many years. 
Nathan H. Baile was unanimously elected 
president after being with the bank fifty- 
three years, having served as cashier since 
March, 1874. J. Walter Getty was ap- 
pointed a director and cashier, after being 
associated with the bank thirty-two years. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
CLARKSVILLE 

The statement of condition of the First 
National Bank of Clarksville, Tenn., at 
March 10, 1922, shows total resources of 
$1,896,806.47; surplus $100,000; undivided 
profits $64,316.23; deposits $1,416,240.01. 

W. L. PONDROM 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Guaranty Bank and Trust Company, 
Beaumont, Texas, W. L. Pondrom was 
elected as active vice-president. All of the 
other officers were reelected as follows: 
I. R. Bordages, president; J. T. Shelby* 
active vice-president; G. Hughes Petkovsek* 
cashier, and C. Ford Channing, assistant 
cashier. 
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Middle States 

Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 

By Chahles L. Hays. 

B USINESS is picking up. There isn’t 
any doubt about it. Financially and 
commercially, the situation in the Central 
West is better than it has been at any 
other time in a year and a half. The ad- 
vance in prices of farm products, more 
rapid progress in liquidation in the agri- 
cultural districts, easier money and lower 
interest rates, placing of orders by the rail- 
roads for equipment and track accessories 
on a liberal scale, resumption of building 
activities in such a manner as to promise a 
record-breaking season in construction 
work, indications of a good yield of soil 
crops for the year, signs of industrial re- 
vival under the leadership of iron and steel, 
movement of larger tonnage over the trans- 
portation lines, a lessening of unemploy- 
ment with the opening of spring work and 
a more confident feeling on the part of 
buyers, both retail and wholesale, are some 
of the straws pointing in the direction of 
better times. In some departments the 
change for the better amounts to a trans- 
formation; in others the gain is slight, but 
in all there is abundant evidence that the 
turning point has been passed and condi- 
tions are on the mend. Close observers do 
not expect anything like a boom, realizing 
that there are still some months of conva- 
lescence to be passed through before all the 
ills of after-war readjustment can be cured, 
but they are cheered by the favorable symp- 
toms and believe that permanent improve- 
ment is in sight. 

To try to tell how or in just what quar- 
ter the first encouraging developments be- 
gan would be like trying to identify the 
first sign of spring. Perhaps the upward 
movement in the prices of grains and live- 
stock adding $1,000,000,000 or more to the 
agricultural wealth of the country in a few 
weeks was the first manifestation of change 
to attract widespread attention. This dis- 
pelled clouds of depression that had settled 
over the farming section for months, in- 
spired renewed faith in the future and was 
reflected almost immediately in an enlarged 
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interest in the purchase of all kinds of sup- 
plies, from matches to machinery. Part of 
the gain in the grain markets has since 
been lost, because the origin of the move- 
ment was manipulative and in a degree 
political and not due to natural economic 
causes. It followed with suspicious sudden- 
ness a meeting of certain big speculators 
in Washington in connection with a confer- 
ence of farm bureau representatives. When 
once begun, however, the public took a 
hand, a buying wave developed and the 
lifting of prices to levels more satisfactory 
to producers was the result. While the 
peak of the wave has passed, much of the 
benefit remains. Most of the last wheat 
crop has been marketed, but hogs are still 
selling around $10, and that Is where the 
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farmers get their best returns from the 
corn crop. 

In the last month the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago has reduced its rediscount 
rate to 4*& per cent, from 5, the figure 
that was in force for several months, bring- 
ing this institution into line with seven 
others in the system on the 4^ per cent 
basis. Commercial paper is now being 
placed at 4% to 5 per cent, for the bulk 
of transactions. A few of the best names 
can be sold at 4*6, but the amount of high 
class paper offering is not large. Borrow- 
ing demand is moderate, because no one is 
stocking up on either raw materials or fin- 
ished goods. The drastic loss-taking which 
has made such sad reading of dozens of 
corporation reports which have been com- 
ing out since the first of the year is too 
fresh in mind to encourage any expansion 
of inventories until it is reasonably sure 
that price readjustment has run its course. 
Bank loans are at 5 to (i per cent., with 
most of the business at U to 6. 

Retail business has been held in check 
somewhat by a backward spring, and in the 
country districts by a fortnight of rainy 
weather which made roads in many sec- 
tions almost impassable; but the Easter 
turnover was satisfactory and the coming 
•of higher temperatures has put more life 
into trade. Millinery, oxfords, hosiery, light 
apparel and dress fabrics are moving in 
substantial volume. Household furnishings 
and building supplies such as hardware, 
paints, etc., are in better demand than they 
have been for a long time. Recent reduc- 
tions in staple cottons have stimulated buy- 
ing in those lines. Sales of the last few 
weeks have been fairly well patronized, but 
considerable selling pressure is still neces- 
sary to get good results. 

Wholesale orders are not quite up to 
those of the corresponding time last year, 
but the movement of merchandise is steady 
and in good volume, so complaints are few. 
Road orders show an increase in numbers 
and requests for immediate shipment are 
still the rule. Belated buying of spring 
and summer goods for filling in of stocks 
has been a feature of the last few weeks 
and is an encouraging indication of im- 
proving distribution from retailers’ shelves. 
Collections are a little slower. 

Steel plants of the district are running 
at 60 to 70 per cent, of capacity, with some 
departments at 100 per cent. These figures 
compare with 25 per cent, at the low point 
last July. Some thousands of men have 
been added to the mill forces. Buying 
sbbws a gratifying increase in nearly all 



departments and the markets have firmed 
up materially, bringing price advances in 
some of the -products in greatest demand, 
notably sheets and bars. Railroad buying 
has been the most important factor in the 
improvement in this industry. Orders for 
between 20,000 and 30,000 cars have been 
placed with the builders in this district in 
the last few weeks, and more are in nego- 
tiation. The carriers, with better control 
of their expenditures accomplished and im- 
provement in earnings in sight, are buying 
track materials more freely. Structural or- 
ders are now coming in larger volume and 
make a substantial tonnage in the aggre- 
gate. There is also considerable buying by 
miscellaneous manufacturers and for the re- 
plenishment of warehouse stocks, which are 
generally low. The upward trend of prices 
has quickened this demand. Pig iron is 
steady' at around $20 and bookings for the 
second half of the year are encouraging. 

Building operations are under way on a 
larger scale than at any other time since 
the war put a stop to construction work. 
There are still annoying labor complica- 
tions, but much progress has been made 
toward enforcement of the Landis awards 
and providing non-union workmen in the 
trades that have refused to accept the ar- 
bitration findings. Prospective builders 
seem to have come to the conclusion that 
conditions are about as favorable as they 
are likely to be for some time, and that 
material prices can hardly go much lower 
in face of the strong demand resulting 
from the large amount of work already in 
progress. Large projects held up for years 
are going ahead and the number of apart- 
ment houses and dwellings being erected 
runs into large figures. The number of 
permits issued continues to show an in- 
crease of around 100 per cent, over last 
year. 

The coal strike has not had any percep- 
tible effect beyond a slight decrease in rail- 
road tonnage. Domestic users as a rule 
have bought only enough to get them 
through the cool weather comfortably, while 
industrial consumers have shown little dis- 
position to stock up. Yards are well filled, 
however, and supplies are adequate for many 
months. That there will be higher prices 
if the struggle at the mines should be pro- 
tracted is generally expected, but the fear 
of this development evidently has been out- 
weighed by the expectation of lower prices 
when the strike is over. 

Railroad travel seems likely to come 
nearer to normal proportions in the coming 
season than it has since the war. An- 
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nouncements of rate reductions are appear- 
ing every few days and the carriers seem 
to he devoting a good deal of energy to 
stimulating tourist and homeseekers’ ex- 
cursions. 

The investment market continues strong. 
Offerings of new securities are numerous 
and in large volume, but attractive issues 
are absorbed readily. Easing of money 
conditions makes investors eager to take 
advantage of high yields while they last. 
The advance of Liberty Bonds to par and 
the disposition shown by some corporations 
to refunding outstanding obligations bear- 
ing high rates of interest with long-term 
securities at lower rates are object lessons 
that are not lost on the public. Savings 
deposits continue to show a healthy, al- 
though slow, increase. 

CONVENTION DATES 

Financial Advertisers Association — at Mil- 
waukee, June 11-15. 

Reserve City Bankers Association, Kan- 
sas City, May 22-23. • 

Illinois — at St. Louis, June 22-23. 

Indiana — at Indianapolis, Sept. 13-14. 

Wisconsin, aboard steamer, June 17-24. 

Ohio — at Cincinnati, May 17-19. 

Iowa — at Davenport, June 6-7. 

Minnesota — at St. Paul, June 20-21. 

Michigan, aboard steamer, June 12-15. 

GEORGE WOODRUFF GOES TO 
CHICAGO BANK 

George Woodruff has been appointed to 
the vice-presidency of the National Bank 
of the Republic, Chicago, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of William T. Fenton. 

DIRECTORS OF THE FIRST NA- 
TIONAL COMPANY MEET 

At a meeting recently of the board of 
directors of the First National Company, 
St. Louis, the resignation of Tom W. Ben- 
nett as president of that company was pre- 
sented and accepted, to become effective on 
May 15. Mr. Bennett found it necessary 
to have an extended rest and to be entirely 
relieved of responsibilities. 

F. O. Watts, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, was elected president of the 
First National Company, effective on the 
date of Mr. Bennett’s departure, but the 
active charge of the company's affairs will 
devolve upon Henry T. Ferriss, who con- 
tinues his position as first vice-president, 
but with the added duty of full responsi- 
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bility for the management of the company’s 
business. 

The First National Company is located in 
the main quarters of the First National 
Bank and constitutes the bank’s investment 
division, and deals actively in various kinds 
of investment securities, including Municipal 
and Government bonds, corporation securi- 
ties and real estate loans. 

It will be recalled that the First National 
Bank on January 1, 1921, consolidated the 
Mortgage Trust Company and the Mort- 
gage Guarantee Company and absorbed at 
that time both companies which were oper- 
ating at Broadway and Pine streets, with 
Tom W. Bennett as president. A little 
later on the old company was moved from 
the location at Broadway and Pine streets, 
into the First National Bank at Broadway, 
Locust and Olive, and continued to operate 
as the Mortgage Trust Company until Jan- 




BANKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 
The First National Bank, Cloquet, Minn., just after 
one of Minnesota’s worst snow storms 
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uary 1, 1922, when the name of the First 
National Company was adopted. 

The other officers of the First National 
Company remain the same, and are as fol- 
lows: Natt. T. Wagner, Lloyd P. Wells, 
Eugene F. Williams, Lawrence Kinnaird, 
vice-presidents; Charles H. Wieghard, treas- 
urer; H. H. Hodgdon, secretary; L. E. 
Mahan, F. E. Henry, John M. Maloney, W. 
L. Schnepel, assistant secretaries; Alfred 
Fairbank, Harley A. Watson, assistant 
bond officers; William C. Tompkins, auditor. 

CHANGES ON CONTINENTAL AND 
COMMERCIAL BANK STAFFS 

Several important changes were made in 
the official personnel of the Continental and 
Commercial Banks, Chicago, at the annual 
election, April 10. The election was to 
have been held on January 10 at the time 
when all national banks elect officers for the 
year, but it was deferred to give opportu- 
nity to work out details incident to the 
absorption of the Fort Dearborn banks. 

The election officially completed the mer- 
ger of the banks. Five of the eighteen 
officers of the Fort Dearborn National Bank 
were elected to the Continental and Com- 
mercial roster and two of the eight Fort 
Dearborn Trust and Savings Bank officers 
were kept by the Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank. 

R. T. Forbes and George H. Wilson, 
vice-presidents of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional, will retain their rank with the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National. Henry 
R. Kent, Charles Fernald and William L. 
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McKee, vice-presidents of the Fort Dear- 
born National, were made assistant cashiers 
of the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional. 

Two new directors were elected at the 
stockholders’ meeting of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, Claude G. 
Burnham, executive vice-president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
being chosen to fill a vacancy, and Owen 
T. Wilson, president of Wilson Brothers, 
replacing M. H. Wilson, who retired and 
has moved to California. 

At the meeting of the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Henry 
C. Olcott, vice-president, was elected a 
director, succeeding Louis B. Clarke, re- 
signed. John E. Shea was appointed assist- 
ant manager of the savings department, 
and H. A. Johnson assistant secretary of 
the trust department. Both are former 
officers of the Fort Dearborn Trust and 
Savings Bank. 

All other officers and directors of both 
banks were reelected. 



$1,500,000. It has transferred $100,000 
from undivided profits to the surplus fund, 
making the latter $500,000. The statement 
shows combined capital and surplus of 
$2,000,000 and $259,668.73 undivided profits. 

BANK OF LUXEMBURG, WIS. 

The Bank of Luxemburg, W T is., is in its 
own modern building. The capital of this 




The directors and stockholders of the Bank of 
Luxemburg. Luxemburg. Wis. 



CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 

The Chicago Trust Company has in- 
creased its capital from $1,000,000 to 



bank is $70,000, surplus, $30,000, undivided 
profits, $8,264.96, deposits, $1,021,673.64 and 
total assets, $1,130,178.60. The directors 
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and stockholders of the bank are shown in 
the accompanying unique photograph 
grouped about the building. 

EMORY W. CLARK DELIVERS RADIO 
ADDRESS 

Delivering an informative and advisory 
address on financial subjects, broadcasted 
by radiophone to an audience computed to 
number between 300 and 400 thousand per- 
sons, on April 5, Emory W. Clark, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in De- 
troit, sent out from the powerful wireless 
station of the Detroit News, on a 360 meter 




EMORY W. CLARK 

President First National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 



wave length, a message, which under nor- 
mal conditions would be heard over a radius 



How many of you have thoughtfully con- 
sidered how varied are the industries of Michi- 
gan, and what this variation means to the 
welfare of our people. 

Industry in some of the Southern States is 
confined almost entirely to agriculture. States 
of the East rely largely on their manufactured 
products for employment and welfare, and in 
the West many states art* devoted to agricul- 
ture, grazing or mining. 

In Michigan, on the other hand, the value of 
our farm products is about equal to that of our 
factories; and in addition we are one of the 
leading mineral producing states of the Union. 
In many states depression In their particular 
line means depression for the state as a whole; 
but In Michigan our eggs are not all in one 
basket. We are consequently' as self-reliant as 
any state, and sulT« r less from depression and 
profit more from good times. 

Many lines are feeling the pulse of quickened 
business, and from the national standpoint no 
country in the world, suffering the depression 
this country has experienced, has advanced so 
far as ours on the road to normal conditions. 

While I am convinced that better times are 
lust ahead. I am equally sure that the great 
industrial improvement to which we all look 
forward will not come until foreign exchange 
again opens the foreign markets. 

I wonder how many of you appreciate what 
a strong banking system we have in the United 
States, and that this system was enabled to 
expand and contract to meet the changing con- 
ditions during the war hy the Federal Reserve 
System, which was hardly installed before the 
strain of the war was upon it. 

It is true that the management of several of 
the regional banks of the Federal Reserve 
System is not perfect; but I doubt If It would 
have been possible before the war to establish 
a Federal system better able to meet the un- 
usual demands put upon it, and I consider it 
one of the greatest powers for good ever 
created in this country. 

Tn conclusion, Mr. Clark urged a spirit 
of patience, a realization that our financial 
troubles are not all over, and the budget- 
ing of family revenues so that expenses 
might be less than incomes which have been 
curtailed. 

SIXTY YEARS OF BANKING 

On the occasion of the sixtieth anniver- 
sary on May 1, of his service with the 
Waukesha National Bank of Waukesha, 
Wis., Andrew J. Frame, chairman and 
director, sent as a greeting to friends an 
historical sketch of the progress of the bank 
and of the banks of the State of Wisconsin 
and the United States. The history of the 
Waukesha Bank is given below from its 
founding. Mr. Frame was engaged as an 
office hoy with the bank seven years after 
it opened. 



of 1,000 miles. 

Mr. Clark’s address, which was intended 
especially for a Michigan audience, and 
was also heard throughout Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and parts of Canada, stressed the 
exceptional business solidarity of Michigan 
on account of its varied resources, and at 
the same time counseled conservatism in 
investments and the budgeting of incomes 
to make possible the accumulation of sav- 
ings even during quiet times. He also drew 
attention to the practical workings of the 
Federal Reserve System. 



A Greeting to Friends Everywhere; 

As this day closes my sixtieth anniversary 
with the Waukesha National Bank and its pred- 
ecessor, the Waukesha County Bank, may I 
be permitted to brief an historical sketch of 
their progress, also of the banks of the State 
of Wisconsin and the nation at large to date? 

The location of the Waukesha County and 
later the Waukesha National Bank is on the 
very spot where my father blacksmlthed from 
1840 to 1844, when he died. I was born in 
1844, therefore the spot is doubly interesting 
to me. 

On February 18. 1855, the founders of the 
Waukesha County Bank met in the office of 
Hon. Alex. W. Randall (afterward governor of 
Wisconsin and Postmaster General of the United 
States). The capital was fixed at $25,000. The 
population of Waukesha then approximated 
2.400. 
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These banks, from 1855 to May 1, 1922, stood 
through the panics of 1857, 1873, 1893, 1907 
and throughout the late world war, meeting 
every demand promptly, growing stronger 
through conservative management, until today 
the slogan. “Stronger than ever," as applied 
thereto, has become a household expression 
even in regions beyond home borders. 

On May 1, 1862, the writer, at 18 years, w r as 
engaged as office boy at the munificent salary 
of $100 for eight months, to January 1, 1863. 
With characteristic Scotch thrift, as the small 
income did not go for sweets or frivolities, a 
part was saved. This same result was attained 
in subsequent years with the writer’s annual 
salary, which, by the way, never exceeded $900 
per annum until 1873. Absalom Miner was 

president when the office bov was called, and 
Charles H. Miner was cashier. Charles H. 
Miner is the only official or stockholder then 
connected with the bank, now surviving. 

As the writer then had not heard of an 
eight-hour day, but strove for efficiency with- 
out watching the clock, he soon became book- 
keeper, teller and assistant cashier. 

On May 8, 1865, the Waukesha National Bank 
succeeded the state organization, with Absalom 
Miner as president; Seblna Barney, vice-presi- 
dent, and Charles H. Miner, cashier. The 
writer was appointed assistant cashier May 22, 
1865. 

In 1866 Hon. William Blair succeeded to the 
presidency, and the writer, age 21, as cashier. 
The board of directors were Senator William 
Blair, Seblna Barney, J. H. Kimball, Judge 
Martin Field and Sewell Andrews. Senator 
Blair died in July, 1880, and the writer suc- 
ceeded him as president, which office he held 
until January, 1920, when he became chairman 
of the board. 

The roster of active officials May 1, 1922, is 
as follows: 

Andrew J. Frame, chairman and director, in 
service since May 1, 1862 — 60 years; Edward R. 
Estberg, president and director, in service since 
1880 — 42 years; Walter R. Frame, vice-presi- 
dent and director, in service since 1890 — 32 
years; Charles H. Jacob, cashier, in service 
since 1891 — 31 years; Elmer M. Junemann, as- 
sistant cashier, 1909; Emma Thustan, manager 
safety deposit department, in service since 1891 
— 32 years; Add H. M. Frame, vice-president 
(deceased). 1868 to 1919 — 61 years. 




ANDREW J. FRAME 

Chairman and director Waukesha National Bank 
of Waukesha, Wis. 



^UR intimate knowledge of 
commercial relations in 
St Louis and the Great 
Southwest, gained through 
nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury of banking experience, is 
invaluable to those having busi- 
ness interests in this territory. 




LIBERTY CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY 



SAINT LOUIS 



This gives a record of an average for six 
employees (a total of 248 years) of over 41 
years, which indicates not a “rolling stone’ 
sentiment. 

Additional directors at this date are Harvsy 
J. Frame, vice-president; C. A. Haertel, John 
Brehm, Jr., Henry E. Blair and Charles E. 
Nelson. 

As a result of sixty years of faithful service 
to the public, we present a brief of the bank’s 
progress: 

May l, 1862, deposits were $29,290; May 1, 
1872, deposits were $167,000; May 1, 1882, de- 
posits were $533,000; May 1, 1892, deposits were 
$912,000; May 1, 1902, deposits were $1,785,000; 
May 1, 1912, deposits were $2,327,000; May 1, 
1922, deposits were $3,500,000. 

The capital stock and surplus funds now ex- 
ceed $500,000. 

Pictures of the housing of the bank from 
1855, first in its simplicity on a 1,200-square- 
feet space, and now, with its modern, up-to- 
date, dignified fireproof structure covering 7,000 
square feet of space, Indicate clearly the prog- 
ress of the bank. 

Waukesha County had three banks in 1862, 
now twenty, with some $12,000,000 deposits. 

NEW BANK FOR CHICAGO 

The Auburn Park Trust and Savings 
Bank is being organized in Chicago. The 
new institution will be situated at 7853-55 
South Halsted street, and will open for busi- 
ness about June 1. The new bank will have 
a capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $30,- 
000. Roy P. Roberts, vice-president of the 
Hamilton State Bank and formerly cashier 
of the Halsted Street State Bank, will be 
president of the proposed institution. 
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On the occasion of the birthday of David R. Forgan the officers and employees presented him with a card 
announcing that $548,675.10 deposits had been secured within eight weeks 



CELEBRATE BIRTHDAY ANNIVER- 
SARY OF DAVID FORGAN 

A half million dollars in new deposits is 
not easy to obtain, but when the entire 
force of an organization is working with 
just one aim in mind, and working whole- 
heartedly, it does not seem like a difficult 
task. 

During the eight iveeks previous to April 
15, $548,675.10 new deposits were secured 
by the officers and employees of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago and were pre- 
sented, as a token of loyalty and esteem, 
to the president of the bank, David R. For- 
gan, as a birthday gift, with the wish that 
he may have many more birthdays, each one 
happier than the last. A large birthday 
cake was also presented to him, on which 
was a card with the above news. Mr. For- 
gan has just passed his sixtieth birthday. 

The door to Mr. Forgan’s office stands 
always open and any employee of the bank 
feels free to approach him at any time. 
Not only do employees go to Mr. Forgan, 
but Mr. Forgan visits every part of the 
bank several times a week, and they feel 
that he is distinctly “one of them.” In this 
day of hide-bound commercialism it is re- 
freshing to find an institution of the size 



and influence of the National City Bank of 
Chicago, which has within it just plain 
humans who find a real joy in their every- 
day work. 

MIDDLE WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS 
OF BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER 
LINES 

To adequately supply the increasing de- 
mand for their high-grade papers in the 
Middle West, the L. L. Brown Paper Com- 
pany of Adams, Mass., finds it necessary to 
have another distributor in this territory. 

The Central Ohio Paper Company, with 
complete staffs of high-class salesmen and 
unexcelled warehouse and distributing fa- 
cilities, has been selected to represent the 
Brown lines, whose mills at Adams were 
established in 1849, and whose equipment* 
which is of the most modern and improved 
type, enables them to produce large quanti- 
ties of the finest grades. 

The strategic location of the Central 
Ohio Paper Company’s warehouses, carry- 
ing complete stocks, will prove a great con- 
venience for the users of Brown's papers 
and insures at all times prompt and quick 
delivery to all points throughout the terri- 
tory they cover. 
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A Dependable Bank 



This bank has never refused a loan to a customer on account of the 
condition of the money market. When it has been necessary to re- 
discount with the Federal Reserve Bank in order to meet the legiti- 
mate requirements of our customers we have not hesitated to do so. 
We believe that the Federal Reserve Bank, in which we are a mem- 
ber and stockholder, was established for that purpose?. 

At the date of the last Comptroller's call we had no rediscounts, but 
our customers, whether banks, corporations or individuals, may rely 
upon us to continue the same policy, when necessary, on their behalf. 




DAVID R. FORGAN, President 

BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 
FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice President S. P. JOHNSON, Asst. Cashier 
R. V. KELLEY, Asst. Cashier 



CHARTER GRANTED TO LIBERTY 
CENTRAL JOINT STOCK LAND 
BANK 

Charter was granted recently by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board at Washington to 
the Liberty Central Joint Stock Land Bank 
of St. Louis, organized by the Liberty Cen- 
tral Trust Company, to be headed by J. L. 
Johnston, president. 

The purpose of the new organization will 
be to lend money to farmers throughout 
the States of Missouri and Illinois. The 
bank will have a ci» • al of $250,000 and a 
surplus of $25,0'*' It is expected to have 
the bank begin business immediately, many 
applications fer loans being already in 
hand. Its office, will be located in the 
bond department of the Liberty Central 
Trust Company. 

The new bank is being organized under 
the provisions of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act and will operate under the supervision 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, as are 
the twelve Federal Land Banks. 

The officers of the institution will be: J. 
L. Johnston, president; J. J. Frey, vice- 
president; Erastus Wells, secretary, and 
Charles C. Lockett, treasurer. The direc- 
torate will be composed of officers and 



directors of the Liberty Central Trust 
Company. 

In commenting on the new organization, 
Mr. Johnston had this to say about the 
purpose of the Joint Stock Land Bank: 

When the Farm Loan Act was passed by 
Congress, it was recognized that the twelve 
Federal Land Banks would not have sufficient 
capacity to answer the needs of the farmers 
and for that reason provision was made that 
Joint Stock Banks might be established 
throughout the country with capital supplied 
by local Interests and with power to issue bonds 
when approved by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. The Joint Stock Land Bank is per- 
mitted to issue bonds to the extent of fifteen 
times its capital and surplus, which on a 
capital of $250,000 would permit a bond issue 
of $3,750,000 or a total of $4,000,000 available 
for farm loans. The maximum rate of interest 
which may be charged by the Land Bank is 
6 per cent. No commissions may be charged. 
The funds provided by the capital of the Land 
Bank and the bonds issued by it, are invested 
in first mortgage loans on improved farm land 
and these mortgages are deposited with the 
registrar of the Federal Farm Loan Board as 
security for the bonds issued by the Land 
Banks. The bonds are tax exempt. 

The Joint Stock Banks are limited to a maxi- 
mum loan of $50,000 to one individual and the 
Farm Loan Act requires that every loan be 
thoroughly investigated and the land appraised 
by Federal Appraisers as well as appraisers of 
the company. 

All loans are made on the amortization plan, 
running from five to forty years. The 33 year 
loan for example, enables the borrower, by 
paying the equivalent of 7 per cent, each year 
on the amount of the original loan, to entirely 
wipe out the mortgage debt as well as pay all 
interest within that period, whereas under the 
old plan of making loans, the borrower might 
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For the greater protection 
of you and your depositors 
without increased cost. 



In hundreds of towns and cities these 
INSURED checks are now already be- 
ing used by banks as a powerful Influ- 
ence to attract new business. 

A Master Bond, beautifully designed 
and framed to hang in the lobby, pro- 
tects each bank. Individual Bonds 
guard your depositors, providing most 
perfect identification also. They give 
bapks a fine "point of contact” in their 
constant visible evidence of security 
against check raisers. Is your bank 
helping to prevent a loss estimated 
at $30,000,000.00 for a single year? 

Write us or tee our represents live 

The Bankers Supply Company 

The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
in the World 

New York t'liicngo Denver 

Atlanta How Itfnlnes Hnn Frnnci*co 



pay 7 per cent. Interest or more for as many 
years and still at the end of that period, would 
owe the principal of the mortgage debt. 

The Joint Stock Land Banks were provided 
for In the Farm Loan Act to fill a recognized 
need at the time the law was passed in 1916, 
but the agricultural conditions of the past two 
years have greatly increased the demand for 
the establishment of these banks and it is with 
this condition In mind and to aid materially In 
the development of the agricultural Interests In 
the St. Louis territory that we have organized 
the Liberty Central Joint Land Bank of St. 
Louis. 

WILLIAM R. CADY ELECTED REAL 
ESTATE OFFICER 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
of St Louis has just announced the elec- 
tion of William R. Cady as real estate 
officer. 

Mr. Cady has been connected with the 
trust company’s real estate department as 
sales manager since April 1, 1921. 

His experience in the St Louis real es- 
tate field covers twenty-two years of ser- 
vice with two prominent St. Louis real es- 
tate agencies. His business career opened 
in the service of the St. Louis Hydraulic 
Press Brick Company, and he is considered 
an authority on business and investment 
realty values in the Mound City. 

NEW PRESIDENT MERCHANTS 
LACLEDE NATIONAL 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Merchants Laclede National Bank of 
St. Ia)uis, William A. Hoffman was elected 
president to succeed William H. Lee, who 
became chairman of the board. 

Mr. Lee has been president since 1895 
and Mr. Hoffman has been actively identi- 
fied with the bank for the same length of 
time, having started as cashier. 

BENJAMIN BOSSE 

The West Side Bank of Evansville, Ind., 
has announced the recent death of their 
president, Benjamin Bosse. 

MINNEAPOLIS BANKS 
CONSOLIDATE 

A consolidation of the Marquette Trust 
Company and the Exchange State Bank, 
both of Minneapolis, under the name of the 
Marquette Trust Company, was announced 
recently. The combined capital of the in- 
stitution is $400,000 and the combined de- 
posits are over $2,000,000. The officers of 
the consolidation are the same as those who 
have been in control of the two banks for 
some time. Ralph W. Manuel, who was the 
first president and one of the organixers of 
the Exchange State Bank, remains in his 
position as president of the Marquette Trust 
Company. 
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Western States 

Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 

By Samuel Soslan d. 

N EW crops are today the hope of the 
Western states. While money markets 
appear easy on the surface, the West is 
feeling the effect of a slow movement of 
new funds. Its grain* reserves from last 
year, notably wheat, are low in the aggre- 
gate. It has no great supply of live stock. 
Its mines are producing little. Farmers 
are busy preparing for spring crops, but 
they are so thrifty in their work that the 
normal amount of stimulation to business 
from this source is not apparent. The bet- 
ter prices now ruling are cheering, but 
there will be no cashing in on this until 
new crops are harvested. 

Wheat and grass are the two principal 
crops of the Western states. Wheat is the 
great cash crop. Grass is interwoven with 
livestock. The wheat prospect is not bril- 
liant. Perhaps the best claim which can be 
made for it is that the outlook points to a 
harvest still above the pre-war average. 
But there is uncertainty as to a yield in the 
winter wheat states commensurate with the 
acreage seeded last fall. Kansas in par- 
ticular is not presenting the prospect hoped 
for by bankers and farmers. In North 
Dakota and Montana, where spring wheat 
is raised, it is too early to pass on the out- 
look, but the acreage does not promise to 
show any heavy increase. 

As the nation’s greatest wheat raiser, in- 
terest centers around Kansas. This state 
seeded around 1 1,000,000 acres last fall. 
Many thousands of acres, especially in the 
western portion of the state, failed to ger- 
minate last fall. They did not germinate 
till this spring. Today there is fear lest 
wheat makes only grass. At least, it is not 
strong and may fail to withstand unfavor-* 
able weather. One Kansas observer esti- 
mates the probable crop in the state at only 
85,000,000 to 90,000,000 bushels, but other 
estimates are as high as 140,000,000. Na- 
ture, however, will have to provide ideal 
conditions for a crop equal to the highest 
estimate. Nature might give the state even 
a larger crop, but only average weather 



would be serious to wheat fields where the 
plant is weak. 

Before the war Kansas was jubilant over 
a crop of 85,000,000 bushels of wheat, but 
there is a greater acreage, there is more 
milling capacity and more dependence on 
wheat today. It is the same in Oklahoma 
and Nebraska. The wheat condition in 
these states is below the average of recent 
years, with a larger acreage. 

Upturns of recent months in corn and 
oats promise to give the Western states a 
generous acreage in these crops. Aban- 
doned wheat fields have in many cases gone 
into oats and corn. Where oats were seeded 
early the plant has made a good start. The 
Western states raised only a poor oats crop 
last year, and it is hoped that a different 
result will be obtained during the 1922 sea- 
son. In the case of corn, the advocates of 
acreage reductions are finding opposition 
and it is probable fully as much will be 
planted as in 1921. Grass has made a good 
start, excepting in New Mexico, where 
weather has been too dry. In the moun- 
tain states other than New Mexico, there 
has been sufficient snowfall during the win- 
ter to insure an ample supply of water for 
irrigation purposes. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be stated 
that the agricultural outlook in the Western 
states is moderately favorable. With a 
brilliant prospect the Western states would 
be counting on greater liquidation and bet- 
ter business than is now in sight. One point 
to consider in this connection is the fact 
that crops often surprise their growers and 
others. Nature might provide wonderfully* 
favorable weather for the crops this year 
and convert the present moderately favor- 
able outlook into harvests of a volume that 
all the world would receive as a great 
blessing. Nature was extremely generous, 
to the West in weather last year, and if 
there is a reversal this season farmers will 
have to be content with a moderate harvest 
of wheat and with quite favorable yields of 
corn and oats. As for cotton in Oklahoma, 
more acres will be seeded this season. 

It is true that money is not in strong de- 
mand in the Western states for new busi- 
ness, but old borrowers are seeking manjr 
extensions on loans and various enterprises 
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that expanded their capacity during the 
last few years and now find themselves 
with a larger share of their capital tied up 
in fixed assets are appealing strongly for 
loans. The mood of bankers is such that 
these enterprises are forced to conduct their 
business with a minimum of loans. The 
enterprises of this character would be will- 
ing to pay higher than current rates for 
loans. Some of them are getting funds at 
higher rates, but on the whole they are 
forced to readjust their business to con- 
form with the lessened supply of credit at 
their disposal. It is probable that with fur- 
ther easing in the money market some of 
these institutions will be able to go into the 
capital market to engage in refunding oper- 
ations, but investors are more discriminat- 
ing in buying bonds, which is a handicap. 
The credit position of farmers makes a bet- 
ter appearance, for the higher prices point 
to larger returns. This, coupled with the 
sharp reduction effected in the expenses of 
seeding, will give the farmer more money 
to spend provided he raises good crops. 

In the meanwhile, however, country banks 
in the Western states are as a rule con- 
serving their resources closely. Where the 
crops were large last year and where there 
was not great speculation, some country 
banks are buying bonds and outside com- 
mercial paper. In the cities the position of 
banks also varies, and there has been a big 
Increase in the holdings of bonds among 
reserve city banks for the reason that de- 
mand for money to go to strong borrowers 
is insufficient to employ their funds. The 
weaker borrowers who want funds are find- 
ing accommodations restricted. Bankers do 
not believe that business conditions will 
change to a degree that will force out to 
the open market bonds which they are 
carrying for investment purposes. They 
feel that considerable time will elapse be- 
fore they are called upon to make even 



gradual sales of the bonds they are 
carrying. 

Markets have held quite well for the 
West. The trade in wheat is at a very 
profitable level for farmers, and they are 
hoping present quotations will be sustained. 
In live stock, trade also is on a profitable 
level excepting for the cattlemen whose 
investments are based on inflated prices. 
Other commodities as a rule show improve- 
ment. 

One of the encouraging phases of the 
wheat market is the fact that Europe al- 
ready has begun to buy new crop wheat 
for August shipment. The first sale was 
reported in Kansas City at a premium over 
the May price to Germany. While this sale 
was made reports were in general circula- 
tion that Germany was arranging a big 
sterling loan in Argentine for the purpose 
of buying breadstuffs. The conclusion of 
the West is that Germany sees the need for 
acquiring wheat of the new crop early, es- 
pecially in view of crop uncertainties. For 
a long time the trade in flour has been on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, buyers of deferred 
contracts in the last two years having lost 
heavily. As a result, flour stocks are 
lighter than usual over the country, which 
is a healthy situation from the standpoint 
of the market for wheat The corn market 
is being supported by the strength of hogs 
and more liberal foreign buying than usual. 
Oats are sympathizing with corn. 

While there is still a strong tendency to 
be cautious in the live stock industry, the 
large profits of sheepmen and hog raisers 
from feeding operations the past winter and 
spring have injected some speculation into 
sheep and hog markets. Already some 
warnings are heard about excessive prices 
for breeding sows and for sheep and lambs. 
In the cattle industry there is almost no 
speculation, and the policy of conservatism 
is so strong that even the annual spring 
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movement of cattle from Texas to the pas- 
tures of Oklahoma and Kansas was largely 
in first hands. The abundance of grass is 
favorable to the live stock industry. New 
Mexico alone is complaining about pasturage. 
There is no likelihood of any wave of specu- 
lation in the live stock business because 
loans are not available in adequate volume. 
Besides, there is a question about expand- 
ing production under existing industrial 
conditions. 

Mercantile trade is fair. There is a bet- 
ter tone than last fall or a year ago, but 
the small movement of crops from farms is 
limiting the amount of money available for 
spending. The oil industry is marked by a 
decidedly better tone, for gasoline is higher 
and the price of crude at a profitable level. 
Lumber trade is irregular, with small scat- 
tered building operations helping the mar- 
ket. The districts relying on mining for 
prosperity continue to complain of poor 
business. Collections are better on new 
business, but on old accounts no change 
from present unsatisfactory conditions is 
anticipated until after the next harvest. 

Labor is in abundant supply. The spring 
season failed to make as sharp a reduction 
in unemployment as in other years simply 
because farmers are determined to do more 



of their work themselves. The element of 
costs in production is therefore being re- 
duced to a level that will have a surpris- 
ingly favorable influence on the liquidating 
and spending power of farmers when the 
year’s harvests are gathered and started 
marketward. 



CONVENTION DATES 

Oklahoma — at Oklahoma City, May 23-24. 
North Dakota — at Minot, June 15. 
Colorado — at Glenwood Springs, June 

22-23. 

Montana — at Missoula, August 18-19. 

New Mexico — at Las Vegas, Sept. 22-23. 



MONTANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 



The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Montana Bankers Association is to be held 
on August 18 and 19 at Missoula, Montana. 
United States Senator W. A. Clark, presi- 
dent of the association, will preside at the 
convention. Plans are being developed for 
the extension of the agricultural work of 
the association and it has been voted to 
continue the cooperation with the Montana 
Development Association. 
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Pacific States 

Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 

By J. F. Donnellan. 

B USINESS is improving in every state 
in the West, improvement being some- 
what slower in Idaho and Utah than in 
other states. There is still some tendency 
to keep prices up because of higher orig- 
inal costs on merchandise that has not 
moved, but there has been a general mark- 
down to at least absorb most of the profits 
of last year. Large handlers, realizing the 
futility of evading facts, have taken their 
losses and figured down to present cost 
basis. 

Banks report discount rates lowered and 
money plentiful, but considerable is being 
used in granting new unsecured credits. 
There has been a general strengthening of 
the market for municipal and other tax ex- 
empt bonds during the past few weeks. The 
demand has been insistent and it has caused 
a real scarcity of this type of issues. In 
industrial financing more than 21 per cent 
of the long term industrial issues of the 
United States in February were floated in 
California. California took also 4.47 per 
cent of all public utility bonds floated and 
its percentage of both classes combined was 
14.83 per cent. Since California contains only 
about 3.23 per cent, of the population of the 
United States, it appears that the State 
issued and absorbed nearly four and a half 
times its proportion of these classes of 
financing. 

Farming and mining work has been re- 
tarded by severe weather conditions and 
there has been slight call for agricultural 
workers so far. Winter grains look well. 

Stocks of dried and canned fruits are 
considerably lower than a year ago and 
crop conditions are favorable, although the 
cool weather has set back the season. Late 
spring rains have done much to encourage 
the grower of grain and forage crops and 
livestock men are looking for a good year 
after a hard winter. 

Building operations give promise of in- 
creased activity. Lumber Is active, recent 
sales reported by 130 mills affiliated with 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 



being the largest since the summer of 1920. 
The mills are cutting about 90 per cent, of 
normal capacity. 

Shipping business on the Pacific Coast in 
some trades is holding its own and in 
others can be considered only fair. The 
Oriental situation is in chaotic condition, 
due primarily to the fact that the Northern 
California Coast, Puget Sound and Colum- 
bia River have been heavily overtonnaged, 
in consequence of which rates have been 
thrown wide open and reduced to levels 
below the cost of operation. 

One of the best indications of the pros- 
perity of a community is to be found in 
the amount and increase in its savings de- 
posits. Recent reports to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco indicate that 
savings deposits on the Pacific Coast are in 
the main on the increase. The total in- 
crease in savings accounts during the year 
ended February 28 was 3.7 per cent., gains 
in five cities more than offsetting losses in 
Seattle, Spokane and Portland. 
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CONVENTION DATES 

American Institute of Banking, Portland, 
Ore., July 17-20. 

Investment Bankers Association, Del 
Monte, Oct. 

Oregon — at Portland, July 17-20. 

Washington— at Spokane, June 9-10. 

Utah — at Salt Lake City, June 16-17. 

California — at Del Monte, May 24-27. 

Idaho — at Hayden Lake, June 6-7. 

Arizona — at Bisbee, Nov. 10-11. 

W. A. NEWSOM TOURING EUROPE 

W. A. Newsom, former president of the 
San Francisco Board of Public Works and 
manager of the Mission Branch of the Bank 
of Italy, left San Francisco, April 10, for 
a six months* tour of European countries. 

Until his association with the Bank of 
Italy, Mr. Newsom was one of the prin- 
cipal contractors on the Pacific Coast, hav- 
ing erected the Southern Pacific Station in 
Digitized by \jp4a 
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Cotton has been grown commercially in 
the Southwest since 1909. 

Today it is one of the principal crops of 
this region — and the basis for a well- 
established and growing industry in the 
fabrication of cotton and cottonseed products. 
The average annual yield for the four years 1918- 
1921 inclusive, was 84,000,000 pounds. 

A recent investigation and report by our Depart- 
ment of Research and Service presents some very 
interesting and important facts concerning oppor- 
tunities for cotton mills in Southern California. 

We will gladly furnish information, without 
charge, to those interested in industrial or agri- 
cultural opportunities in this region. 
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San Francisco and other important struc- 
tures throughout the city. 

Mr. Newsom will be accompanied on his 
trip by Mrs. Newsom and their daughter. 

J. A. EVES 

J. A. Eves, member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Puget Sound Bank and Trust 
Company of Tacoma, Wash., has been pro- 
moted from vice-president to president of 



Firnt Bank to Incorporate In Hawaii 



TH E BANK OF HAWAII. LTD. 



HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address : “Bankoh” 

Capital, Surplus and Utnirkieifi Profits $2,303,374.69 

Total Resources 1 7,666,0 1 5.63 

C. H. Cook G^Prerident 

E. D. Tenney, Vlce-Pre*. E. F. Bishop. Vic'-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, td V P. G. G. Fuller, td V P. 
Frank Crawford, td V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash'r 

Branch Bankas— Lilme and Knpaa. Island of 
Kauai { Waipaha.Walalna, and Pearl Harbor, 
Island of Oahu. 

Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 



the Todd Drydock and Construction Cor- 
poration of Tacoma. , 

MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 

The Mercantile Trust Company, San 
Francisco, will shortly open a new branch 
at Ashby and College avenues, Berkeley, 
this making the third branch of the Mer- 
cantile in that city. The new branch will 
serve the rapidly growing residential dis- 
tricts of Claremont and Elmwood Park. 

EDGAR L. MARSTON 

Announcement was made recently by 
Henry M. Robinson of the election of 
Edgar L. Marston as a director of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

In addition to having been the active 
head of Blair & Co. of New York, w'hich, 
in volume of business done, ranks well with 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., Mr. Mar- 
ston is interested in the City National Bank 
of Dallas and is a director of both the 
Bankers Trust and the Guaranty Trust 
companies of New York. Mr. Marston be- 
came manager of the bond department of 
Blair & Co. in 1890; was made a member 
of the firm in 1893, and since that time his 
rise in the American business world has 
been rapid. 
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Dominion of Canada 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tysox 

r r* HE improvement in the general situa- 
A tion which has resulted from the bet- 
ter markets for agricultural products, al- 
though largely sentimental, is reflected in 
increased current loans for industrial and 
commercial purposes as indicated by the 
bank statements for February. These cred- 
its, which were reported at $1,143,538,489 
at the end of the month, were $5,387,084 
higher than at the end of January, but 
lower by $122,696,892 than a year before 
and $273,982*277 below the high mark of 
inflation in September, 1920. 

Gross assets also showed an increase for 
the month, the total of $2,645,814,035 being 
higher by $19,503,906, although $266,433,297 
below the statement for February, 1921. 
Loans abroad increased by $6,973,114 and 
municipal loans by $6,954,518, while call 
loans abroad were higher by $14,617,372. 
Call loans in Canada showed further cur- 
tailment, being lower by $2,250,824. Both 
Canadian and outside call loans were mate- 
rially reduced as compared with the pre- 
vious year. 

An increase of $12,657,882 in foreign de- 
posits was a feature of the other side of 
the balance sheet. Savings deposits in Can- 
ada showed a further decline of $1,859,400; 
the total of $1,231,349,001 is now $87,793.15 
below the high mark reached in March, 
1921. 

In Western Canada, where the increased 
prices for grain and livestock caused the 
return of a measure of optimism, there is 
general satisfaction, too, with the crop out- 
look from the standpoint of moisture in 
relation to seeding conditions. After a 
general survey the W. Sanford Evans 
Statistical Service reports: 

<f To sum up the crop prospects it would 
appear that the two provinces of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan are entering the present 
crop season as far as moisture conditions 
are concerned, in much better shape than 
has occurred for some years. 

“Particularly is this so when we remem- 
ber that 11.05 inches of rain fell in Indian 



Head during May, June and July, 1921, 
and 8.50 inches at Brandon during May 
and June, and these are the months when 
summer-fallowing is taking place, so that 
an abundance of moisture will be stored 
under this method of cultivation. 

“As far as Alberta is concerned, the 
prospect is not so reassuring, as much of the 
precipitation of last fall, which caused such 
delay to threshing in the two Eastern prov- 
inces, did not extend to Alberta. 

“Under these circumstances evaporation 
would not probably be very excessive, so 
that we perhaps start the 1922 crop season 
in at least two of the provinces with 
ample moisture for germination purposes 
and a surplus to put the crop along in 
good style particularly as during the first 
six weeks of growth the young plants do 
not draw very heavily on the moisture sup- 
ply. The necessary work in the spring in 
cultivating and seeding the crop also fur- 
nishes the required dust mulch which is so 
needed to prevent evaporation. 

“An early spring break-up with the 
ground bare during the month of March, 
constant freezing and thawing with cold 
wind, is inimical to the moisture content of 
the soil. This condition obtained for a 
while this year, but the abundant snowfall 
which has recently occurred has put a stop, 
at any rate for the time being, to these 
conditions.” 

Reports from retail centers in Eastern 
Canada do not indicate the movement of 
goods to consumers which had been hoped 
for. Backward weather has been one fac- 
tor in this situation, but the chief reason is 
obviously the industrial depression and the 
lack of employment. Here, as in the build- 
ing trades, there are still evidences that 
adjustment has not been carried far enough 
to get production costs to a basis where 
normal consumption is warranted. In the 
building trades, for instance, the fact that 
people are building homes for themselves 
when speculative building and industrial or 
commercial construction is practically stag- 
nant is an evidence of this. I,abor costs 
have not been brought down in keeping 
with the reduction of the cost of living, 
and the adjustment of commodity values 
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generally, although there has been consid- 
erable reduction in the labor co^t factor be- 
cause of greater productive efficiency on 
the part of the workers. 

The coal strike directly affects Canada’s 
coal fields in the East and West, while it 
is, of course, also a factor in relation to 
the general industrial situation throughout 
the country. In Nova Scotia the miners 
have swung away from their conservative 
leaders and on the advice of the radicals 
have been striking on the job. This is not 
countenanced by the Minister of Labor, 
himself a labor man of not too conservative 
views, and on behalf of the Dominion gov- 
ernment he has refused to try to bring 
about a settlement until this form of 
sabotage has been discontinued. In West- 
ern Canada the mines have not been operat- 
ing actively. The workers claim, therefore, 
that although they have been making $12.00 
a day they have only been working two 
days a week and have not had more than 
enough to live on. This situation is noth- 
ing short of ludicrous. Western Canada is 
importing coal from the American coal 
fields and finds it cheaper than paying 
$12.00 a day to miners to take out a local 
supply. If the same miners worked for 
half the wages and six days a week they 
would have 50 per cent, more income and 
produce three times the amount of coal at 
a cost which would encourage consumption. 
The mine owners declare that they have 
been entirely in the hands of the union 
leaders, who have increased their demands 
until there has been no profit. They have 
jointly agreed that they would rather leave 
their properties idle than continue to op- 
erate under the conditions they have been 
facing. 

Writing to the Financial Pott from Cal- 
gary, F. W. Crandall, a farming specialist, 
declares that on returning to Alberta after 
a trip through Eastern Canada, he finds 
sentiment much improved with the approach 
of spring. He predicts a much larger 
seeded area than he could have hoped for 
some months ago. The Canadian Pacific 
and the government* are aiding many of 
those who were in a bad way financially 
and the banks are doing everything they 
can to take their customers through. Mr. 
Crandall believes that if the West can get 
one good crop confidence will be fully re- 
stored. 

As was expected, the absorption of the 
Merchants Bank by the Bank of Montreal 
has been confirmed at Ottawa, but not 
without sensational developments, including 
the laying of charges against former Presi- 
dent Sir Montagu Allen and former Gen- 



eral Manager Macarow of the Merchants, 
under the Bank Act, for sending in im- 
proper returns to the government; the 
charge in the case of Sir Montagu is one 
of negligence, but in the case of Mr. 
Macarow it is alleged that the false re- 
turns were signed deliberately. The finan- 
cial community generally recognizes that the 
affairs of the Merchants must have been 
very loosely handled to bring about such a 
situation and there is a growing demand 
that the situation be cleared up in the in- 
terests of the banks and banking, with 
amendments to the Bank Act to repair any 
weaknesses which may be discovered. 



MANITOBA’S BANK SCHEME 



The defeat of the Norris government in 
Manitoba promises to have some effect upon 
the government banking schemes of that 
province, particularly should the farmer 
group in politics assume control of provin- 
cial affairs. The sound farmers with good 
credit, who never had difficulty in arrang- 
ing loans, are beginning to appreciate that 
the position of the government’s credit 
schemes is such that the financial standing 
of the whole province is becoming involved 
seriously. 

In the last two years approximately 
$50,000 has been appropriated from the 
general funds of the province to meet the 
expenses of the rural credits. “To all fair- 
minded people this fully justifies the stand 
taken by the banks, that the rate was too 
low and money was being lent at less than 
market price,” to quote the president of 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association’s recent 
statement. The result is that there is an 
increasing disposition throughout the prov- 
ince to question the soundness of the farm- 
ers and other taxpayers being taxed to pro- 
vide money for a comparatively few mem- 
bers of the community at less than cost. 
Winnipeg financiers express the belief that 
an incoming administration, rather than 
ride expensive hobbies of the fallen minis- 
try, will quickly determine that the con- 
solidated revenues of the province have in 
the last five years borne more than their 
proper share of the financial burden for 
the furtherance of provincial banking and 
rural credit extensions. 

It is forecast that the rural credit and 
provincial bank machinery of Manitoba will 
ultimately be scrapped as government- 
sponsored measures — as economically un- 
sound and too expensive for public upkeep. 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 




If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 

For further particulars write 

Foreign Department 

Standard Bank of Canada 

TORONTO 

Capital Paid Up ----- $4,000,000.00 

Reserve - -- -- -- - 5,000,000.00 



BANQUE NATIONALE INCREASES 
STOCK 

Announcement is made by the Banque 
Nationale of a reduction in the dividend 
from 12 to 6 per cent., and a decision to 
increase the capital stock from $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000. The capital stock of the 
bank was $1,200,000 in 1901 and an increase 
of $300,000 was made at the end of that 
year. In 1906 a similar increase was made 
and in 1908 another, there being a premium 
charge of 20 per cent, in the latter two 
•cases. The directorate of the bank was re- 
cently strengthened by the addition of sev- 
eral well known financial and industrial 



propriation for dividends, pensions, taxes, 
etc., $100,000 was written off bank premises. 
Following are comparative figures: 

1921 1920 1919 

Bal. forward $139,265 $85,249 $85,114 

Profits 850,672 888,019 847,105 

Pram, on stock... 890 499,110 600,000 



$990,827 $1,472,378 $1,432,219 

Dividends 699,954 698,569 469,184 

Pension 23,408 20,434 40,318 

Taxes 49,984 66,000 37,468 

Premises 100,000 100,000 

Reserve 890 649,110 700,000 

Balance 216,690 139,266 85,249 



$990,827 $1,472,378 $1,432,219 

The bank’s earning record for the past 
eight years is summarized as follows: ' 



men. 



FEWER NEW BRANCHES 

The keen contest for new branches by 
the Canadian banks has for some time been 
■on the wane. Returns for February show 
that only four new branches were opened, 
while for the same period ten branches 
were closed. Three of the new branches 
are situated in Ontario and one in Alberta. 
Banque d’Hochelaga closed four branches \ 
Commerce and Union two each, and th* 
Hamilton and Montreal one each. 



% earn. •% on 
Earn. Div. on cap. Invest. 



1921 $850,672 12 17.0 8.6 

1920 888,019 12 19.3 9.0 

1919 847,105 12 21.1 10.2 

1918 571,226 12 19.0 8.7 

tl917 698,522 12 19.9 9.2 

1916 442,526 12 14.7 6.8 

1915 424,274 12 14.4 6.2 

1914 486,265 12 16.6 7.9 



♦Per cent, earned on the balance brought for- 
ward, rest and capital represent the share- 
holders’ funds. 

tFor fifteen months. 



CANADIAN FINANCIER STILL 
ACTIVE AT 91 



BANK OF HAMILTON 

The annual report of the Bank of Hamil- 
ton shows an anticipated decline in profits 
as a reflection of the conditions which have 
recently prevailed in the business world. 
The total of $850,672 compared with 
$888,019 for the previous year, but was 
still higher than the $8-17,105 for 1919, the 
previous high record. In addition to ap- 



One of Canada’s grand old men, who has 
not only figured prominently in the devel- 
opment of the Dominion but has lived to 
see many of his dreams come true, is 
Richard Bladworth Angus of Montreal, one 
of the first promoters and organizers of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

On May 28 Mr. Angus will attain the 
age of 91 years — a life span of hard work 
and continued fight for progress and sound 
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development. Today R. B. Angus is hale 
and hearty and looks almost as young and 
as active as he was ten or more years ago. 

Mr. Angus was born in Bathgate, Lin- 
lithgowshire, Scotland, in 1831, being one 
of four brothers. He received his early 
education at Bathgate, where he attended 
the academy, but early in life left his home 
hearth and entered the banking service of 
the Manchester and Liverpool Bank. 

In 1857 Mr. Angus came to Canada and 
located at Montreal, his first position being 
one with an annual salary of $600, and his 
first chief the Hon. Peter McGill, in the 
service of the Bank of Montreal. 

As a banker Mr. Angus was highly suc- 
cessful and within three years had risen to 
the position of chief accountant. In 1862 
he assumed charge of the bank’s Chicago 
agency. Shortly afterward he was ap- 
pointed associate manager of the New York 
agency of the bank. In 1864 he was brought 
back to Montreal as Montreal manager and 
held that position during the next five years. 
He then became general manager of the 
bank, succeeding the late E. H. King. His 
tenure was long and constructive and 
greatly aided in upbuilding the great 
strength of his institution. 

In 1879, however, Mr. Angus was called 
from the banking to the railroad sphere. 
Several prominent Montrealers had bought 
out the Dutch interest in the then St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway and Mr. 
Angus was asked to become their repre- 
sentative in the company, assuming man- 
agement of the road. His great success 
during the two short years of his residence 
in American Northwest is a matter of his- 
tory. His was an era of development and 
expansion. 

May 12, 1879, saw Mr. Angus appointed 
a director of the Bank of Montreal, a posi- 
tion he has held up to the present time, 
while thirty-one years later he was destined 
to become its president for a memorable 
tenure of office. 

The part he played in the development 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway has been 
alluded to in historical works as one of the 
most constructive individual efforts apart 
from Van Horne. He early saw the tre- 
mendous growth which was ahead and 
worked for the development of a railroad 
along the broad national lines which the 
Canadian Pacific now typifies. Mr. Angus 
was one of the early organizers of the 
Canadian Pacific and has remained a direc- 
tor of the corporate company which it 
became, ever since. 

Mr. Angus possessed a wonderful fore- 
sight which told him that the future of the 



continent rested in the Northwest, and he 
did his best to bring about its logical and 
sane development, fostering schemes for the 
progression of the railroad and the develop- 
ment of what is today one of the finest 
wheat-growing areas in the world. The vast 
work of claiming a wilderness to the needs 
of civilization was shared in by this grand 
old man of Canada. Mr. Angus, through 
his experience with the expansion of the 
great transcontinental railway was also in- 
valuable in the expansion of the wonderful 
branch bank system of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, being able to advise as to the logical 
points at which branches should be opened 
and to post the management as to the neces- 
sary methods of establishing the bank in 
this new territory. 

Mr. Angus was elected to the presidency 
of the Bank of Montreal on July 22, 1910, 
succeeding the late Sir George Drummond. 
Despite his age, he took up these heavy 
duties with great zest, for it must be re- 
membered that he was then 80 years of age. 
He held this difficult position of head of 
Canada’s largest banking institution until 
November 3, 1913, being succeeded by Sir 
Vincent Meredith, who still retains this 
position. 

Mr. Angus always had the time to spare 
to encourage new enterprise, and during his 
lifetime became connected with a large 
number of companies. Among some of his 
most outstanding connections in this respect 
might be mentioned the Canada Northwest 
Land Company, of which he was a director; 
the Dominion Coal Company, director; 
Dominion Bridge Company, director; Lon- 
don & Lancashire Life Assurance Company, 
as well as a number of other organizations 
whose names are household words in Canada 
and the rest of the world. 



BUSINESS OUTLOOK OPTIMISTIC 



A more optimistic feeling is apparent in 
the reports from all parts of Canada on 
business conditions, says the current letter 
of the Royal Bank of Canada. In the 
eastern provinces, particularly, is this the 
case. Here, in spite of the fact that in- 
activity in some lines still persists, the gen- 
eral outlook is improving, and it gives 
promise of betterment as the spring ad- 
vances. A fairly large number of manu- 
facturers are experiencing a slight revival 
in business, the impetus of which is extend- 
ing, in some measure, to the wholesale and 
to the retail trade. In the West the move- 
ment is not so pronounced, but here, too, 
there is some ground for encouragement, so 
that taking it by and large it would seem 
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that a return to somewhat more normal con- 
ditions in trade is looked for throughout 
Canada. But the present period is one of 
transition. 

As the situation in the West is so much 
affected by the harvest, the final figures of 
the various crops, that now are available, 
will throw some light on conditions at the 
present time. 

The total yield of the 1921 wheat crop is 
finally estimated at 300,858,100 bushels for 
the entire Dominion, from a sown area of 
over 23,000,000 acres. This is an increase 
in yield of 14 per cent, over the previous 
year. The total value of the crop, however, 
is estimated at about 243 million dollars, 
which is 43 per cent, lower than the esti- 
mated value of the 1920 crop. This state- 
ment emphasizes the drastic decline in the 
price of wheat that occurred during the 
autumn months of 1921. Indeed, it will be 
remembered that there was an almost con- 
tinual decline in the price from the autumn 
of 1920 up to the beginning of 1922. And 
what were the results to the farmer? In 
1920 when prices were falling it was the 
general policy of the farming community to 
hold the crop in the hope of obtaining 
higher prices. But instead of that hope 



being realized, only lower prices were re- 
ported with each succeeding month. The 
result was that a large part of the 1920 
crop was sold at the lowest figure of the 
year. 

Then when the 1921 crop came to be 
marketed, the farmers, in view of the ex- 
perience of the previous year, sold the great 
bulk of their wheat at the low prices that 
were prevailing last autumn. The present 
year of 1922 has witnessed a marked im- 
provement in the price of wheat, but for 
the most part the farmers have not benefited 
by it to the extent that might have been 
expected because a considerable proportion 
of the crop was sold before the prices 
improved. 

Nevertheless, the recent improvement in 
prices of certain agricultural products has 
had the effect, in some sections, of inducing 
slight business activity. This appears to 
have been the case more particularly in out- 
lying districts where the wheat had not all 
been sold, and firmer markets called out the 
surplus, enabling the farmer to liquidate 
his obligations. A similar situation existed 
also, to some extent at least, with respect 
to livestock. 

The final figures of the oat crop show the 
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Help a World War 
Veteran Get a Job! 

There are 700,000 veterans of the World 
War who are now unemployed ! They 
want jobs! These men “Carried on” to 
to bring victory and peace to you. Help 
them to “carry on” for themselves. 

Whether you believe in the bonus or not 
you certainly will want to help a man 
to a job who did so much to help you. 

If you have a job for a veteran or know of any- 
one who has — fill out the questionnaire below. 

Have you a position for a World War Veteran? 

What is the nature of employment ? 

Where located ? 

Remuneration 

(if you do not employ direct, you may know someone who does 
and has a position open. If so, use spaces below.) 
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yield to be 426,232,900 bushels as compared 
with 530,709,700 bushels in 1920. Barley 
and flax also registered a considerable drop 
from the 1920 crops. The final estimate of 
the production of potatoes indicates a fall- 
ing off from 133,831,400 bushels in 1920 to 
107,24 6,000 bushels in 1921. In addition to 
the reduction in yield, the average price per 
bushel was 20 cents .lower during 1921, de- 
creasing the total value of the crop by over 
forty-seven million dollars. 

Taking the country as a whole, there 
seems to be justification for optimism in 
certain branches of industry. Plants are, 
of course, operating at less than full capac- 
ity in most centres. Some concerns, how- 
ever, which had considerably reduced staffs 
are bringing the office and plant forces 
nearly to normal. Orders were extremely 
few during February, but a much better 
showing was made in March. Stocks in 
many lines are almost depleted, and this 
fact augurs well for renewed activity in the 
near future. 

Reports on the paper trade throughout 
the Dominion show some signs of improve- 
ment. It would appear, from the statements 
of jobbers and manufacturers, that the 
future outlook as to prices is favorable. 
Orders for book papers, fine papers and 
Kraft already show improvement; but very 
little activity is observable in the pulp 
market. 

Concerning the lumber industry, very little 
favorable comment can be made at the pres- 
ent time. On the Pacific Coast, the Japanese 
demand has not increased, as was expected. 
To some extent this is due to the fact that 
the Japanese Government, in the endeavor 
to keep down importing, has placed restric- 
tions on letters of credit issued by the 
Japanese banks. Owing to the lack of de- 
mand in the British market, quietness pre- 
vails, for the most part, in the East also. 
The American market, however, still offers 
some outlet for lumber both in western and 
eastern Canada. 

The salmon industry on the Pacific Coast 
is promising. The market for halibut, how- 
ever, is still depressed on account of the 
considerable surplus that is on hand. In 
the Maritime Provinces, the dried fish in- 
dustry is returning to normal; orders are 
coming in more rapidly, and the outlook 
generally is favorable. 

During the months of February and 
March comparatively few building permits 
were issued. The inactivity is due, no 
doubt, to the high cost of materials and 
labor, and to the present lack of purchas- 
ing power. .The housing shortage is serious 
in many cities, and an increase in residen- 



tial construction is expected. Most of the 
larger cities have fairly important pro- 
grams for the erection of office and educa- 
tional buildings. This year leads in the 
number of contemplated projects for the 
spring months. As wages and cost of ma- 
terials settle it seems certain that there 
will be more inclination to build. 

A survey of the recent trade figures of 
various countries discloses the fact that a 
decline in trade was not confined to Canada 
only. In the year that has passed, all the 
important commercial countries have had 
the same experience. The process of defla- 
tion has had the effect of decreasing trade 
figures by a very large percentage, in some 
instances, when the quotations are expressed 
in terms of money value. 

The importance of the factor of falling 
prices must not be lost sight of in connec- 
tion with trade statistics. Since our Cana- 
dian trade figures are reported in terms of 
dollars rather than in terms of physical vol- 
ume, it is necessary, for accuracy, to take 
into account the price level. Let us con- 
sider, for example, the trade of Canada for 
the two years ending January, 1921, and 
January, 1922, respectively. The total for- 
eign trade during the first of those periods 
was valued at $2,568,815,296, and that of 
the second period at $1,560,560,620. This 
is a falling off of $1,008^54,676, or 39 per 
cent. A part of this decline, we must re- 
member, was due to receding prices. It is 
difficult, or impossible, to estimate accu- 
rately what percentage of the decrease was 
due to that factor, but a clue at least lies 
in the fall of the index number of prices 
during those two periods. Taking the mid- 
point of the two years, namely, July, 1920, 
and July, 1921, we have a drop in the index 
number (Department of Labor Index) 
from 346 to 238, which is a decrease of ap- 
proximately 31 per cent. It is not argued, 
of course, that there should be an abso- 
lutely accurate ratio between the trade fig- 
ures and the mid-point index number, but 
the comparison at least is suggestive. 

In our last issue, brief reference was 
made to the effect of the United States 
Emergency Tariff on Canadian trade. It 
was suggested that the immediate effect 
would be to divert an increasing amount of 
Canadian goods to Europe and elsewhere, 
especially, perhaps, to the United King- 
dom. This is borne out by recent figures. 
In the twelve months ending January, 1922, 
Canadian exports to the United States fell 
off to the extent of 43 per cent, in com- 
parison with the previous twelve months, 
but exports to the United Kingdom dropped 
less than 10 per cent. The difference Is 
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significant, and is, of course, still more 
marked if we consider only the months 
since the enforcement of the Emergency 
Tariff. It is evident that artificial barriers 
such as the Fordney Tariff have the effect 
in the long run not of lessening our ex- 
ports, but merely of diverting their flow to 
other markets. These markets are being 
found, and negotiations already are under 
way for furthering the tariff preference 
between the various units of the British 
Empire. Those Canadian products which 
are in demand in the United States will 
continue to be sold there, while it is prob- 
ably to our advantage that we are obliged 
to find markets elsewhere for our goods that 
in the past merely have competed with 
similar American products. 

The close of the year 1921 witnessed a 
further increase over the previous year in 
the funded debt of the Dominion of Canada. 
On December 31 our Government’s net out- 
standing obligations amounted to $2,366,- 
861,252. In the month of January of the 
present year there was an increase of about 
sixteen millions, but a reduction of $700,000 
was made in February. The rapidity of the 
increase during the last six years has been 
marked. In 1916 the debt stood at a little 
over 615 million dollars. By 1918 it had 
passed the billion mark, and by 1920 it ex- 



ceeded two and a quarter billions of dollars. 

It is interesting to compare the national 
debts of a few of the leading commercial 
countries, as they stood in 1914, and as 
they stood at the most recent date for 
which figures are available. The figures 
below are quoted in millions of dollars, 
conversions being made at the pre-war par 
of exchange. 

1914 1921 



Great Britain S.165 37,520 

United States 1.190 28,977 

Canada 483 2,366 

France 6,291 48,205 

Germany 1,126 71,007 

Belgium 722 4,706 

Italy 2,621 18,928 (1920) 

Japan 1.292 1.397 (1920) 

Argentina 645 968 

Brazil 1.025 1,580 



BUSINESS AND INCOME TAXES 
Answering questions by Mr. Martell in 
the House of Commons, Hon. W. S. Field- 
ing, Minister of Finance, gave the follow- 
ing information regarding business profits 
and income taxes for 1920-1921: 

Revenue obtained from Business 

Profits War Tax Act 140,841,401.25 

Income War Tax Act 46,381,806.64 



Total revenue collected $87,223,207.89 



Salaries, including salaries paid at 
head office, Department of Fi- 
nance Ottawa 1,272,183.58 

Expenses. including head office 

expenses 437,400.62 



Total expenses $1,700,584.20 
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What is a Clerk Worth?* 

By One of Them 



D O they pay pretty good salaries 
in savings banks ?” asked a de- 
positor who came up to my new 
account window. 

“As a rule they do,” I replied, “but 
why do you ask?” 

“Well, I noticed on my visits to sev- 
eral savings banks in which I have the 
fortune to deposit that the clerks looked 
like college men, that they dressed well 
and talked well.” 

And right there the thought occurred 
to me, are the men who grind through 
the daily routine paid good salaries or 
not? It might be well to first consider 
the value of a clerk and what he goes 
through to qualify. 

When a young fellow is first employed 
by the executive officer, he is sounded 
out thoroughly as to his home, his 
parents and his habits. Usually the 
bank looks into his private life. Having 
thus started the process of determining 
his reliability, they take him on at a 
very small salary, sometimes barely 
enough to supply him with pocket 
money after he has turned over his mite 
to his parents. 

The young fellow naturally seeks a 
larger compensation. If he has the right 
stuff in him, he is promoted and with 
his promotion comes his increase in 
salary. How much? This can only be 
determined by the officer who has direct 
supervision of employees. He is con- 
sidered a small man yet, and there 
would be no necessity of placing his case 
before the committee or board of trus- 
tees. We will say that he gets a sub- 
stantial increase. Our newcomer is now 
a bookkeeper or general clerk, receiving 
about $1,000 per annum. I have heard 
from many sources that $1,000 today 
has about as much buying power as $500 
did ten years ago. 

Now bear in mind the question put to 
me by the depositor, and remember why 
she inquired. Our $1,000 man, in order 
to hold his job down the way he should, 
has to dress well, live in a respectable 
community and keep equally respectable 



company, for is not that in keeping with 
his job? 

This same man may be supporting 
elderly parents or possibly an invalid 
sister or brother, and it will take the 
best of his income to do it. What has 
he left to properly clothe himself? Not 
to speak of a little recreation, and we 
all love the theatre and movies. Good, 
clean recreation helps a fellow over the 
daily problems, and puts new life into 
one that may have a dark spot on his 
horizon. Here the big question arises 
— what is he worth and does he get 
what he actually earns ? This again 
can only be solved by the officers. It 
would be well to point out a fact that 
probably has escaped the observation 
of many bank officials. 

Has this man been given an oppor- 
tunity to prove his actual worth to the 
bank? Has he been permitted to help 
out here and there, the tellers, the as- 
sistants, even the officers and junior 
officers? Have they given him a fair 
chance to make his talents known? I 
sometimes wonder if it would not be a 
good custom to encourage more initia- 
tive. 

Recently the idea of group insurance 
was brought to the attention of the 
banks for the purpose of giving to 
employees an opportunity to add to 
their own protection as well as that of 
loved ones at home. It may be assumed 
that the employer is endeavoring to help 
the “boys” and provide added protection 
for them later on in life, but might not 
this insurance plan also create in the 
minds of employees the thought that 
perhaps officials were doing this in e 
to prevent the necessity of giving a 
larger increase as the years go on? 

If you were to canvass the different 
institutions in an effort to determine 
how many men really want the insur- 
ance and how many would prefer a 
steady increase, the majority, beyond a 



•Reprinted from the Savings Bank Journal, 
New York. 
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doubt, would take the salary end of it, 
and why? 

These men are carefully chosen by 
the officers ; they are the highest type 
of clerk to be found; they are the loyal, 
steady type who live a clean, wholesome 
life: they usually pay as they go and 
they buy only what they actually need. 
Therefore, give them enough to do the 
things that w ? ill content their minds, let 
them have enough to take care of their 
own wants, including insurance, and 
possibly a Liberty bond or two. En- 
courage them to save some of it, for 
you can’t sell your bank to the deposi- 
tors if vour men don't believe in it 
themselves. 

Sell your institution to them. Make 
them learn every word of your by-laws. 
Teach them the gospel of thrift, so that 
they in turn may teach it to the de- 
positors. They are nearer to the de- 
positors than any of the officers or trus- 
tees. They are the middlemen, so to 
speak. Keep them well-dressed, so that 
they can approach the different windows 
without a flinch, without the least sign 
of embarrassment to themselves or to 
the depositor. 

Another feature of the question of 
salaries in savings banks, and this to 
my mind is one of the utmost import- 
ance is this — if you pay a man what he 
is worth, and a good bank man today is 
certainly worth a good salary, (not 
merely a living wage) you are giving 
him an opportunity to invest a portion 
of his income. 

The officers could go a long wav to- 
ward making successful men of their 
employees, advising them how to invest 
their own earnings. They have the 
millions of dollars of the depositors’ 
earnings and savings to invest. Why 
not do likewise for their own “boys”? 
It will not only make better citizens of 
them, but it will flt them for future 
official positions. They are all living in 



the hope of becoming bank presidents, 
and why not? What better material 
could you find than a man who has 
grown with his institution? He knows 
his depositors, if he is the right sort, 
he cultivates them and gets to know 
them, many by name. 

Often a teller will be talking to a 
depositor and incidentally learn that the 
depositor needs a loan, or has friends 
who are in the market for one. Some- 
times, a crank may approach a teller’s 
window and pass a few slurring remarks 
concerning banks, owing to a delay, 
perhaps. If you have a live wire on 
that window, he will take pretty good 
care of the crank. He will send him 
away with a smile. But do you think 
a teller who feels that he is underpaid 
will take the trouble to do this? 

On the other hand, a man who re- 
ceives a better salary, would feel that 
he, being a big part of the bank and 
having a responsible job on his hands, 
could save the institution from possible 
embarrassment by politely but effective- 
ly turning the grouch into a supporter. 
Your property clerk, bookkeeper or 
teller would and should feel that his 
salary demanded more than just every- 
day courtesy to depositors. He would 
and should extend himself beyond that. 

He would, and I have no doubt some 
of them do, consult with other officers 
on many occasions, giving to them the 
opinions of different depositors, which 
would in no small way correct many 
faults that seem trivial to the everyday 
business man or woman, but faults 
which might be keeping new depositors 
from coming to the bank. A well-paid 
savings bank clerk to my mind is about 
as good an investment as the bank can 
make. It promotes a belief that the 
bank itself is of the highest standard, 
and helps employees ultimately to create 
the spirit of intelligent saving on the 
part of every depositor. 
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With the Bankers Associations 



That the 1922 convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, called to meet in 
New York in the first week in October, will 
be the most important forum for the dis- 
cussion of America’s vital financial and 
economic problems ever held in the United 
States, is the opinion of bankers high in 
the councils of the association. 

“In order to give the subjects which will 
come before the convention proper atten- 
tion and thorough discussion,” said Thomas 
B. McAdams, president of the association, 
in a statement recently announcing general 
character of the meeting, “every effort will 
be made to concentrate the attention of 
delegates upon the business sessions of the 
convention and upon the work of the sev- 
eral divisions and sections. Programs will 
be arranged with the idea of making every 
meeting a real forum for the discussion of 
live problems. Delegates will be encour- 
aged to take part, and it is expected that 
they will bring to the front every knotty 
question over which the business men of 
the country are puzzling their heads. 

“The New York bankers who will act as 
hosts to the convention are already busy 
with preparations for receiving delegates 
and providing for their comfort and enter- 
tainment. The committee in charge of ar- 
rangements has received instruction not to 
allow its plans for entertainment to inter- 
fere in any way with the serious business of 
the convention. 

“Committees of the association are now 
at work on the program and other features, 
and announcement of the results of their 
decisions will be made as soon as possible. 
It seems certain now that both in the mat- 
ter of attendance and importance of pro- 
gram, the New York convention will break 
all records.” 

RESERVE CITY BANKERS 

The annual convention of the Reserve 
City Bankers Association, which is to be 
held this year at Kansas City on May 22 
and 23, is announced by the board of direc- 
tors of that organization. The occasion 
should prove one of unusual importance 
and interest, as is indicated by the follow- 
ing features of the program: 

“The Federal Reserve Act,” Hon. Carter 
Glass, United State Senator from Virginia. 

“Closer Cooperation Between the Bank- 
ers and Congress,” T. B. McAdams, presi- 
dent American Bankers Association. 

“Present Financial Conditions in Europe,” 
F. W. Gehle, Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank, New York. 



“The Value of Edge Banks in Promoting 
Foreign Trade,” Harold J. Dreher, vice- 
president Federal International Banking 
Company, New Orleans. 

“Banking Relations Between United 
States and Canada,” A. W. Tower, Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal. 

“The Live Stock Industry and Its Fi- 
nancing,” Walter W. Head, president 
Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Nebr. 

“The History and Utility of Cotton,” B. 

A. McKinney, vice-president American Ex- 
change National Bank, Dallas, Texas. 

WISCONSIN BANKERS CRUISE 

The tentative sailing schedule for the 
steamer “South American,” on which the 
Wisconsin bankers will spend their week’s 
convention cruise, is as follows: 

Lv. Milwaukee, Saturday, June 17, 9 p. m. 

Ar. Detroit, Monday, 12:30 p. m. 

Lv. Detroit, Monday, 6 p. m. 

Ar. Buffalo, Tuesday, 10 a. m. 

Lv. Buffalo, Tuesday, 8 p. m. 

Ar. Cleveland, Wednesday, 8 a. m. 

Lv. Cleveland, Wednesday, 12 m. 

Ar. The Soo, Thursday, 5 p. m. 

Lv. The Soo, Thursday, 9 p. m. 

Ar. Sturgeon Bay, Friday, 3 p. m. 

Lv. Sturgeon Bay, Friday, 9 p. m. 

Ar. Milwaukee, Saturday, 8 p. m. 

The banks in the various cities of call 
are arranging entertainment for their 
visitors by way of sight-seeing trips, etc. 
The members of the Detroit Clearing House 
Association plan a motor trip to points of 
interest, including Grosse Point, the fash- 
ionable residential district of Detroit. 

The ten-hour stop in Buffalo will give 
opportunity not only to see the city, but to 
take the trolley trip to Niagara Falls and 
down the Royal Gorge. 

At Sault St. Marie ample time will be 
given to inspect the new government locks, 
and if desired, to shoot the rapids of the 
river between the American and Canadian 
locks. 

From Sault St. Marie the steamer will 
come down the lake to Sturgeon Bay, where 
the Chamber of Commerce and banks of 
that city have offered to furnish automo- 
biles so that the passengers may be driven 
through the virgin forests of the picturesque 
peninsula and see the cherry orchards just 
a few weeks before picking time. 

The start of the cruise will be preceded 
by a day’s business session in Milwaukee. 

97 lv 
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TO DISCUSS POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

Matters of importance will absorb the 
attention of the bankers of California at 
their annual convention to be held at Del 
Monte, May 94 to 97. President W. S. 
Clayton and his associate officers and lead- 
ers of the association, with a full realiza- 
tion of the economic and political impor- 
tance of many problems now confronting 
the people of the United States, particu- 
larly the people of California, are arrang- 
ing a program that will consider some of 
the most important of these problems. 

It is probable that agriculture and the 
agriculturist will be considered both from a 
political and an economic viewpoint. 

Branch banking will form another sub- 
ject for debate, the lists being open to all 
who have ideas on the subject, and there 
will undoubtedly be formal addresses on 
both sides with subsequent open discussion. 

The water-power act, which will come be- 
fore the people on referendum in Novem- 
ber, will be given its place because of its 
very vital nature and the strong views held 
on the subject 

Under the general subject of education, 
the work of the association and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking along the lines of 
developing greater knowledge among bank 
clerks will be gone into thoroughly, and 
opinions sought as to the best methods of 
advancing education with employees of 
banks and the public as well. 

HEADQUARTERS CHOSEN FOR AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN 
BANKERS 

The Hotel Commodore has been selected 
as headquarters for the American Bankers 
Association convention. Harvey D. Gibson, 
chairman of the association’s hotel commit- 
tee, announced the selection after a confer- 
ence with the Hotel Association of the City 
of New York, whose membership includes 
ninety-two hotels in Manhattan. 

It is expected that more than 7,500 out- 
of-town delegates will attend and inasmuch 
as the hotels are crowded at all times of 
the year the committee has decided on a 
plan which will facilitate the equal distri- 
bution of quarters and prevent failure on 
the part of any guest to get accommoda- 
tions immediately on arrival. 

A sufficient number of rooms to care for 
all has already been set aside, each of the 
ninety-two hotels belonging to the associa- 
tion having made an allotment. Delegates 
may apply direct to the hotel they prefer 
and rooms will be assigned them from the 



allotment. Reservations will be granted 
those first to apply. When an allotment is 
filled, succeeding applicants will be referred 
to other hotels where accommodations 
within the allotment are still available. 

Commenting on the care his committee is 
taking for the reception of the guests, Mr. 
Gibson said nothing would be spared toward 
providing for their comfort and entertain- 
ment. “We are going to see that each dele- 
gate is cared for as he would be at home,” 
said Mr. Gibson, “and it is for that reason 
that we are making these early prepara- 
tions.” 

The hotel committee is mailing circulars 
to all members of the association, giving 
the names and location of the hotels with 
which allotment arrangements have been 
made and giving also maximum and mini- 
mum rates. The hotels have voluntarily 
quoted lowest rates and if further reduction 
is possible prior to the convention, it will 
be made. 

OHIO BANKERS ASSOCIATION WORK 
IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 

Arrangements have been completed with 
the Extension Service Bureau, Agricultural 
Department, Ohio State University, by 
which the best stock-judging team among 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of the state will 
be sent to Atlanta, Ga., as guests of the 
Ohio Bankers Association. 

For several years past the bankers in 
rural communities have evinced much in- 
terest in club work among the boys and 
girls of the state and have rendered them 
considerable financial assistance. In order 
to stimulate interest in the study of live 
stock, every county having clubs will be 
asked to hold stock- judging contests dur- 
ing the coming summer, entries being made 
on the basis of a .team of three from each 
club. The winning team from each county 
will be sent to the state fair to compete for 
the title of best stock-judging team in the 
state. 

Furthermore, the Agricultural Committee 
of the Ohio Bankers Association has offered 
to pay the expenses of the winning team to 
the National Stock-judging contest to be 
held at Atlanta, Ga., next October. 



PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association will be 
held at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, on May 94, 95 and 96. The Hon. 
Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
will be the association’s guest of honor. 
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The Unity of the World 

The world is one unit. It is not even two hemispheres. 

It is one round, unbroken sphere. 

— Lloyd George, at Genoa. 

I N their attempts to demonstrate the physical sphericity of our 
globe, the ancient astronomers and geographers encountered 
much hostility, principally of an ecclesiastical character. It was 
feared that once the heliocentric nature of the universe was allowed 
to supplant the geocentric theory, the earth as the especial object of 
the Creator’s concern would lose much of its importance with a con- 
sequent diminution in the authority and power of those who re- 
garded themselves as the duly appointed custodians of omnipotent 
rulership. The event has shown this fear to have been ungrounded. 

Likewise those who are now engaged in seeking to establish the 
unity of the world in a spiritual sense are finding their efforts 
hindered by an opposition no less determined though proceeding 
from a different source. Religious authorities generally are rather 
favorably disposed toward this new conception of human relations, 
but it evokes the antagonism of the high-priests of politics who see 
in the successful application of this principle a lessening of their 
individual importance. They may be as mistaken as were the re- 
ligious authorities, who flouted the discoveries of Copernicus and 
Galileo. 

In laying down this doctrine of world unity the British Prime 
Minister must realize that he is not stating a generally recognized 
truth or a principle that has heretofore had much consideration in 
shaping international relations. Self-interest, in a rather narrow 
sense, without much regard for the rights of others, has generally 
been the guiding principle when statesmen come to shape the rela- 
tions of their respective nations to the outside world. To announce 
something directly antagonistic to this plan, as Lloyd George has 
done, constitutes a departure no less startling in the political world 
than were the announcements made by the discoverers of the spheric- 
ity of the earth to the ecclesiastical and scientific circles of the times. 
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Especially will this be true should any nation or group of nations 
act in a way to indicate that they consider this principle as something 
they must live up to, instead of the mere expression of an ideal 
aspiration, in which shadowy realm it at present belongs. Even 
granting the impeccability of this lofty ideal, its realization in prac- 
tice is beset with many difficulties. Mankind, in their closest indi- 
vidual relations, are not easily persuaded that no benefits accrue 
from taking advantage of one another. As these dealings widen 
from individual contact to the remoter relations of international 
politics and trade, this feeling that we are to look to our interests, 
irrespective of the rights of others, amounts almost to positive con- 
viction. This view is often proudly proclaimed as evidence of the 
highest degree of patriotism. And even though it be disclaimed, 
and the opposite principle lauded, the doctrine of national selfishness 
yet largely rules the world. 

There is scriptural warrant for having due regard for one’s own 
household, but no implication that this may not be done without 
infringing on the rights of others. 

We have had a costly lesson of how far-reaching are the injuries 
of war, even to nations not directly engaged in it; but we yet lack 
convincing evidence that the practical application of this lesson has 
been made. The world may be one unit, but Europe looks more; 
like a number of whirling atoms vainly seeking a common centre. 
And the United States, adhering closely to its own hemisphere, pro- 
tests at being considered a component part of Lloyd George’s globe 
or revolving in the same orbit. Temporarily caught up by tremen- 
dous forces beyond its control, and against which it vainly struggled 
for a time, it once more seeks its former solitariness and chooses to 
regard itself rather as a part of two hemispheres than a constituent 
of that “round, unbroken sphere” whose existence is visualized by the 
prophetic soul of Lloyd George. 



Treasury Facing Heavy Deficit 

O N April 13 the Secretary of the Treasury submitted a state- 
ment to the chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
indicating that the public revenues for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, would show a deficit of $359,000,000, against an 
estimated deficit of $167,571,977 when the annual budget was sub- 
mitted. Furthermore, if there is taken into account $125,000,000 of 
accumulated interest on war savings certificates, the indicated deficit 
will be raised to $484,000,000. Then there are such matters as the 
ship subsidy and the proposed soldiers’ bonus, with some possibilities 
of further miscellaneous expenditures, which will surely increase 
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the aggregate deficit far above the figures which the Secretary of the 
Treasury presents. 

There are rumors at Washington that Secretary Mellon has 
made himself unpopular with Congress because of his frequent blunt 
reminders that if additional expenditures are authorized, additional 
taxes must be imposed. Congress seems to be laboring under the 
delusion that prosperity may be brought about by an increase of 
appropriations, apparently imagining that the money for meeting 
the bills will be forthcoming in some miraculous manner. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has a prosaic way of shattering these 
obsessions. It is not a part of his duties to advise Congress as to its 
general policies of making certain classes rich by grants out of the 
public treasury, but it is clearly his duty to show whether or not 
existing revenues are sufficient to support the munificent spirit 
which Congress displays. And this is a duty From which Mr. 
Mellon does not shrink. Indeed, between the cold, hard lines of 
his facts and figures one may discern a sort of sardonic satisfaction 
in telling Congress that liberal expenditures mean heavy taxation. 



Wall Street’s Outburst of Optimism 

R ECENTLY the New York stock market has shown remark- 
able activity, the total share transactions reaching very high 
levels, with prices showing marked advances. 

Wall Street psychology has never been clearly defined. If one 
only knew the underlying springs of the Street’s action, much 
painful anxiety and loss might be avoided. Apparently, the influ- 
ences which affect ordinary trade and enterprise do not similarly 
act upon the stock market; rather the reverse. It is reported that 
Foch, the great military commander, at one time sent a dispatch 
something to this effect: “My left wing is defeated, my centre is 
crushed, my right wing is retreating; the situation is excellent; I 
shall attack.” Wall Street appears to evince a similar spirit of 
optimism under dispiriting circumstances. 

We have lately witnessed a great burst of speculation, and a 
rapid rise in prices. Concurrently with this manifestation there 
have been the following depressing factors in evidence: The coal 
strike, almost unprecedented commercial failures, prospective heavy 
Treasury deficit, a gloomy political outlook in Europe. There have 
been some compensating factors: Great building activity, the 
gradual revival in the steel trade. But the depressing factors seem 
of the greatest weight. Wall Street, however, takes the opposite 
view, and pushes up prices nearly all along the line. This may in- 
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dicate on the part of those engaged in the operations of the stock 
market a higher degree of skill and judgment than ordinary mortals 
possess, or a greater degree of faith and hope, or possibly clairvoyant 
powers permitting “a dip into the future, far as any eye can see.” 
The thought is not be entertained that Wall Street is merely 
marking up prices for the purpose of inviting spring lambs into 
these seemingly verdant pastures in order that they may be shorn. 

* 

Paying Employees by Check 

O WING to the frequent robberies of payroll messengers of 
late, the Mayor of New York has suggested the advisability 
of paying employees by check instead of cash where such a 
plan would be feasible. 

This suggestion is by no means a new one, and in some cases 
the plan proposed by Mayor Hvlan has been put into effect already. 
In the case of employees having accounts with commercial banks 
the application of the plan is easy enough, as the checks may be 
cashed by the employee receiving them at his own bank. Where the 
employee has an account in a savings bank only, the process would 
not be so easy, since a good many savings banks are not inclined 
to cash checks drawn on other institutions. Of course, the savings 
depositor could deposit the check and make a withdrawal by pre- 
senting his passbook. But this would entail considerable additional 
work at the savings banks and possibly a serious loss of interest on 
account of the frequent withdrawals. Where an employee has no 
bank account, as is too often the case, the difficulty would be still 
greater. In such cases the supplying of cash would be imposed upon 
the shopkeepers, butchers, grocers, etc., instead of upon the banks 
and employers. It is not easy to see the justice of transferring this 
function from the shoulders of those where it obviously belongs to 
others who have no duty in the matter. 

However advantageous it might be in theory to bring about this 
wider use of checks, the fact remains that it is the duty of employers 
to pay their employees in something that passes conveniently and 
readily from hand-to-hand circulation; that is, to pay in cash. It 
is also a part of a bank’s duty, however laborious the service may 
prove, to pay its depositors’ checks in the denominations of currency 
which the depositor may require; in other words, to furnish cash for 
payroll purposes. 

It is true, though, that the carrying of large sums of money 
through the streets offers an incentive to robbery and is further 
more an archaic means of getting currency from banks to depositors. 
The banks are not compelled to see that the money safely reaches th • 
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drawer of the check. Their responsibility ends when they have 
made payment to a duly-accredited messenger. But undoubtedly 
the banks wish to have the sums safely reach their depositors, and 
would probably welcome any feasible method of insuring this re- 
sult. But, primarily, the duty of effecting this desirable end rests 
with merchants, manufacturers and others rather than with the 
banks. 

Bank Failures in 1921 

S OME surprise was no doubt felt when the Comptroller of the 
Currency recently made public figures showing that for the 
year 1921 there were 528 bank suspensions or failures in the 
United States. Of the suspended banks 163 were either able to 
reopen, to make satisfactory arrangement with other banks or to 
meet their liabilities in some other way. While the state bank 
failures outnumbered those of the national institutions, the failures 
of these latters were larger than in any previous year, excepting 
only 1893 and 1907. 

Considering the large aggregate number of banks of various 
kinds, the total failures were comparatively insignificant, though 
it would be more comforting if the number had been fewer. 

What is of more than ordinary interest is that while the failures 
in 1893 and 1907 were accompanied by a banking panic, no such 
manifestation accompanied the bank mortalities of 1921. In the 
earlier years the banks lacked any definite method of combining 
their resources for mutual protection, and in consequence each bank, 
on the approach of trouble, sought to protect its own funds. The 
result was a wild scramble for cash, and in this struggle the weakest 
banks went down. Furthermore, in the- earlier years there was no 
dependable means by which a perfectly solvent bank, with plenty of 
good securities, could get the needed cash for meeting the demands 
of depositors. Both these deficiencies have been cured by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, to whose operations must be attributed the im- 
munity from bank panic which characterized the failures of 1921. 

That so many banks failed last year shows that the Federal 
Reserve System does not prevent bank failures. The weeding out 
of weak banks goes on as before. But this is done in a less sen- 
sational manner and without involving the banking system generally 
in suspicion and distrust. As stated above, surprise was felt that 
so many banks had failed in 1921. Few people were aware that the 
mortality among the banks was anything like so extensive. The 
fact is that the banks dropped out quietly one by one. Their taking 
off was unaccompanied by the sensational incidents that marked 
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like events in 1893 and 1907. The gain in this more orderly demise 
of sickly banks, both to the public and to the healthy banks, is 
immense. Whatever valid criticisms may be made of die Federal 
Reserve Act, its features that are responsible for this great and 
beneficent change are worthy of careful study and high com- 
mendation. 

It can not be too strongly emphasized that the number of banks 
failing in 1921, large as it was, bore an exceedingly small ratio to 
the aggregate number of banks. Nevertheless the possibly attain- 
able ideal of absolute immunity from bank failures is one to be kept 
steadily in mind. Under almost any conceivable kind of super- 
vision, a time will arrive in the history of some banks when they 
must be quietly put out of business. The best time to do this is 
before the fruits of recklessness or incapacity have been allowed to 
ripen into failure. 



Trying to Straighten Out the Business 

Tangle 

C ONGRESS has been so diligent in regulating all sorts of 
business that a complex system of control has developed quite 
beyond the ability of any ordinary mortal to comprehend. In 
an attempt to find out what these laws mean, Senator Edge of New 
Jersey introduced into the Senate recently a resolution which pro- 
vides for “creating a committee to investigate existing conditions of 
industry and commerce in the United States for the purpose of 
recommending to Congress legislation defining the rights and limi- 
tations of cooperative organizations as distinguished from illicit 
combinations in restraint of trade.” 

Debating this resolution, it was pointed out that several volumes 
of court decisions have been published interpretative of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. But it is claimed that it is quite difficult, if not 
impossible, to ascertain which decision is applicable to a specific case. 

Presumably the Federal Trade Commission was established for 
the purpose laid down in Senator Edge’s resolution ; but that body, 
apparently, has not clarified the situation, even if it has not made 
it worse confounded. 

Very likely the regulatory zeal of Congress was incited by the 
growth of illegal practices among certain great business organiza- 
tions, but the laws and decisions relating to trade operations and 
instrumentalities have now piled up to such an extent as to be very 
difficult of interpretation. It was contended by some of those who 
opposed Senator Edge’s resolution that it is impossible, prior to 
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adjudication by the United States Supreme Court, to say whether 
or not any particular transaction or combination comes within the 
inhibition of the statutes. If this contention is true, neither a busi- 
ness man nor his counsel can feel safe in assuming responsibility 
for any given transaction. This undoubtedly gives rise to great 
uncertainty in many cases when no intention exists to violate the 
law. 

In the course of debate the opinion was developed that if the 
objects of the resolution were carried into effect, a tribunal would 
be set up whose opinions would substantially amount to immunity 
for concerns engaged in illegal transactions. This view evidently 
prevailed, as the resolution was temporarily laid aside. A bill for 
carrying out its provisions is now before the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate, and thus legislative consideration of the matter is 
not yet ended. 

The complexities of state and Federal legislation, and the 
accompanying judicial decisions, have operated to make even 
legitimate business operations more trying; but whether or not 
these restrictions can be removed without again opening the doors 
to serious abuses, is a question. Perhaps the investigations of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate may throw some light on the 
matter, although it would seem that exhaustive prior investigations 
have not been of much good. 



Investigation of the Federal Reserve 

System 

A N investigation of the Federal Reserve System is provided for 
in a resolution which recently passed the Senate. The scope 
and purpose of the inquiry do not appear in the text of the 
resolution. Presumably an attempt will be made to find out just 
how much truth there is in the criticisms recently made of the 
system in Congress and elsewhere. As to the result of such an 
investigation, much will depend upon the spirit in which it is under- 
taken. If it be the aim to make a diligent and impartial inquiry 
into the workings of the system, the outcome of the investigation 
may prove beneficial ; but, on the other hand, if the move is prompted 
by a desire to make political capital, or to gratify personal grudges, 
it will prove unfortunate. 

It has been the belief of The Bankers Magazine that the ; 
Federal Reserve Act effected a greater centralization of banking 
than was either desirable or necessary. This was brought about l 
under a pretence of decentralization. Furthermore, it can not be 
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I regarded as satisfactory to have the banking control lodged with a 
! board appointed by the President, for this is in effect political con- 
/ trol. We thus have made our banking system what it certainly 
I never should be — the football of politics. If it be thought that this 
I is a mere assertion, the recent attacks upon the Federal Reserve 
| System in Congress should be carefully studied. The resolution 
‘ adopted by the Senate is in itself a proof of what has been said. 

Perhaps it is an unattainable ideal to hope that finally our 
banking control shall be left wholly in the hands of bankers, with 
just enough Government intervention to see that the law-s are 
observed and that the rules of fair play are maintained. We have 
departed from this policy by placing the banking system under the 
direction of men appointed by the President. It has become the 
fashion for the people to look to Washington for the alleviation 
of their economic ills, and our banking system is coming to be re- 
garded as an inexhaustible fountain of credit, whose refreshing 
streams may be made to fertilize the whole country at the wave of 
the fairy’s wand by the Federal Reserve Board. 

G 



Federal Blue-Sky Legislation 



F OR several years the states have been passing laws designed 
to regulate the sale of securities, the object being to prohibit 
the marketing of stocks and bonds of little or no actual or 
prospective value. Until recently this movement has received no 
support from Congress, and it w r as still possible to circumvent the 
state laws by using the mails, except in cases where there was out- 
right fraud. But a bill was put through the House lately that will 
remedy this condition. This measure was entitled, “A bill to pre- 
vent the use of the United States mails and other agencies of 
interstate commerce for transporting and for promoting or procur- 
ing the sale of securities contrary to the laws of the states, and for 
other purposes, and providing penalties for the violation thereof.” 
The general purpose of this bill is to make effective the law's of 
the states that have already legislated on the subject. 

It w'ill be seen that Congress took no action in the matter until 
after some thirty-nine of the states had acted, and only then with 
a view to giving effect to the laws of the states. Upon some grounds 
this is to be regretted, for the sale of securities has now become a 
nation-wide business, almost if not quite as essential as other lines 
of trade. Whoever desires to engage in this business, instead of 
complying with a single Federal law, must conform to the regula- 
tions of the various states. These regulations, while all laudable in 
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their object, are in some cases exceedingly complex and such as will 
tend to restrict dealings in legitimate securities. 

As Congress has assumed power, under the authority to regulate 
commerce between the states, to give effect to these varying state 
laws, might it not have taken positive action by passing a simple 
but comprehensive “blue-sky” law, on compliance with which any 
person might have been at liberty to offer securities for sale in 
interstate transactions? This would have secured all that such 
legislation really aims at, and would at the same time have rendered 
the legitimate sale of stocks and bonds simpler and easier. 



History of the Comptroller’s Office 



pOR some years Thomas P. Kane, 
A Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, has been engaged in writing 
reminiscences of his forty years of serv- 
ice in that department and the book will 
be brought out this fall by the Bankers 
Publishing Company of New York, 
publishers of this magazine. The period 
covered by Mr. Kane was the real form- 
ative period of the national banks and 
their growth in number, size and 
importance during this time has been 
enormous. The whole subject is one of 
intense interest to bankers and to those 
interested in the financial development 
of the country. 

The first chapter relates to the pas- 
sage of the National Bank act and 
the necessities which led to its adoption. 
This is followed by a chapter on the 
organization of the Currency Bureau by 
McCulloch, the first Comptroller of the 
Currency, and twice subsequently Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Then it takes 
up each succeeding administration of the 
office, commencing each chapter with the 
biography and portrait of the Comp- 
troller, followed by all of the principal 
and interesting events of his administra- 
tion. 

It covers the history of all large and 
important national bank failures, em- 
bezzlements, defalcations, robberies, 
etc., such for instance as the Fidelity 
National Bank of Cincinnati, wrecking 
of the Oberlin National Bank by the cel- 



ebrated Cassie L. Chadwick by use of 
notes bearing the forged signature of 
Andrew Carnegie, with photostat copies 
of the notes and fictitious agreements. 
The story of the failure of the Chicago 
National Bank and the trial, conviction, 
imprisonment and death of John R. 
Walsh is related in detail, as well as the 
Bigelow defalcation of $1,000,000 and 
the Alvord defalcation of $700,000, the 
Riggs National Bank controversy, the 
failure of the Marine National Bank, 
and of Grant and Ward, the great fires 
in Chicago, San Francisco and Balti- 
more, and the resulting banking prop- 
erty losses, the several bank panics that 
have occurred during the period indi- 
cated and their causes and effects, and 
many other matters of a similar interest- 
ing and varied nature. 

The last chapter of the manuscript 
is devoted to a discussion of the proposi- 
tion to abolish the office of the Comp- 
troller and merge the bureau with the 
Federal Reserve Board. This proposi- 
tion contemplates also the transfer of 
the supervision of the national bank 
examiners to the Federal Reserve banks, 
both of which propositions are discussed 
in detail, and obvious reasons are stated 
why this should not be done. The book 
contains no tables or statistical matter. 
It is purely a compilation, in narrative 
form, of interesting and important 
events. 
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President Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Nebr. 



[Vi State Bank, DeKalb, Missouri. He served as bank examiner of 
‘ LT Missouri for two years, then became cashier and later vice-pres- 
ident of the American National Bank, St. Joseph, Missouri, which 
position he still holds. In May, 1917, he was made senior vice-president 
of the Omaha National Bank and in January, 1920. became its presi- 
dent. He is also the active head of the two affiliated institutions— 
the Omaha Trust Company and the Omaha Safe Deposit Company— 
the former organized in 1919 under his personal supervision. 

Mr. Head is now serving as second vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association, is a director of the Reserve City Bankers Associ- 
ation, a member of the National Executive Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America, a member of the International Committee of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, and chairman of the executive committee 
of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 
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The War Finance Corporation and 
Agricultural Finance 

By Eugene Meyer, Jr. 

Managing Director 



T HE acute experience of the past 
two years has made clear to all 
that agriculture is the keystone 
of our whole economic and business 
structure. When the farmer and the 
stockman are in serious difficulty, when 
they are unable to go ahead with their 
operations and maintain their buying 
power, all business shares in the conse- 
quent blighting stagnation and general 
distress. The recent period of depres- 
sion, which crippled agriculture first 
and spread throughout the nation, has 
brought this point home to bankers, 
manufacturers and business men in 
every part of the country and has forced 
a greater realization of the dependence 
of all industry on the stability of agri- 
culture. 

We are coming out of a difficult situa- 
tion with unparalled speed. The farmer 
today is more encouraged than he has 
been for a long time, because with better 
markets and with better prices for his 
products he can see the light ahead. 
And his increased buying power is mak- 
ing itself felt in a healthier tone 
throughout the business world. The 
restoration of agricultural prosperity 
means the sure return of a full volume 
of business, which in turn means the 
restoration of prosperity to banks, rail- 
roads, factories and other lines of eco- 
nomic activity. 

CREATION OF THE WAR FINANCE 
CORPORATION 

The farmer needs to be given time, 
through proper methods of financing, to 
dispose of his products in an orderly 
manner. This is the purpose of the 
most important feature of the emer- 
gency work of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, the financing of agricultural 
commodities for the longer period of 



marketing that present conditions, do- 
mestic and international, make neces- 
sary. 

The War Finance Corporation, as its 
name implies, was created during the 
war. The Government, at that time, 
was commandeering much of the ready 
capital of the country. Through Liberty 
loans and other means it was taking up 
money that might otherwise have been 
invested in business, and many essential 
industries faced possible difficulty in 
adjusting themselves to the augmented 
demands of the war and changed condi- 
tions. So the War Finance Corporation 
was established to assist those indus- 
tries that were necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. It was empowered to 
make advances to banks, bankers, and 
trust companies that had rendered finan- 
cial help to such industries, and, in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, to make ad- 
vances direct to the industries them- 
selves. 

After the armistice it seemed wise to 
convert the Corporation from a war 
financing organization into a reconstruc- 
tion agency. During the war our ex- 
ports had been financed largely by 
United States government loans. These 
had to cease, and it was necessary to 
create some kind of agency to take 
their place and continue the flow of 
exports. The Congress therefore passed 
an amendment to the War Finance 
Corporation Act, giving the Corporation 
ample authority and funds to make ad- 
vances to American exporters, and to 
American banks financing such export- 
ers, who chose to extend long-term 
credits to foreign buyers. Under this 
authority the Corporation made large 
advances to assist in 'financing the ex- 
portation of agricultural and manufac- 
tured commodities, and had a consider- 
able volume of business before it when 
its operations were suspended in May, 
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1920, at the request of the then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

When the collapse in commodity 
prices occurred, the question of our ex- 
ports again became a matter of general 
interest and Congress adopted a joint 
resolution, in January, 1921, directing 
that the export activity of the Corpora- 
tion be resumed. 

FINANCING COTTON FOE EXPORT 

As raw cotton is ordinarily our great- 
est agricultural export product, the at- 
tention of the Corporation was first 
directed to this important factor in the 
problem. But a peculiar situation was 
encountered. Not only did European 
buyers lack the funds to buy the bulk 
of their year’s supply shortly after the 
harvest, as had been their custom in the 
past, but they were unwilling to do so 
because of the fluctuations in exchange. 
They preferred to take the chance of 
having to pay higher prices later on for 
a portion of their needs rather than to 
take the risk involved in buying ahead, 
in large quantities, cotton that would 
have to be paid for in American dollars 
and sold in terms of European currency. 
So they changed their method and 
adopted the policy of buying more or 
less on a “hand to mouth” basis, spread- 
ing their purchases over a longer period. 
This meant that approximately 1,500,- 
000 to 2,000,000 bales of cotton that 
ordinarily would have been exported in 
the first six months of the cotton year 
had to be carried over into the second 
six months and financed and stored dur- 
ing that time. The biirden of carrying 
this cotton was thus transferred from 
the European buyer and financier to the 
American grower and his bank. But 
they were not equipped to meet the 
emergency, because they had depended 
largely on others to take care of the 
time element in marketing the crop and 
had developed no adequate machinery 
for taking care of it themselves when 
changed conditions made it necessary 
to do so. 

Some advances were made by the War 
Finance Corporation to finance the 
movement of cotton to foreign ware- 
houses, there to be sold for cash to 



foreign buyers as it was needed, and 
approximately 250,000 bales were ex- 
ported under this plan. But it became 
more and more apparent that a method 
would have to be devised for financing 
the carrying of cotton on this side of 
the water, and, early in July, 1921, the 
corporation found that the large co- 
operative marketing associations offered 
a channel through which it could deal 
with the situation in an effective manner 
and on a broad scale. 

The announcement of a plan for 
financing 100,000 bales through a 
cooperative marketing association in 
Mississippi — the first large transaction 
— had a favorable effect all through the 
cotton growing states. The Corpora- 
tion followed this with similar an- 
nouncements involving 200,000 bales in 
Oklahoma, 300,000 in Texas, and a con- 
siderable quantity in Arizona. In all, 
the Corporation agreed to finance, both 
through cooperative associations and 
banking institutions in the South, well 
over a 1,000,000 bales, and demon- 
strated at the same time its ability to 
finance such additional amounts as might 
be necessary. Its loans, though they 
might not be considered very great in 
proportion to the total value of the 
crop, were a decisive factor in bringing 
about the improvement in the cotton 
situation. They reached the vital spots 
and supplied that element which is most 
necessary in business — the element of 
confidence. Business men saw that the 
bottom would not drop out of the 
market, the mills were no longer afraid 
to carry stocks, many southern banks 
and financing organizations, encouraged 
by what the Corporation had agreed to 
do, increased their loans on cotton, and 
the whole business outlook in the cotton 
growing states was changed. 

OTHER COMMODITIES FINANCED FOR 
EXPORT 

Although attention was concentrated 
on cotton in the beginning, other agri- 
cultural products were not neglected. 
Large advances were authorized by the 
Corporation to aid in the financing for 
export of such commodities as wheat, 
dried fruits, tobacco, condensed milk, 
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and meat products. A limited number 
of applications involving the exporta- 
tion of manufactured products, such as 
railroad equipment, copper and sugar 
mill machinery, also were approved. 

LOANS FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES 
AUTHORIZED 

While the export financing operations 
of the Corporation were of both par- 
ticular and general benefit, it became 
increasingly clear that further assist- 
ance was needed to help the agricultural 
industry over the emergency. The dif- 
ficulties of the live stock industry were 
becoming more and more acute. Stock- 
men were unable to obtain funds to 
carry them over the emergency and im- 
mature stock and breeding herds were 
being sent to the block. Difficulty in 
meeting financial obligations, slow mar- 
kets, and low prices were typical 
throughout all branches of the agricul- 
tural and live stock industries, The Con- 
gress, therefore, in August, 1921, by the 
passage of the Agricultural Credits Act, 
extended the powers of the Corporation 
and gave it authority to make advances 
to banking and financing institutions and 
to cooperative marketing associations 
for any purpose connected with the 
growing, harvesting, preparation for 
market, and marketing of agricultural 
products, or the breeding, raising, fat- 
tening, and marketing of live stock. The 
maximum amount of loans that might 
be outstanding at any one time for both 
agricultural and export purposes was 
fixed at $1^ 000,0003 000. 

AN AUXILIARY BANKING SYSTEM 

The Agricultural Credits Act was an 
emergency measure, and prompt action 
was needed to get help to the agricul- 
tural districts before disaster should 
overtake them. While the necessary 
forms, circulars and other papers were 
being prepared and sent out from Wash- 
ington to all the country, and while the 
organization was being developed at the 
Capital for handling the large volume 
of business that was foreseen, steps 
were being taken to build up as rapidly 
as possible, an auxiliary banking sys- 
tem reaching to all parts of the union. 
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Farmers, business men, bankers, all 
realized that something had to be done 
without delay to put agriculture on its 
feet. So, recourse was had to the 
methods which had proved successful in 
war times, and an appeal was made to 
the spirit of public service. The re- 
sponse was immediate, public spirited 
men were found in all parts of the 
country ready and willing to give their 
services to facilitate the work. As soon 
as the members could be chosen, com- 
mittees composed of bankers, business 
men and others, serving without pay, 
were organized in the live stock coun- 
try, in the Com Belt, in the wheat and 
cotton states, and in every other im- 
portant producing region in the United 
States. Each committee promptly es- 
tablished headquarters in the place that 
is normally the financial and trade cen- 
ter of the surrounding territory, and 
undertook not only to inform banks, 
bankers, loan companies, farmers, and 
business men of the facilities offered by 
the Corporation, but also to receive ap- 
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plications for advances, examine col- 
lateral, and make recommendations to 
the board of directors. 

LOANS IN LARGE AND INCREASING VOLUME 

In less than two months after the pas- 
sage of the Agricultural Credits Act, 
this auxiliary banking system was es- 
tablished and in working order, large 
numbers of banking institutions through 
the country had become familiar with 
the powers and purposes of the Cor- 
poration, the board of directors was 
passing daily on increasing numbers of 
loans, and the flow of credit to the 
farmers was rapidly gaining momentum. 
The next month — November — 790 loans 
were approved, involving approximately 
$39,000,000. The volume of business 
continued to grow until by the latter 
part of April the advances authorized 
for agricultural and live stock purposes 
amounted to nearly $292,000,000 — 
$233,000,000 to banking and financing 
institutions and $58,500,000 to coopera- 
tive associations. In addition, the ad- 
vances authorized for export purposes 
aggregated $50,250,000, making a grand 
total of approximately $342,500,000. 
These transactions were distributed over 
at least thirty-seven states, from Ala- 
bama and Texas on the Gulf to Mon- 
tana on the Canadian line, and from 
Georgia, the Carolinas and Virginia on 
the Atlantic to California and Washing- 
ton on the Pacific, with the great 
producing states of the Mississippi 
Valley heavily represented. 

NEW LIVE STOCK LOAN COMPANIES 

An important result of the work of 
the War Finance Corporation has been 
the formation of a number of new live 
stock loan companies, each with sub- 
stantial capital subscribed by local busi- 
ness men, bankers and stockmen. The 
capital of these new companies, all of 
which has been subscribed during the 
past (six months, exceeds in the aggre- 
gate the total amount of capital invested 
in all live stock loan companies that 
existed prior to October 1 , 1921. And 
whereas most of the capital of the 
former companies was concentrated in a 



few places — principally in Chicago, 
Kansas City, and Omaha — the new com- 
panies are largely owned and managed 
locally in the various live stock growing 
states. These institutions will not only 
serve present emergency needs but they 
should add to the permanent structure 
of live stock financing for all time. 
Through them, as well as through other 
financing organizations, the War Fi- 
nance Corporation has made loans ag- 
gregating approximately $73,000,000 
for live stock purposes. 



IMPROVEMENT IN CREDIT AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL CONDITIONS 

In the course of a recent trip through 
the West, I found that credit conditions 
everywhere are improving. The work 
of the War Finance Corporation in en- 
abling the smaller country banks to 
carry their farmer customers for a 
longer period was reported to be a vital 
factor in restoring confidence and in 
stopping the forced liquidation that pre- 
vailed at the time of the passage of the 
Agricultural Credits Act. It was re- 
ported also that the new loans made by 
banks which had borrowed from the 
Corporation had found their way to 
points where relief was most urgently 
needed. Funds are accumulating in the 
Western banking centers and these cen- 
ters appear, in general, to be adequately 
taking care of the needs of the farmers 
in connection with their planting opera- 
tions. There is a noteworthy increase 
in the demand for farm mortgages on 
the part of private investors, savings 
banks, life insurance companies, and 
similar investment institutions. This, to 
a considerable extent, is making possible 
the liquidation of indebtedness hereto- 
fore held as frozen loans by local bank's. 

Six months ago there was a state of 
demoralization everywhere, among all 
classes of agricultural producers. Farm- 
ers and stockmen generally were dis- 
couraged. They were in acute distress 
and they could not see the way out. 
Breeding herds were being sacrificed on 
a wholesale scale. Immature stock was 
being sent to the block. Com was 
selling around twenty cents at country 
elevator points, with practically no de- 
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mand for it even at that low figure ; and 
a similar situation existed with reference 
to other agricultural commodities. Banks 
were in a dangerously over-extended 
condition, loans could not be collected 
and deposits were being withdrawn. 

A great change has been wrought in 
six months. Discouragement and de- 
spair have given way to confidence and 
hope. The degree and the rate of im- 
provement in the different sections vary 
with the nature of the agricultural 
activities and the marketing season. The 
corn and hog raisers of the Middle 
West, for instance, are marketing their 
products and getting a fair return for 
them every day. This territory, there- 
fore, is in the lead in the improvement. 
The sheep raisers are getting good 
prices for their wool this spring and 
fat lambs are in demand at satisfactory 
prices. Those engaged in the fattening 
of cattle in the Middle West have like- 
wise done well during the past few 
months. The live stock breeders, also, 
are better off because of their increased 
ability to finance their business and be- 
cause of the improved market at higher 
prices, actual and prospective, for 
young stock. The grain growers of the 
Northwest, on the other hand, have not 
made as much progress as yet, because 
a large part of last year's wheat crop 
was marketed at low prices. Further 
improvement will come this year if a 
fair crop grown at a lower cost than 
during recent years can be sold at prices 
remunerative to the grower, which will 
be the case if the present good pros- 
pects continue. 

Moisture conditions, which are so im- 
portant at this time of the year, were 
reported to be highly satisfactory. So 
far as I was able to determine, there 
is no extended area which has not had 
sufficient moisture, and this is true even 
in those sections which have suffered 
frequently from drought. The outlook 
at the present time, therefore, appears 
to be one of unusual promise. 

REDISCOUNTS FOR COUNTRY BANKS 

Clearly many of the advances author- 
ized by the Corporation were made 
necessary by the unique conditions pro- 



duced by the collapse of a wartime in- 
flation. These conditions must be re- 
garded as exceptional and their recur- 
rence need not be anticipated. 

The experience of the past year has, 
however, revealed certain defects in our 
agricultural credits system which are of 
a more fundamental nature, and which 
cannot be remedied by temporary meas- 
ures. In considering whether and to 
what extent the powers of the War 
Finance Corporation should be extended 
beyond their present limit of July 1, 
1922, and what if any new legislation 
may be required, it is important to dis- 
tinguish clearly those features of the 
recent agricultural crisis due to a 
temporary emergency and yielding to 
temporary measures of relief, and those 
revealing defects that require permanent 
remedies. 

An adequate rediscount facility for 
country banks is a real need, although 
the problem is being magnified at the 
present time. It must be understood 
that most of the banking of the coun- 
try always has been done* and always 
will be done with funds which constitute 
the banking capital, surplus, and de- 
posits of the financial institutions of the 
country, supplemented by the flow of 
investment funds continuously available. 
It may be safely stated that the redis- 
counts furnished to country banks by 
city bank correspondents are very much 
larger in volume than those furnished 
by the entire Federal Reserve System. 

The market collapse in 1920-21 left 
the country banks in an over-extended 
financial condition. At the beginning of 
that period, the bank deposits were 
large and loans in proportion. As mar- 
kets and prices collapsed, deposits were 
greatly reduced without a proportionate 
reduction in loans. The present move- 
ment is toward an increase in deposits 
in many of the agricultural sections and 
a reduction in loans. When loans have 
been reduced and deposits have in- 
creased, the need of the small country 
banks for rediscount facilities, over and 
above those provided by their city cor- 
respondents, will have been materially 
curtailed and perhaps largely elimin- 
ated. In other words, the need for this 
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part of the work of the War Finance 
Corporation is largely temporary. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND LIVE STOCK FINANCING 

In reporting to the President after 
my trip through the West, I made sev- 
eral suggestions looking to the improve- 
ment of the banking situation in the 
agricultural districts and the develop- 
ment of more adequate facilities for 
agricultural and live stock financing. 
These suggestions are based not only 
on the result of my investigation but on 
the experience of the War Finance Cor- 
poration in its efforts to assist the 
farmers and stockmen during the period 
of depression from which we are now 
emerging. v 

The state non-mehah gj* banks having 
adequate capital and proper manage- 
ment should be encouraged to enter the 
Federal Reserve System (only 1495 out 
of 11,2&5 state banks and trust com- 
panies eligible for membership have 
joined so far). Furthermore, the min- 
imum capital required for admission to 
the System, in my opinion, should be 
reduced — the admission, in such cases, 
to be conditioned upon an undertaking 
to increase the capital to the present 
minimum of $25,000 within a definite 
time. The fact that a very large per- 
centage of the applicants for the emer- 
gency assistance of the War Finance 
Corporation were non-member banks 
indicates that the members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have had an ad- 
vantage in the situation. 

LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY NOT PROPERLY 
FINANCED 



machinery. But the longer time re- 
quirements of the live stock breeding 
industry, involving a turn-over of about 
three years, have been financed through 
loan companies ; which, selling their 
paper for a maximum of six months, 
have been compelled to limit their loans 
to a similar period. A six months’ loan 
to the owner of a breeding herd, with 
no assurance of extension, is a hardship 
to the industry and cannot fail to exer- 
cise a discouraging influence. 

In the second place, there is need for 
a radical revision in the methods of 
handling the supervision and inspection 
of live stock loans. The ability of the 
industry to obtain adequate financing at 
reasonable rates must depend upon the 
elimination of some of the unnecessary 
hazards which have characterized the 
conduct of the business in the past. 

After a thorough study of the prob- 
lem, I have suggested the enactment of 
legislation specifically authorizing the 
organization of institutions to rediscount 
the paper of live stock loan companies. 
These institutions, of course, should be 
related to the existing financial structure 
and made an adjunct thereto; and, as 
a condition precedent to their function- 
ing, a system for the more adequate 
supervision and inspection of the live 
stock which furnishes security for the 
paper should be devised and put into 
operation. The importance of this mat- 
ter in any plan for live stock financing 
cannot be over-emphasized. With such 
institutions and with a satisfactory sys- 
tem of inspection and supervision, I be- 
lieve that capital in adequate amounts 
and upon reasonable terms may be 
looked for by the stockmen of our vast 
western country. 



The live stock industry constitutes 
one of our great basic activities and in- 
volves a turn-over of an enormous ag- 
gregate, but, in my opinion, it has never 
been properly financed from two points 
of view. 

In the first place, the financing has 
not been timed to the requirements of 
the turn-over. The business of fatten- 
ing live stock, which involves a turn- 
over of six months, more or less, can 
easily be taken care of by existing 



MACHINERY SHOULD BE PROVIDED FOR 
FINANCING ORDERLY MARKETING 



Our financial system has apparently 
been based on the expectation that the 
farmer would sell his crops as soon as 
they matured. And the immediate sale 
of the season’s product by the farmer 
contemplated its being carried by mid- 
dlemen until distributed through man- 
ufacturers or retailers. As has been 
stated so often, the farmer’s crop is 
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harvested within a short period and 
consumed throughout the year. The 
processes of financing should adjust 
themselves to the natural processes of 
production and distribution rather than 
vice versa. YVe have reached the point 
where the need for the orderly market- 
ing of our agricultural products in a 
more gradual way and over a longer 
period of time must be frankly recog- 
nized, and the necessary financing ma- 
chinery provided. Existing banking 
laws and regulations should be adjusted 
with this end in view, and a rediscount 
facility should be established to make it 
possible at all times for cooperative 
marketing organizations to obtain ade- 
quate funds for their operations. 



0 



War Finance Corporation 

The readers of the above article will 
be interested in the operations of the 
War Finance Corporation from January 
4-, 1921, to and including April 29, 1922, 
given below : 

I. Advances to assist in financing exports 
under sections 21, 22 and 24 (Par. 2) 
approved from January, 1921, to April 
29, 1922, inclusive (1). 



COMMODITY AMOUNT 

Grain .$ 5,209,810.69 

Tobacco 3,596,369.77 

Cotton 33,572,373.21 

Canned fruits 400,000.00 

Meat products 1,000,000.00 

Condensed milk 1,000,000.00 

Textile products 250,000.00 

Sheet steel 180,000.00 

Copper 145,600.00 

Sugar-mill machinery 470,966.36 

Agricultural machinery 500,000.00 

Railroad equipment 2,925,000.00 

Lumber 1,000,000.00 



Total ...$50,250,120.03 (2) 

(1) Section 21 was added to the original 
War Finance Corporation Act by the 
Act of March 3, 1919, and sections 22 
and 24 by the Agricultural Credits Act 
of August 24, 1921. 

(2) Does not includes advances aggregating 
$27,387,816.10 originally applied for ana 
approved under section 21 for export 
purposes, and subsequently withdrawn 
bv the applicants and resubmitted and 



approved as advances for agricultural 
purposes under section 24. 

(2) Of the total amount $37,573,650.26 rep- 
resents advances approved subsequent 
to August 24, 1921. 

II. Advances to banking and financing ih- 
stitutions and cooperative associations 
for “Agricultural and Live Stock Pur- 
poses,” under section 24 (Par. 1) ap- 
proved from August 24, 1921, to April 
29, 1922, inclusive (3). 



(A) By commodities 

Cotton } 

Grain 

lave stock 

Sugar beets 

Rice 

Canned fruits 

Dried fruits 

Peanuts 

Tobacco 

General agricultural 
products ..... 



23,504,200.52 

21,290,189.31 

78,769,959.18 

9.996.000. 00 

2.500.000. 00 
300,000.00 

1.250.000. 00 
1,132,103.00 

10,000,000.00 



142,704,468.95 



Total .$291,446,920.96 (4) 

(B) By states 

(a) To banking and financing 
institutions. 



Alabama — $ 663,300.00 

Arizona 3,317,500.00 

Arkansas 453,500.00 

California 2,387,671.28 

Colorado 8,898,657.33 

Florida 732,000.00 

Georgia 6,189,434.88 

Idaho 3,777,467.27 

Illinois 6,530,873.14 

Indiana 1,284,000.00 

Iowa 23,698,687.49 

Kansas 4,932,964.63 

Kentucky _.. 331,388.56 

Louisiana 1,544,399.77 

Michigan 85,000.00 

Minnesota — 12,155,049.26 

Mississippi 1,437,838.19 

Missouri 7,992,812.43 

Montana 10,671,902.50 

Nebraska _ 11,790,180.15 

Nevada 248,000.00 

New Mexico 7,907,677.69 

New York 600,000.00 

North Carolina .. 7,784,000.00 

North Dakota 20,104,261.21 

Ohio .... 1,393,806.00 

Oklahoma 3,655,989.55 

Oregon — ...... 5,162,190.64 

South Carolina — 10,031,759.25 

South Dakota 15,083,284.50 

Tennessee 3,362,227.11 

Texas 21,268,095.64 

Utah — 11,299,221.00 

Virginia ... 1,992,700.00 

YVashington 733,278.00 

Wisconsin — 5,379,500.00 

Wyoming 8,044,084.38 



Total $232,924,701.86 
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(b) To cooperative associations. 



Alabama 


$ 100,000.00 


Arizona 


1,200,000.00 


Arkansas 


1,260,000 00 


California 


2,800,000.00 


Idaho 


962,355.66 


Kentucky _™.. 


10,000,000.00 


Minnesota 


15,000,000.00 


Oklahoma 


6,000,000.00 


Tennessee 


5,060,060.29 


Texas 


. ._ .. 9,787,566.50 


Virginia 


1,034,403.00 


Washington 


5,327,833.65 


Total 


458,522,219.10 (4) 



(3) Section 24 was added to the original 
War Finance Corporation Act by the 
Agricultural Credits Act of August 24, 
1921. 



(4) NOTE: This sum includes advances ag- 
gregating $27,387,816.10 originally ap- 
plied for and approved for export pur- 
poses (Under section 21) and subse- 
quently withdrawn by the applicants 
and resubmitted and approved as ad- 
vances for agricultural purposes under 
the Agricultural Credits Act of August 
24, 1921, (section 24). 

III. Summary of advances for export and 
agricultural purposes under sections 21, 
22, and 24, approved and made from 
January 4, 1921, to April 29, 1922, in- 
clusive. 

To cooperative associa- 
tions $ 63,784,403.00 

To banking and financ- 
ing institutions 268,946,929.10 

To exporters 8,966,708.89 



Total _ $841,697,040.99 




Increasing a Bank’s Loanable Funds 

By J. G. Jaudon 

Vice-President Oglethorpe Savings and Trust Company 



I don’t know how it may be in other 
towns, but here in Savannah, Geo- 
gia, we often find ourselves rather 
short of loanable funds. We handle a 
great many real estate loans, and so we 
worked out a plan whereby we could 
take care of practically all of these 
loans by getting loanable funds from 
outside. 

To get these funds we created what 
we call a “Guaranteed six per cent. 
Trust Certificate.” Each certificate con- 
tains ten coupons. Each coupon is used 
to represent the semi-annual interest on 
these certificates. The certificates are 
secured by what we call in Georgia, “a 
deed to secure debt.” 

Our appeal to the investor is worded 
as follows: 

The Oglethorpe Savings and Trust Com- 
pany proposes to invest vour funds for you 
in real estate mortgages, taking what is 
commonly called in this state, “a deed to 



secure debt,” which will be in your name, 
by us as trustee, and there will be issued 
against this “deed to secure debt” or mort- 
gage, a “Guaranteed six per cent Trust 
Certificate” of the Oglethorpe Savings and 
Trust Company. This certificate may pass 
by delivery, and is negotiable at any bank 
in the United States. Therefore, if we in- 
vest your funds for you for any given time, 
you have a liquid security in hand upon 
which you can borrow money if necessary at 
lowest market rate of interest 

These certificates are so arranged that 
their transfer is as simple as ingenuity can 
devise. The Oglethorpe Savings and Trust 
Company will invest your surplus funds not 
only with safety, but with its guarantee that 
both principal and interest will be paid as 
they mature. Few investments with the same 
security pay such a high rate of interest 
This dass of investment should have no 
difficulty in attracting loanable money wher- 
ever it exists. 

As you will see, the big attraction for 
the investor is the fact that both the 
principal and interest are guaranteed by 
our bank. In addition to our guarantee. 
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we hold in trust the deed to the real 
estate that fully secures the loan. 

The plan has worked out splendidly. 
The first response we had to our pub- 
lishing of this plan was a remittance of 
$10,000 from a bank in Illinois. It was 
our belief that many banks throughout 
the United States would welcome a plan 
of this sort to invest their surplus funds. 
Of course the plan attracts not only 
bankers, but investors of all classes. 
Perhaps the guarantee feature is best 
brought out if you will read one of the 
coupons. 

The printed matter 'on the coupons 
reads as follows: 

On the day of 

the Oglethorpe Savings and Trust Company 

guarantees that the sum of dollars, 

representing semi-annual interest on the 
amount of the attached certificate, will be 
paid to bearer at its banking house in 
Savannah, Georgia, upon the detaching and 
surrender of this coupon which forms a 
part of six per cent. Guaranteed Trust Cer- 
tificate No of the said Trust 

Company. 

The Oglethorpe Savings and Trust Company 
By _ — Casnier. 

You will see that each coupon, as well 
as the certificate itself, is officially 
signed by an officer of the bank. I will 
quote here the full text of the certificate 
itself. It reads as follows: 

The Oglethorpe Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, a bank incorporated by an act of the 
general assembly of the State of Georgia, 
hereby certifies that for value received it 

holds as trustee for , 

hereinafter called the beneficiary, to secure 

to said beneficiary the payment of 

dollars years after date with in- 

terest hereon from date at the rate of six 
per cent, per annum, payable semi-annually 
for years from date, at the bank- 

ing house of the said company in the City 
of Savannah, Georgia, the following to wit: 

A deed to secure debt mortgage and the 
evidence of indebtedness secured thereby for 

the principal sum of dollars with 

interest made by , dated , 

to the said Trust Company as trustee for 
said beneficiary, and covering the following 
real estate property in Savannah, Georgia, 
to wit: 

The said deed and the said evidence of in- 
debtedness shall be the property of the said 
beneficiary and be held by the said Trust 
Company as the agent of, and in trust for, 
said beneficiary for the payment of said sum 
first named, with the interest thereon, and 
will be kept separate from the said Trust 



Company’s property and be held and treated 
as trust property until the payment of all 
indebtedness represented thereby. 

This certificate shall apply to all indebted- 
ness secured by said deea mortgage, whether 
evidenced as aforesaid or by any other docu- 
ments, the said Trust Company having the 
right to make such changes in the form and 
maturity of said indebtedness as it sees fit, 
and if said last named indebtedness be paid, 
to cancel said deed mortgage and hold the 
funds paid therefor in trust for the bene- 
ficiary. 

The interest on this certificate is repre- 
sented by coupons hereto attached, payable 
to bearer, ana shall not be payable until 
the maturity and surrender of the coupons 
representing such interest. The said Trust 
Company does hereby guarantee unto the 
said beneficiary the payment of the said 
sum first named with interest thereon as 
stated time being of the essence of the 
contract. 

It is agreed that the said Trust Company 
is to receive as consideration for its guaran- 
tee and also as compensation for acting as 
trustee in the premises, the difference be- 
tween the interest stated in the said deed 
and the evidence of debt secured thereby and 
the interest guaranteed by this certificate, 
and the said Trust Company is absolutely 
entitled to such difference. 

It is understood and agreed that during 
the continuance of this certificate the said 
Trust Company shall be entitled to retain 
the possession of said deed and the evidence 
of debt secured thereby or the proceeds 
thereof. Upon the surrender of this cer- 
tificate at maturity, all the rights, title and 
interest of the said beneficiary in the said 
deed mortgage, the indebtedness secured 
thereby and the property therein described 
shall cease and determine without further 
act upon the part of the said beneficiary. 

If this certificate or any coupon thereon 
be not presented at maturity, no interest on 
the indebtedness represented thereby shall 
accrue thereafter. This certificate with the 
coupons attached is assignable and trans- 
ferable and the signature of the beneficiary 
endorsed hereon with delivery hereof, shall 
pass all the rights herein given the bene- 
ficiary to the holder hereof, and when such 
endorsement is in blank, this certificate 
with all rights herein given shall pass by 
delivery to bearer. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the Ogle- 
thorpe Savings and Trust Company nas 
caused these presents to be signed and 
sealed in its name by the proper officers 

thereunto truly authorized this 

day of 

The Oglethorpe Savings and Trust Company 
By , President 

..... ., Cashier 



I want to call your particular atten- 
tion to the ease with which this docu- 
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ment may be transferred as to owner- 
ship. One of the difficulties we have 
found in getting additional loanable 
funds is that it is often difficult to per- 
suade someone who has money, to invest 
it in some security that does not have 
a quick maturity. For example, when 
there is money from an estate to be 
deposited, very often the trustees do not 
like to invest this money because they 
fear that a demand may be made for all 
or part of it at some time previous to 
the maturity of the security. By making 
this certificate easily transferable, it be- 
comes a quickly liquidable security and, 
bearing more interest than is usually 
paid for savings funds, it becomes a 
very attractive proposition either for 
estate managers or for anyone who has 
funds for short or long investment. 

In order to make this new proposition 
attractive, and also in order to give non- 
residents a better idea as to the security 
backing these certificates, we issued a 
booklet, the title of which is “A Souvenir 
Booklet of Savannah, Georgia, and a 
Plan for Profitable Investment/* 

On the title-page of this booklet it 
reads as follows: “The object of these 
pages is to show the civic importance 
and the surpassing unrivalled commer- 
cial and social advantages of Savannah, 
Georgia.** 

The book is filled with pictures that 
show the commercial advantages and de- 
velopment of this community. In addi- 
tion to the pictures, there are of course, 
numerous figures and statements of facts 
that make the community stand out in 
the mind of the prospective investor as 
a very desirable place from which to 
purchase securities. 

I think another quotation from this 
book will give you a better idea of just 
how the plan was worked out. On one 
of the pages is the following: 

While there is adequate money with which 
to operate business in this community, pre- 
vailing rates of interest in this section of 
the South are high and moneys for develop- 
ment are not sufficient. 

Hence the Oglethorpe Savings and Trust 
Company is seeking through this plan to 
give you an opportunity to invest your funds 
with safety at better rates of interest than 
you can obtain at home and to furnish you 



a profitable outlet for your idle money. The 
sterling and substantial character of the city 
must appeal to you, and with the same 
financial resources which favor the East 
and West, property values will greatly in- 
crease. The Oglethorpe Savings and Trust 
Company, therefore, in presenting this plan 
for investment does so unselfishly, with an 
eye single to the upbuilding of a greater 
Savannah. 

On another page we have the follow- 
ing, w r hich we believe, is what appeals 
to investors and what has made this 
plan such a splendid success for us: 

The six per cent. Guarantee Trust Cer- 
tificates of the Oglethorpe Savings and 
Trust Company have the following advan- 
tages: 

1. The guarantee of the Oglethorpe Sav- 
ings and Trust Company is back of every 
cent of your money, principal and interest, 
and return of both principal and interest is 
as sure as if invested in Government bonds. 

2. No turn of the market, failure of any 
kind, or shrinkage in values diminishes your 
principal or interest one cent. 

8. The security is given you in such form 
that it may be negotiated rapidly and with- 
out difficulty. It is a liquid security which 
you can borrow money upon from any bank 
at the lowest market rates of interest. 

4 . It is a satisfaction to investors to know 
that they not only have the guarantee of this 
substantial trust company, but also invest- 
ment in property of unquestioned value, the 
value of which is passed upon by experts. 

5. The institution issuing these certificates 
has a record of over thirty years of solid 
substantial growth and now stands twenty- 
first on honor roll of trust companies in 
the United States. 

6. No other investment with the same 
security pays such a high rate of interest. 
Your money, which brings six per cent, is 
guaranteed from the moment we make the 
investment 

Concisely, the advantages are: Individual- 
ity, convertibility, security, integrity, and 
infallibility. 

Not only have we secured a good 
many funds by sending these booklets 
to tiie various banks of the United 
States, but the Chambers of Commerce, 
both here and in other towns, have been 
instrumental in handing these booklets 
to interested people. Because of the 
fact that it gives a lot of valuable in- 
formation and pictures regarding our 
town, it is made use of in a number of 
ways. And, of course, all of this is 
to our advantage. 
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The Country Bank’s Substitute for 
“Exchange” 

By F. B. Barrows 



T HE Federal Reserve Act con- 
templated the bringing of all the 
banks of the country into one 
great system. The task of unification 
has been a hard one. To bring under 
one measure the diverse elements of our 
banking system, has, it appears, entailed 
the use of Procrustean methods, and the 
banks subjected to forced remodeling 
have complained as loudly and bitterly 
as, doubtless, the 
unfortunate oversized 
and undersized trav- 
elers did in the pro- 
cess of being made to 
fit the bed of the 
fabulous Procrustes. 

An example of such 
methods, many bank- 
ers would aver, has 
been the arbitrary 
abolition of exchange 
charges and the in- 
stitution of country- 
wide par collection of 
checks. This innova- 
tion engendered the 
strenuous opposition 
of the country bank- 
ers and precipitated a 
controversy that has raged for several 
years. 

ANALYSI8 OF THE 8UBJECT 

The subject must be reduced to its 
simplest terms in order to permit ade- 
quate treatment in the space herein 
available. It will, therefore, be dealt 
with in this manner. The present 
methods of clearing and collecting 
checks will be described and compared 
with the methods which prevailed prior 
to the enactment of the Federal Re- 
serve legislation. The much misunder- 
stood matter of "exchange” will be ana- 
lyzed. Then, with the essentials of the 
subject clearly in mind, some means will 
be pointed out whereby the country 
bankers and others who have so bitterly 



assailed this legislation may be recon- 
ciled to the clearing methods of the new 
era it has initiated. 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE METHODS OF 
CLEARING AND COLLECTION 

The country is divided, under the 
Federal Reserve Act, into twelve dis- 
tricts. At the commercial and financial 
center of each district a Federal Re- 
serve bank has been 
located. This bank 
acts as a bank for 
the banks of its 
territory. Each bank 
which joins the Fed- 
eral Reserve System 
is required to keep its 
legal reserve in the 
vaults of the Federal 
Reserve bank of its 
district. The reserve 
is carried on the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank’s 
books as a non-inter- 
est bearing deposit to 
the credit of the 
member bank. In this 
fact lies the founda- 
tion of the collection 
and clearing methods of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

According to the Federal Reserve 
Act, "Any Federal Reserve bank may 
receive from any of its member 
banks deposits of ... . checks or 
drafts payable upon presentation, or 
solely for purposes of exchange or of 
collection, may receive from other Fed- 
eral Reserve banks deposits of ... . 
checks and drafts payable upon presen- 
tation within its district.” In practice 
this ruling works out as follows. Each 
member bank (and for the purposes of 
this section of the Act non-member 
banks which fulfill certain requirements 
may be treated as member banks) sends 
to its reserve bank all the checks 
drawn on other member banks which it 
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The increasing use of mineral 
oils killed the whale-oil indus- 
try, but how futile would have 
• been the opposition of those en- 
gaged in whaling to the develop- 
ment of petroleum. The wise 
New Bedford interests with- 
drew their capital from whaling 
and put it into cotton manu- 
factories. The wise banker will 
see at once that a source of 
profit has been suddenly and 
permanently cut off. Instead of 
bemoaning it he will look for 
compensation either to new 
legitimate fields which have 
been opened up by the Federal 
Reserve legislation or to a more 
intensive development of his 
present field. 
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receives, and receives in turn from the 
Federal Reserve bank all the checks 
drawn on it which have come into the 
hands of other banks. The one offsets 
the other, and the reserve of the mem- 
ber bank is credited or debited accord- 
ing as the checks sent are greater in 
amount or less than those received. A 
member bank’s reserve, in other words, 
may be built up by the checks and 
drafts it sends and the surplus thus 
created used to wipe off the debit of 
checks against itself coming through its 
Federal Reserve bank from other banks. 
The reserve is the medium through 
which checks are cleared. If the opera- 
tion were followed a step farther it 
would be seen that the checks the re- 
serve bank receives from a member bank 
have been sorted according to the dis- 
trict in which the drawee banks are lo- 
cated and that the Federal Reserve 
bank resends checks drawn on banks in 
other districts to the proper Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE’S FLOAT ACCOUNT, 
RESERVE ACCOUNT AND ZONE 
SYSTEM 

It should be noted here that checks 
received by a Federal Reserve bank 
from its member banks are given “credit 
entry” only, that is, are credited to the 
float account, the account which repre- 
sents checks in process of collection. 
The reserve account is not credited until 
the checks have had time to reach the 
drawee bank and remittance therefor 
made to its Federal Reserve bank. To 
reduce to an orderly and workable sys- 
tem the matter of passing the credit 
from the float to the reserve account the 
country has been divided into zones 
with respect to each Federal Reserve 
bank, the mail time from each Federal 
Reserve bank to every other and to its 
own members having been so averaged 
that an equitable division of all banking 
points of the country into* five groups 
has been accomplished. These are, re- 
spectively, points of immediate credit, 
one-day, two-day, four-day, and eight- 
day points. A member bank in sending 
checks to its Federal Reserve bank. 



makes out a schedule showing the total 
amount drawn on each of these five 
points, and from this can tell exactly 
when the proceeds of each batch of 
checks it sends become available as re- 
serves. If the bank is a small one it 
will send out one letter a day to its 
Federal Reserve bank with all its items 
for clearing and collection, and receive 
one back with its own checks. In a 
large institution time is saved by send- 
ing checks drawn against other districts 
direct to the Federal Reserve bank of 
the proper district, notifying at the 
same time the Federal Reserve bank of 
its own district. As a matter of prac- 
tical importance it is also to be noted 
that there are now twenty-one Federal 
Reserve branch banks and that these 
may be used like reserve banks for the 
purpose of cheek clearing and collec- 
tion. 



THE GOLD SETTLEMENT FUND 



Each Federal Reserve bank, or 
branch, clears the country for its mem- 
bers. Checks drawn on banks within 
its district are cleared by a simple shift- 
ing of credit on its books, checks drawn 
on other districts are cleared through 
the Federal Reserve bank of the district 
against which they are drawn, the same 
bookkeeping transaction at that point 
accomplishing the clearing. As a re- 
sult of this commerce in checks between 
the Federal Reserve banks themselves 
on account of the movements of checks 
among their respective member banks, 
they incur indebtedness against one an- 
other which must be settled. To ac- 
complish this the Gold Settlement Fund 
has been established by the Federal Re- 
serve Board at Washington. It operates 
in this manner. All of the Federal 
Reserve banks and branches are con- 
nected by leased wires with one another 
and with the Board. Each bank car- 
ries a deposit, part of its required gold 
reserve, to its credit on the Gold Set- 
tlement Fund account. At 10 o’clock 
each day the various reserve banks 
telegraph to the Board their credits for 
the other banks arising out of the trans- 
actions of the previous day, whence 
they are cleared on the books and each 
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bank is informed within an hour of its 
exact position. In 1918 over $50,000,- 
000,000 were thus transferred or cleared 
through this fund at a cost of something 
like fi/1000 of one per cent. No cur- 
rency was shipped, no interest on money 
in transit sacrificed. The saving ac- 
complished is apparent. 

THE RELATION OF CLEARING HOUSES TO 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

Though clearing houses are not di- 
rectly a part of the Federal Reserve 
System, their relation to it and their 
place in a comprehensive national clear- 
ance system should be explained. City 
clearing-houses perform essentially the 
same service for the banks of a single 
city that the Federal Reserve banks do 
for those of their districts. It is a serv- 
ice distinct from anything offered by 
any other method and while of local 
importance only is an indispensable one. 
Country clearing-houses more nearly 
duplicate the work of the Federal banks. 
They are intermediate units between the 
city clearing-houses and the reserve 
banks, clearing for a territory larger 
than the former and smaller than the 
latter. They have been absorbed by the 
Federal Reserve banks in cases where 
they were situated in Federal Reserve 
cities, but there still remains a field 
open to them. Any city which is the 
trade center of a territory sufficiently 
large to have brought about a heavy 
commerce of checks between it and the 
territory tributary to it, is the proper 
place for the location of a country 
clearing-house, unless it has a Federal 
Reserve bank or branch performing the 
clearing for that section. 

The Federal Reserve Board may at 
some future time elect to take over the 
work of both city and country clearing- 
houses, absorbing into its own organiza- 
tion such institutions as are located in 
the cities of Federal Reserve banks and 
branches, and organizing into a sub- 
sidiary system all other such institu- 
tions; but it seems more likely to expect 
that it will be content to supervise the 
clearing houses indirectly through con- 
trol of the member banks. 



THE CLEARING PRINCIPLE EXTENDED 

The whole Federal System is based 
upon the clearing principle, a principle 
of fundamental importance in modern 
banking — that of offsetting debits 
against credits and settling only the dif- 
ference. It is the outgrowth of a scien- 
tific comprehension of the principle, the 
crude realization of which probably 
gave us our first medium of exchange, 
a commodity universally acceptable with 
which to settle the difference resulting 
from a “clearing” by barter. The sys- 
tem is an organization of a series of 
clearing units of different size. Just as 
one bank “clears” for its depositors by 
passing credit from one to another on 
its books, so the city clearing-house 
clears for the city banks, the Federal 
Reserve banks for the banks of its dis- 
trict, the Gold Settlement Fund for the 
reserve banks of the country. The first 
involves clerks and bookkeepers only,, 
the second, messengers; the third, the 
mails ; the fourth, the telegraph. The 
sequence follows the order of human 
progress and invention. An interna- 
tional clearance fund has been proposed 
and when it comes we may expect daily 
“clearings” by wireless between the 
great cities of the world. 

COLLECTION METHODS PRIOR TO 1914 

But this is wandering from the issue^ 
The methods of collection in the so- 
called “Dark Ages” before 1914, must 
be briefly outlined in order that a com- 
parison of the two collection systems 
may be made. Collection and clearing 
was largely a matter of reserves then as 
it is now, but the reserves were scattered 
among several of a bank's correspond- 
ents, and the bank sent its checks to 
the reserve correspondent who could or 
would collect them the cheapest. At 
first it was the general practice for all 
banks to charge one another “exchange”* 
for collecting or remitting for a check. 
It worked out in this manner, to cite an* 
illustration from Cannon's book, “Clear- 
ing Houses”. A New York bank re- 
ceived from a depositor a check drawn 
on a bank in Massillon, Ohio. It made 
the depositor a certain charge, called 
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“exchange” for collecting the check and 
sent it to its Cleveland correspondent. 
The Cleveland bank deducted its ex- 
change charge and remitted the balance 
by a draft on its New York corres- 
pondent. Then it sent the check along 
to the Massillon bank on which it was 
drawn which in turn drew its check on 
Cleveland “less the usual charge for 
exchange in payment.” After a time, 
however, large city banks in order to 
draw business bid for the reserves of 
country banks by offering to collect 
without charge all its checks. Such 
banks built up a clientele of small banks 
and drew checks in process of collection 
far out of their normal or logical course. 
For example, a certain New York City 
bank collected the whole state of Penn- 
sylvania at par for its clients and re- 
ceived for this purpose volumes of 
checks from Pittsburgh and other cities 
in the state in which the checks were 
drawn. 

The cities in which these banks that 
collected at par were located became 
known as “free cities” and through them 
passed enormous numbers of checks 
from large sections of the country. Of 
these checks, those the city bank could 
not readily collect it sent along to one 
of its correspondents, absorbing any ex- 
change charge the latter might levy, and 
from this correspondent the checks 
might be sent to still another. No at- 
tention apparently was paid to distance, 
direction, or geography. Expediency 
routed every check. The roundabout 
journeyings of such checks became 
notorious and the useless handling of 
them a scandal. In the collection of 
the check described above from Can- 
non's book, four letters had to be 
written, two checks drawn, eight cents 
in stamps consumed, and seventy-five or 
more handlings made by a score of 
clerks in five banks located in three 
cities, and this he calls an average case. 

DEFECTS OF THE SYSTEM 

The glaring defects of this system 
were the economic waste due to “rout- 
ing” and unnecessary handling, the in- 
sidious padding of “reserves”, and the 
inflation of the float. “Routing” was 



the sending of checks by a roundabout 
way to avoid exchange charges and it 
resulted in a very lax control being 
maintained over checks in process of 
collection, and was the cause of the 
other two evils mentioned. The padding 
of reserves came about through the fact 
that a bank could count as reserves a 
check as soon as it was mailed to its re- 
serve correspondent. A country banker, 
consequently, would mail a batch of 
checks to his reserve city correspondent 
crediting his reserve account as soon as 
the letter was dispatched. The reserve 
city bank might in turn send the same 
checks to its central reserve city cor- 
respondent, crediting immediately its 
reserves. In that event, the same checks 
were being counted as reserves for two 
banks all the time they were in transit 
and hence actually available to neither. 
In regard to inflation of the float, since 
the size of the float is determined by 
the amount of checks times the days in 
transit, the addition of a few unneces- 
sary days to the journey of a check 
created a subtle and dangerous expan- 
sion of credit. 



THE MATTER OF EXCHANGE 



Careful consideration of the use of the 
word “exchange” in the previous de- 
scription will revfeal that it means more 
than one thing. It may mean the charge 
made by the bank to the customer for 
collecting the check he deposits, or the 
charge made by one bank to another 
for handling that check at any stage 
along the line of its homeward progress, 
or yet it may mean the charge made by 
the bank upon which it is drawn for re- 
mitting payment for it to another bank. 
The Federal Reserve Act does not deny 
the right of member banks to charge ex- 
change against other banks or against 
customers but, in the words of the Act, 
“no such charge shall be made against 
the Federal Reserve banks”. However, 
since the Federal Reserve banks have 
absorbed every item of expense incident 
to the collection of checks, making avail- 
able for members an absolutely free 
collection (barring the interest hold- 
out) of checks at par, a steadily increas- 
ing majority of checks is being collected 
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through the Federal Reserve banks, 
hence is being sent to the drawee banks 
direct from Federal Reserve banks, with 
the consequent elimination not only of 
exchange charges between the various 
banks which would have handled the 
check under the old system of collection, 
but also the charge of the remitting 
bank itself. So, while a bank may be 
permitted to charge any bank but the 
Federal Reserve banks, the course of 
checks is such as to have removed the 
possibility to a large extent of such 
charges. The status of the charge 
against the customer has not been af- 
fected, but unfortunately for the country 
banks their very position makes the ex- 
change arising from the collection of 
checks for their depositors less remu- 
nerative than that coming from the 
collection of checks for out-of-town 
banks or from the payment of their own 
checks coming from a distance, because 
in the nature of business more checks 
are sent out of town by their depositors 
than are received from out of town by 
them. 

THE POSITION OF THE COUNTRY BANKER 

The country banker is losing a good 
fat income by the sudden cutting off of 
this source of remuneration. In the 
hearings which preceded the enactment 
of the Federal Reserve legislation, coun- 
try bankers testified that there were 
many cases in which fully one-half their 
earnings came from such charges. To 
take away so great a proportion of a 
country bank’s income is no mean mat- 
ter. The country banks occupy an im- 
portant place in the nation’s banking 
system. They are in close contact with 
the farmer and small producer upon 
whom the country’s future development 
so largely depends. They have in- 
creased greatly in numbers since the 
capitalization requirements were re- 
duced in 1900, and with the broadening 
of their powers under the Federal Re- 
serve Act their potency for good to the 
country has been vastly increased, and 
they should be assisted rather than re- 
pressed by the system under which the 
nation’s banking forces are organized. 
As the par collection of checks through- 



out the country seems inevitable and 
exchange charges as a source of profit 
to the country bankers a thing of the 
past, the matter of how the country 
banks may recoup themselves for their 
losses must be approached from a new 
angle. This leads to an analysis of the 
service performed by the check and by 
the banks involved in its collection. 



THE bank’s SERVICE TO THE DEPOSITOR 



The check transfers funds or their 
equivalent, credit, to whatever point the 
drawer sends it. A hundred years ago 
it was not an uncommon thing for a 
merchant to make a trip carrying his 
bag of coin to settle an account. With 
the development of transportation this 
became unnecessary and the debtor more 
often shipped his gold or banknotes by 
express. With the progress in banking 
a better method was offered in the bank 
draft which he procured at a slight ex- 
pense from his banker. The growth 
of the use of checks in time obviated 
the necessity even of the trip to the 
bank and the merchant simply drew his 
checks at his desk and dispatched them 
through the mails to any quarter of the 
country, leaving the rest of the trans- 
action to be carried out by the banks 
involved. The saving to the merchant 
in time, labor, and interest is apparent. 
This saving has been made possible 
through the development of transporta- 
tion, communication, and banking, but 
most of all, directly at least, through 
the last. It is bank credit that makes 
the daily transfer through the medium 
of checks of enormous sums of money 
throughout the country possible. Since 
the Federal Reserve System has been 
perfected money is seldom shipped any- 
where to any degree in the settlement of 
domestic accounts. Exchange is on a 
new and higher plane. We have a sub- 
limated currency in bank credit, a thing 
which is transferred with the speed of 
electricity over wires that connect bank 
with bank, a thing that to a large extent 
abolishes considerations of space and 
time in the transfer of purchasing 
power. This is exemplified in the daily 
clearing through the Gold Settlement 
Fund. But the important point to 
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recognize is that the depositor com- 
mandeers the use of bank credit and all 
this highly organized and intricate 
banking machinery whenever he draws 
a check and mails it out of his town 
or city. 

If an individual invents an appliance 
to save labor and time he may patent 
it and draw remuneration in royalties 
from the savings secured by his device. 
A bank is in a similar position from 
the standpoint of justice. Each bank, 
as it were, holds a patent right to the 
use of this great and unique piece of 
machinery, the Federal Reserve System, 
and has a right to charge something by 
way of royalty for permitting the in- 
dividual to use it. The merchant using 
“his check accomplishes the same thing 
that the merchant of other days could 
only accomplish by either packing, in- 
suring and shipping money or by going 
to the trouble and expense of purchasing 
of his banker a bank draft. Should he 
not be made to pay something for this 
service ? 

SHOULD THE DEPOSITOR PAY FOR THE 
BANK*8 SERVICE 

No one will deny that the depositor 
should pay for this service, and as a 
matter of fact he always has paid in- 
directly for it in increased cost of what- 
ever he purchased with his check. Re- 
tailers doing a mail order business have 
demanded of him ten cents or more extra 
if he paid by check, wholesalers an- 
ticipating payment by checks have in- 
corporated in the sale price of their 
goods a sum sufficient to cover the col- 
lection of the expected checks. The 
drawer of the checks, in other 
words, has paid the seller of the 
goods the cost of the service ren- 
dered by banking machinery. The 
seller at his end is charged by the bank 
in which he deposits the check for col- 
lecting it. Heretofore, every bank 
through whose liands the check passed 
on its way to the drawee bank would, 
or at least could, deduct a fee for 
handling, and finally if it came home to 
the drawee bank by mail that bank 
would deduct exchange. This exchange 
charge, it should be noted, was not al- 



ways in the form of a direct deduction 
of a certain per cent, from the face 
value of the check. It might well be 
represented by a hold-out of interest on 
the money involved for a certain num- 
ber of days, or the same remuneration 
obtained by the correspondent requiring 
the bank for which it was collecting to 
keep a certain free balance with it. The 
point is that some equivalent to "ex- 
change” was charged by every bank 
which handled the check. Instead, then, 
of the drawer of the check paying his 
bank for the service it rendered, he 
paid the payee, the latter paid his bank, 
his bank paid one of its correspondents 
and that correspondent in turn paid 
the drawee bank itself. It was a case 
of "fire bum stick, stick beat dog, dog 
bite pig,” to cite a classic example of 
indirect action, or "passing the buck”. 
Economic forces which blindly molded 
banking and mercantile practices de- 
termined that the drawer of the check 
should pay his bank but in a manner 
so roundabout that he never knew he 
was paying it. The charge for the 
service to the depositor was just, the 
method by which he paid it is another 
matter. 



THE BANKAS ARGUMENT 



The question now is, can the de- 
positor be inveigled into paying his 
banker directly, can the indirect tax pre- 
viously collected by the bank through 
the chain connecting it with the payee 
be supplanted by a direct tax. The 
Federal Reserve legislation has put an 
end to the indirect method, the banker 
no longer has the opportunity to charge 
his correspondent. The drawer still 
pays the payee (in increased costs) and 
the payee his bank, but there the matter 
ends. Theoretically, the spread of par 
collection of checks will act reflexively 
to cut the price of goods to the drawer 
of the check. In that event, he will 
have had his funds transferred by the 
bank without cost to himself. Then he 
will be in a fit position to bear the 
brunt of a direct tax by the bank. This 
is theory. Practice is another matter. 
A direct tax always appears more bur- 
densome than an indirect one. 
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A banker might reason with a de- 
positor in this manner: “Under the 
present par collection methods the com- 
mercial and mercantile world is being 
saved millions of dollars annually, which 
has heretofore been paid into the banks 
in the form of exchange. This saving 
is reacting to decrease the cost of the 
goods you purchase. You are benefit- 
ting by the saving wrought by the new 
banking methods. Without our help, 
however, you could not avail yourself 
of these benefits. We cannot draw our 
compensation indirectly through the 
banking system itself as in the past. Is 
not our service worth a part of the sav- 
ing you experience by means of it?" 
Whether his depositor would submit to 
a charge so reasonably defended is 
something for experience to determine. 
If he would, a direct service charge, up 
to the l/lO of one per cent, allowed by 
the Federal Reserve law, might be levied 
on his checks returned to the bank from 
out of town. If this line of reasoning 
did not meet with the depositor's ap- 
proval, the bank should resort to some 
indirect method of gaining the same 
end, such as raising the rate of interest 
on its loans, or decreasing the interest 
paid on deposits, or developing the use 
of the acceptance. The ingenuity of the 
country banker should be stimulated to 
find ways to compensate himself to a 
just and reasonable degree for exchange 
profits lost, and he should be urged to 
enter wholeheartedly into the spirit of 
the Federal Reserve System and to de- 
vote the energy now spent in combating 
the system in devising new ways of 
making money by means of it. The 
riots of the hand-loom workers in Eng- 
land and Scotland did not stay the in- 
troduction of textile machinery, nor the 
organized protests of the stage drivers 
prevent the extension of the railroads. 
The increasing use of mineral oils 
killed the whale-oil industry, but how 
futile would have been the opposition 
of those engaged in whaling to the de- 
velopment of petroleum. The wise New 
Bedford interests withdrew their capital 
from whaling and put it into cotton 
manufactories. The wise banker will 
see at once that a source of profit has 



been suddenly and permanently cut off. 
Instead of bemoaning it he will look for 
compensation either to new legitimate 
fields which have been opened up by 
the Federal Reserve legislation or to a 
more intensive development of his 
present field. 

THE EXCHANGE CHARGE OF THE 
COLLECTING BANK 

The business of exchange should be 
viewed from the other end also. Grant- 
ing that the remitting bank may justly 
charge in some manner its depositor for 
its service, what shall we say as to the 
exchange charges of the bank who col- 
lects the checks for the depositor ? This 
point, as explained above, has not been 
affected by the Federal Reserve legisla- 
tion, but in analyzing the service per- 
formed by the banks the fundamental 
justice of the charge should be shown. 
The collecting bank loses interest on the 
checks while they are being collected. 
As explained before, the bank receives 
credit according to a schedule of one, 
two, four, and eight day points. Until 
the telegraph is used to a greater extent 
than at present this practice will in- 
volve loss of interest on money repre- 
sented by the float, which is for the 
country a sum of about $ 500 , 000 , 000 . 
While the cost of the labor, postage, 
wire charges involved in the collection 
of checks, greatly reduced through 
Federal Reserve mechanism, has finally 
been absorbed entirely by the Federal 
Reserve banks, the loss of interest on 
money in transit, a matter of some five 
or six thousand dollars a day for each 
Federal Reserve bank if pro-rated, 
could hardly be absorbed by them. Does 
it not seem just, then, that the interest 
on the float should be paid by the de- 
positors who profit by the bank's work 
for them. The present minimum ex- 
change charge required by the New 
York Clearing House rules represents 
an even charge of four and one-half per 
cent, on money while in the float. 

To conclude, if, under the Federal 
Reserve System the matter of exchange 
were to be treated according to the pro- 
gram herein outlined, there would be 
two exchange charges on every check. 
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The drawer would pay his bank a cer- 
tain sum for its service in transporting 
funds or credit for him, the payee would 
pay his bank interest on the money 
represented by the check for the period 
it took the bank to collect it. The in- 
cidence of both taxes would be definite, 
the amount would be determined by con- 
ditions prevailing at the respective cities 
of drawer and payee. The larger city 
banks will, probably always keep both 
charges at a minimum, absorbing the 



costs for the benefits that will accrue 
in other ways, just as they maintain 
service departments at a loss. The 
country banker’s charge will depend 
upon local competition or clearing-house 
regulation and regardless of whether it 
is a direct charge or an indirect one it 
can and should be made large enough 
to tide the banker over the difficult 
period when he is getting adjusted to 
the new methods and opportunities of 
the Federal Reserve System. 






When Will Business Revive ? 

By Alexander Gilbert 

The accompanying statement, prepared by Alexander Gilbert, now vice-chairman of 
the board of the Irving National Bank and former president of the New York Clearing- 
House Association, was published in The Bankers Magazine for August, 1877. At that 
time the country was in the depression following the panic of 1873, and the views Mr. 
Gilbert then expressed are strikingly pertinent to our present situation. — Editor Bankers 
Magazine. 



A REVTVAL of trade is what all 
business men are anxiously look- 
ing for, and what a large number 
are confidently expecting— but just how 
it is to be brought about very few are 
able to tell. To many a revival means 
a return to the activity experienced dur- 
ing the ten years previous to the panic ; 
anything short of this, while it may be 
regarded as an improvement on the past 
two years, will not be quite satisfactory, 
so apt are men to think and judge com- 
paratively. Just what influences are 
needed to bring back the old time pros- 
perity is something which but few busi- 
ness men appreciate; the majority, 
knowing that times have been better, 
think they will be again, and so look 
for a quick return, but all who are so 
looking, must of necessity be disap- 
pointed. Activity in business depends 
mainly upon the ability of consumers to 
buy, and it is only by contemplating the 
enormous losses sustained in this coun- 
try since the panic, through a shrinkage 
of values, and by business failures, that 
a just appreciation of the ability of our 
people in this direction can be reached. 

Mr. Gilbert points out that the loss 
sustained by investors in a single rail- 



road alone amounted to over $30,000,- 
000, and in all of the coal companies 
combined over $100,000,000. He then 
continues as follows: 

“And when the entire list of railroad 
and other securities throughout the coun- 
try is taken into the calculation, the loss 
will reach an amount almost if not 
quite as large as the national debt. Add 
to this the losses sustained in other busi- 
ness enterprises, and it will be possible 
to form an idea of the extent to which 
the purchasing power of the nation has 
been weakened ; and until this lost 
strength is in a measure restored, we 
cannot expect to see such a revival in 
business as will justify the hopes of our 
business men. 

“It is urged by many able writers 
that all that is needed to set the wheels 
of industry in full motion is one abun- 
dant harvest; this will undoubtedly 
greatly improve the condition of things, 
but it cannot possibly produce the re- 
action that is looked for. The truth is, 
the business thought and habit of the 
nation has undergone a change ; economy 
has taken the place of extravagance, 
every man who possesses a grain of 
common sense realizes now that pros- 
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perity can only be attained by exer- 
cising the principles of frugality, and 
until this old-fashioned idea is again 
lost sight of, the tendency of the people 
of all classes will be to buy only those 
things actually needed and to save their 
surplus earnings; and the exercise of 
these principles by the whole nation 
at one time will operate as a strong 
retarding influence against a speedy re- 
turn to our former business activity. 

'‘True it is that a good harvest will 
put producers in possession of funds, 
and enable them to buy more freely, and 
will create an extra demand for labor; 
but then the difference between an 
average crop and what is termed a 
very good one is hardly of sufficient im- 
portance to serve as a panacea for all 
the ills that afflict us. 

“The whole nation financially is sick 
and weak, exhausted, and a restoration 
can only be brought about by slow 
processes — there must be a return to 
first principles, a letting go of foolish 
notions of extravagance, of the desire to 
get rich in a day. Then there will fol- 



low the disposition to earn what we get, 
to save what we earn, to pay our debts, 
and this will put us on a sure founda- 
tion upon which we may build with cer- 
tainty; our growth from this point will 
be legitimate and healthy. 

“Our people have learnt the lesson, 
and have already commenced to follow 
its teachings. We are on the mend, and 
from this time onward we may look for 
a gradual improvement ; so slow as to be 
almost imperceptible at first, but it will 
come more and more prominently into 
view as time rolls on. We must be 
patient and wait; we are sowing the 
seed, and in due time we shall reap the 
harvest. 

Getting Money Out of the Air 

O UP POSE that you are just starting 
^ out on that trip to Europe this 
summer. The big liner has left the 
Statue of Liberty far behind in its 
wake. Suddenly you find that in your 
haste to take care of all little details 
at the last moment before sailing you 
have carefully left your letter of credit 
behind at home or at the office — and 
you have just about enough ready 
money in your pockets to buy bird seed 
for a canary. Not a bright outlook for 
a pleasant trip is it? 

But you've really no cause for worry. 
Just step into the branch bank of the 
big ship and send an urgent radio to 
the Farmers Loan and Trust Company. 
You'll have your money in time to feel 
at ease in the smoking room after din- 
ner. 

The Farmers Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York has recently com- 
pleted arrangements with the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd., 
whereby wireless payments may be 
made at any time to passengers 
en route on board the Cunard liners 
Mauretania, Aquitania, and Berengaria. 
Through the branch banks on board, 
passengers may also order payments to 
persons in this country through the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company. 

This arrangement is believed to mark 
an innovation in banking methods on 
transatlantic liners. 
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A GAIN by the death of Henry P. 
Davison, which occurred May 6, 
are we reminded of the great 
opportunities for service and the rich 
rewards afforded by the institutions of 
this country, and that these opportuni- 
ties and rewards are not the special 
privilege of the few or fortunately 
bom, but that they are for all with the 
industry, integrity and ability to lay 
hold of them. 

Mr. Davison, country bom, with the 
most modest beginnings, rose step by 
step to the very highest honors Ameri- 
can banking has to bestow. His life 
was a great financial success ; but it 
was more than that. It was rich in 
good work for mankind, and there can 
be no doubt that this is the part of his 
life that to him was most satisfying and 
by which he would wish to be remem- 
bered. 

Henry Pomeroy Davison was bom 
at Troy, Pa., June 13, 1867. He was of 
Scotch and Welsh descent and was the 
son of George B. and Henrietta Pome- 
roy Davison. He was graduated from 
high school at the age of fifteen, taught 
school for a time, and then, at the age 
of nineteen, entered his uncle's bank at 
Troy. 

His first New York City employment 
was as a clerk in the Astor Place Bank, 
where he rose to the position of paying 
teller. 

When the old Astor Place Bank be- 
came a branch of the Com Exchange 
Bank Mr. Davison went to the Liberty 
National. He was made president of 
that institution in 1899, six years after 
he was first employed there. In 1902 he 
resigned to become vice-president of the 
First National Bank. 

It was in 1907 that Mr. Davison first 
came into nation-wide prominence as 
a banker. During the panic of that 
year Mr. Davison worked with George 
W. Perkins, then a partner in the Mor- 
gan firm. The achievements of Mr. 
Davison at this time attracted the at- 
tention of J. Pierpont Morgan, the 
elder. The following year Mr. Davison 
was invited to become a member of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

In 1908 Mr. Davison was selected by 



the National Monetary Commission, ap- 
pointed by Congress, as the expert who 
should make an investigation and re- 
port on the financial system of Eng- 
land, France and Germany. In 1915 he 
helped to negotiate the $500,000,000 
American loan to the Allies. 

Mr. Davison soon after becoming a 
partner of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. was, with the exception of Mr. Mor- 
gan himself, the most important figure 
in the banking house. As the successor 
of Mr. Perkins he was called upon to 
solve many intricate problems arising 
from the gigantic operations of the 
house. One of his first triumphs after 
he joined the Morgan firm was the suc- 
cessful negotiation for American par- 
ticipation in the $30,000,000 Chinese 
loan for the development of the Han- 
kow-Szechuan Railroad. 

In June, 1917, Mr. Davison became 
the head of the Red Cross War Council 
and for more than two years thereafter 
he gave all his time and attention to the 
cause of humanity. Under his direc- 
tion more than $275,000,000 was raised 
for the council during the first year. 

Mr. Davison was a Knight of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy and a com- 
mander of the French Legion of Honor. 
He was trustee and treasurer of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
and treasurer of the National Institute 
of Social Sciences. His clubs included 
the Century, Metropolitan, Union 
League, University, Piping Rock, New 
York Yacht, Racquet and Tennis, Links, 
National Golf, Cosmopolitan, Jekvl Is- 
land and Nassau Country. The 
National Institute of Social Science 
gave him a gold medal for humanitarian 
work. 

As chairman of the executive commit- 
tee and a director of the Astor Trust 
Company, Bankers Trust Company and 
Liberty National Bank, as a director of 
the First National Bank, which has al- 
ways been closely associated with J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and of the First Se- 
curity Company, Mr. Davison wielded 
an influence in the financial world sec- 
ond only to that of J. Pierpont Morgan 
the elder. 
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The Problem of Unemployment and a 
Suggestion for Its Solution 

By Oscar Newfang 

In publishing this very interesting article by Mr. Newfang, The Bankeks Magazine 
wishes to remove any impression on the part of the reader that the views expressed are 
entirely similar to its own. While The Bankers Magazine agrees with the author that 
unemployment is one of our most serious problems, it feels that Mr. Newfang*s suggestion 
for Governmental limitation of the profits of capital is unwise. Large returns on capital 
investment are the rewards of great risks. If the possibility of such rewards is removed 
by legislation, capital for new enterprises will not be attracted and a serious impediment 
will be placed upon the industrial development of the country. Mr. New r fang admits that 
labor and management will be spurred on to greater activity through the possibility of 
greater returns in wages and salaries. Doesn’t it also follow that capital must be stimulated 
by a similar promise? 

In view of the seriousness of the problem The Bankers Magazine believes that any 
plan of solution is worthy of the attention of all thinking men, and it is hoped that Mr. 
Newfang’s article will provoke a discussion in the pages of the Magazine that will bring 
out some interesting phases of the problem. — The Editor. 



T HERE are three main factors in 
the problem of unemployment as 
it exists in the United States. 
First* there is a normal balance between 
agricultural prices and the prices of 
manufactures* which enables a complete 
exchange to be made of the surplus pro- 
ducts of the factories for the surplus 
products of the farms/) ) Second, any- 
thing that disturbs this normal balance 
makes impossible this complete disposal 
of the output, and so causes unemploy- 
ment. Third, the problem is, therefore, 
to find a method of preserving the nor- 
mal balance, or of restoring it when 
disturbed. 

Let us consider these three points 
in order. At the outset let me say that 
this discussion relates only to the un- 
employment problem as it exists in the 
United States. In the various countries 
of Europe the problem is greatly com- 
plicated by the vastly greater import- 
ance of foreign trade, by the debased 
and constantly fluctuating currencies of 
the various countries, by the changed 
channels of trade resulting from 
changed political boundaries, from polit- 
ical and racial jealousies, policies, etc. 
All of these factors, it is true, affect 
the United States also, but by no means 
in the same degree. While the whole 
world is an economic unit, this country 
is so large, and its products are so 
varied, that the problem of unemploy- 
1004 



ment can be fairly considered as a 
domestic problem; and if this article is 
to be kept within a reasonable length, 
such allowances as must be made for the 
foreign trade factors must be left to the 
intelligence of the reader. 



THE NORMAL BALANCE OF PRICES 



Trade, in its broadest aspect, consists 
in the exchange of the surplus of the 
factories (above the consumption of 
manufactures by the manufacturing 
population) for the surplus of the farms 
(above the consumption of farm prod- 
ucts by the farmers). In order to keep 
everybody fully employed, both in town 
and country, the entire surplus of man- 
ufactures must be exchangeable for the 
entire surplus of agricultural products. 
While townspeople also consume manu- 
factures and farmers also consume farm 
products, it is the exchange of the re- 
mainder, or surplus, of these two classes 
of goods that determines the fluctuations 
of business and of employment. The 
price level which makes possible the full 
and complete disposal of the entire out- 
put of the factories and the entire out- 
put of the farms, and which thus affords 
complete employment for all labor in 
town and country, constitutes what may 
be called the normal balance of prices. 
Any disturbance of this balance results 
in a surplus of goods that cannot be 
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sold, and this causes unemployment ; for 
it is impossible to continue for any 
length of time the production of goods 
that cannot be sold. 

Disturbance of the normal balance of 
prices may result from many causes ; but 
for the present let us consider only the 
causes that have actually in the past 
few years upset this nice adjustment, 
and so have caused widespread unem- 
ployment. The price-level disturbances 
of the recent war and post-war years 
fall into two classes, those which have 
raised the prices of manufactures, and 
those which have depressed the prices 
of agricultural products. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that the tremen- 
dous and totally abnormal demand for 
munitions, ordnance, equipment and 
ships during the war caused an enor- 
mous increase in the prices of all man- 
ufactured articles. Furthermore, the 
extraordinary demand for a labor sup- 
ply largely curtailed by the withdrawal 
of the soldiers from productive labor 
caused a great increase in wages, and 
the economic force of labor unions has 
been exerted to retain this element of 
high costs and high prices of manufac- 
tures. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge, that the extreme poverty of 
European countries resulting from the 
war has, since the armistice, largely re- 
duced their demand for agricultural 
products and that this has resulted in 
the fall of such prices practically to 
pre-war levels and sometimes below 
those figures. Agricultural prices are 
determined by competition in the world 
market, and they thus instantly follow 
the economic laws of supply and de- 
mand, without any artificial retarding 
by trade unionism or other causes. The 
resulting situation is that agricultural 
prices have fallen to a level which 
makes impossible the full exchange of 
the surplus manufactures of the United 
States for the surplus of the farm pro- 
ducts. The prices of manufactures are 
being held up largely by the economic 
force of trade unionism at a level which 
makes the sale of the entire output 
of our factories impossible, and thus 
causes widespread unemployment. 

These are the factors that enter into 



the problem of unemployment. And the 
true solution must be a method of pre- 
serving the normal balance of prices, as 
outlined above, or of restoring it with 
the least possible friction and hardship 
to workers, business men and the pub- 
lic, whenever it has been disturbed. 

In considering this problem the first 
observation I wish to make is, that the 
.adjustment in price levels necessary to 
/preserve or to restore the normal bal- 
| ance must be made largely in the prices 
' of manufactures ; for the reason that 
this country is normally an Reporter of 
farm products, and their prices are 
fixed by world competition. For the 
same reason agricultural prices cannot 
be raised or lowered by tariffs. They 
could, it is true, be influenced by a 
system of bonuses or subsidies on ex- 
ports, but this has always been con- 
sidered impractical and unwise by econ- 
omists and statesmen in this country. 

The necessary adjustment of prices 
is at present made by the crude method 
of strikes to raise wage and price levels, 
and lockouts to lower them. These are 
appeals to brute force, not to reason. 
Incidentally, each adjustment made by 
these methods involves a large loss 
of wages and profits, a large amount 
of unemployment, and frequently wide- 
spread distress to the general public. 
Furthermore, the strike and lockout 
method of adjustments alters conditions 
by sudden jolts and jerks that rack 
the entire business structure and unset- 
tle business throughout the country. 



A SLIDING SCALE OF WAGES AND PRICES 



The true solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem, in my opinion, lies in a 
sliding scale of wages and prices which 
will at all times preserve the balance 
between manufacturing prices and agri- 
cultural prices, will at all times enable 
a complete exchange to be made of the 
surplus output of the factories for the 
surplus output of the farms, and will 
thus keep both town and country work- 
ers fully employed. Let me first state 
the kind of sliding scale that I would 
suggest and point out its tendency to 
minimize unemployment, and then I will 
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attempt to answer objections that may 
be raised to the plan. 

The wages of the workers should rise 
nr fall with the profits of the business 
in which they are engaged. Apply this 
statement to a single individual in busi- 
ness for himself, and it is a truism. His 
income will, of course, vary with the 
profits of his business. The only source 
from which his income is derived con- 
sists of those profits. Likewise, the only 
source of the wages of a large number 
nf workers in a great industry consists 
of the profits of that industry, and if 
the industry is to be kept in continuous 
nperation and unemployment avoided, 
wages must be within the profits of the 
industry. And in order to give the 
workers, (brain workers as well as 
brawn workers, management as well as 
labor) the full social value of their 
work, ajl^of the prgfits^nf an industry 
exceptju^air dividend upon the actual 
capital emplofSd^gKould be given the 
workers in^wriaries ^wHwgg es. In or- 
der to accomplish tnis smoothly, each 
worker should have a moderate drawing 
account, but his final earnings should be 
determined by the profit shown by the 
industry at the end of each year. These 
surplus profits (above a fair dividend 
•upon the capital) should be paid to the 
workers in weekly or monthly install- 
ments during the following'year. 

How would this plan minimize unem- 
ployment? It would giye the manage- 
ment sufficient leeway in raising or low- 
ering prices to enable them at all times 
to dispose of the whole output of the 
industry, and so keep all of the workers 
continuously employed. It is well known 
that the demand for almost all goods 
increases as the price is reduced, and 
the management could find the level of 
prices which would absorb the whole 
output, without reaching a dead-line of 
manufacturing costs. 

It may be said that while this plan 
might provide continuous employment 
it would be at extremely low wages, as 
the management would have no motive 
for seeking to sell at high prices. This, 
however, would not be the result; for 
the final earnings of the management, 
as well as those of the workers, would 



depend upon the profit of the business. 
To be a little more explicit, let us sup- 
pose that half the workers* present 
wages and half the present salaries of 
the management is paid them as a draw- 
ing account, and the other half is de- 
pendent upon its being earned by the 
industry. Would not the management 
have precisely as powerful a motive as 
the workers to work for a substantial 
year's profit ? And would not both brain 
workers and brawn workers have an ad- 
ditional motive for loyal and earnest ef- 
fort in the knowledge that, whatever the 
business earned over and above a fair 
dividend on the capital would be theirs ? 
They would all feel that they were get- 
ting all that they earned. 

A further objection may be made, 
that excessive dividends on watered 
stock would give an unduly large part of 
the earnings to the capitalists, and the 
workers would be simply working hard 
to provide dividends upon fictitious capi- 
tal. This is a valid objection and would 
have to be met by public regulation of 
capital issues, in order to see that they 
represented actual cash values and 
nothing else. 

Again, it will be said that the sliding 
scale has been tried and found wanting. 
Where a sliding scale has been tried, it 
has usually been based on the selling 
price of the goods, and not on the profits 
of the business. While this principle 
works out fairly well in a line of busi- 
ness such as mining, where labor is the 
principal ingredient in the selling price 
of the goods, it is not a fair measure 
of labor value in cases where the prices 
of the various raw materials constitute 
the principal part of the selling price, 
as, for instance, in the building indus- 
tries, in the needle industries, etc. In 
these industries a sliding scale based 
solely upon selling prices frequently 
works injustice upon the worker. 

The sliding scale of wages has also 
been tried in the form of bonus pay- 
ments and profit sharing. While these 
plans may be worked out satisfactorily 
to all concerned, the objection of or- 
ganized labor (and it is a valid objec- 
tion) to these schemes is, that employers 
have set aside only a very small per- 
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centage of the surplus earnings above 
a fair dividend for distribution among 
the workers, “throwing them, a sop” to 
keep them quiet, as Mr. Gompers puts it. 

It is admitted, that the plan for min- 
imizing unemployment here outlined 
could hardly be carried out without na- 



tional legislation ; first, to determine fair 
capitalization and fair dividend rates; 
secondly, to determine the facts as to 
the amount of excess profits properly 
divisible among the workers ; and, 
thirdly, to give full publicity to the re- 
sults of business operations. 



Facts Worth Knowing About Women 

Savers 

By Selma Eversole 

In the following article the author has made for the benefit of the bank publicity man- 
ager an analysis of the occupations, ages and balances of 2000 self-supporting women 
depositors in four mutual savings banks. Although these facts are based on Boston condi- 
tions, they should be valuable to banks in all parts of the country who are doing a savings 
account business. They show what classes of women workers are most susceptible to the 
savings appeal and those whose accounts are most valuable to the bank. — The Editor. 



D OMESTIC servants make up the 
largest group of women who de- 
posit their own earnings in four 
of Boston’s savings banks. This was 
found after tabulating data from the ac- 
count cards of 2000 self-supporting 
women. In order to obtain a fairly 
typical group of women, data were ob- 
tained from two banks in the busi- 
ness section and two in residence dis- 
tricts. Of the latter, one was among 
wage-earning foreigners, such as Irish, 
Poles, Russians and Lithuanians; one 
in a fashionable suburb. Thus were 
included depositors who use the banks 
near their work at noon, and those 
who use banks near their homes in 
the early morning or evening. Five 
hundred accounts were selected from 
each bank. A bank clerk read the occu- 
pations and ages from the signature 
cards, and the balances to date from the 
ledger cards. No accounts were consid- 
ered but those of women apparently 
self-supporting. All data were obtained 
during the last ten days in November, 
1921. 



OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 

Domestic servants, cooks, waitresses, 
laundresses, manicurists, hair-dressers 
and others were classed as “domestic 
and personal servants.” About 31 per 
cent, of the 2000 women depositors were 
in this group. However, the class fell 
short of what might be expected, since 
the Federal census for 1910 reported 
them to be about 37 per cent, of the 
gainfully employed women in Boston. 
They are desirable clients because, hav- 
ing regular earnings and being usually 
provided with food and shelter, they 
may have more money than is needed 
for immediate use. 

The percentage of clerical workers 
among the women depositors was almost 
double their quota among gainfully em- 
ployed women in the city ; they evident- 
ly appreciated the advantages offered 
by savings banks. They, like domestics, 
have relatively steady work. But their 
balances were not so high ; 75 per cent, 
held accounts less than or equal to $200, 
while the balances of only 57 per cent, 
of those in domestic and personal serv- 
ice fell so low. 

Professional women and those in 
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manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries were about equally represented 
among the 2000 women. Professional 
women exceeded their quota, but that 
of women in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries was about three- 
fifths filled. The reasons for this last 
fact are: (1) Many women factory 
workers, who compose mo^t of the 
group, recently may have been unem- 
ployed. The banks stated that their de- 



Lawrence, Lowell and Fall River, this 
does not apply because most of their 
gainfully employed women are factory 
workers. 

Teachers constituted the largest 
group of professional women. Twenty- 
five per cent, of a sample group of Mass- 
achusetts teachers investigated* in 
1920 had savings bank accounts. Not 
only are teachers desirable depositors, 
but the bank in directing an active cam- 
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posits have been withdrawn in whole 
or in part during 1921. (2) A study 

made in the research department this 
year, dealing with women policyholders 
in Massachusetts savings bank life in- 
surance disclosed factory workers to be 
about one-third of all women investors. 
This was due to the systematic educa- 
tional work of insurance agents. Sim- 
ilar action by savings banks might bring 
returns, but since the banks permit 
withdrawal of deposits at will, factory 
operatives with seasonal unemployment 
may prove to be less desirable patrons. 
Nevertheless, in factory towns such as 



paign among them would be doing a 
worthy public service in impressing the 
preceptors of the children of Massachu- 
setts with the value, the necessity and 
the pleasure of being thrifty. 

The quota in the trade group was but 
little over half filled. This discrepancy 
was due to the failure of saleswomen to 
patronize the bank, which failure may 
be explained by the seasonal variations 
in employment. The transportation 



• Old Age Support of Women Teachers. 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 
Boston, page 35. 
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group contains chiefly telephone oper- 
ators. 

AOE DISTRIBUTION 

Young women were found to be most 
numerous among the 2000 women de- 
positors. The largest single five-year 
group was of women from 21-25; and 
1058 of them were thirty or younger. 
The gainfully employed women of Bos- 
ton in 1910 were divided , into the fol- 
lowing age groups: 16-20 years, 19 per 



of the 2000 were over $400. The most 
frequent balance was $200. The time 
periods between which these accounts 
were opened varied; but over one-half 
were opened in 1921. This may account 
partially for the small size of the bal- 
ances. 

Women in domestic and personal 
service had the largest balances; they 
exceeded all other groups in every speci- 
fied balance class over fifty dollars, un- 
til the $2000 class is reached. Here 



CHART It THE DISTRIBUTION Of BALANCES Of 1000 StLf.SU»»VOHTIHC VontH HAVING 
ACCOUNTS IN fOVJH BOSTON SAVINAS BANNS NOVC IS B* H. , 19 XI . 




Chart II 



cent.; 21-44 years (including age un- 
known), 64 per cent.; 46 and over, 17 
per cent. And the gainfully employed 
women among the 2000 bank depositors 
were divided thus: 15-20, 14 per cent.; 
21-45 (including age unknown), 69 per 
cent.; 46 and over, 18 per cent. The 
group of depositors under 20 years of 
age was not up to standard. Does this 
indicate the need of training in thrift in 
the continuation and secondary schools? 

DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCES 

The majority of balances were less 
than or equal to $400. Only 700 out 



they were outnumbered by representa- 
tives from both professional service and 
clerical occupations. But these three 
groups were represented equally among 
the women having balances of over 
$ 2000 . 

Twelve thousand four hundred and 
fifty (12,250) signature cards were han- 
dled to find the sample group of 2000. 
The proportion then, of self-supporting 
women among the savings bank depos- 
itors investigated was 16 per cent. But 
13 per cent, of the total population in 
Boston in 1910 were gainfully em- 
ployed women. Their quota is more 
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than filled ; they are kindly disposed to- 
wards savings banks. Would the pub- 
licity manager, seeking his share of 



the ‘‘Twenty Million Savers by 1930” 
do well to direct his efforts among self- 
supporting women ? 



Table 1. Two Thousand Self-Supporting Women Having Accounts in Four Boston Savings 
Banks,* Distributed by Age Periods and Balances. November, 1921. 

Number of Women of Ages Stated Having Specified Balances 





Total 


Up to 80 


81-40 


Total 


2000 


1068 


371 


Up to $200. 


1280 


810 


202 


$201-$400 „ 


286 


138 


67 


$401-$600 _ 


168 


66 


37 


$601-$800 _ 


72 


19 


22 


$801-$1000 . 


44 


11 


11 


$1001-11200 


67 


10 


14 


$1201-$1400 


17 


2 


2 


$U01-$1600 


22 


6 


6 


$1C01-$1800 


7 


1 


3 


$1801-$2000 


16 


2 


4 


More than $2000 21 


6 


3 



41-60 


61-60 


61 and 
over 


No age 
given 


289 


162 


63 


67 


144 


69 


24 


41 


33 


26 


12 


10 


31 


30 


6 


10 


20 


8 


1 


2 


12 


6 


4 





24 


11 


7 


1 


8 


4 





1 


4 


3 


4 





2 


1 







4 


3 


3 


, 


7 


1 


3 


2 _ 



Table 2. Two Thousand Self-Supporting Women Having Accounts in Four Boston Savings 
Banks,* Distributed by Occupations and Balances. November, 1921. 

Number of Women Having Specified Balances in the Following Occupations 



Balance Total 

Total 2000 

Up to $200 1280 

$201 -$400 286 

$401 -$600 168 

$«01-$800 72 

$801-$1000 44 

$1001-$1200 67 

$1201-$1400 17 

$1401-$1600 22 

$1601-$1800 7 

$1S01-$2000 16 

More than $2000 21 



Manufacturing 

and 

Mechanical Transpor- 
Industries tation 

294 69 

191 60 

28 6 

31 1 

16 1 

9 
9 
1 
2 
3 
3 

1 1 





Profes- 




sional 


Trade 


Service 


118 


806 


70 


163 


20 


64 


9 


32 


4 


14 


2 


6 


6 


17 


1 


6 


1 


1 





1 


1 


7 


4 


6 



Domestic 




and 


Clerical 


Personal 


Occup- 


Service 


pations 


621 


603 


368 


448 


110 


68 


62 


83 


22 


16 


21 


6 


22 


13 


9 


1 


10 


8 


2 


1 


, . 


5 


5 


6 



•Home Savings Bank, Newton Savings Bank, South Boston Savings Bank, Suffolk Savings 
Bank for Seamen and Others. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 



The Bankers Magazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, The Bankers Magazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 
New York. — Editor. 



QUESTION : I have in mind a recent 
audited statement of a wholesale house, 
appended to which were several ex- 
planatory notes, one of them reading 
“Spring goods on hand and in transit, 
amounting to $410,000, have been ex- 
cluded from the inventories and also 
from liabilities”. Will you please in- 
form me if this is customary or other- 
wise, and whether it is the correct prac- 
tice? — R. P. 

ANSWER: Although there may be some 
differences of opinion on this subject it is 
generally believed by most bankers that 
spring goods or any merchandise, in fact, 
which has been shipped (legal title having 
passed to buyer) or received should be in- 
cluded in inventory and the corresponding 
liability set up. If a buyer has a commit- 
ment or contract for the purchase and de- 
livery of certain goods, and same have not 
been shipped, it is merely a contingent liabil- 
ity, and as such should be mentioned as a 
foot note to balance sheet. In other words, 
contracts and commitments are not actual 
liabilities for which value has been received, 
and cannot be treated as such in the balance 
sheet. Goods are not usually billed until 
shipped, and it is at that time, when the 
transaction is completed, that the real 
liability is created. Failure to then include 
the goods in the assets and to set up the 
liability is incorrect, and the result is a 
more satisfactory current ratio being evi- 
denced than would otherwise be the case. 

Considering the subject from the view- 
point of some merchants and manufacturers 
this reasoning may not seem at all just. 
They may possibly be transacting a strictly 
seasonal business, and may feel on Decem- 
ber 31, when statement is prepared, 
that such figures cover the year just closed 
and should not in any way give evidence 
of spring purchases, which may possibly not 
be sold for several months and will be en- 
tirely new business. This appears reason- 



able from their standpoint, that of a desire 
to make a good showing, and some of them 
consequently merely give effect to spring 
goods in an explanatory note as mentioned 
in your question. However, if goods have 
been shipped and billed, title has passed 
to the buyer and even if payment is not 
due for several months, a real liability has 
been created, and as such should have its 
proper place in the balance sheet 



QUESTION: Do you regard mer- 
chandise in transit as a quick asset? — 
D. J. G. 



ANSWER: Yes, there is no doubt, that in 
all ordinary cases, the item of goods in 
transit appearing in a statement should be 
treated as a quick asset. Also, the cor- 
responding liability should be treated as a 
quick liability. 

The legal aspect to this question is 
whether or not title to the goods has passed 
from the seller to the buyer. This is usually 
for the accountant to determine when pre- 
paring the statement. If title is found to 
still rest with the seller, the goods should be 
included in his inventory, and therefore 
should not appear in the buyer’s statement 
(except as a foot note), the obligation to 
receive and pay for same being merely a 
contingent liability and not a direct one. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that it 
is necessary to know just when title passes 
from seller to buyer. In this connection 
there are several terms under which goods 
are shipped, knowledge of which is quite 
essential: 

1. F. O. B. point of origin. This means 
that seller (consignor) must place goods on 
cars, obtain bill of lading and be respon- 
sible for loss or damage up to this point. 
Title then passes to the buyer (consignee) 
who must pay transportation charges and 
assume responsibility. 

2. F. O. B. point of destination. This 
implies that seller must place goods on cars, 
secure bill of lading, pay all freight charges 
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and be responsible for loss or damage until 
goods have arrived in cars at point of des- 
tination. Legal title then passes to buyer 
who must thereafter assume responsibility, 
unload goods and arrange for further de- 
livery. 

3. F. O. B. point of origin, freight pre- 
paid to destination by seller. Under this 
quotation the seller places goods on cars, 
secures bill of lading, pays freight, and is 
not responsible thereafter. The buyer then 
assumes responsibility and takes charge of 
the merchandise on arrival. 

4. F. O. B. point of destination, freight 
allowed by seller. In this case seller is 
responsible until goods are placed on cars 
and bill of lading furnished Buyer then 
becomes responsible, pays all transporta- 
tion charges but deducts from amount of 
invoice the cost of said transportation. 

In all of these cases, it is generally un- 
derstood that unless a particular railroad is 
mentioned, the merchandise will be shipped 
by the one most convenient to the seller. 
If another railroad should be desired by 
buyer, it should be named in quotation. 

In conclusion, it can be seen that if it is 
decided that legal title to goods in transit 
has passed to the buyer they should most 
assuredly be shown in his balance sheet and 
treated as a quick asset. 

QUESTION : What is the proper 
way to show in a statement merchandise 
held on consignment? And merchan- 
dise consigned to others? — H. Y. 

ANSWER: When merchandise is con- 
signed to a person or company for sale, 
it should not appear as an actual asset on 
the balance sheet of the consignee but 
should be included in the inventory of the 
consignor. The merchandise belongs to the 
one who has consigned it and is not the 
property of the consignee who acts in the 
capacity of agent to carry out any duties 
which may have been specified in the con- 
tract between them. The consignee has no 
direct financial liability toward the con- 
signor and is only liable for using ordinary 
care and diligence in seeing that the goods 
are conserved and sold in accordance with 
contract While the consignee is holding 
the goods he must care for them in the 
same manner that he would his own goods; 
or generally speaking, he must follow the 
trade custom and look after the goods in the 
usual manner prevalent in that line of busi- 
ness. If the consignee, therefore, complies 
with the trade custom and the terms of 
the contract, he can not be held liable if 
the goods are stolen or destroyed. In other 



words, he is not the owner of the goods, but 
merely the agent negotiating their sale, and 
consequently does not assume financial 
liability. If he is unable to sell them he 
can usually ship them back to the owner. 
The consignor should therefore treat the 
goods as part of his inventory until an 
actual sale has been made, and the con- 
signee should not include them as part of 
his inventory, although he may mention them 
on his balance sheet in the form of an ex- 
planatory indented item or a foot note. 

The consignee should not merge the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of consigned mer- 
chandise with his general funds. The com- 
mon trade practice is no doubt to do this 
but the legal principle is otherwise. The con- 
signee should hold the funds separately, 
being merely agent for the owner of the 
merchandise, and if he mixes the funds with 
his own he is technically guilty of larceny. 
In the case of bankruptcy on the part of 
the consignee, if the funds have been mixed, 
the consignor becomes a general creditor and 
can no doubt bring a criminal suit against 
the consignee. 

If the consignee has carried the proceeds 
of the sale in a separate bank account, and 
goes into bankruptcy the consignor can ob- 
tain the full amount owing him and the 
other creditors can not touch this money. 
This is no doubt the reason that goods are 
sometimes consigned to parties whose credit 
standing is somewhat doubtful, rather than 
making an outright sale. Of course, it 
would be difficult for a consignee with 
many clients to carry a separate bank ac- 
count for each, but this can be obviated by 
opening up one separate account as 
“Trustee or Agent for Consignors”. All of 
the monies received from consignment sales 
could then be lumped into that account 
and the funds would not become merged 
with his regular bank account. 

If merchandise received from a consignor 
for sale is taken up on the consignee’s books 
as an asset, the consignee should of course 
set up a contra, or offsetting liability. This 
is sometimes done where goods are shipped 
to an agent to be sold at a certain minimum 
price, and where there is possibly an under- 
standing that anything received over that 
amount will be held by the consignee as a 
commission. However, this contra method 
of setting up consignments on the consignee’s 
books is not theoretically correct, as the 
goods do not belong to him, and at the 
time of entry it is not usually known 
for what price they will be sold. A liability 
should of course be set up if the goods are 
treated as an asset. 

When the consignee sells the goods, he im- 
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mediately or at a stipulated time, sends an 
account of sales to the consignor, who then 
credits merchandise account and sets up an 
account receivable on his books for the 
amount of the sale. This is a current item 
on the consignor’s books as the funds are 
theoretically being held for him in a special 
account. 

If it is a trade custom, and the con- 
signee uses due care and diligence, he can 
sell the goods on credit He does not 
usually furnish the consignor with a list 
of these creditors but should be willing to 
do so if requested. Should any of them 
fail to make payment the consignor would 
be the loser, provided the consignee had 
acted in good faith. 

Were the consignee to make up a balance 
sheet after the goods were sold and before 
proceeds had been remitted to consignor, 
it would no doubt be well for him to give 
some indication of the transaction, so that 
his hanker would know that he was the 
custodian of special funds which were being 
held separately. The following might be 
suggested : 



Consigned merchandise sales: 

Cash in special fund $1000 

Customers' accounts 1000 



2000 

Less amount owing consignor- 1600 



Balance (belonging to consignee) $400 



By following the above suggestions, only 
the funds actually the property of the con- 
signee would be extended, and the banker 
would have better information as to the 
status of his clients’ affairs than otherwise. 
Should the consignee mix the funds belong- 
ing to the consignor with those of his own 
it would be more satisfactory from’ the 
banker’s standpoint to have him set up a 
liability for the amount owing the consignor, 
rather than make the deduction from the 
asset as shown in the case of a special fund. 

When a consignee makes advances on 
goods received and for expenses incurred, he 
is generally believed to have a lien on all 
of the consigned goods in his possession. In 
some cases, according to the contract, the 
consignee may have a lien on all finished 
goods owned by the consignor whether they 
have been shipped or not. An advance, for 
all practical purposes, really becomes an ac- 
count receivable on the books of the con- 
signee and an account payable on the books 
of the consignor, such items being treated 
as quick when analyzing the statements. 

In considering the subject of consignments 
it should be borne in mind that although a 
great deal depends upon the wording of the 
contract between the parties, the general 
theory of principal and agent is fundamen- 
tal, and in passing upon the legality of cer- 
tain actions a court will endeavor to base 
its decision on whether the usual trade cus- 
ton has been followed. 



First to 



Adopt a Savings Department in 
a National Bank 



T HERE are many people today in 
the banking business, who can re- 
member that a savings depart- 
ment was not always a department of 
a national bank. Prior to the inaugura- 
tion of the savings department all sav- 
ings deposits were handled on interest- 
bearing certificates. 

In the year of 1895, Theodore Wentz, 
then cashier of the First National Bank, 
Canal Dover, Ohio, gave considerable 
study to the various systems and meth- 
ods of service to the patrons of the 
bank and it was noticed that a great 
number of people were inclined to save 
money and a goodly portion of these 



in small amounts from one dollar up, 
these deposits of small amounts being 
taken in certificates of deposits. After 
giving this matter considerable thought, 
the idea came to him that these small 
deposits could be handled more effec- 
tively by having them entered in a 
deposit book starting the account with 
one dollar or more and receving the 
same amount of interest that was being 
paid on the certificates of deposits. 

A meeting of the board of directors 
was arranged and the idea placed before 
them. Being rather skeptical of a new 
venture but still believing the plan 
might work out successfully an appro- 
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priation of $100 was allowed Mr. Wentz 
to purchase the necessary equipment to 
install a savings department. The plan 
was then submitted to the Comptroller 




THEODORE WENTZ 

Cashier Lincoln National Bank, Fort Wayne, Ind. 



'of the Currency, Mr. Eckles. The 
bank was advised later that Mr. Eckles 
had no knowledge of any national bank 
having a savings department but could 
see no reason why such a plan would 
not work out effectively. His approval 
was given for the installation of a sav- 
ings department. After approval had 
been received the appropriation which 
the directors had voted was used to 
purchase 500 pass books and all the 
necessary equipment to handle this new 
department. 

February 28, 1896, the First National 
Bank of Canal Dover, Ohio, issued a 
statement of the condition of the bank; 
this statement showed deposits listed, 
individuals and banks $159,504.50. To- 



day wc find the deposits in the savings 
departments totaling in the millions and 
occasionally an individual deposit is 
found that amounts to as much as the 
entire deposits of both individuals and 
banks as listed on the statement in 1896. 

Mr. Wentz cherishes as a fond re- 
membrance of the eventful stride in 
bank service, a savings pass book issued 
to his son, Welker Wallace Wentz, with 
a deposit of two dollars made December 
24, 1896. as a Christmas present by one 
of his relatives. 

Today Mr. Wentz is as vitally in- 
terested in the success of the savings 
department in the Lincoln National 
Bank of Fort Wayne, Indiana, of which 
he is cashier, as he was twenty-five years 
ago when he spent months developing 
an idea into a possibility in the little 
Ohio bank. Lately, largely through Mr. 
Wentz* efforts the Lincoln National 
Bank has adopted a new form of pass 
book known as the “DeLuxe,” being 




This pass book, known as the "De Luxe" 
is leather bound and engraved 



leather bound and engraved and said 
to be the finest in construction and 
composition in the country. 

Mr. Wentz is clearly entitled to the 
credit for the innovation of the savings 
department in a national bank. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 

Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 



Savings Deposit in Two Names 

Heiner v. Greenwich Savings Bank, New 
York Supreme Court, 193 N. Y. 

Supp. 291. 

A SECTION of the New York 
Banking Law provides that, 
when a savings bank deposit is 
made by a person in his name and the 
name of another person, in form to be 
paid to either or the survivor, the de- 
posit may be paid to either during the 
lifetime of both or to the survivor upon 
the death of one. It also provides that 
the making of the deposit in such form, 
in the absence of fraud or undue in- 
fluence, shall be conclusive evidence of 
the intention to vest title to the deposit 
in the survivor. 

In a case arising under this statute, 
it appeared that a certain individual had 
a savings deposit standing in his name. 
Shortly before his death he changed the 
account to an account in the names of 
himself and another person, “ joint ac- 
count, payable to either or survivor.” 
After his death his administrator 
brought suit against the survivor, claim- 
ing that the deposit belonged to the 
estate. It was held that the statute 
was valid and that it did not operate 
to take property without due process of 
law. Although it appeared that the 
decedent opened the account in joint 
form merely for the sake of convenience, 
it was held that, under the statute, the 
deposit belonged to the survivor and 
not to the decedent’s administrator. 

OPINION 

LAZANSKY, J. One Otto Heiner 
had an account in the Greenwich Sav- 
ings Bank in his own name. Shortly 
before his death in January, 1921 the 
account was changed so that it was in 
the names of “Otto Heiner and Mary 
Leitz, joint account, payable to either 
or survivor.” The administrator of said 
Heiner now claims said account as 
against Mary Leitz. The primary ques- 



tion in the case is whether, in light of 
the provision of section 249 of the 
Banking Law (Consol. Laws, c. 2), the 
administrator may show that it was the 
intention of said Heiner and said Leitz 
in changing the account to himself and 
Mary Leitz, as above stated, to enable 
moneys to be drawn by said Leitz for 
the accommodation of said Heiner, and 
without any intention on his part to 
have any interest in the account at any 
time vested in her. That section of the 
Banking Law provides: 

“3. When a deposit shall be made by 
any person in the names of such de- 
positor and another person and in form 
to be paid to either or the survivor of 
them, such deposit and any additions 
thereto made by either of such persons 
after the making thereof, shall become 
the property of such persons as joint 
tenants, and the same together with all 
dividends thereon shall be held for the 
exclusive use of such persons and may 
be paid to either during the lifetime 
of both or to the survivor after the 
death of one of them, and such pay- 
ment and the receipt or acquittance of 
the one to whom such payment is made 
shall be a valid and sufficient release 
and discharge to such savings bank for 
all payments made on account of such 
deposit prior to the receipt by such 
savings bank of notice in writing not to 
pay such deposit in accordance with 
the terms thereof. The making of the de- 
posit in such form , shall in the absence 
of fraud or undue influence, be conclu- 
sive evidence, in any action or proceeding 
to which either such savings bank or the 
surviving depositor is a party, of the in- 
tention of both depositors to vest title 
to such deposit and the additions thereto 
in such survivor ” 

It is claimed that the Legislature had 
no authority to provide that the making 
of the deposit in the form stated should 



be conclusive evidence in any action or 
proceeding to which either such savings 
bank or the surviving depositor is a 
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party, of the intention of both depositors 
to rest title to such deposit and the ad- 
ditions thereto in such survivor. The 
first part of subdivision 3 of section 
24 9 with reference to the creation of 
joint tenancies in deposits came into the 
law by way of an amendment to the 
Banking Law in 1907 (chapter 247, 
Laws of 1907). The last paragraph 
was added in 1914 (chapter 369, Laws 
of 1914). Before these laws a deposit 
in the form stated was not regarded as 
sufficiently establishing the intent of the 
person making it to create a trust in 
behalf of another or to give such an- 
other joint interest in or ownership of 
the deposit. Kelly v. Beers, 194 N. Y. 
49, 86 N. E. 980, 128 Am. St. Rep. 
543, citing In re Bolin, 136 N. Y. 
177, 32 N. E. 626. Under the pro- 
visions of subdivision 3 of section 249 
of the Banking Law, as created by chap- 
ter 247 of the Laws of 1907, which does 
not include the last paragraph with ref- 
erence to the effect of such a deposit, 
it was held that there was created a 
joint tenancy, and, in the absence of 
other evidence, the survivor would be 
entitled to the fund. The presumption, 
however, was rebuttable. Clary v. 
Fitzgerald, 155 App. Div. 659, 140 N. 
Y. Supp. 536; aff*d 213 N. Y. 696, 107 
N. E. 1075. Then came the amendment 
of 1914 consisting of the last para- 
graph. 

The only case found which considers 
the question raised by this amendment 
is matter of Buchanan's Estate, 184 
App. Div. 237, 171 N. Y. Supp. 708. 
Justice Henry T. Kellogg discusses the 
question in light of what is said by 
Wigmore in his book on Evidence (sec- 
tion 2492), that there cannot be such 
a thing as a conclusive presumption, and 
that the statute really creates a rule of 
substantive law. Upon that basis the 
learned justice concludes that the de- 
ceased depositor has been deprived of 
his property without due process of law. 
He refers to a case of a thief who de- 
posited the stolen moneys in the speci- 
fied form, and states that under the 
statute he would be the owner of the 
fund upon the death of the real owner 
because there would be no fraud or 
undue influence. Reference is also made 



to a case where the owner sent another 
to deposit his moneys in a savings bank, 
and the attorney innocently deposited 
them in joint account for himself and 
the owner. 

It is urged that in such a case under 
the statute the real owner without con- 
senting thereto in part loses title to his 
property. It seems to me in testing the 
constitutionality of an act the spirit and 
not the letter thereof must be taken into 
consideration. The Legislature, in my 
opinion, intended that the form was only 
conclusive evidence to accounts opened 
with the intention of the owner or own- 
ers of the money. The provisions 
should not be deemed to include ac- 
counts otherwise opened. I think this 
is shown by the exclusion of accounts 
in connection with which there has been 
fraud and undue influence. Many acts 
held to be constitutional might have 
been held to be unconstitutional upon 
the basis of supposititious fanciful facts 
not within the spirit of the act. But 
even in the two cases mentioned by the 
learned justice, it seems to me that there 
would be a fraud within the spirit of this 
act. For the thief to claim as his own 
that which belonged to another or for 
a trustee to claim moneys which be- 
longed to another would be in the na- 
ture of frauds. The same would apply 
to any account not opened with the con- 
sent of the owner. 

It seems to me, therefore, that if this 
statute be construed as a rule of sub- 
stantive law, it does not deprive a party 
of his property without due process of 
law. The provision is not altogether 
clear, but refers, I think, exclusively to 
an action where one of the parties named 
in the account is dead. During the life- 
time of both of the depositors either one 
would have the right to establish the 
real fact, whatever it might be, with 
reference to the account, and would 
have the right to bring an action in 
respect to that. He thus has an op- 
portunity for his day in court, and 
through him his personal representatives 
would have their day. The statute may 
be upheld on another basis. The Legis- 
lature has the power to limit remedies. 
Under this statute it may be said that 
the remedy for a claim that the account 
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is not what it purports to be must be 
pursued during the lifetime of one of 
the depositors. It may be construed to 
be of the nature of a statute of limita- 
tion. As shown above, this would not 
be a taking of property without due 
process of law, because during his life- 
time the decedent could have sued with 
reference to the account. 

In People v. Turner, 117 N. Y. 227, 
22 N. E. 1022, 15 Am. St. Hep. 498, 
the court had under consideration sec- 
tion 65, chapter 448, of the Laws of 
1885, declaring that all conveyances 
theretofore executed by the comptroller 
on sale of land for unpaid taxes, after 
having been recorded for two years, 
“shall six months after this act takes 
effect, be conclusive evidence that the 
sale and all proceedings prior thereto 
* * * were regular,*' etc. The 

court held that the act was in its prin- 
cipal aspects one of limitation and with- 
in the constitutional power of the Legis- 
lature to enact. At page 233 of 117 
N. Y., at page 1023 of 22 N. E. (15 
Am. St. Rep. 498), it is said: 

“The power of the Legislature to 
change rules of evidence as they exist 
at common law, and to limit, change and 
vary existing rules for the limitation of 
actions, has been the subject of fre- 
quent consideration in the courts, and 
has been uniformly held not to be af- 
fected or restricted by the constitutional 
provisions prohibiting the taking of life, 
liberty or property without due process 
of law.** 

Construing this statute not as a rule 
of evidence which would make it repug- 
nant to judicial function to decide issues 
of fact, but either as a rule of substan- 
tive law or as a limitation of a remedy, 
the constitutionality of the act cannot be 
questioned. Although the proof in the 
case shows, and I shall find, that it was 
the intention of the decedent in creating 
the joint account to do it for the sake 
of convenience and not for the purpose 
of creating any rights in the defendant, 
the testimony in that respect cannot 
avail the plaintiff, and there must be 
judgment for the defendant. No costs. 

Submit decision and judgment in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing. 



Executor Depositing Estate 
Funds in Individual 
Account 

Powell v. Freeport Bank, New York 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 

193 N. Y. Supp. 100. 

The executor of an estate deposited 
estate funds in the bank, where his 
executor's account was kept, and re- 
ceived therefor a certificate of deposit 
for $2500, reciting that he had depos- 
ited that amount “as Exer.** The execu- 
tor then deposited this certificate of 
deposit in his personal account in the 
defendant bank. He drew a check 
against this account and delivered it to 
the defendant bank in payment of his 
individual note. It was held that the 
defendant bank was liable to the estate 
for the amount paid to it by the execu- 
tor, less the amount of the executor's 
own money on deposit in the account at 
the time payment was made. The form 
of the certificate put the bank on notice 
that the executor was using estate funds 
to pay his personal debt. 



OPINION 



Appeal from Supreme Court, Nassau 
County. 

Action by D. Frank Powell and an- 
other, as Administrators, etc., of Mary 
Powell, deceased, against the Freeport 
Bank and the First National Bank of 
Freeport. From a judgment on a ver- 
dict for plaintiffs against defendant 
First National Bank of Freeport, and 
from an order denying its motion for a 
new trial, defendant First National 
Bank appeals. Reversed, and new trial 
granted, unless plaintiffs stipulate to re- 
duce verdict and modify judgment ac- 
cordingly, in which case judgment mod- 
ified, and order affirmed. 

The action was brought to recover a 
sum of money which, the plaintiffs al- 
leged, belonged to the estate of which 
they were administrators c. t. a., and 
which was used by the executor whom 
they succeeded in office in paying his 
own personal debt to defendant the 
First National Bank of Freeport under 
circumstances that gave to the bank con- 
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structive notice that the money was a 
trust fund and was diverted to the pay- 
ment of the executor's personal debt. 

BLACKMAR, P. J. On the 1st 
day of September, 1916, James M. 
Seaman, the executor of the estate of 
Mary Powell, deceased, had an account 
with defendant the Freeport Bank of 
Freeport, in which were deposited the 
funds belonging to the estate. At the 
same time he had his own personal ac- 
count with the appellant bank. On that 
date the money to his credit in the 
appellant bank was $509.33, and the 
appellant bank held his note for $2500 
and interest due on or about that date. 
Upon the same date he drew, as ex- 
ecutor, his check upon the Freeport 
Bank of Freeport, to the order of 
“Cash," and received from that bank a 
certificate of deposit in the following 
form: 

“Freeport, N. Y., Sept. 1 , 1916. No. 

3590. 

“The Freeport Bank. 

“James M. Seaman, as Exer. has de- 
posited in this bank twenty-five hundred 
dollars, ($2500), payable to the order 
of James M. Seaman on the return of 
this certificate properly indorsed. 

“Not over twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. 

“Harvey B. Smith, Asst. Cashier." 

Mr. Seaman took this certificate of 
deposit to the appellant bank and de- 
posited it to the credit of his individual 
account, and on the same date he drew 
upon the appellant bank his personal 
check for the sum of $2,540.30, with 
which he paid his individual note held 
by the bank. Seaman died on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1920, leaving on deposit 

to his individual account the sum of 
$1,046.27. On the 12th of August, 
1920, the plaintiffs were appointed ad- 
ministrator c. t. a. of the estate, and 
they brought this action against the 
Freeport Bank of Freeport and the 
First National Bank of Freeport, the 
appellant. 

Where trust funds are diverted by a 
trustee and used for the payment of an 
individual debt under such circum- 
stances that the creditor has actual or 



constructive notice of the diversion, the 
cestui que trust may maintain a suit 
in equity to trace the funds (Van Alen 
v. American National Bank, 52 N. Y. 
1), or, in a proper case, an action at 
law for conversion (Squire v Ordemann, 
194 N. Y. 394, 87 N. E. 435). 

The certificate of deposit represented 
funds of the estate, and when deposited 
in the executor's personal account with 
the appellant bank the avails thereof 
still remained, in equity, the property of 
the estate. This was done on the very 
day that chapter 588, Laws of 1916, 
went into effect. This act modified the 
law laid down in Bischoff v. Yorkville 
Bank, 218 N. Y. 106, 112 N. E. 759, 

L. R. A. 191 6F, 1059, as to the legality 
of the deposit of funds of an estate in 
the personal account of an executor. 
The presumption, however, is that he 
will preserve the funds and properly use 
them in the administration of his trust. 
But, as they are in equity the property 
of the estate, they may, if diverted, be 
traced and reclaimed by the cestui que 
trust until they come into the hands of 
a bona fide purchaser for value. The 
same result, however, would follow the 
application of the doctrine of the 
Bischoff Case. 

On the death of the executor there 
was a shortage of $3000 in the funds of 
the estate, and the administrators c. t. a. 
were justified in following those funds 
into the possession of the appellant 
bank, unless that bank became the 
holder of them in good faith. This de- 
pends upon whether the bank had 
knowledge of circumstances which gave 
it constructive notice that the funds 
were trust funds. The only evidence 
tending to show that the bank was put 
upon notice was the form of the cer- 
tificate of deposit, which stated on its 
face that it represented funds of James 

M. Seaman “as Exer." 

Under the circumstances disclosed in 
the evidence, viz. that the certificate was 
deposited and the avails drawn out on 
the same day to pay the note, I think 
the bank had notice that the executor 
was using trust funds to pay his own 
debt. It is true that in Manhattan Sav. 
Inst. v. New York Nat. Exch. Bank, 
170 N. Y. 58, 67, 62 N. E. 1079, 1082 
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(88 Am. St. Rep. 640), the court said: 

“Coupling the word 'trustee' with his 
name as a depositor was not an unusual, 
or peculiar, circumstance; nor, neces- 
sarily, imported that he was acting as 
trustee for others. It simply distin- 
guished, or described, the account, which 
he opened, in a particular way, satisfac- 
tory to himself, and did not call for 
any investigation on the part of the bank 
into his authority as trustee." 

But the word “executor" has a lim- 
ited and certain significance, and is like 
the word “guardian," which in Cohn- 
feld v. Tanenbaum, 176 N. Y. 126, 68 
N. E. 141, 98 Am. St. Rep. 653, was 
held to convey notice that the funds 
were trust funds. I think, therefore, 
that the bank must be held to have had 
constructive notice that the certificate 
of deposit represented trust funds, and 
that the avails thereof, in part at least, 
were used to pay the executor's personal 
debt. 

At that time the executor had $509.33 
to the credit of his personal account. 
When the certificate of deposit was also 
added to the account, the account was 
then a mixed fund of $3,009.33, of 
which $2500 was a trust fund and 
$509.33 was the individual fund of the 
executor. When the executor drew his 
check for $2,540.30, which he paid to 
bank in taking up his note, I think it 
must be held that he used his own funds 
for that purpose in so far as the ac- 
count permitted. It is an established 
principal of equity that, when a de- 
positor draws his check upon an ac- 
count in which trust funds are mingled 
with his own, and uses the money for 
his own purposes, it must be held that 
he used his own funds as far as pos- 
sible and that whatever balance re- 
mained in the account was impressed 
with a trust. In re Hallett's Estate, 
English Law Reports, 13 Ch. Div. 696. 
The amount of the trust fund which 
the executor used in paying the note 
was, therefore the difference between 
$2,540.30 and $509.33, or $2,030.97. 

The appellant requested the court to 
charge that, if the jury “should find 
against the First National Bank of 
Freeport, they may find for $2500 less 



the sum of $509.33, which we have 
agreed between us was the amount on 
deposit personally by Mr. Seaman on 
September 1 , 1916." The court de- 
clined so to charge, and the appellant ex- 
cepted. In view of the evidence, I think 
the exception was well taken. Applying 
the rule stated in In re Hallett's 
Estate, supra, that the check of the 
executor on the mixed account should be 
charged first to his own funds, and 
the remainder only to the trust fund, the 
amount of the trust fund which the 
bank received in payment of its note 
•was the sum of $2,030.97. The judg- 
ment, therefore, was erroneous to the 
extent of $509.33, with interest there- 
on from September 1 , 1916. 

On the death of the executor there 
remained the sum of $1,046.27 to the 
credit of his personal account. The 
cashier of the appellant bank, being on 
the witness stand, was asked by appel- 
lant's counsel to whom this balance was 
paid; the answer was excluded, on an 
objection to its materiality by plaintiffs' 
counsel, to which defendant's counsel 
excepted. In view of the fact that the 
answer of the appellant alleged that the 
account was closed by the payment of 
this balance to the executor of the estate 
of James M. Seaman, I think that it 
must be held that the question was 
directed to develop proof of that fact. 
As it would not help appellant's case to 
show that with notice of the diversion 
it voluntarily paid the balance to the 
executor's estate, the exclusion of this 
evidence was not error. For the same 
reason the refusal of the court to charge 
that this amount could be deducted from 
the verdict against the appellant was 
not error. The complaint was properly 
dismissed as against the Freeport Bank. 

I recommend that the judgment and 
order be reversed upon the law, and a 
new trial granted of the issues between 
the plaintiffs and the First National 
Bank of Freeport, with costs to the 
appellant against the plaintiffs, unless 
within twenty days the plaintiffs stipu- 
late to reduce the verdict to the sum of 
$2,030.97, with interest thereon from 
September 1 , 1916, to the date of the 
entry of the judgment, and to modify 
the judgment accordingly. If such 
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stipulation be given, the judgment, as 
modified, and the order, are atFrmed, 
without costs. All concur. 



e 

Action to Recover Overdraft 
From Depositor 

Bank of Benson v. Swanson, Supreme 
Court of Nebraska, 187 N. W. 

Rep. 88. 

Where, through a mistake, a bank, 
credits a deposit to the account of a 
person other than the actual depositor 
and, as a result of such error, there- 
after pays an overdraft check drawn 
against such account, it may recover 
the amount of the overdraft from the 
depositor. 



OPINION 

Suit by the Bank of Benson against 
George Swanson. Directed verdict and 
judgment for plaintiff, and defendant 
appeals. Aflinned. 

BROWN, District Judge. The plain- 
tiff bank sued the defendant in the dis- 
trict court for Douglas county to re- 
cover for an alleged overdraft of 
$222.95, and on a directed verdict 
recovered judgment for the full amount. 
The defendant has appealed, and urges 
that, in the state of the pleadings, the 
trial court erred in admitting evidence 
to show that a certain deposit of $352.- 
18 appearing in the defendant's account 
under date of July 22, 1918, had been 
credited thereto by mistake. 

In its petition, after alleging its cor- 
porate capacity, and that the defendant 
became a depositor in its bank on 
August 24, 1917, the plaintiff alleges: 

“Thereafter on various and sundry 
dates he deposited with the plaintiff 
various sums of money to be credited 
to his said account down to the nine- 
teenth day of August, 1918, and during 
said time drew numerous checks upon 
the plaintiff to be charged to his ac- 
count; that all of the deposits made by 
the defendant were credited to his said 
account, and the checks by him drawn 
charged against the same, and said ac- 



count thereby was overdrawn on the 
seventh day of November, 1918, in the 
sum of $222.95. A copy of which ac- 
count is hereto attached and marked 
‘Exhibit A/ ” 

Then follows an allegation that no 
part of said overdraft has been paid and 
a prayer for judgment. The defendant’s 
answer to this petition “denies each and 
every allegation therein contained ex- 
cept such as are hereinafter specifically 
and expressly admitted.” The admis- 
sions following this general denial do 
not admit the correctness of the account 
as shown by “Exhibit A,” or any spe- 
cific portion of it. 

The president of the plaintiff bank 
testified that when it was discovered 
that an error had been made in crediting 
the defendant's account on July 22, 
1918, with a deposit of $352.18, a 
charge item was made against his ac- 
count for an equal amount, which left 
an overdraft for the amount for which 
plaintiff brought suit. The defendant 
testified that he never drew a check on 
his account for the $352.18 charged to 
it, but he did not testify that he ever 
deposited with plaintiff such a sum. 

[1] The defendant contends that, 
“Exhibit A” being a part of the 
petition the allegations thereof assert 
or admit that the defendant had 
deposited the item of $352.18 in 
question. We do not so understand 
the language of the petition. It al- 
leges “that all of the deposits made 
by the defendant were credited to his 
said account, and the checks by him 
drawn charged against the same.” This 
falls far short of alleging that every 
item of deposit appearing in “Exhibit 
A” was made by the defendant. It sim- 
ply asserts that the defendant re- 
ceived credit for every deposit that he 
actually made. But, even if the con- 
struction placed upon the petition by 
the defendant were correct, his answer 
denied all of the items, both credit and 
debit, in the account sued upon. This 
cast the burden upon the plaintiff to 
establish all of the items. No attempt 
was made on the trial by the plaintiff to 
prove that the defendant deposited the 
item of $352.18 in question, in fact 
most of its evidence was devoted ta 
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showing that the crediting of this item 
to the defendant’s account was a mis- 
take and how it occured. As we have 
seen, the defendant offered no evidence 
to establish that he ever deposited this 
item. There being no evidence from 
any source to support the allegation that 
the defendant had deposited this item, 
even if the petition were to be construed 
as making such an allegation, the plain- 
tiff’s case as to it must have failed and 
the court have been forced to disregard 
it as an item to be credited to the de- 
fendant. 

[2, 3] It is possible that the plaintiff 
went further than was necessary in of- 
fering evidence to prove its case and 
that the court erred in admitting certain 



of the evidence offered, but, if so, the 
defendant could not have been prej- 
udiced. At the conclusion of the intro- 
duction of evidence by both parties, the 
court sustained the plaintiff's motion 
for a directed verdict. There was ample 
competent and relevant evidence to jus- 
tify the action of the court and, under 
the familiar rule that a court will not 
be presumed to have given consideration 
to incompetent evidence, the admission 
of any such evidence during the progress 
of the trial could not have prejudiced 
the defendant. 

As no prejudicial errors appear in the 
record and the judgment of the district 
court was right, it is 

Affirmed. 



A Banker Grecian 

Under this title The New York Times of recent date published the accompanying 
sketch giving an account of some of the activities of a distinguished banker outside the 
routine of ms profession. Dr. Leaf is distinguished for his scholarship and urbanity as 
well as for a practical and discriminative judgment in banking and economics. — Editor 
Bankers Magazine. 



S AMUEL ROGERS used to be 
called "the banker-poet,” but he 
was not exactly a poet. Edmund 
C. Stedman was honored with the same 
title, but he was not a banker. The re- 
cent appearance in London of "Little 
Poems from the Greek,” translated from 
the Anthology by Walter Leaf, reminds 
us that here is an active and powerful 
banker who, like Mr. Grote, is a great 
Grecian. Forty years ago Mr. Leaf, 
then a fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was the author, with Andrew 
Lang and Ernest Myers, of a prose 
translation of the Iliad, which still 
maintains its place as the most readable, 
the most accurate and the most artistic 
English version. From time to time he 
published books on "Troy,” on "Homer 
and History,” and so on, and various 
papers in The Journal of Hellenic 
Studies. 



We happened to see one day in an ad- 
vertisement in an English newspaper 
the name of Walter Leaf, Chairman 
of the London County, Westminster and 
Parr’s Bank. Surely this was a mere 
coincidence of names. Walter Leaf of 
Ilium, a mighty man in the city ! Non- 
sense! We turned for corroboration to 
his edition of the Iliad in Greek. The 
roving eye caught evidence after evi- 
dence of that distressing lingo that has 
disgusted heaven knows how many 
generations of schoolboys and under- 
graduates. For example: "Observe the 
effect of the ‘bucolic diaeresis' in pre- 
serving the length of the last syllable of 
Achaioi before a vowel.” "The double 
epenelepsis is unique.” "For the use 
of the cognate accusative see Homeric 
Glossary, 136 (3).” The old, tire- 
some, bombastic grammarian's jargon. 
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The words of some disgusted youth 
swam into the memory : 

I hate the aorist-swiiling swine, 

Ahrens, Buttman and Doederlein; 

I loathe the whole pedantic pack 
Delbrueck, Lange and Nagdsbach ! 

Surely the Walter Leaf who indulged 
in all the meanest tricks of the trade 
never became a banker. He must have 




WALTER LEAF 

Chairman of the board London County, Westminster 
and Parr's Bank, Ltd. 



passed his life in making that of school- 
boys miserable. This latest book of his 
destroyed that natural a priori conclu- 
sion. We looked the man up in the 
English “Who’s Who.” What curious 
contrasts in the brief entries in this 
little biography: 

Chairman Leaf & Co., Ltd., 1888-92; 
President of Hellenic Society, 1914-19; one 



of founders and first members and Vice 
President of London Chamber of Com- 
merce; Deputy Chairman, 1885-86; Chair- 
man, 1887 ; Vice President Alpine Club, 
1902-05; Deputy Chairman Committee of 
London Clearing Banks, 1917; Chairman, 
1918-19; President of the Institute of 
Bankers, 1919-21. 

He has translated from Persian and 
Russian as well as Greek. He married 
the daughter of John Addington Sy- 
monds. He is seventy and recreates 
himself with “mountaineering, cycling, 
photography, traveling, skating, motor- 
ing.” A busy and an enviable man, 
equal to a lot of business and pleasure. 
In The Spectator another banker, 
Henry Bell, writes some verses, after 
the good old eighteenth century custom, 
“to Dr. Leaf on the appearance of his 
new book”: 

For while we see 

Crowns drop from kingly heads, and 
canker 

Attack the hereditary tree. 

Yet there is left one I^eaf to be 
At once a Poet and a Banker. 

“I am but second-hand at best; you 
are the real banker poet,” writes Mr. 
Leaf to Mr. Bell. If there is not much 
question of real poetry in either case, 
there is a delightful air of urbanity and 
scholarship in these compliments of suc- 
cessful bankers who are also students 
and practitioners of literature. The 
English civil service is the traditional 
home of scholarly avocation, and meagre 
pensions help poets and other “literary 
fellows” in distress. It is pleasant to 
see scholars who are neither clerks nor 
pensioners, but have made themselves 
robust figures in the world of affairs. 
Bankers are a conservative class, and 
Greek is a safe, conservative recreation. 
It will occur to some of us that, though 
our own Henry Ford has no love for 
bankers, since all his knowledge is intui- 
tional or instinctive it would have been 
better for the country and less stimu- 
lating to human ignorance if he had de- 
cided to be a Greek scholar instead of 
an extemporal political economist and 
financial expert. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 



4th and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 



Established 1818 

59 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 



60 State Street 
BOSTON 



A Century of Service 

'C'OR over one hundred years we have 
been identified with the financing of 
important American railroads, industrial 
and public utility corporations, and with 
the issue of domestic and foreign govern- 
ment, state and municipal obligations. In 
this period also we have aided individ- 
uals, institutions and estates in the selec- 
tion of their investments. Our long 
experience both in originating and dis- 
tributing securities is at the service of 
the public. 



BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 

Established 1810 

Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 

London, E. C 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 
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‘Ask your local banker for 
an ‘ETC’ Letter of Credit” 



T HIS MESSAGE is being carried 
by full page advertisements in 
national magazines with combined 
circulation of over 1,500,000. It is be- 
ing read by people who will go abroad 
for business or pleasure this year. 

To your customers, the 44 E T C” 
Dollar Letter of Credit means a letter 
of credit known and honored by the 
principal banks throughout the world, 



plus the conveniences of The Equi- 
table’s Paris Travel Service Bureau. 

To your bank, it means additional 
goodwill and a means of advertising 
your bank abroad; for we are issuing 
the **E T C” Letter to correspondent 
banks , bearing their oxen imprints* 

For full particulars, write to our 
Foreign Department. 



T™ EQUITABLE 

Trust company 



LONDON 

3 King William St. f E.C.4 



OF NEW YORK 

37 WALL STREET 



PARIS 

23 Rne de la Paix 
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America’s Attitude Toward Europe* 

Hesitancy of United States to Join Great Britain in a Con- 
structive Program Not Due to Indifference 

By Alvin W. Krech 

President Equitable Trust Company, New York 



H ISTORY has never recorded a 
more perfect unanimity, a more 
perfect chiming in harmony and 
unison among nations than the one 
which held Great Britain and the United 
States together in the presence of the 
Great Menace, which we hope has been 
permanently allayed. 

From the day Lord Reading set foot 
on American soil to negotiate the first 
war loan, to the day Lord Balfour 
signed the treatise of the Washington 
Conference, our two nations have stood 
together in perfect accord on every vital 
issue. 

This is as it should be! Let us by 
every means in our power see to it that 
this valuable asset of our friendship be 
preserved unimpaired ; an asset not 
alone for these two great creditor na- 
tions, but an asset that shall be used in 
such manner, through joint cooperation, 
as to be a real benefit — a real blessing — 
to a world in distress. 

The hesitancy of the United States 
Government to join with the British 
Government in a constructive program 
has doubtless been misconstrued in many 
quarters — particularly abroad. We must 
and do believe that it is not due to a 
deliberate desire to shirk responsibility 
where responsibility is so evident, but 
rather to the radical difference in our 
forms of government and methods of 
procedure. 

I have always believed that the pres- 
ence of a ministerial bench in the Con- 
gress of the United States, involving as 
it would open direct discussion of both 
foreign and domestic policies, would not 
only lead to a more definite form of ac- 
countability on the part of the executive 
officers of our government but to the 
creation of a more intelligent public 
opinion. If some such change could be 
brought about, perhaps in a modified 



way, we would not again be in the posi- 
tion of seeing as we do today, our Am- 
bassador occupying a reserved seat in 
the Distinguished Guests' gallery at 
Genoa. 

Who can fail to regard with admira- 
tion the simplicity and directness that 
accompanies the relations between the 
British Government and the Parlia- 
ment ? I am glad to express to an 
assembly of Britishers my admiration 
for the will and determination, the cour- 
age of your Government, which has ac- 
complished at last the miracle of forcing 
the nations of Europe to sit together in 
a new council. 

Lloyd George's statement in the 
House of Commons concerning the 
Genoa conference, and the vote of con- 
fidence which followed that statement, 
whereby the British Empire put its 
back in his constructive work, is a stir- 
ring example of what England can do 
and what a great democracy can ac- 
complish by investing her chosen repre- 
sentative with power and authority to do 
things. 

When Lloyd George got his vote of 
confidence the Times called it a "coupon 
for Genoa." The Manchester Guardian 
dazzled by the suddenness of the 
Premier's victory, said that the vote of 
confidence meant a "return ticket." 
Alas! It is the "return ticket" upon 
which the gaze of our statesmen and 
politicians is too often riveted. 

But I assure you that this inherent 
difficulty of our methods of political 
procedure does not mean giving up our 
interest in European affairs. I wish 
merely to point out how difficult is the 
task of our statesmen when they have 
to grapple with questions of foreign pol- 



•Portion of address recently delivered by Mr. 
Krech before the British Empire Chamber of 
Commerce, New York City. 
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Statement of Condition , May 5, 1922 



Resources 

Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank 
Exchanges for Clearing House and due 
from other Banks .... 

Uall Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans 
eligible for Re-discount with Federal 
Reserve Bank . . * . 



528,386,375.65 

39,815,170.39 



79,742,380.22 5147,943,926.26 



Other Loans and Discounts 

Demand Loans ..... 11,587,254.05 

Due within 30 days .... 10,340,085.07 

Due 30 to 90 days .... 23,967,149.50 

Due 90 to 180 days .... 36,174,237.64 

Due after 180 days .... 5,079,337.05 

United States Obligations ..... 

‘Short Term Securities ..... 

Other Investments ..... 

Bank Buildings 

^Customers’ Liability for Acceptances by this Bank and its 
r Correspondents [anticipated $2,228,219.95] 

friabilities 

Capital Stock ...... 

Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 

Discount Collected but not Earned .... 

.Reserved for Taxes and Expenses ..... 

'•Circulating Notes ...... 

-Acceptances by this Bank and by Correspondents for its Ac- 
count [after deducting $152,503.13 held by the Bank] . 
Deposits ....... 



87,148,063.31 

5,357,579.98 

13.837.053.62 
8,276,224.76 

595,943.76 

13,455,897.98 

$276,614,689.67 

$12,500,000.00 

11.224.338.62 
1,170,139.19 

815,094.96 

2,497,800.00 

15,684,117.93 

232,723,198.97 

$276,614.689.67 
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icy. I say we have not given up our 
interest in European affairs, for to say 
that we have would be to charge us not 
only with criminal negligence toward 
our own best interests, but would be a 
truly unworthy conception of our place 
among the nations of the earth. 

Lloyd George in his remarkable open- 
ing speech said that Genoa did America 
a great service by sending Columbus to 
discover the New World, and she could 
do America another great service by 
helping America to rediscover Europe. 

Well, I believe that Lloyd George 
may be given the assurance that Amer- 
ica is very much aware of the existence 
of Europe and its economic struggles. 
We have responded to Europe’s cry 
for economic assistance. We might have 
done more, but do not forget that our 
country is young in the science of 
foreign financing, and that it has barely 
begun its career as a creditor nation. 
But you have witnessed yourself during 
the last few months a really astonishing 
interest on the part of our investing 
public in European issues. An issue of 
one of the Austro-Hungarian succession 
states was floated here, in London, and 
in Amsterdam, at the same time, and 
showed clearly how easy it is for us to 
work hand in hand with London in the 
granting of foreign loans or credits. 
Since the Armistice our investors have 
bought European securities floated in 
this market to an amount of three- 
quarters of a billion dollars, and this is 
but a beginning. What greater incen- 
tive to the study of sound foreign se- 
curities on the part of the investing pub- 
lic could be found than a home Treasury 
Certificate limited in return to three and 
one-half per cent.? 

Have also in mind for a moment the 
enormous amount of moneys due by 
Europe to American firms and individ- 
uals — a huge floating debt the sum total 
of which has been estimated at the low- 
est at $1,000,000,000, and by some even 
at $ 4 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

And then consider the immense sums 
of American money which have gone 
into buying of foreign currencies! An 
international banker expressed the other 
day the opinion that Germany had un- 
loaded upon the world fifty billion paper 
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marks. A goodly share of this vast 
amount has certainly been taken up by 
our people who have been much too 
easily coaxed into buying the beautiful 
notes of certain European banks of issue 
and certain foreign loans floated by 
municipalities or governments. 

Our people may not always be very 
conscious of the fact that every day that 
passes links their economic destiniea 
closer to Europe's fate. But every 
foreign bond, or every foreign accept- 
ance, or every foreign currency note that 
finds its way into the safe or the till of 
an American business man or an Ameri- 
can investor, brings us nearer to the 
complete discovery of Europe which 
Lloyd George hopes will be achieved. 

When Columbus at last sighted land 
he did not know that he had discovered 
a new continent which was to be named 
America. 

The investor who buys a bond of say 
the City of Soissons, the name of which 
he probably can hardly pronounce, may 
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not know that he is discovering Europe. 
But I assure you, gentlemen, he is dis- 
covering Europe. 

My hope is that you sometimes be the 
pilot, or rather the older sailor in our 
eastward voyages of discovery. We 
readily admit that you have acquired an 
excellency gained through long experi- 
ence. Your bankers, just to give one 
instance, have handled acceptances for 
generations without being fettered by 
rules or regulations. We, on the con- 
trary, are just getting accustomed to 
them, though I must say that we have 
not been slow in learning what may be 
called without exaggeration, the London 
lesson. 



The Federal Reserve Board but a few 
weeks ago has eased its rulings with re- 
gard to rediscounting of foreign trade 
acceptances, and I trust that much can 
be done by the granting of credits ac- 
cording to the merits of individual cases. 
The late Sir Edward Holden called the 
banker a manufacturer of credit, and in- 
deed the banker must know when he is 
permitted to manufacture some extra 
credit for the benefit of a factory or a 
trading house, and I am very confident 
that our bankers, in spite of their often 
derided provincialism, will manufacture 
the credit which will put the breath of 
life in our trading with Europe. 






Foreign Trade Finance* 

By Romaine A. Philpot 



A LARGE volume of acceptance 
credit operations was success- 
fully carried on during the 
unsatiated demand by foreign countries 
for our products during the World War 
and the period immediately following, 
when prices were constantly rising. 
However, sufficient attention was pos^ 
sibly not given to the timely warnings 
of those of our more experienced inter- 
national bankers and economists, who 
pointed out that a serious and inevitable 
deflation of values would have to be 
guarded against. 

The violent fall in commodity prices, 
which had its inception in 1920 and 
which has continued until the present 
time, has in all probability reached a 
point of comparative stability. While 
the present would appear to be the op- 
portune moment for sound financing, it 
ip believed that many of our banks have 
gone to the other extreme of ultra- 
conservatism against undertaking ordi- 
nary legitimate banking transactions. 
The result at present is a lack of Amer- 
ican dollar credits and a consequent 
reversion to sterling credits for the 
fpiancing of a considerable portion of 
American foreign trade. 



If we are to assure for the American 
dollar its paramount position, at least 
in connection with our own foreign 
trade, and to assure prosperity to Amer- 
ican business in general, it is necessary 
for us to look to our progressive 
bankers, bankers of broad interna- 
tional vision, to create necessary dollar 
credits through the establishment of 
additional acceptance houses under ex- 
perienced management. 

This is the opportune moment for 
large and constructive business on a 
sound basis, which is available in abun- 
dance to such specialized banking insti- 
tutions. There seems little doubt but 
that it is the lack of necessary dollar 
credit facilities that is responsible in a 
large measure for the business depres- 
sion from which our industrial life is 
suffering at present. This reaction and 
the consequent hard times and growing 
mass of unemployment have given rise 
to much agitation and facilitate the open 
espousal, by well-meaning but unin- 
formed politicians and prominent men, 
of suggestions which are supposed to 



•An extract from an address recently deliv- 
ered before the Foreign Trade and Bankers 
Clubs, Columbia University, New York. 
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cure the unfavorable trade and business 
situations. These propositions which 
mislead the public regarding fundamen- 
tal economic questions, attack our cur- 
rency system, and attempt to replace it 
by issues against mere government credit 
or assets which are not fit to serve the 
purpose. You will guess I have in mind 
the recent efforts of Messrs. Ford and 
Edison. The latter, according to the 
public press, has sent a questionaire to 
many bankers and other prominent peo- 
ple throughout the country and has 
given much publicity to his and Mr. 
Ford’s suggestions. The prominence of 
these men is prone to secure a large 
audience for their heresies, as insuf- 
ficiently contradicted fallacies are bound 
to make impressions on the public mind. 
Unless our banks will come to an 
early realization of their responsibilities 
toward American business, both domes- 
tic and overseas, such suggestions may 
be only the beginning of other attacks 
on the fundamental credit structure of 
our country, which in the end are bound 
to w r ork considerable harm to our credit 
and currency systems. 

This would seem the psychological 
time for inter-governmental cooperation 
and concerted efforts, a concentration 
in friendly union, upon the program 
of creating w r ealth instead of wasting 
through idleness, which today is not 
only reacting upon us but is threat- 
ening w r ar-impoverished European na- 
tions with insolvency. Half of their 
capitalists and workers live on foreign 
trade. These foreign countries today 
have little money to spend and can- 
not afford to buy our goods or only 
in limited quantities. The war has 
left them a huge debt, interior as 
well as exterior and crushing burdens 
of taxations. This debt and taxation re- 
sult in constantly increasing cost of liv- 
ing through higher prices, higher wages, 
and higher cost of production, all of 
which means constantly increasing un- 
employment and constantly increasing 
inflation. 

Lloyd George, in a recent address 
on India, gives a vivid picture of 
the industrial dislocation in that 
country. What particularly attracted 
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my attention was his statement that 
certain native products, I believe he 
mentioned corn, sugar, cottonseed and 
cotton, the products of an entire year 
were rotting on the railroad platforms 
and sidings. There were no locomotives, 
no wagons; coal could not be had and 
the mills were closing down. These 
conditions, according to reports, obtain 
in other forms in some of the European 
countries. 

Healthy trade and business must be 
revived in these countries, if for no 
other reason than that we need them 
as much they need us for we are not 
self-sufficient and shall see no full meas- 
ure of prosperity here unless we deter- 
mine to help them to the road leading 
to prosperity. We must help them by 
supplying them with commodities which 
they may use for manufacturing as a 
step toward balancing their budgets. 
We must prevent our politicians from 
creating legislative barriers which keep 
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foreign goods from our markets, thereby 
preventing some adjustment of trade 
balances. 

As a most important step toward 
economic adjustment, the United States 
Government must find means for the 
redistribution of gold to foreign gov- 
ernments to reestablish them on a 
gold standard with units fixed in rela- 
tion to gold, as it is difficult to conceive 
of a stabilization of exchanges solely 
through importation of goods into the 
United States, unless such distribution 
of gold is effected. 

Not so very long ago our business 
interests were looking forward in hope- 
ful expectation toward a realization of 
the proposed $100,000,000 Foreign 
Trade Finance Corporation, which, how- 
ever, did not materialize. 

While at the present time our Na- 
tional banks, trust companies and 
similar institutions must be depended 
upon to supply the needful facilities 
for our foreign traders, who recently 
have been either forced to curtail their 
business or find financial support in 
England, it does not seem a good policy 
to let financing of foreign trade come 
within the province of commercial 
banks, broadly speaking, not qualified 
to engage in that line of activities, who 
should more correctly center their en- 
deavors in directions which afford the 
greatest possible protection to the funds 
which their depositors have entrusted to 
them. 

I am much in sympathy with the 
ideas advocated by some of our eminent 
men in the banking profession and 
their endeavors toward an effective 
realization of efficient means for main- 
taining the foothold which in recent 
years our country has gained in the 
foreign field and which it has, more 
recently, been gradually losing. One 
of these gentlemen contemplates an 
international gold dollar bank. 

Since many of the European countries 
have already adopted the American dol- 
lar in addition to the pound sterl- 
ing as a standard for their trad- 
ing, it would seem that beyond the 
endeavor of helping an unfortunate sit- 
uation, the suggestion has not much 
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merit. Comptroller Crissinger offers 
his proposed International Trade Bank 
toward a solution of finding an outlet 
for our surplus production, but if, in- 
stead, we would create many interna- 
tional trade banks, principally in New 
York City, on lines very adequately 
provided for by present laws, banks 
essential creditors of bankers accept- 
ances, directing their efforts primarily 
toward development of dollar credits 
for the financing of the movement of 
commodities to and from foreign coun- 
tries and also toward needful finance 
bill activities, incidental to foreign 
trade for the purpose of creating dol- 
lar exchange, banks having their in- 
dependent capital, no responsibility to 
depositors, and therefore, if need be, 
may assume somewhat increased but 
in any case conservative risks, our coun- 
try may still bring to an effective real- 
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ization a continuance to share financial 
honors with Great Britain. Such finan- 
cial institutions, however, should be 
under the management of executives who 
are experienced international bankers, 
not international bankers that have been 
created over night. 

One hears expressions that the de- 
flation was too precipitous and heavy 
losses by banking institutions were, 
therefore, unavoidable. But there were 
some, a very few it is true, who passed 
through this period of deflation not only 
unscarred but with substantial profits. 
A young successful American banker, 
English trained, whose name, I venture 
to predict, will soon become synonymous 
to axiom of international finance, during 
one of his recent addresses on South 
America, described his policy in the fol- 
lowing words: “The policy which Eng- 
land adopted, that of acting as foreign 
bankers — moving the produce and mer- 
chandise of the South American coun- 
tries — thus always keeping the capital 
so liquid that it can be easily withdrawn 
and giving the banker the call on the 
free capital of the countries involved.” 

This policy may be effectively applied 
to domestic banking as well as to foreign 
banking. It comprises a sententious 
truth, which, in concluding, I would 
recommend to your earnest meditation. 

Great Britain 



ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 

On the subject of recent economic de- 
velopments and the outlook for the 
future, the current letter of the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank, London, 
says: 

The statistics relating to trade union un- 
employment and the number of workpeople 
on the live registers of the employment ex- 
changes indicate a slight improvement in 
labor conditions since last November. It is 
to be feared that little, if any, of the 
improvement registered during the past few 
months will be maintained owing to recent 
developments in the engineering and ship- 
building world. While the far-reaching ef- 
fects of the recent coal stoppage will prob- 
ably not attend this latest trouble, it cannot 
fail to be injurious in its consequences. 

It is the more regrettable that such diffi- 
culties should occur at the present time, 
when a slight improvement in trade con- 
ditions was becoming noticeable after 
months of depression, for any permanent 
recovery in trade will not be easy to achieve. 
The individual countries of the world, 
whether devoted to manufacture or the pro- 
duction of food-stuffs or raw materials, have 
suffered in common for nearly two years 
from the breakdown of Europe and its con- 
sequent elimination as a factor in world 
trade. 

Here in Great Britain, essentially a man- 
ufacturing country mainly dependent upon 
export trade for the maintenance of its 
population, we have suffered severely from 
the world’s reduced power of consumption, 
and until our coal and manufactures can be 
exchanged for raw materials and food-stuffs 
in volume not less than in 1913 the com- 
munity’s general standard of living must 
compare unfavorably with that attained in 
pre-war days. 



THE FINANCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC SITUATION 

The debt owed to Great Britain by 
her European allies totals £1,703,336,- 
302 and has increased £327,270,302 
since the date of the armistice. The 
official detailed figures issued by Hilton 
Young, financial secretary to the British 
Treasury, were recently received by 
the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, as follows: 

Owed to At Present 

Great Britain armistice debt Increase 

By £1000 £1000 £1000 

France 425,671 572,524 146.853 

Russia - 567,892 567.892 

Italy 355,050 502,074 147,024 

Belgium (reconstruction) 9,000 9,000 

Belgium (Congo) 2,251 3,560 1,299 

Rumania 15,710 22,112 6,402 

Greece 500 7,710 7.210 

Portugal 8,992 18.472 9,480 



TRADE RECOVERY INVOLVES DEBTS ISSUE 



Unfortunately the recovery of our export 
trade is dependent not only upon the res- 
toration of the world’s power of consumption 
and production, which, in view of changed 
conditions and habits, is an uncertain factor, 
but also upon developments connected with 
the settlement of international indebtedness. 

Should reparations be exacted on such a 
scale as to involve the maintenance of a 
standard of life in Germany lower than else- 
where, a necessary condition if German 
goods are to be sold below world prices. 
Great Britain and other manufacturing 
countries will be faced during the period of 
the indemnity payment with restricted 
foreign markets and consequent unemploy- 
ment. 

Hitherto unemployment in this country 
has resulted largely from the world’s in- 
ability to buy from us or indeed from any- 
one; in the future a high level of unemploy- 
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ment is not unlikely to be maintained by the 
world’s disinclination to buy our goods in 
competition with the cheaper foreign article. 



MARCH FOREIGN TRADE 

Following are the Board of Trade 
figures for March foreign trade. Total 
imports, £87,879,000; exports of Brit- 
ish products, £64,580,000 ; re-exports 
of foreign merchandise, £10,150,000; 
total exports, £74,730,000; excess of 
imports, £13,140,000. 

Compared with February, 1922, the 
above statement shows the following 
changes : 

Exports of British 

products increased £6,244,890 

Re-exports, foreign 

goods .... decreased 24,160 

Total exports ...increased 6,220,730 

Imports increased 18,495,118 

Excess of imports increased 12,274,388 



Compared with March of 1921, the 
changes are as follows: 



Exports, British 

products decreased £2,228,961 

Re-exports, foreign 

goods increased 1,261,995 

Total exports decreased 966,966 

Imports decreased 5,871,654 

Excess of imports decreased 4,904,688 

The trade for March, 1922, compares 

as follows with March, 1921, and 
March, 1920: 

Excess of imports — 

March, March, March, 

1922 1921 1920 

Exports, British products — 

£64,580,000 £66,808,961 £103,699,381 

Re-exports, foreign goods — 

10,150,000 8,888,005 27,031,357 



Total exports — 

£74,730,000 £75,696,966 £130,730,738 
Imports — 

87,870,000 93,741,654 176,647,515 

£13,140,000 £18,044,688 £45,916,77’' 



The trade for the three months ended 
March 31, 1922, compares as follows 
with the same period of 1921 and 1920: 
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1922 



1921 



1920 



Exports, British products — 

£186,062,059 £227,786,786 £295,543,420 
Re-exports, foreign goods — 

28,783,026 26,847,427 75,099,623 



Total exports — 

£214,845,085 £254,634,213 £370,643,043 
Imports — 

233,733,113 307,766,148 530,572,455 



Excess imports — 

£18,888,128 £53,131,935 £159,929,412 



In the same three months of 1914 
British exports were £133,586,000, re- 
exports £29,362,000, imports £197,- 

003,000 and excess of imports £34,055,- 

000 . 

Exports of British products since the 
beginning of the year compare as fol- 
lows: 



1922 1921 1920 

March £64,580,000 £66,808,961 £103,699,381 

Feb 58,335,110 68,221,731 85,964,130 

Jan 63,140,000 92,756,094 105,879,909 
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Imports during the same period com- 
pare as follows: 

1922 1921 1920 

March £87,870,000 £93,741,664 £176,647,615 
Feb. — 69,374,882 97,010,461 170,434,526 

Jan. — 76,480,000 117,050,783 183,342,988 

For the same period the monthly ex- 
cess of imports, after allowing for im- 
ported merchandise re-exported, com- 
pares as follows: 

1922 1921 1920 

March ...£13,140,000 £18,044,688 £56,916,777 

Feb. 865,612 20,784,427 61,860,607 

Jan. 4,890,000 14,389,568 51,998,602 

The British foreign trade in March 
makes the following comparison with 
March of 1914: 

March, 1922. March, 1914. 

Exports, British 

products £64,580,000 £44,518,661 

Re-exports, foreign 

goods 10,150,000 9,536,295 

Total exports £74,730,000 £54,054,956 

Imports 87,870,000 66,947,315 

Excess of imports £13,140,000 £12,892,359 

France 

FINANCE AND TRADE 

The French “Credit National” during 
the month of February, made 221,109 
payments totaling over 550,000,000 
francs to inhabitants of the devastated 
regions for indemnification and recon- 
struction purposes, according to advices 
received by the Bankers Trust Co., New 
York. 



The total of payments made by the 
“Credit National” to the end of Feb- 
ruary was approximately lO^fc billion 
francs, as follows: 

Number of Amount in 

February, 1822. payments francs 

Payment on account of ) 

war damages 102,869) 261.864.808 

Interest payments on ac> ) 

count of war damages.... 87,970) 

Cash advances 30,280 294,442.999 

Total for February 221,108 666.287.807 

Total payments made by 
the Credit National, up 

to February 28. 1822 3,134,669 10,492,731.266 

At its last session, the Board of Ad- 
ministration authorized further loans to 
commerce and industry in the North of 
France, amounting to 7,820,000 francs. 
The net total advanced for business pur- 
poses to residents of the invaded area 
now amounts to 286,958,506 francs. 

This sum represents ordinary business 
loans not to be confused with the ad- 
vances made by the Credit National to 
people having a right to indemnification 
from the French Government, for war 
damages. 

BANK DEP08IT8 

Deposits in the large French banks 
were but slightly affected in 1921 by un- 
favorable economic conditions. Statis- 
tics indicate that bank deposits and 
creditor accounts were generally main- 
tained at the previous year's level and 
in some cases were even increased. 

The following detailed figures of four 
of the largest French banking institu- 
tions show an increase of ninety million 
francs in their deposits and creditor 
accounts during 1921 as compared to 
1920. 
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Deposits and Creditor Accounts 

1920 1921 

Francs Francs 



Credit Lyonnais 4.449,215,245 4,567,353.051 

8oclete Generate 4,859.051,640 4,966.463.350 

Comptolr National .... 3.531.515.578 3,340.838,246 

Credit Industrlel 390,808,689 445,423.171 

13,230,591,152 13,320,077,818 



Cash on hand and quick assets held 
by these banks increased by 778 million 
francs in 1921, leaving a margin at the 
close of the year between total quick 
assets and current liabilities of approx- 
imately 1700 million francs compared to 
about 2400 millions in 1920. 

The comparative figures are : 

1920 1921 

Francs Francs 

Cash on hand and In 

other banks 1,571,027,816 1,298,332,381 

Quick assets Includ- 
ing sight drafts and 

National Defence 

bonds 9,261,069.967 10,307.534,268 

A second category of assets speedily 
convertible, and more than balancing 
the difference between quick assets and 
current liabilities, included overdrafts, 
guaranteed advances and loans. They 
were as follows: 1920, overdrafts, 3,- 
158,956,901 francs, guaranteed ad- 
vances and loans, 734,805,949 francs; 
1921, overdrafts, 2,572,378,979, guar- 
anteed advances and loans, 604,845,111. 

While their cash on hand decreased 
in 1921, this decrease was largely coun- 
terbalanced by the banks* increased 
holdings of commercial paper and of 
National Defence bonds discountable in 
the Bank of France. 

IMPORTANT BANKS DECLARE DIVIDENDS 

At the annual stockholders meeting of 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, 
one of the largest financing institutions 



in France, an annual dividend of sixty- 
five francs per share was declared for 
1921, the 1920 dividend having been 
fifty francs, according to a cable to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. The Credit Foncier, France's 
great mortgage bank, declared a divi- 
dend of forty-five francs per share. The 
balance sheet of this organization shows 
assets and liabilities at 8,700,000,000 
francs. Important items are: Commu- 
nal loans, amounting to 1,200,000,000 
francs; mortgage loans, 185,000,000 
francs; subscriptions to Bons de la De- 
fense Nationale, 2,000,000,000 francs. 
The rate of interest charged on mort- 
gage loans is 8.25 per cent. It is stated 
that the Board of Directors of the 
Credit Lyonnais will recommend a divi- 
dend of seventy francs per share, the 
same as that for last year. 

COAL AND IRON ORE PRODUCTION 

Industrial conditions have shown no 
important change during the past month. 
Coal production for January, the 
latest available estimate, amounted to 
2,600,000 tons, or practically the equiv- 
alent of the December, 1921, produc- 
tion. Iron ore production totaled 541,- 
000 tons during February, as compared 
with 527,000 tons in January. 

BUILDING OPERATIONS 

Due to the lack of new construction, 
the housing problem, particularly in 
Paris, has become very acute. The 
number of building operations in Paris 
during 1921 totaled only 898, as com- 
pared with 967 for 1920, an annual 
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average of 585 during the war period, 
and 2247 annually in the three years 
immediately preceding the war. A law 
has been promulgated as of April 1, in 
which the respective rights of landlord 
and tenant are stated. 

MARCH FOREIGN TRADE 

Figures for French foreign trade dur- 
ing March show increases in totals of 
both imports and exports, with values 
at an approximate balance, according to 
cabled advices to the Department of 
Commerce from Commercial Attache 
Huntington, Paris. The volume of im- 
ports increased 7.4 per cent, and of ex- 
ports three per cent, over February. 
Raw material imports totaled 8,800,000 
metric tons, valued at 1,000,000,000 
francs, an increase of 4.6 per cent, in 
volume and a decrease of 11.6 per cent, 
in value as compared with the previous 
month. Exports of manufactured ar- 
ticles amounted to 1,200,000.000 francs, 
or 6.5 per cent, more than in February. 
Import values are based on importers* 
declarations: export statistics continue 
to be estimated in accordance with the 
official values fixed by the Permanent 
Customs Appraisal Commission for 
1919. The following are totals for 
February and March (the latter in 
round numbers) : 



Months Metric Francs 

tons 
Imports 

February 4,127,000 1,847,026,000 

March 1 4,400,000 1,900,000,000 

Exports 

February 1,519,880 1,853,312,000 

March 1,600,000 1,900,000,000 



Italy 

CONDITIONS STATIC 

The entire interest of Italy is cen- 
tered on the Genoa conference, says a 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. In general, press com- 
ment on the announcement of the Rus- 
sian-German agreement is favorable, but 
without effect on the stock market which 
remains dull. 

GOVERNMENT REVENUES 

Government revenues for March 
(758,000,000 lire) show a decrease as 
compared with the preceding month 
but a considerable increase over the 
same period in 1921. Some improve- 
ment is show r n in the note circulation, 
and lira exchange after reaching new 
levels fell back to 5.27 on April 28. A 
sensible revival in investments took 
place in February as compared with 
January representing a net increase of 
capital aggregating 250,000,000 lire. 

PLANTING DELAYED 

On account of bad weather, plantings 
have been delayed and it is probable 
that owing to the drought which has 
prevailed in northern Italy, grain pur- 
chases will continue during the current 
year. Cereal prices at present show a 
tendency downward. 

Cotton buyers are reported to be 
waiting for lower prices. Following the 
increased activity of the middle of 
March, the silk market is again dull. 

Total unemployment in Italy on 
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March 1, fell to 576,284, a reduction 
of 30,585 during the month of February. 
This improvement is due largely to 
increased activity in agriculture. In 
the Fiat factories, beginning April 
4, the working hours in the week have 
been reduced from forty-eight to thirty- 
two, which is regarded as a temporary 
measure. Prices continue to fall rap- 
idly. The Bachi index of wholesale 
prices, based on the average price in 
1920 of seventy-six commodities, has 
registered successively 95.27 in No- 
vember 1921, and 92.44 in January, 
90.1 in February, and 85.43 in March 
of this year. 

COAL IMPORTS 

Imports of coal for March totalled 
2006 tons from the United States, 614,- 
000 from the United Kingdom, and 
260,000 from Germany. Following the 
strike of the port laborers a large quan- 
tity of coal has accumulated at Genoa 
causing a decline in prices although 
British prices are firm on account of the 
American strike. Since the beginning of 
the year work has been resumed in a 
number of industries, including cement 
and glass which has resulted in a 
heavier demand for coal confined mainly 
to engine coal and Scotch nut coal. 

Germany 

THE FEDERAL BUDGET 

“The budget estimates for the year 
1921-22, on account of the immense de- 
preciation of the mark during the 
course of the year, had twice to be com- 
pletely remodelled,” says the Foreign 
News of the Bankengemeinschaft Darm- 
stadter - Nationalbank. “Finally, in 
spite of every endeavor, of increase of 
taxation, customs and duties, of gold 
super-tax on customs, etc.,” continues 
the article, “the Government found it- 
self face to face with a deficit of 165 
billion marks, which amount had to be 
transferred to the floating debt.” The 
Foreign News says further: 

It is to be hoped that the budget esti- 
mates for the financial year 1922 will be 
preserved from a similar fate, but under 
existing circumstances the possibility of 
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comprehensive alterations cannot unfor- 
tunately be disregarded. 

SUBDIVISION OF BUDGET 

The Federal budget is divided into three 
parts: general administration (including 

the national debt service), the public works 
(railways, postal, telegraph, telephone serv- 
ice, etc.), and the fulfilment of the Peace 
Treaty. The requisitions are for: 

approximately 
billion marks 



General administration 91.66 

Public works administration 98.00 

Fulfilment of the Peace Treaty 187.50 



The total expenditure, according to the 
estimates, amounts, therefore, to 
approximately 377.15 



1. In the public works administration bud- 
get, which, for various reasons, during the 
last years has afforded exceedingly unfavor- 
able results and which to the extent of 
deficits amounting to many billions of marks 
fell on the shoulders of the state, the prin- 
ciple of the current expenditure being borne 
by the works administration is to be strictly 
observed. Accordingly the revenue, through 
raising the tariffs, will be adapted to the 
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necessary amount with which to meet the 
expenditure. 

For the same object in view, the pas- 
senger and goods tariffs on the Federal rail- 
ways have several times been considerably 
raised during the last nine months, and 
further augmentations are contemplated. 
The 6ame applies to the post and telegraph 
administrations, and to the — incidentally, 
less important — Federal printing office. The 
current expenditure for the Federal rail- 
ways and for the post and telegraphs ad- 
ministration amounting to about seventy-two 
and 16.26 billion marks respectively, is to 
be met by revenue itself. 

The extraordinary expenditure amounting 
to about 6.8 billions for the Federal railways 
and 2.5 billions for the post and telegraph 
administration will have to be covered for 
the greater part, however, by loan. 

2. The general administration requires 
86.07 billion marks in the ordinary budget 
and 4.95 billion marks in the extraordinary 
budget. The latter is to be covered by a 
loan of 8.1 billion marks, while the ordinary 
budget of the general administration shall, 
according to the estimate, produce a surplus 
of about 16.5 billion marks. This surplus 
shall be allocated to defray part of the costs 
of the fulfilment of the Peace Treaty. 



As, however, there is no further revenue 
at the present moment which can be devoted 
to defraying the payments due under the 
Peace Treaty which are estimated at 187.5 
billion marks, there will remain on this ac- 
count a balance of 171 billion marks still 
uncovered. 

Thus, out of the total amount of about 
377.15 billion marks of the entire expendi- 
ture, nearly one-half, amounting to about 
183 billion marks, would have to be raised 
by loan. 

SOURCES OF REVENUE 

In addition to the revenue from the public 
works administration, the budget estimate 
anticipates the following: 

• billion marks 

Tax on property and traffic..... 71.17 

Customs and tax on consumption .16.46 

Other taxes 1.84 

Income from various sources 4.74 

Total 101.11 

1. e. nearly 100 billions have to be raised from 
taxation, customs and duties. 

The sum of approximately 100 billion 
marks — to be more accurate, 98.47 billions — 
is to be raised from thirty-three different 
sources, of which only the following, being 
the most important ones, need be mentioned 
There is estimated to come from 

billion marks 

Customs ...» _ 7.00 

Coal tax 10.16 

Tobacco tax ... 3.50 

Beer, brandy and wine 1.76 

Sugar 1.00 

Income tax ~~.IS.00 

Corporation tax 4.00 

Umsatzsteuer (turn-over tax) ^...34.60 

Tax on capital transactions. S.35 

Passenger and goods traffic tax. 1.60 

Capital revenue tax 1.63 

State emergency levy 8.00 

Tax on Increase of capital 3.00 



Thus It Is seen that by far the greatest 
part shall be provided from the above 
thirteen sources, which together pro- 
duce 03.98 

In addition, it is intended to float an in- 
ternal forced loan to the amount of one 
billion gold marks, out of which the enor- 
mous deficit will at least be partly covered. 
In order to meet the balance of the deficit 
a new issue of bank notes would be in- 
evitable. 

Belgium 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 
IMPROVE 

Industrial conditions tend to become 
somewhat more stable* according to a 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. Wholesale prices are 
continuing their downward course, and 
the major industries have shown some 
improvement. 
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PROVISIONAL CREDITS VOTED 

Owing to the probability that the cur- 
rent budget (1922) will not be finally 
passed before June, it has been neces- 
sary for the Parliament to vote a second 
set of quarterly provisional credits 
totaling 1,117,296,200 francs. Aside 
from the expenses for various depart- 
ments, this credit includes 399,676,000 
francs for the operation of State rail- 
roads, and 26,761,000 francs for the 
liquidation of government supply serv- 
ices and maintenance of the frozen meat 
monopoly. Provisional credits voted 
earlier in the year totaled 1,799,628,000 
francs. 

BANQUE NATIONALE CIRCULATION 

The note circulation of the Banque 
Nationale was 6,248,768,000 francs on 
March 28, compared with 6,269,181,000 
francs on February 23. The ratio of 
metallic reserves to note circulation on 
March 80 stood at 4.8 per cent., metallic 
reserves plus foreign and domestic 
portfolios were twelve per cent, of the 



combined note circulation and private 
deposits. 

WHOLESALE PRICES LOWER 

Wholesale prices at the end of Feb- 
ruary showed an average reduction of 
three per cent, for the month, the down- 
ward movement being most marked in 
textiles and glass manufactures. 

Owing to the low temperature and 
lack of moisture during March, all 
crops are about three weeks behind nor* 
mal, wheat and barley being the most 
seriously affected. High prices and the 
shortage of forage are discouraging 
stock raising, and few cattle are being 
bought for fattening. Increased native 
pork production is diminishing the sales 
of the American product. 

UNEMPLOYMENT DECREASED 



The number of unemployed in Bel- 
gium on March 1, was 74,849. Of this 
total 42,749 were wholly idle, as com- 
pared with approximately 49,000 a 
month previous, and 82,100 were on 
part-time, as against 86,000 on Feb- 
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ruary 1. The general situation is bet- 
ter, with improvement being most 
marked in the steel, glass and construc- 
tion industries. The Flanders region 
has shown the greatest improvement, 
due largely to the fact that the revival 
of the textile industry in northern 
France has resulted in the emigration 
of considerable numbers of idle Belgian 
hands. 

Switzerland 

LOW BANK RATE EXPLAINED 



posited in the Swiss banks for safe 
keeping. 

Interest accruing on all these credits 
is remitted from other foreign coun- 
tries to Switzerland, and the greater 
part of such accrued interest is left 
on deposit with the Swiss banks. It 
thus not only goes to swell the avail- 
able fund of capital in Switzerland, but 
makes that country the creditor of the 
countries on which the bills are drawn 
or by whom the securities were issued. 
It is this abundance of deposits which 
is the real cause for the 3^2 per cent, 
bank rate. 



The fact that the Swiss bank rate is 
the lowest of any market in the world 
and yet that Swiss exchange is at a 
premium in London, Paris and even 
New York, continues to attract atten- 
tion, says a cable to the New York 
Times. It is explained by the immense 
quantities, both of foreign credits be- 
longing to Germans, Austrians, French 
and Italians, also of foreign stocks 
similarly owned, which have been de- 
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Austria 



THE QUESTION OF CREDITS 

The March letter of the Anglo- 
Austrian Bank, Vienna, makes comment 
on the question of credits for Austria 
as follows: 

It will soon be a year since the delegates 
of the League of Nations have stated that 
Austria could be saved from a catastrophe. 
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if she received in accordance with a fixed 
scheme, credits and if she used such credits 
in a reasonable and economic fashion. 

This statement of the delegates was ac- 
companied with the assurance that such 
credits should be granted if possible, and 
that certain recommendations should at the 
same time be made to the Austrian govern- 
ment as well as to the political parties in 
Austria as to the premises necessary for 
the granting of such credits. 

PART PAYMENT FORTHCOMING 

Now after almost a year has passed, the 
liquidation of advance payment of compara- 
tively moderate amounts on the foreshad- 
owed credits is approaching and Austria 
will after a long period of waiting, receive 
a part of those funds which are to enable 
her to exist. Nobody here has foreseen or 
could have foreseen that so long a period 
would elapse between the establishment of 
these principles of political economy and 
their being put into practice. 

This explains, why great changes in the 
economic and monetary situation of Aus- 
tria have come to pass during this year, 
changes which could not or could only be 
very little impeded even by the energetic 
measures taken by the Austrian government, 
in accordance with the scheme drawn up by 
the League of Nations. It may, however, 
be advisable to consider that during this 
period something else happened which could 
not be foreseen in March, 1921. 

THE DROUGHT IN 1921 

Almost the whole of Europe was visited 
in 1921 by a drought the consequence of 
which was a shrinkage of all crops, con- 
stituting a rare misfortune and culminat- 
ing, especially in Russia, in a real catas- 
trophe. It will probably never be possible to 
prove by statistics in how far this drought 
has disturbed and retarded the recovery and 
the re-establishment which had started after 
the war and how much damage has been 
done to the natural development of Austria 
whose welfare depends to such an extent 
on the good crops in the mainly agricultural 
countries to the south east and east of her. 



DEPENDENT FOR YEAR ON OWN RESOURCES 

Thus almost all unfavorable and unfore- 
seen factors have combined to make Austria 
depend almost for a whole year on her own 
resources, recognized in all quarters as in- 
sufficient; there remained indeed no other 
way to avoid a collapse than the deteriora- 
tion of the currency, a way which, of course, 
could not be followed for any length of 
time. 

The deterioration of the currency which, 
after this explanation, will be readily under- 
stood, has therefore taken greater and 
greater proportions. It necessarily came to 
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a point where these methods could have no 
effect and the catastrophe appeared in all 
its nakedness. This catastrophe which would 
have been out of all proportion with the 
inconsiderable means by which it could be 
prevented, would have been accompanied 
by consequences the importance of which for 
the neighboring countries and even for the 
whole of Europe could not be gauged. 



CATASTROPHE AVERTED BY ADVANCE PAYMENTS 



This catastrophe has now been averted 
for some time to come by the granting of 
advance payments on the credits and this 
is the great importance of these advances, 
an importance which cannot be rated highly 
enough. It is apparent that the plan of the 
league of Nations to provide credits for 
Austria against certain sufficient securities, 
is still upheld, but that its execution has 
suffered and will still suffer some delay the 
cause of which is to be found in the com- 
plicated and difficult international relations. 

The removal of these difficulties is now 
seriously taken in hand and in the near 
future a basis of international law will have 
been provided which will permit govern- 
ments not only in exceptional cases as the 
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present, to grant credits from government 
to government, but there is a prospect that 
those much more important relations will 
be opened up which will allow industrialists 
and merchants abroad, to participate in or 
even grant themselves credits to Austrian 
firms on a purely commercial basis. In 
view of these prospects it was merely a 
question of economic necessity that excep- 
tional measures were taken to provide ad- 
vances to Austria in order to prevent her 
useless, unnecessary and dangerous collapse. 

BUSINESS WILL WELCOME CHOICE OF 
THIS METHOD 

Every business man will welcome with sat- 
isfaction the choice of this method at last; 
the fact that the fears of impending calamity 
not imaginable to our mind, have been quite 
calmed and that measures for the near 
future are being projected which will avert 
the return of such anxiety. Nature may, of 
course, do its share to still improve the sit- 
uation. One or two good crops in Europe 
and especially in the East and South-East 
of Europe would do more than all credits 
to make the basis of Austria’s existence still 
firmer. 



Scandinavia 

THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 
IN SWEDEN 

“The industrial situation is, broadly 
speaking, unchanged”, says the current 
quarterly report of the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget, which says further: 

The manufacture of foodstuffs, clothing 
and boots has, in general, been carried on 
under tolerably favorable conditions, whilst 
the production of goods other than real 
articles of consumption has been greatly re- 
stricted. Negotiations between employers 
and workers concerning wages have in sev- 



eral branches of industry broken down with- 
out resulting in the renewal of collective 
agreements. Unemployment has decreased 
but, nevertheless, is stated to comprise, at 
the end of February, 1922, more than 155,000 
persons. 

THE TIMBER MARKET 

At the beginning of 1922, the unsold 
stocks of wood -goods were estimated at 
about 750,000 standards, as compared with 

900.000 standards at the beginning of 1921. 
At the beginning of March, 1922, about 

175.000 standards had been sold during the 
year, as against merely 40,000 standards at 
the same time last year. Before the war, 
however, the sales at this season figured 
at about 400,000 standards. Thus, if a cer- 
tain improvement in the situation may be 
noted in comparison with 1921, it is still a 
far cry to normal sales. 

The export of timber in 1921 took place 
chiefly during the latter part of the year. 
The total amounted, in round figures, to 

540.000 standards, or only forty-nine per 
cent of the shipments in 1918. Whether the 
1922 shipping season will be more favorable 
will depend largely on the demand in Great 
Britain, which country is the biggest market 
for Swedish timber and in 1921 took about 
half of the Swedish exports. 

Up to the present, the British purchasers 
have adopted a waiting attitude, in con- 
trast to their former custom of making early 

P urchases and fetching their cargoes on 
rst open water. The reason, of course, is 
the reduced consumption in England, in 
conjunction with the nope of falling prices. 
Seeing that prices have oeen steadily rising 
since August, 1921, reductions of prices are 
considered in timber export circles here to 
be unlikely. 

BANK LOANS 

The amount by which the bank-loans to 
the public in Sweden (exclusive of redis- 
counting in the Riksbank) exceeded the de- 
posits, on February 28, 1922, was 602 mil- 
lion kronor, or approximately the same as 
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with 1 15,591 ,000 yen for the first quar- 
ter of 1921. 

The unfavorable balance of the first 
quarter of the current year, preliminary 
figures, was 277.137,000 yen as com- 
pared with 115,581,000 yen for the 
first quarter of 1921. 

Conspicuous increases in imports dur- 
ing March occurred in raw cotton, rice, 
dyes, oilcake, wool, paper. Rice and 
oilcake continued to be imported in in- 
creasing quantities during the first half 
of April. Notable decreases in imports 
during the first half of April occurred 
in raw cotton, sugar, wool, dyes and pig 
iron. 

The export trade during the month 
ended April 15 registered gains in cot- 
ton yam and cotton textiles. This is 
somewhat encouraging, in view of the 
long continued depression in the cotton 
yarn industry. There is reported con- 
siderable activity among Japanese cot- 
ton mills in China. Several prominent 
companies are installing spindles in fac- 
tories in Shanghai and plans are under 



way for the extension of Japanese cot- 
ton mills in Tsingtau. 

Matches, also, were exported in in- 
creasing quantities during the month 
ended April 15. During the same 
period there were noticeable decreases 
in exports of raw silk, silk textiles, coal 
and sugar. 

Imports of bullion during March 
were valued at 74,000 yen as compared 
with 27,000 yen the preceding month 
and 69,000 yen in January of this year. 
Imports of bullion in March, 1921, ex- 
ceeded 20,776,000 yen. The course of 
imports of bullion has been steadily 
downward throughout 1921 and has 
been relatively insignificant during the 
three months of 1922. 



GOLD HOLDINGS 



Gold holdings at the end of March, 
preliminary figures, were 1,920.000,000 
yen as compared with 1.979,000,000 
yen at the end of February and 2,038,- 
000,000 yen at the end of January of 
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this year. The combined gold holdings 
of the Government and the Bank of 
Japan declined during 1921 from 2,- 
183,000,000 yen in January to 2,080,- 
000,000 yen in December. The com- 
bined holdings held at home increased 
from 1,137,000,000 yen in January, 
1921, to 1,225,000,000 yen in December, 
but the combined holdings held abroad 
experienced the sharp decline from 1,- 
01*6,000,000 yen in January to 855,000,- 
000 yen in December, 1921. The 
general condition of Government finan- 
ces, however, is somewhat more favor- 
able than a month ago. 

STOCKS OF MERCHANDISF. 

Stocks of merchandise are generally 
greater now than at the same period of 
last year. Due to the overstocked mar- 
ket, demand is dull in numerous com- 
modities, among them, dyes, lumber and 
metals. The rice market remains dull 
and declining. 

Prices of imported staples generally 



are ruling lower than a month ago. 
Prices of Japanese manufactured prod- 
ucts are also somewhat lower than last 
month and reflect the tendency towards 
deflation. 

COST OF LIVING 

The cost of living declined about one 
and a half per cent, during March. It 
had declined in February about 1.08 
per cent, from the January level. The 
index number of average wholesale 
prices in Tokyo for January stood at 
271.63, as compared with 276.95 in 
December, 1921, and 283.29 in No- 
vember, 1921. The principal decreases 
during March were in rice, wheat, silk, 
coal, and cotton yam. The chief ad- 
vances were in copper, flour and cement. 

LABOR CONDITIONS 

The unrest and strikes which have 
been prominent for some months are de- 
creasing. Unemployment continues to 
be much in evidence. A general lower- 
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ing of wages seems to be in progress. 
This is a normal evidence of the at- 
tempted deflation. It is quite certain, 
however, that nothing definite has been 
accomplished towards a permanent solu- 
tion of the labor question. 

Argentina 

SOME FINANCIAL ASPECTS 

By Owen Roberts 

Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 

A country whose yearly imports ag- 
gregate $881,000,000 gold, and whose 
exports exceed $1,081,000,000 gold 
must obviously possess no mean financial 
importance. The volume of business 
arising out of the settlement of these 
debts alone would give it a high place 
from a monetary standpoint, quite apart 
from the transactions of a more or less 
speculative nature which are always 
taking place, and from which no money 
market is wholly free. 

Every year that passes the position 
of Argentina from the point of view of 
world trade becomes increasingly im- 
portant. Figures published a few 
months ago by one of the leading Eng- 
lish reviews go to show that in the 
eleven years preceding 1912 her im- 
ports rose by 237.7 per cent, and her 
exports by 187.0 per cent. In the same 
period the value of her foreign trade 
increased by 207.4 per cent. These 
figures need no further comment, they 
are sufficiently eloquent in themselves. 
Among the sister states of South Amer- 
ica, including Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uru- 



guay, and Bolivia, there is not another 
country which has increased in the same 
proportion. 

This same progress is reflected in the 
state of the country's finances and the 
soundness of its currency. In December 
of 1921 the monetary circulation in 
Argentina was $1,862,568,000 paper. 
The gold backing for this large paper 
issue was held at the Caja de Conver- 
sion and at various Argentine Lega- 
tions, and amounted to $480,600,000 
gold; that is to say, 80.16 per cent, of 
the total issue. With such a high per- 
centage of gold to paper as this, it is 
not surprising that American financiers 
experience little or no difficulty in float- 
ing a loan in New York when the Ar- 
gentine Government is in need of funds. 

As far as this Republic is concerned 
the greater part of the financial opera- 
tions — certainly those of any importance 
— are made through Buenos Aires. In 
hourly cable communication with Lon- 
don, Paris and New York, it is possible 
for exchange operators at this end to 
follow closely the movements and fluctu- 
ations on the various bourses, and, at 
times, to conduct arbitrage operations 
when it is found more profitable at the 
moment to buy or sell exchange abroad 
than to do so locally. Transactions of 
this nature, however, are usually at- 
tended with a certain amount of risk. 
Time and distance are two elements 
which play a great part in the success 
of the particular operation. With con- 
tinental cities the advent of interna- 
tional telephones and wireless systems 
has reduced these risks to a minimum. 

One interesting feature wherein Bue- 
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nos Aires differs from many other large 
cities is in the absence of an official 
bank-rate such as we know it. The 
Bank of the Nation has its own rate of 
discount, but there is no obligation on 
the part of other banks to fall into line 
with it, and in practice they fix their 
own rates, which naturally vary with 
the standing of the client whose paper 
they, are handling. 

The potentialities of this great coun- 
try awaiting development are enormous. 
It is only on the fringe of its possibili- 
ties so far. Capital is the one thing 
needed to increase its prosperity. Vast 
tracts of land have still to be brought 
under proper cultivation. In a journey 
into the interior one sees on all sides 
league after league of camps given over 
to cattle-raising, and often the sole in- 
habitants to be seen in extensive areas 
are just herds of cattle that roam at 
will. 

It is not in agriculture alone that 
Argentina has a great future. Exten- 
sive borings are now being conducted in 



various parts of the country to locate 
fresh oil fields which are believed to 
exist, and if these investigations should 
come up to expectations it is by no 
means a remote possibility that she may 
yet prove to be one of the principal oil- 
producing countries in the world. 

Russia 

THE ATTITUDE AT GENOA 

“If the Genoa conference had done 
nothing else it would be entitled to 
recognition for its success in developing 
the truth about the most important as- 
pects of the Russian situation”, remarks 
the New York Journal of Commerce in 
a recent editorial, which makes further 
comment as follows: 

Lloyd George said in announcing his plans 
for the conference that what was fundamen- 
tally essential was the establishment of a 
working basis both with respect to Russia 
and with regard to Germany. Such a work- 
ing understanding or arrangement both be- 
tween, and with regard to, these two 
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countries is unquestionably essential. And 
the conference has outlined what it must be 
in so far as regards Russia. 

Spokesmen for the Soviets now assert with 
entire frankness that what Russia needs and 
must have is outside capital. The nation 
cannot make progress — cannot even maintain 
its existence — upon the basis which has here- 
tofore prevailed. The Allies reply that 
Russia can get the capital she needs only 
in the event that certain assurances are 
given and certain debts recognized. There 
is an evasiveness in Russia’s answer on these 
points — a failure to meet the issue frankly 
which cannot pass unnoticed. It will be 
inevitable that a definite understanding be 
developed on the whole question of her at- 
titude. 

Meantime, however, Chicherin, the dis- 
credited representative of the Red govern- 
ment at Petrograd, states one obvious fact 
in the situation. Russia has nothing with 
which to pay, and it will be long ere she 
can look forward to having anything. She 
must recover her power to produce, her 
power to feed her own people before she can 
export or pay anything to anybody. Mean- 
while, to pretend to recognize her debts, to 
undertake to settle them on the prewar or 
any other basis, would be mere hypocrisy. 
It would be forcing upon Russia the same 
status that has been forced upon Germany. 
There need be no sentiment in the matter. 
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Few are worrying about the financial vas- 
salage of Germany or Russia. What they 
are recognizing is that the present situation 
is not a good one for the general wellbeing 
of the world at large and especially of 
Europe. 

Nor are the counsels of despair of some 
of the “financiers” who are now wTiting 
from Genoa of much service. One of these 
“experts” states the opinion that after all, 
it does not much matter what is the imme- 
diate outcome as to Russia, in so far as 
regards the rest of the world. That is be- 
cause of the fact, according to him, that 
Russia’s share was never more than about 
three per cent, of the world’s entire foreign 
business. This is a shortsighted view to 
take of the European situation. National 
trade volume cannot be isolated in this way. 
National economic life is a unit and must be 
treated as such. It is essential that there 
be a restoration of normal trade relations 
with both Germany and Russia. The effort 
to make either or both countries pay at 
once more than they can actually control in 
the way of surplus goods is destined to be 
a failure. 

The Genoa conference Is demonstrating 
more and more the necessity of coming to 
an understanding of the actual facts re- 
garding world economics and of guiding na- 
tional policy in accord therewith. There 
is no use in pursuing much further the 
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French attitude of intransigeance. Insist- 
ence upon the steady and continuous per- 
formance of the impossible — the collection of 
indebtedness which cannot be paid today or 
for years to come — may as well be aban- 
doned. Russia furnishes the most extreme 
example of the course of action which is 
forcing itself upon the world at large. The 
time has come to get away from imagination 
in international obligations and to face the 
actual conditions as they are. Debt can- 
cellation is not pleasant, nor is recognition 
that a given country has been ruined and 
its resources completely exhausted by its 
selfish rulers. It is better, however, to admit 
the truth, than to go on asserting the con- 
verse of fact and trying to act accordingly. 

9 

International Banking Notes 

The annual meeting of the proprietors of 
the Bank of Scotland was held within the 
head office, Edinburgh, on April 4, 1922, the 
I<ord Elphinstone, deputy-governor, in the 
unavoidable absence of the governor (W. J. 
Mure, C. B.), presiding. 

The chairman said in part regarding the 
operations for the last year: 



I am sure you will be gratified that our net 
profits at £320,241 are fully £10,000 higher than 
in 1921, and with the substantial balance car- 
ried forward from last year of £76,136 we have 
£396,378 9s. Id. available. Of this £26,000 has 
gone to write down bank premises account, and 
£26,000 to heritable properties account — a lib- 

al allowance — and £126,000 has been placed to 
the reserve fund, Increasing It to £676,000. This 
makes, with our paid-up capital of £1,326,000, 
a total of £2,000,000 of proprietors' funds. 

Every known bad and doubtful debt has 
been fully provided for. 

Our investments In the balance-sheet at or 
under the market prices ruling on February 
28 last show In our books a very satisfactory 
surplus. 

On the subject of the dividend the chair- 
man said: 

I have pleasure in moving the adoption of 
the report and balance-sheet as submitted to 
you, and that a dividend for the past half- 
year at the rate of sixteen per cent, per annum 
be now declared, payable on April 17, less 
income-tax. 

® 



At the fifty-first annual ordinary general 
meeting of the London and Brazilian Bank, 
Limited, Ixindon, held May 2, 1922, a divi- 
dend of fourteen per cent, per annum was 
declared. This dividend is additional to the 
interim dividend of 14s. per share, amount- 
ing to £105,000, paid October last. The 
statement of condition of the bank for the 
year ended January 31, 1922, showed total 
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resources of £35,143,844 16s. 10d., paid up 
capital of £1 ,500,000, reserve fund of £1,- 

500,000, and total current accounts of £20,- 
080,777 3s. 9d. This bank has a New York 
agency at 56 Wall St. 

0 

The statement of condition of the Credito 
Y Ahorro Ponceno (Credit and Savings 
Bank Ponce) Ponce, Porto Rico, for the 
year ended December 81, 1921, showed total 
resources of $4,594,942.17, capital of $600,- 
000, and surplus of $200,000. 



for rebate of interest and for all bad and 
doubtful debts, amounting to £308,479 18s. 
5d, to which the balance of last year of 
£47,708 7s. 5d. makes a total of £356,188 9s. 
lOd. This sum has been distributed as fol- 
lows : 

fad 

To b&nk offices — 10,000 0 0 

To heritable property yielding rent.... 10,000 0 0 

To. rest account .........100,000 0 0 

To dividend of seventeen per cent. 

per annum on the paid up capltaL.170,000 0 0 

To pensions and allowances fund .... 15,000 0 0 

Balance carried forward to next 
year 51,188 0 10 

® 



® 



The statement of condition of the Bank 
of Athens, Athens, Greece, for the year 
ended December 81, 1921, showed total re- 
sources of Drs. 731,181,823, capital of Drs. 

48.000. 000, and total reserves of Drs. 10,- 

850.000. 

® 



The statement of condition of the Union 
Bank of Scotland, Limited, Glasgow, for the 
year ended April 1, 1922, as submitted at 
the ninety-second annual general meeting of 
the shareholders held on April 26, 1922, 
showed a profit for the year, after providing 
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The statement of condition of the Bank 
of Flanders, Ghent, Belgium, for the year 
ended December 31, 1921, showed total re- 
sources of Frs. 184,216,848, capital of Frs. 

18,000,000, and total reserves of Frs. 9,800,- 

000 . 

® 



News of another bank merger is con- 
tained in mail advices recently received from 
Germany; this one involving the amalgama- 
tion of Mendelssohn and Co., of Berlin and 
Amsterdam, one of the oldest and largest 
private banking concerns in Germany, 
founded in 1792, and the Bayerische 
Vereinsbank of Munich and Nuremberg. E. 
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L. Friedman and Co. of Berlin, of which 
the Bayerische is an associate, aided largely 
in bringing about the agreement. 

At a recent meeting of shareholders of 
the Bayerische Vereinsbank the proposal to 
increase the bank’s capital by 375,000,000 
marks was ratified and two partners of 
Mendelssohn and Co. were elected to the 
board. A large proportion of the Bayerische 
Vereinsbank stock has been purchased by 
Mendelssohn and Co. 

Through the merger the Bayerische be- 
comes an associate in the firm of Kux, 
Block and Co. of Vienna, founded by Men- 
delssohn and Co., and Kleinwort Sons and 
Co. of London, and will participate in the 
Maatschappy voor Bank-en-Handelsonder- 
nemingen at Amsterdam, also organized by 
the firms mentioned above. 

The present partners of Mendelssohn Co. 
are Franz von Mendelssohn, one of the 
German experts at Genoa, Paul von Mrn- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, Rudolph Loeb, Dr. 
Fritz Mannheimer, Dr. Paul Kempner and 
Hugo Rosenberger. Count Crailsheira, 
formerly Prime Minister of Bavaria, under 
King Ludwig II, is president of the board 
of directors of the Bayerische Vereinsbank. 

< 5 > 

The statement of condition of the Swiss 
Bank Corporation for the year ended De- 



cember 31, 1921, showed total resources of 
Frs. 1,082,947,281, capital of Frs. 120,000,000, 
and total reserves of Frs. 83,000,000. 

® 

There was a recent fusion of the Deutsche 
Bank with the Deutsche Petroleum Gesell- 
schaft, according to a cable to the New 
York Times. The latter is a large holding 
company with interests both abroad and at 
home, which through sale of its holdings in 
the Rumanian Steana Romana is now in 
possession of enormous mark resources for 
which it has no present use. 

The Deutsche Bank will increase its capi- 
tal from 400,000,000 to 800,000,000 marks, 
and will grant 4000 marks in shares for 
every thousand-mark share of Gesellschaft 
stock. Gesellschaft shares are now, there- 
fore, quoted at 2300. After the fusion the 
Deutsche Bank’s capital and reserves taken 
together will exceed 2,000,000,000 marks, 
which will enable it largely to extend its in- 
dustrial and financial operations without 
being a strain on the money market 

Henceforth the Deutsche Bank will also 
handle the financial side of the Gesellschaft’s 
oil deals, while the commercial and technical 
side will be managed by a new company. 
This fusion represents an entirely novel 
method for Germany and is the biggest deal 
since the war. 
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A. Zambrano and Sons, Monterrey, Mexico 




A. ZAMBRANO. Jr. 
Cashier A. Zambrano and Sons 



T HE firm of A. Zambrano and Sons, 
Bankers, in Monterrey, Mexico, 
was organized in 1917. Since its 
establishmertt it has been managed 
strictly according to the American sys- 

105-1 



tem and plan of service. There are 
branches in Mexico City, San Luis 
Potosi, and Saltillo. The bank fur- 
nishes all kinds of banking service, such 
as buying and selling foreign exchange, 
letters of credit, travelers* checks and 
safe deposit boxes. It is representative 
in Mexico for the First National Bank 
of Del Rio, Texas. The capital of the 
bank is $800,000, reserves, $102,016; 
and total resources, $6,984,517. 

The city of Monterrey where the head 
office of the bank is located is the 
largest manufacturing and distributing 
city of the republic and a railroad cen- 
ter as well. The population is 100,000. 
There are eight banks, the largest steel 
plant south of St. Louis, two smelters, 
glass works, soap factories, and many 
other industries. Monterrey has also 
very good water works, and electric 
trams. There is a well organized Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the city. 

A. Zambrano, Jr., cashier, was born 
in Monterrey. He attended business col- 
lege at Dallas, Texas, in 1900, and in 
1901 and 1902, went to Fordham Uni- 
versity in New York. Immediately after 
college he worked for three years as 
assistant storekeeper for the Monterrey 
Iron and Steel Plant, later holding the 
same position with the Monterrey 
Smelting and Refining Company. Dur- 
ing four years he occupied different 
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A view of the banking room 



positions with the Mercantile Bank of during this time from file clerk to paying 
Monterrey until the bank closed on ac- teller until 1917, when A. Zambrano 
count of revolution. He then obtained and Sons opened for business in Mon- 
a position with the First National Bank terrey. In 1919 he was elected a vice- 
of Del Rio, Texas, remaining with that president of the First National Bank 
institution over four years having served of Del Rio, Texas. 
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GINARN LAO 

New York agent. Bank of Canton, Ltd. 



HEW FAN UN 

New York manager. Bank of Canton, Ltd.. 




Lobby and entrance. Bank of Canton, Ltd. 
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Main office. Bank of Canton, Ltd. 



New York Agency of The Bank of 
Canton, Limited 



T HE Bank of Canton, Ltd., is the 
first bank purely of Chinese cap- 
ital that was organized by prom- 
inent Chinese merchants of Hongkong 
to take part in China’s foreign trade 
and incorporated in 1912 under the 
Companies Ordinances of Hongkong 
originally with a capital of $2,000,000. 
Owing to the steady growth of its busi- 
ness, in October, 1919 , it was deemed 
necessary to convert the capital into 
sterling and increase to £1,000,000 
which, in March, 1921 , was further in- 
creased to £ 1 , 200 , 000 , £ 1 , 066,520 of 
this was paid up. The bank has a sil- 
ver reserve fund amounting to $ 400 , 000 . 

Since its organization branches have 
been established in Canton, Shanghai, 
China, and Bangkok, Siam. In Swatow 
and Hankow, China, branches also are 
being established. Its New York agency 
at 1 Wall street is under the manage- 
ment of Ginarn Lao and H. F. Un. The 
latter came from the head office in 



Hongkong, where he was the bank’s 
secretary and assistant foreign exchange 
manager. The bank owns office build- 
ing in Hongkong, Canton and Shanghai. 

The statement shows the growtji of 
the bank as follows: 



Year 


Resources 


Profits 


1912 


.$3,459,301.30 


$32,856.81 


1913 


3,718,164.57 


113,987.26 


1914 


4,190,518.19 


102,233.21 


1915 


5,807,425.96 


112,692.03 


1916 


6,045,941.60 


203,178.89 


1917 


5,269,126 28 


269,750.72 


1918 


8,297,416.82 


326,358.08 


1919 


12,068,584 99 


466,71006 


1920 


19,411,161.28 


1,147,408.37 


1921 


31,449,423.07 


1,435,612.47 



Mr. Lao occupies a unique position in 
banking circles. He is a graduate of 
Lehigh University. Representing the 
younger generation of China, he has 
naturally developed an ardent fondness 
for American methods. After his grad- 
uation from Lehigh University he re- 

lO.'.T 
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Private office of Ginam Lao, New York agent 




Private office of Hew Fan Un, New Yoik manager 
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Corner of the main office 



turned to China and quickly took a lead- 
ing place in commerce, finance and in- 
dustry in his own country. His knowl- 
edge of Chinese business affairs he now 
brings to New York through his activi- 
ties as agent of the Bank of Canton. He 
has made a study of American banking 
methods and he has the rare equipment 
of being able to bring to bear both the 
Chinese and American points of view. 

Mr. Lao declares that China is the 
richest commercial field among all the 
nations. The friendship of China for 
the United States is based upon some- 
thing far stronger than opportunism ; it 
is founded on good will steadily built up 
through years of unselfish effort for the 
welfare of China. This, Mr. Lao con- 
siders the greatest asset possessed by 
American business men for promoting 
their interests in China. The Bank of 
Canton, therefore, through Mr. Lao in 



New York, is in an exceptional posi- 
tion to be of service both to business 
men and bankers in the United States. 

Mr. Un is a Cantonese and speaks 
several dialects of Chinese. He first en- 
tered an English bank in the Straits 
Settlements where he held various re- 
sponsible positions for several years. 
He resigned from the bank and returned 
to China where he engaged with his 
friends in Hongkong in general import 
and export business for many years. He 
is a shareholder of the Bank of Canton, 
Ltd., and subsequently he joined this 
institution as the secretary at its head 
office in Hongkong in which capacity he 
continued until his appointment to the 
New York agency of the bank. While 
in his former capacity as secretary of 
the said bank he gained first hand 
knowledge of China's home and foreign 
trade. 
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What Your Advertising 
Should Say to the Prospect 

J ONES has just bought a new house, or Smith a new 
car, and you know it when you meet him in the 
bank. Do you then greet him with a cheery lot of 
talk about the new banking equipment you have just 
purchased or do you ask first about his latest acquisition 
and lead him later into your own interests as they come 
in contact with his ? 



When you advertise you simply 
greet, by means of the printed 
word, a hundred or a thousand 
people in place of the one you 
could have greeted personally. 
But you should not greet them 
any differently, except as the 
medium you use requires a dif- 
ference. 

The same simplicity, the same 
principles should apply, and not 
too much shop talk, until the in- 
terview is under way, but rather 
an approach to all the people 



upon a subject in which you know 
they are all interested. 

The problem is to know the 
group and to know how to make 
your approach to that group as 
intimate and friendly as would be 
your approach to one individual. 
This is the science of advertising, 
and it is in doing this that The 
Collins Service makes your adver- 
tising in its bigger, broader way 
as forceful and effective in secur- 
ing friends and getting new busi- 
ness as is your personal approach. 



The 



The Recognized St a 



service 

inancial Advertising 



Phtfademljia, Pa. 
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Banking Riblicity 

Special Section of The Banker* Magasine 



JUNE 1922 



Why They Are Going To Milwaukee 

Men Prominent in Publicity and Financial Advertising Tell Their 
Reasons for Attending Convention June 11-15 



can be seen as It is impossible 
to convey any adequate impres- 
sion of them to those who do not 
attend. 

From Tennessee: 



To give an idea to bank pub- 
licity men and all those 
throughout the country who are 
interested in financial advertis- 
ing of what the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association conven- 
tions mean to men who play a 
prominent part in bank pub- 
licity and financial advertising, 
the association has sent out a 
folder reproducing fifteen let- 
ters sent to Gaylord S. Morse, 
its secretary. Following are 
some extracts from these let- 
ters. A publicity man of Cleve- 
land writes: 

I am counting upon attendance 
at the Milwaukee Convention to 
bring me Into close contact with 
the up-and-dolng men of my pro- 
fession .... it is this close per- 
sonal contact which to my mind 
brings the greatest benefit to those 
who attend. 

We can read articles by and 
listen to addresses by these men 
who are doing things. But to 
really get the Insight, to get the 
background, to get the real pic- 
ture, it takes that close, personal 
contact. 

'The manager of the new busi- 
ness department of a Richmond 
bank says: 

Contact with an aggregation of 
the foremost publicity and new 
business men In the United States 
means a great deal in the way 
of inspiration, while the construc- 
tive messages from the nation’s 
leaders, and live up-to-date busi- 
ness building ideas exchanged by 
our members, make the conven- 
tlons something to be looked for- 
ward to with eagerness. 

From Pennsylvania: 

You know It’s mighty easy for 
anyone grinding away under pres- 
sure, month after month, to get 
so close to his work as to lose 
the relative importance of the 
many major factors which enter 
Into the business as a whole. I 
find that even the chit-chat of the 
hotel lobby, not to mention the 
splendid programs which have 
been prepared, establishes a bal- 
ance, gives a fresh viewpoint, cor- 
rects wrong angles and gives to 



the mind a nicer ability to weigh 
values. 

Count on me for Milwaukee. 

From Kansas City: 

.... the exhibits of advertis- 
ing, especially those of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association, are 
very well worth while Indeed and 
this is about the only way they 



Frankly I feel that*the value of 
mingling with the men and 
women who are blazing the trail 
in this new and vitally important 
field cannot be overestimated. I 
am certain that the Ideas which a 
bank’s representative will gain at 
the coming convention will be one 
of the most profitable investments 
that the bank will make during 
the year. 




This layout is in itself suggestive of the “stability and solidity” stressed by the 
copy. The small insert of this company’s new building 
is well and effectively placed 
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Banking Publicity 

RICHARD F. DURHAM. Editor 

Monthly Publicity Section 

The Bankers Magazine 

71-73 Murray St., New York 



JUNE 1922 



j^QBS NOT bank adver- 
tising run too much to 
generalities? Such words as 
“dependable”, or ‘‘reliable” 
used in connection with 
banks have their weight. 
But aren't they being over- 
played ? And after all don't 
they lack the decisive punch 
of Old Man Specific? 

You may move a man with 
a well-worded generality. 
But you are a lot more apt 
to stir him to positive action 
with a definite appeal. 

Tell farmer Jones that 
your bank is “dependable”, 
and he may be impressed. 
Tell him how you can help 
him find a good market for 
his surplus crop of sweet 
potatoes and you give him a 
real impulse to action. 



The publicity manager 
of a well known New York 
bank recently told us that 
he thought in banks having 
publicity and new business 
departments the tendency 
was often for these depart- 
ments to work too independ- 
ently of one another. 

These two departments 
ought to follow each other 
up in every step they take. 
The extent to which the pub- 
licity department paves the 
way for the solicitors sent 



out by the new business de- 
partment is dependent in 
large part on the full 
cooperation of the latter 
department in supplying the 
publicity department with 
suggestions and ideas of a 
helpful definite nature, 
gained in the routine of 
new business activity. 



The directors of a Bos- 
ton bank in mailing their 
personal checks have an en- 
graved card designed for 
enclosure with the check and 
reading as follows: 

Enclosed is a check drawn 
on the Citizens National Bank 
of which institution I am a 
director. 

This bank is of course a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve 
System, and operates commer- 
cial, savings, safe deposit and 
foreign departments. 

It is conveniently located at 
179 Summer street nearly op- 
posite the South Station, and I 
trust you will find it possible 
to do some of your banking 
business with the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank. 

I shall be pleased at any 
time to introduce you to the 
officers. 

This idea is new to us. It 
seems to us that not only is 
the idea a good one, but that 
it is very well carried out 
in the application above 
cited. 



A number of large man- 
ufacturers were recently 
asked through a question- 
naire in what mediums 
among publications which 
they read was their most 
serious consideration given 
to the advertisements. 



The names of two general 
publications of wide circu- 
lation were mentioned in 
the questionnaire. Answers 
showed that most of the 
manufacturers read both of 
these for relaxation, but not 
for information, and with no 
eye to the advertising mat- 
ter contained in them. 

The papers which they 
read with a real interest, or 
at least with a latent interest 
in the advertising matter are 
the trade papers which ap- 
ply to their particular fields 
of activity. These papers 
they read religiously, and 
for the information that is 
contained in them, paying 
attention to the advertising 
as they read. 

If the foregoing is true of 
the interest of these manu- 
facturers in advertising in 
general, it would seem to 
follow that it should also 
apply to a certain extent to 
their interest in bank adver- 
tising. 

A manufacturer of shoes, 
or an exporter of grain, for 
example, probably has some 
one trade paper covering his 
particular field which he 
reads carefully and with 
regularity. Here is a me- 
dium through which he may 
be reached perhaps more 
directly than through any 
other publication. 

There is some question 
whether bank publicity man- 
agers are taking full advan- 
tage of the latent possibili- 
ties offered by various trade 
papers as media for adver- 
tising of a result getting 
variety. 
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Cooperative Advertising by 
Augusta, Ga., Banks 

All the banks in Augusta, Ga., 
have recently been cooperating 
in quite an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign in local news- 
papers. 

Such advertising is becoming 
increasingly common, especially 
for the purpose of educating 
the public on some of the 
broader phases of the service 
of the banks to the community, 
and has been defined as a co- 
operative movement of com- 
petitors for the good of the 
whole business. Its advantages 
include: 

1. Less duplication of effort. 

2. Greater economy in space 
buying. 

3. Greater prestige and mo- 
mentum for the campaign. 

Savings banks in Boston, and 
banks in Kansas City and 
Memphis have recently tried 
cooperative advertising with 
success. 

To illustrate the working out 
of the Augusta banks' coopera- 
tive campaign, there is repro- 
duced herewith the text of one 
of the advertisements used by 
The Augusta Clearing House 
Association, the introductory 
advertisement, reading as fol- 
lows: 

let's put all the money 

TO WORK 

Idle money, like Idle labor, is 
non-productive, creates a stag- 
nant condition and contributes to 
the stringency of the times. 

Get out your money and help 
put Augusta to the forefront 
among the cities of the country. 
Whether It is one dollar, ten dol- 
lars. a hundred dollars, a thou- 
sand, or ten thousand dollars, let’s 
join hands to do business. Your 
money In the banks — your bank — 
will help stimulate local condi- 
tions In every way. 

The Banks of Augusta 

Constitute the greatest economic 
factor In the progress and devel- 

S Dment of Augusta and the en- 
re Augusta district. The banks 
of Augusta offer to the general 
public secure Institutions with 
which to do business, expert 
financial advice to Investors, ad-* 
visory counsel In matters large 
and small where money and 
business Is involved. 

A Work for Everybody 

In the campaign for prosperity 
the greatest economic and finan- 
cial authorities of the country de- 
clare that every Individual Is a 



Who’s Who in 

Bank Advertising 




E. H. ROBERTS 

Advertising manager Cleveland Discount Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 



M R. ROBERTS has been advertising manager of the 
Cleveland Discount Company for the last two 
years, and is at present secretary-treasurer of the Cleve- 
land Financial Advertisers Association, as well as a 
member of the Advertising Club and other organizations. 
He is a graduate of Hamilton College, and had his first 
advertising experience with the George V. Van Cleve 
Advertising Agency, New York. Later he was publicity 
director for the Maxwell Motor Company, Detroit. 

Mr. Roberts was formerly secretary of the Rochester, 
N. Y. Advertising Club, and later secretary of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club. His experience includes 
newspaper w r ork, and a connection for two years with 
the Amsden Studios, commercial artists, in the capacity 
of sales manager and secretary. He is the editor of 
“Interest", a monthly magazine * published by the Cleve- 
land Discount Company. 
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A Gateway to Nature’s Bounty 

From the great Appalachians on the East to the "Father of 
Waters" on the West and from the mighty Ohio on the North 
to the powerful Tennessee on the South is a country wonder- 
fully blessed with natural resources— both agricultural and 
mineral. 

Located in the fertile valley of the Cumberland, in the center 
of this remarkably rich region, lies Nashville— the natural 
gateway to this great wealth. 

For nearly forty years this bank has had an important part in 
the development of these native resources for the prosperity 
of our citizenry 
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NASHV1LLB 

"A GREATER BANK /«* GREATER NASHVILLE" 







The copy in this advertisement stands out the more strongly through skillful 
placing. The eye is instinctively drawn to it 



contributing factor. Dig out your 
dollars, put them in the banks, 
bring them into sight and let the 
world know that Augustans are 
putting up Augusta money with 
full confidence in the community. 
This does not mean for you to 
expend your money lavishly, but 
it does mean to get it out of your 
pockets, out of your private lock 
boxes, out of your safes, out of 
the hidden places, put It in safe 
hands to help you and your com- 
munity. 

Augusta’s Banking Houses 

Offer you every opportunity t<» 
aid in this great work and share 
in the emoluments that com*- 
from the earning capacity of 
money, safely managed. 

Call on your choice of Augus- 
ta's banks and let the officers 
give you detailed information 
about things financial you wish to 
know. 

The Augusta Clearing House 
Association 
Composed of 

The Banks of Augusta, Georgia. 

In addition to a large num- 
ber of newspaper advertise- 
ments, in this campaign there 
was considerable free publicity. 
That is, the newspapers pub- 
lished many news articles along 
the lines of the display adver- 
tisement. For example, on 



February 12 last, the Augusta 
Herald published this article: 

Much Money Being Kept Out of 
Circulation In Augusta 

Probably Million Dollars Lying 

Dormant Here — Stability of 
Augusta Banks Is Now 
Well Known Fact. 

A new era in the development 
and progress of Augusta and this 
sictlon is foretold In expressions 
of leading financial authorities of 
this city, augmented by similar 
statements from leading business 
men throughout the country, 
headed by President Warren G. 
Harding. himself, who states that 
the upgrade turn in the commer- 
cial, industrial and agricultural 
iife of America has been reached 
and from now on conditions will 
be constantly Improving. 

So confident are Augusta's 
business men and bankers that 
this stage has been reached that 
a united effort has been decided 
upon by the Clearing House Asso- 
rlation. composed of Augusta's 
five banks, and the association of 
these strong and substantial finan- 
cial institutions cannot help but 
contribute greatly to the pros- 
perity of this city and section in 
the future, even more notably 
than in the past. 

One great trouble that has be- 
set the entire country has been 
the contraction practiced by In- 
dividuals everywhere, which has 
taken a turn detrimental to legiti- 
mate business development, and a 



careful survey of the situation in 
.\ugusta has disclosed the fact 
that probably a million dollars is 
lying dormant in Augusta sim- 
ply because the public has elected 
to allow their money to loaf on 
the job. so to speak, rather than 
keep it at work. In homes, safes, 
deposit boxes hidden anywhere 
somewhere every man, woman 
and child, figuratively speaking, 
has ten dollars tucked away pro- 
ducing no good results. 

The unquestioned stability of 
Augusta banks and the attractive 
offerings in the savings depart- 
ments of these institutions is 
being presented to the public in 
a cooperative manner by the 
banks of Augusta and a deter- 
mined campaign Is to be waged, 
presenting the financial situation, 
with its many angles, to the peo- 
ple of this section in order to 
obtain the coordinated effort of 
every progressive citizen of Au- 
gusta and this district In the 
undertaking to put Augusta to 
the forefront In the new move- 
ment which it is hoped will ex- 
tend throughout the country. 

The reputation already achieved 
by Augusta as a leading city in 
the matter of thrift and savings 
will be greatly augmented during 
the coming year as an exceptional 
opportunity will be presented for 
levelopment in this direction 
owing to the fact that enormous 
structural and development pro- 
jects will be undertaken and car- 
ried out here during the next few 
months. 

The bankers of Augusta, han- 
dling the affairs of the Institu- 
tions composing the Augusta 
Clearing House Association, are 
certain that a rejuvenation in 
business is on ahead and pros- 
perity and progress Is sure to 
follow, and they have definitely 
decided to present their views to 
the nubile along these lines, ask- 
ing the cobperation of the public 
in their undertaking. 




In the Midst of Things 



of «nn Mlwn »n«l timiid. 



a* Chemical 

tZZ bank 



This bank has been running some 
of the best advertisements we have 
seen. In the above advertisement the 
insert of the bank's main entrance in 
the illustration proper gets the "desira- 
bility of location” theme across force- 
fully 
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How Banks Are Advertising 



“The Window”, is the title of a 
house organ of the Central Na- 
tional Bank Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland. This pub- 
lication, which had its start as 
a one-page mimeographed sheet, 
makes its initial appearance 
with the March issue now at 
hand in the form of a twelve- 
page booklet. The first page 
contains an announcement to 
readers written by the president 
of the bank, C. E. Sullivan, who 
says; 

It Is with great pleasure that 
we announce the publication of 
The Window. 

For some time the employees of 
our institution have Issued with 
some degree of regularity a mime- 
ographed bulletin called The Win- 
dow. It was used as a vehicle to 
spread news events of the bank, 
and was prepared for circulation 
inside the organization. 

The place of The Window has 
long been recognized by the of- 
ficers of the bank not only be- 
cause of its popularity and favor, 
but because of Its usefulness In 
getting before each member of the 
staff necessary announcements and 
Instructions pertaining to every- 
day duties. 

An effort Is now made to In- 
crease the usefulness of The Win- 
dow, and for that reason you have 
before you the first printed copy 
of the publication. 

Just how far we may go In the 
distribution of The Window rests 
largely with the number of re- 
quests for It, as we do not wish 
to force the reading of It upon 
anyone. 

If you care to have your name 
placed on our mailing list to re- 



The image carried to the mind by the 
above graphic picture of the assets 
back of industrial investments has a 
strong appeal to the imagination 



ceive the magazine, regardless of 
the fact that you are the recipient 
of this first copy, will you kindly 
address such a request care of the 
editor of The Window. We will 
gladly send It to you every month. 

A million post cards on which 
are printed in paragraph form 
the story of Buffalo’s resources 
and advantages are being dis- 
tributed free to the school chil- 
dren of Buffalo by the Fidelity 
Trust Company of that city. 

A circular sent out by the 
editor of Buffalo’s year book, 
and descriptive of this new plan 
of community advertising, says 
in part; 

This postal card feature of the 
‘‘Buffalo Plan” of community ad- 
vertising is entirely new, novel and 
unique and it has been made pos- 
sible through the generosity and 
public spirit of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Buffalo. The postal 
card plan does two things: first, 
the post card, carrying in printed 
form the story of Buffalo’s advan- 
tages will be read and commented 
upon in the homes of the city, and 
Incidentally the school children 
will receive instruction themselves. 
Second, after having told the story 
of Buffalo in the homes of the 
school children, the printed postals 
are sent broadcast thereby adver- 
tising Buffalo throughout the 
land. 

“Real estate for Sale”, is the 
title of a well planned thirty- 
six page illustrated booklet sent 
out by the real estate depart- 
ment of the Girard Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. The book- 
let is comprehensively descrip- 
tive of a wide variety of prop- 
erties for sale in and near 
Philadelphia, and in other cities 
and states. The introductory 
paragraphs on the first page of 
the booklet are captioned “Have 
You Property For Sale or 
Rent?” and read as follows: 

Would you be Interested in be- 
ing relieved of the entire care of 
your realty by an organization, 
which combines every function of 
a real estate agency with the 
added financial responsibility of a 
trust company? 

The real estate department of 
this company has sold for its 
clients during the past year over 
$3,750,000 worth of property. The 
largest sale involved a considera- 
tion of $276,000 the smallest, $50. 

In addition to the general pub- 
lic, the department has a select 
list of real estate “prospects,” 
represented by the 30,000 clients 
of this company, each of whom 
will receive a copy of this book- 
let. It is but natural that these 





the radius ofyour business 
oj^ortunities. 

Ybur commercial banking' 
requirements whether large 
or small. WAX receive here 
the benefit of a well equipped 
understanding organization. 



UNION EXCHANGE 
NATIONALBANK 

FIFTH AVENUE 9t SOn STREET 
NEW YORK 



Strength in simplicity. Getting the 
story across with a pair of compasses 



individuals when seeking real 
estate for their own use, or for 
investment, or when desiring to 
invest In mortgages, should give 
consideration to the offerings of 
this company. 

Details in regard to Girard 
Trust Company Real Estate Serv- 
ice will be furnished on request. 

“A ofiiie to Transit Numbers”, 
is the title of a booklet recently 
issued by the National Shawmut 
bank, Boston. The booklet, the 
contents of which are copyright- 
ed, contains a list of transit 
numbers of New England com- 
mercial banks, and is designed 
to facilitate the listing of checks 
for deposit by numbers instead 
of by names of banks. 

This list was compiled by the 
Shawmut Bank for the conveni- 
ence of its depositors. The com- 
pilation was made from orig- 
inal sources, and by permission 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation from its “Numerical 
Key”. Addison L. Winship, 
vice-president of the Shawmut 
Bank says with regard to the 
booklet that it; 

suggests the use of num- 
bers in making out bank deposit 
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slips, thus saving the public from 
the Inconvenience of writing the 
name of each bank In the small 
space provided on those slips. 

This system has been in use 
among banks for a number of 
years and we believe the public 
would benefit greatly from Its 
general adoption. 

“Boston One Hundred Years a 
City”, is the title of a sixty- four 
page booklet of unusually ar- 
tistic design and make up, re- 
cently distributed by the State 
Street Trust Company, Boston, 
in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the 
incorporation of Boston as a 
city. 

The booklet contains a wide 
collection of views made from 
rare prints, and old photographs 
showing the changes which have 
occurred in Boston during the 
100 years of its existence as a 
city. Under each photograph 
or print is printed material ex- 
planatory of it. 

A special notice to the stock- 
holders of the bank, in the fonn 
of a letter signed by the chair- 
man of the board, president, 
vice-president and cashier, was 
sent out by the Security Na- 
tional Bank, St. Ixmis, to in- 
form the stockholders of the 
bank’s progress for the first 
thirty days of the current year. 
The letter reads as follows: 

You will doubtless be interested 
to learn that the deposits of your 
bank have now passed the half- 
million dollar mark, and all indi- 
cations are that the original goal 
of one million for the first year 
will be reached before the year Is 
over. 

Obtaining 1500 checking* and 
savings accounts, and over $500,- 
000 In deposits within thirty days 
has been made possible through 
the hearty cooperation of our 
stockholders and other friends, 
and we want to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking you for what- 
ever you have done to Influence 
business to us. 

The next half million will be 
much harder to obtain than was 
the first, and we are urging all 
stockholders to use their influence 
in our behalf, especially during 
the next sixty days. Please take 
advantage of every opportunity to 
obtain checking accounts, savings 
accounts, and time certificates of 
deposit for us. Invite all members 
of your family and your friends to 
bank with us. Often only a sug- 
gestion from you will result In a 
new account. 

Yours very cordially. 

Chairman of the Board 

Vice-President and Cashier 

President 

P. 8. Some of our stockholders, 
for good reasons, carry accounts 




Sirty-rirm Ytan 9 / — 

Growing with St Louis and 
Helping St Louis to Grow 




Good layout snd effective combina- 
tion of copy and illustration in this 
bank’s sixty-ninth anniversary adver- 
tisement 

in other banka but they carry one 
with the ••Security*’ also. We pay 
2 per cent, on checking accounts 
averaging $500 and over; 3 per 
cent, on savings accounts; and the 
current rate on time certificates. 
$1000 new business from each 
stockholder will increase our de- 
posits $192,000. Loans on Liberty 
bonds and other high grade bonds 
of the same character as the bank 
buys for its own account, are be- 
ing made from time to time for 
the convenience of our depositors. 

The advantages of a life insur- 
ance trust are well set forth in 
a pamphlet recently issued by 
the trust department of the 
First National Bank of Boston, 
which reads as follows: 

Your inheritance taxes may be 
large and they must be paid In 
cash when due. 

This obligation is not shown on 
your books, but it is a liability 
none the less and one that may 
mean hardship and suffering for 
those dependent on you and life 
insurance offers the best and sur- 
est way to meet it. 

Our plan for a life insurance 
trust is simple and effective. You 
take out Insurance on your life 



made payable to us and put In our 
hands as trustee a certain amount 
of property with directions: 

(1) To pay the Insurance pre- 
miums during your life. 

(2) To collect the insurance 
upon your death. 

(3) To pay whatever inher- 
itance or income taxes are certi- 
fied by your executors. 

(4) To use the balance of the 
Trust Fund as you may direct. 

In this way you materially re- 
duce the expense of administering 
your estate, you make sure an 
adequate provision for the prompt 
payment of all taxes assessed at 
your death, and you establish a 
trust fund to be used for the ben- 
efit of your family or your friends, 
or charities In which you are in- 
terested. 

If you adopt this plan your ex- 
ecutors will not be compelled to 
sell your securities at a sacrifice 
to pay your inheritance taxes, 
they will not be forced to part 
with your controlling Interest in 
any corporation and they will not 
be required to Incur the expense 
of special petitions to courts or 
legislatures. 

Our officers will be glad to ex- 
plain to you the many advan- 
tages of a life Insurance trust and 
to assist you in deciding upon the 
amount of Insurance which you 
should carry and the amount of 
property which you should put in 
trust to pay the premiums. 

The following letter has come 
in to us from the advertising 
manager of the Peoples Savings 
and Trust Co., Pittsburgh: 

We note with a great deal of 
Interest, article on page 884 of 
your May issue, entitled “Radio- 
Banking Is the Latest”. 

We direct your attention to the 
fact that this Institution laya 
claim to being the pioneer in this 
novel departure, and as evidence 
of our right to this distinction, 
we enclose herewith a pamphlet 
containing extracts of an address 
made by our Mr. A. C. Robinson 
at the Westlnghouse Electric 
Broadcasting Station on January 
2, 1922. 

We also enclose herewith a copy 
of our Mr. M. B. Holland’s ad- 
dress recently made over the 
radio-phone, both of which were 
received with great Interest. 

I write this In the thought that 
you may perhaps be interested In 
knowing who Is the “daddy" of 
this Idea. 

The contents of pamphlet re- 
ferred to in this letter were 
quoted in Banking Publicity for 
April, page 713. 

A list of members of the 
United States Senate, and the 
House of Representatives for 
the sixty-seventh congress, to- 
gether with a list of all stand- 
ing committees, corrected to 
February 1, 1922, i s contained 
in a booklet distributed by the 
American Exchange National 
Bank, New York. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 

Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 



Albany, N. Y., Albany City Svgs. Institution. 
F. H. Williams, treas. 

Aabury Park. N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., W. C. 
Rogers, secy. -treas. 

Asheville, N. C.. Hackney A Moale Co., P. E. 
Morrow. 

Atlantic. Iowa, Iowa State Bank. H. M. Butz- 
loff. asst. cash. 

Baltimore, Md., Nat’l Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 

Thurston, Jr., mgr. for. dept. 

Boston. Mass., Internat’l Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 

Boston, Mass., Nat’l Shawmut Bank. A. L. 
Winship, V. P. 

Boston, Mass.. Old Colony Tr. Co., E. H. Klt- 
tredge, pub. mgr. 

Boston. Mass., State St. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst, to Pres. 

Brenham, Tex., 1st Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 
cash. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svga Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn. N. Y., Wllllamsburgh Svga Bank. 

B’way A Drlggs Ave., V. A. Lersner, comp. 
Bruxellea Belgium, Monlteur des Interets Ma- 
teriel*, 27 Place de Louvain. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., R. Block, pub. 
mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y.. Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man. asst. pub. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y.. Marine Tr. Co., W. H. Johnson, 
adv. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Peoples Bank, P. E. I liman, V. P. 

Cambridge, Maas., Guaranty Tr. Co., L. A. 
Frost. V. P. 

Chambersburg, Pa.. Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. A. 
Zimmerman. 

Charleston, W. Va., Charleston Nat’l Bank, 
C. F. Snyder, Jr., adv. mgr. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. and Bkg. 

Co., E7 L. Smith, asst. cash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Svga Bank. 
J. V. Holdam, adv. mgr. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., 1st Tr. A Svga Bank, J. H. 
McDowell. 

Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank. E. C. 
Burton. V. P. 

Chicago. 111., American Press Leagua 11 S. 

La 8alle St., T. J. Sullivan, pres. 

Chicago. 111., R. E. Baurier, 738 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago. 111., Englewood State Bank. 63rd St. 

& Yale Ave., E. N. Baty, mgr. new bus. depi. 
Chicago, 111., Liberty Tr. A Svga Bank, A. L. 
Rosenthal, asst. cash. 

Chicago, 111., Merchants Loan & Tr. Co., C. A. 

Gode, adv. mgr. 

Chicago, 111., Narl City Bank. 

Chicago, 111., Northwestern Tr. A 8vgs. Bank. 
F. 6. Heuchling. V. P. 

Chicago/ 111., State Bank of Chicago, E. L. 
Jarl, asst. cash. 

Chicago, 111., Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 
adv. dir. 

Chicago, 111., Woodlawn Tr. A Svga. Bank. T. 
Jessup, asst. cash. 

Clarksville, Tenn., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 
V. P. 

Cleveland. Ohio. Central Nat’l Bank Svgs. A Tr. 

Co., R. J. Izant, adv. mgr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Trust Co., C. K. 
Matson, pub. mgr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Garfield Svgs. Bank, E. V. 

Newton, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nab, asst. secy. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 
son, pub. mgr. 

Clinton, Iowa, City Nat’l Bank, A. C. Smith, 
pres. 

Corona. Cal., 1st Nat’l Bank. P. L. Hudson, 
asst. cash. 

Danielson, Conn., Danielson Tr. Co., C. H. 
Starkweather, treaa 

Dayton, Ohio, Nat’l Cash Register Co., H. W. 
Karr, dir. pub. 

Denver, Colo., Denver Nat’l Bank, G. T. Wells, 
asst. cash. 

Detroit. Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimrri, 
mgr. bus. ext. dept. 

Elizabeth City, N. C., 1st A Citizens Nat’l Bank, 
M. H. Jones, asst. cash. 



Elmira, N. Y., 2nd Nat’l Bank, H. E. Mallory, 
adv. mgr. 

Emporium, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, C. R. Zimmer. 
Evansville, Ind., City Nat’l Bank, J. C. Mac- 
Corkle, pub. mgr. 

Evansville, Ind., Old State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Citizens Commercial A Svgs. Bank, 
H. E. Potter, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svga Bank, A. T. 
Smith, mgr. special serv. dept. 

Gardner, Masa, Gardner Tr. Co.. R. E. Merrill. 
Greenville, Pa., Farmers A Merchants Tr. Co., 
M. M. Simona asst, treaa 
Greenville, 8. C., American Bk. A Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cash. 

Greenville, S. C., Woodslde Nat’l Bank, J. L. 
Williams, V. P. 

Haverhill, Masa. 1st Nat’l Bank. C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 

Indianapolia Ind., Fletcher Svga A Tr. Co., 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 

Ithaca, N. Y.. 1st Nat'l Bank. W. A. Boyd, V. P. 

Jacksonville, Fla. Atlantic Nat’l Bank. J. M. 
Quincy, asst. cash. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Barnett Nat’l Bank, E. G. 
Haskell. 

Jacksonville. Fla, United States Tr. Co.. B. W. 
Lanier, secy. 

Joliet. 111., Will Co. Nat’l Bank. F. R. Adama 

Kankakee, 111., City Tr. A Svga Bank. A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Banks, F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas City, Mo.. Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co.. H. G. Hunter. V. P. 

Lansing, Mich., Capital Nat’l Bank. H. D. Ben- 
nett, asst. cash. 

Lima, Peru. S. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru. 

Little Rock. Ark., American Bank of Commerce 
A Tr. Co., M. A. Buzbee, adv. mrr. 

Los Angeles. Cal., 1st Nat’l Bank A Tr. A Svgs. 

Bank. R. M. MacNennon, adv. mgr. 

Los Angeles, Cal.. Heilman Com’l Tr. A Svgs. 

Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

Los Gatos, Cal.. 1st Nat’l Bank, C. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 

Louisville, Ky.. Nat’l Bank of Kentucky, F. G. 
Adams, mgr. pub. dept. 

Madrid, Spain, Banco Hlspano Suizo, Para Em- 
presas Electrlcas, Plaza Canalejas 3, E. C. 
HlrL 

Madison, S. D., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, T. A. 
Wadden. V. P. 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants A Farmers Bank, M. 

Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 

Milwaukee. Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
R. P. Hammond, bus. serv. dept. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers A Mechanics Svgs. 
Bank, T. H. Wallace. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan A Tr. Co., 
R. Reese. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat’l Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mgr. 

Monterey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., cars 
of A. Zambrano y hijos, Apartado No. 6. 
Montreal, Que., Bank of Hochelaga, 112 81. 
James St., H. G. Gonthier, dir. pub. 

Newark,. Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., E. M. 
Baugher, prea 

New Orleans. La.. Canal-Com’l Tr. A Svgs. 

Bank, H. B. Caplan, adv. dept. 

New Orleans. La.. Hibernia Bk. A Tr. Co., F. W. 

Ellsworth, V. P.; W. E. Brown, adv. mgr. 
Newport News, Va., 1st Nat’l Bank, D. L. Down- 
ing, asst. cash. 

N. Y. C., American Express Co., S. D. Malcolm, 
gen. mgr. adv. dept 

N. Y. C.. American Union Bank, R. 8tein, asst, 
cash. 

N. Y. C., Banco dl Roma, 1 Wall St., Rodolfo 
Bolla, American representative. 

N. Y. C., The Bankers Magazine. 

N. Y. C., Bank of America. 44 Wall St.. W. 

Woolford. _ 

N. Y. C., Chatham A Phenix Nat l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling. V. P. 
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N. Y. C., Equitable Tr. Co.. A, DeBeblan, adv. 
mgr. 

N. Y. C., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St.. 
T. B. Pratt. 

N. Y. C., Farmers Loan 6b Tr. Co.. C. M. Rltten- 
house. 

N. Y. C., Guaranty Trust Co., H. W. Carlisle, 
pub. mgr. 

N. Y. C., Hoggson Bros., 485 5th Ave., E. L, 
Wight, pub. mgr. 

N. Y. C., Internat r l Bkg. Corp., R. F. Crary, 

asst. cash. 

N. Y. C., Mechanics 6b Metals Nat’l Bank, F. W. 
Gehle, mgr. adv. dept. 

N. Y. C., Metropolitan Tr. Co., E. 8. Van Leer. 
N. Y. C., Morris Plan Bank, 261 B'way, W. D. 
McLean. V. P. 

N. Y. C., New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth. 

N. Y. C.. North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Eklrch, 

secy. 

N. Y. d. Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
pub. mgr. 

N. Y. C.. 8. W. Strauss St Co., 5th Ave. at 46th 
St., H. B. Mathews, adv. mgr. 

N. Y. C.. Union Bank of Canada. 49 Wall St.. 
A. G. Sclater. 

Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 
adv. mgr. 

Norfolk^ Va.. Tidewater Bank & Tr. Co., G. W. 
C. Brown, asst. secy. 

Norfolk, Va., Virginia Nat’l Bank, R. J. Al- 
frlend, Jr., asst. cash. 

Oak Park, 111., Oak Park Tr. and Svgs. Bank. 

L. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept. 
Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat'l Bank. W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., American Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mgr. 

Phlla., Pa. 4th St. Nat'l Bk.. J. T. A. Hosbach. 
Phila, Pa, Phlla Nat’l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com’l serv. dept^ 

Phlla, Pa, R. H. Thompson, 1524 Chestnut St. 
Phlla., Pa., Tradesmen 1 * Nat'l Bank, H. E. 

Dolly. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svga St Tr. Co., 
L. E. Bassett. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. St Planters Bank, 

R. W. Etter. 

Pittsburg, Pa, Mellon Nat’l Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mrr. 

Pittsburgh. Pa. W. H. Slviter, 122 Dithrldge St. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 

Raleigh, N. C.. Citizens Nat’l Bank, R. A. 

Brown, asst. secy. 

Raleigh. N. C., Com’l Nat’l Bank, E. E. Cul- 
breth. 

Richmond. Va, Planters Nat’l Bank, R. E. 

Hotze, Jr., adv. mgr. 

Richmond. Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott, V. P. 
Ridgewood, N. J„ 1st Nat’l Bank, L. F. Spen- 
cer. V. P. 

Rlpon, Wls., 1st Nat’l Bank. W. R. Dysart, 
cash. 

Rochester, N. Y., East Side Svga Bank. C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, N. Y„ Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pub. dept. 

Rome, Italy, Banco di Roma, head office. 

San Antonio. Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley. 
San Francisco, Cal., Abbott- Brady Prtg. Corp., 
460 4th St, L. G. Peede, bk. serv. dept. 
San Francisco, Cal., Security Bk- St Tr. Co., 
W. F. Morrish, V. P. 

San Francisco, Cal., Union Tr. Co., M. New- 
man. asst cash. 

Scranton, Pa., Anthracite Tr. Co., L. A. Hag- 
gerty, asst treas. 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat’l Bank, J. E. Williams, 
asst cash. 

Shanghai, China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
F. J. Raven. 

Shelbyvllle, I1L.J. C. Eberspacher, asst cash. 
Sioux Falls, S. D., 8toux Falls Nat'l Bank. J. W. 
Wadden, pres. 



Smlthtown, N. Y„ Nat’l Bank of Smlthtown. 
J. A. Overton, cash. 

South Bend, Ind., Indiana Svgs. 6b Loan Aas*n. 
J. C. Stover, secy. 

Spokane, Wash., Old Nat’l Bank, A. F. Brun- 
kow, pub. mgr. 

Spokane, Wash., Union Tr. Co., W. J. Ko ai- 
mers, pres. 

St. Joseph, Mo., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. J. Morgan, 
adv. mgr. 

St Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co . J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mercantile Tr. Co., 8. P. Judd, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Loula Mo.. Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, adv. dir. 

Stockholm, Sweden, Aktlebolaget Svenska Han- 
delsbanken, P. G. Norberg. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., C. B. Keller, Jr., cash. 
Tampa, Fla., Citizens Bank 6b Tr. Co., L. A. 
Blze, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. 6b Tr. Co.. J. H. 

Strelcher, new bua dept 
Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
F. C. Blggar, head office. 

Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon. 68 Farnham Ave. 
Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada. _ 

Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 

Withers, tr. off. _ _ 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank. S. F. Cla- 
baugh, cash. 

Utica, N. Y., Svga Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 



Warren, Pa, Warren Nat’l Bk.. E. W. Johnson. 
Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 

Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., 15th 
A H Sts., W. 8. Lyons. _ 



Washington, D. C.. Washington Loan 6b Tr. Co., 
E. H. Thomson, pub. mgr. 

Watertown, N. Y., Jefferson Co. Nat’l Bank, 



R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 

Wausau, Wls., Marathon Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 



ger, cash. 

Waynesboro, Pa, 1st Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. dept. 

Wellsboro, Pa, 1st Nat’l Bank. L. M. Matson, 
adv. dept. 

Westchester. Pa, Farmers 6b Mechanics Tr. Co., 
J. C. Hall. „ . 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Luzerne Co. Nat 1 Bank. 

W. J. Ruff, cash. _ . * 

Wilkes Barre, Pa, Wyoming Nat’l Bank. W. M. 

8henill, mgr. new bua dept. 

Wilmington. N. a, Wilmington Svga A Tr. Co., 
C. E. Taylor, Jr., pres. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba Union Bank of Canada 
J. H. Hod gins, mgr. pub. dept. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Buck A Glenn, Inc., C. L. 

Glenn, secy. m 

Winston-Salem. N. C., Wachovia Bank A Tr. 

Co., P. Garner, pub. mgr. 

Youngstown, Ohio, 1st Nat’l Bank. J. N. Hlg- 
ley, pub. mgr. _ _ , _ ^ 

Yuma, Arlz., Security Tr. 6b 8vgs. Bank, J. O. 
Blethen, cash. 

Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller. 49 Sonnegg- 

Zurich? 1 Switzerland. Union de Banques Sulasea 
H. de Muralt, sub-mgr. 






New Names 

Battle Creek. Mich., Old National Bank, Earl 
U. Obern, asst. cash. 

Corslcnna, Tex., First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 
asst. cash. 

Northampton. Mass., Hampshire County Trust 
Co.. G. L. Willis, pres. 

Valdosta, Ga., Merchants Bank of Valdosta, A- 
F. Winn. .Tr.. pres. 



Keep os in touch with your publicity work* Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Financing Our Foreign Trade 



T HE present limitations of our na- 
tional banking system make it 
difficult to extend long term 
credits to foreign countries on even the 
most secured and profitable transactions. 

American manufacturers and mer- 
chants must be enabled to maintain their 
markets abroad and this can only be ac- 
complished today through financial help. 

The last figures covered by the De- 
partment of Commerce in Washington 
show an appalling decrease in the for- 
eign trade of this country, and that it 
reflects on the national depression of 
business is all too evident. Our manu- 
facturing plants, railroads, docks, ports, 
ships, labor and capital will always be 
affected so long as our interests in for- 
eign countries are not properly taken 
care of. 

As a means of relieving the present 
shortage of financial facilities for for- 
eign trade the American-European Fi- 
nance Corporation has recently been or- 
ganized, the purpose of which might 
be summarized as follows: To assist 

American business by cooperating with 
Europe in its financial and industrial 
reconstruction, and to establish the 
necessary machinery in the wa£ of se- 
cured credits to attain these ends — that 
is, to help American business by extend- 
ing safe credits to Europe instead of 
giving charity. 

The basic idea is to utilize in a con- 
structive way the vast amount of money 
yearly sent abroad by the foreign 
speaking citizens of our country, by cir- 
culating through this medium — so far 
as possible — bonds taken in exchange 
for credit on raw material, finished pro- 
ducts, commodities of various kinds sent 
to Europe and construction work. 

In order that America ma^ find work 
for its unemployed it is necessary to 
find a market for its raw and other ma- 
terials. Grain, copper, cotton, etc., pile 
up in American warehouses unsold, 
while for lack of these commodities 
European industries can only creep to- 
ward rehabilitation, and workmen on 
both continents are idle. 

World progress is possible only so 



fast as commercial interchanges are 
made possible by credit. 

In the United States today there is 
plenty of idle capital and Europe needs 
the credit this capital can give to op- 
erate its industries and provide work for 
its unemployed. On the other hand, 
America is badly in need of purchasers 




FRANK QUILTER 
Treasurer The Foundation Company 



for its products, the sale of which will 
provide work for its unemployed. 

In the opinion of many acquainted 
with the economic situation, if the $2,- 
000,000,000 sent to Europe in private 
charity during the two years following 
the Armistice had been consolidated and 
applied to provide work through proper 
credit channels, the Continent would by 
this time be well on the way toward pro- 
duction and prosperity, and America 
would not have suffered the depression 
of the past several months. 

1 OftH 
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The United States is the only country 
in the world today in a position to ex- 
tend the necessary credit to Europe, and 
unless we thus aid, we will be obliged 
to contribute directly to the support of 
her peoples. This will result in a re- 
flection on our own economic situation. 

Efforts to create the necessary credit 
machinery have been only partially suc- 
cessful for American financiers did not 
consider Europe a safe risk a year ago, 
and rightly so. Today, however, the 
foundation is laid upon which a safe 
credit structure may be built, and the 
time has arrived when credits may be 
safely extended to Europe so that she 
may buy what America so sorely needs 
to sell. 



BUSINESS 

With this situation in view, the 
American-European Finance Corpora- 
tion has been organized for the purpose 
of financing European and other credits 
required to facilitate trade with the 
United States; to accept and discount 
European government and industrial 
securities when offered in the course of 
trade ; to finance raw material advances, 
and shipments to and from Europe; to 
carry on varied trade, fiscal and in- 
dustrial operations. 

A banking organization is contem- 
plated to take care of such transactions 
as come properly under the State Bank- 
ing Laws, and the Corporation will give 
financial assistance to European indus- 
tries, which being supplied raw mate- 
rials on a safe credit basis can be made 
permanent and profitable customers for 
America. 

DISTRIBUTION OF BONDS 

The nature of its business will re- 
quire the Corporation to accept in pay- 
ment large amounts of interest-bearing 
bonds of European governments, munic- 
ipalities and corporations in its financ- 
ing of shipments of American products. 
As these bonds are received this distri- 
bution will be made through the All- 
American Securities Corporation. Al- 
though these bonds will be distributed 
to the original stockholders of the 
American-European Finance Corpora- 



tion, they will be especially offered to 
investing foreign born citizens. Need- 
less to say, such foreign bonds should 
have particular attraction for the latter, 
in view of the number of ill-fated en- 
deavors along investment lines which 
have been offered to them in the last 
two years. Through organizations and 
newspapers they have already expressed 
their approval of the plan, and many 
are of the opinion that it will very ma- 
terially assist in the revival of normal 
international trade relations. 

SECURITY 

Financial assistance and credit exten- 
sions will be given only after thorough 
investigation to sound, well established 
principals in non-speculative transac- 
tions, and where satisfactory security is 
given. European industrials and mer- 
chants are ready to buy but have not 
the cash buying facilities at this time. 
They have, however, good collateral, 
securities and other means to provide a 
safe basis for secured credits, and in 
many instances government and strong 
bank guarantees can be obtained. 

MANAGEMENT 

The American-European Finance 
Corporation will be managed by a board 
of directors and executive officers who 
are experienced in international busi- 
ness. Its policies will be those of a 
conservative banking and trading house. 
It will undertake only such transactions 
as come within the range of the experi- 
ence of the men directing its affairs. A 
large volume of profitable business will 
be offered through European connec- 
tions of the interests responsible for the 
Corporation's organization and manage- 
ment. 

DIRECTORS 

It is contemplated that a board of 
fifteen will permanently direct the af- 
fairs of the American-European Finance 
Corporation. This board, now nearing 
completion, includes some of the most 
prominent men in finance and industry. 

Although the present board of di- 
rectors and officers is a temporary one, 
without exception the men responsible 
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for the promotion and management are 
of sterling character, broad vision and 
resourcefulness. Frank Quilter, treas- 
urer The Foundation Company; J. 
Boardman Scovell, treasurer, Lewiston 
& Lake Ontario Shore Power Company, 
director and general counsel Reserve 
Finance Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
A. B. Messer, chairman Foreign 
Language Publishers Association, New 
York; and Edmund P. Tate of Tate, 
Mayer & Co., Inc., New York, form- 
erly assistant treasurer of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, with 
which he was identified for seventeen 
years. Arnold L. Davis, of Davis, 
Wagner, Heater & Holton is chief 
counsel for the Corporation and is re- 
sponsible for the successful shaping of 
its policies. 

To the ripe judgment and broad ex- 
perience of its present chief executive, 
Frank Quilter, much of the credit for 
the . organization of the American- 
European Finance Corporation may be 
given. 

Mr. Quilter was born in London in 
1887, and it is thus readily seen that 
he has his feet set firmly in the path of 
success at an age when most men are 
still groping as to the direction they 
should take to reach their goal. 

Leaving London in 1905, Mr. Quilter 
went to Canada engaged in railroad con- 
struction work. He joined The Founda- 
tion Company in 1910 and was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Canadian 
company in 1912. In 1914 he was made 
secretary-treasurer of the parent com- 
pany, and in 1917 a director. 

Activities of The Foundation Company 
in various construction work in America 
and Europe for several years past thus 
enable Mr. Quilter to bring to the 
American-European Finance Corpora- 
tion a thorough knowledge of the re- 
quirements and necessity for financing 



foreign trade. In summing up the need 
for such an organization, Mr. Quilter 
said: 

“The present authorized capitaliza- 
tion of the Corporation is $3,000,000 
which we expect to increase to meet the 
demands as they accrue. The success of 
this enterprise is certain if the support 
we are receiving throughout the country 
is a criterion. We expect to give assist- 
ance to the leading banking houses of 
this country, who must of necessity ac- 
cept large blocks of foreign securities 
by reason of the wide distributing power 
in small units which we are creating. 

“Our leading manufacturers have 
stated that in order to compete with 
the European industries in the foreign 
market they must, in order to overcome 
the increased cost of production, extend 
long term credits. Such an organiza- 
tion as we are creating will give them 
this accommodation. 

“There should be a strong movement 
throughout the country to give the same 
aid to the American manufacturer in 
the foreign market as is accorded the 
European manufacturer. In other 
words, the banker should be the pioneer 
with him in the organization field. This 
will be the main policy with our or- 
ganization and it is hoped that banks 
throughout the country will eventually 
offer similar accommodations. 

“We will finance foreign industrials 
and enable them to purchase additional 
equipment, raw materials, etc., on the 
basis that such raw materials and equip- 
ment be made from American pro- 
ducers. We will therefore be in a posi • 
tion not only to help the American man- 
ufacturer in such business as he may 
be able to secure in the open market 
but we will also be able to assist him 
in obtaining considerable new business. 

“We expect that our Company will 
be in operation by July 1." 
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/ | 'HIS modern bank building is built entirely of granite for 
the lower part and granite terra cotta to match for the 
upper portions so as to save weight. 

The granite columns are said to be the heaviest in the states of 
Virginia, West Virginia, North or South Carolina. 

The building as designed has special provisions for making 
extensions both vertically and horizontally so that when the 
bank needs more space it will not be necessary to make unusual 
alterations. The building was designed by 



Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Cleveland Discount Company of Cleveland 



I N December, 1918, a little group of 
men gathered in headquarters in 
what was then known as the Rocke- 
feller building. These men had learned 
the mortgage business through experi- 
ence and were filled with the determina- 
tion to conduct a mortgage company on 
a larger scale than had ever before 
been done. 

There was no assurance anywhere of 
any substantial support for the new en- 
terprise, except through the resources 
of some of the organizers. It was de- 
cided that the company should be cap- 
italized at $1,000,000, and a charter 
for this incorporation was issued in the 
State of Delaware on December 20, 
1918. 

From the humble beginning in two 
rooms and a total personnel of less than 
a dozen persons, the Cleveland Discount 
Company has expanded until it now 
numbers nearly 800 salesmen and 100 
office employees. It has offices from 
coast to coast and is represented in 
every section of its home state. 

As soon as possible after organiza- 
tion, plans were made for a suitable 
business home for the fast-growing en- 
terprise. A site was selected and pur- 
chased, and in January, 1922, the build- 
ing was opened. 

This new Cleveland Discount build- 
ing, Superior avenue at East Ninth 
street, is the first building in Cleveland 
to take advantage of the new law that 
allows buildings as high as 250 feet to 
the roof, or of 21 stories, and stands 
out as a giant among other Cleveland 
buildings. 

The architectural style is pure Greek 
of Doric simplicity. The Greek style 
is carried throughout the building to the 
smallest details and decorations. The 
huge, gray- while granite columns stand 
out from the colorful metal grills be- 
hind them. 

A warmth of color is to be seen in 
the lobby, which is in rich gray-brown 
marble, in the offices and in the office 
corridors. The floors are gray- white; 
the wainscoting is white with veinings 



of gray, and around each door and along 
the floor is a five-inch border of rich 
chocolate-colored marble from Utah. 
The floor marble is from Tennessee, and 
the wainscoting from Alabama. 

The decoration of the offices is the 
result of much scientific research to find 
just the correct combination of tints 
to take most advantage of the natural 
light, give best results with artificial 
light, and, at the same time, make an 
artistic, restful effect. The walls are 
painted a light gray with considerable 
blue mixed in; and the ceilings are a 
light, delicate cream. 

The entire vault is thirty-five feet 
wide by sixty feet long, but the safety 
deposit department occupies a space 
thirty-five feet by thirty-five feet. The 
rest of the vault is the private vault of 
the Cleveland Discount Company. The 
vaults were installed by the Yorke Safe 
and Lock Company, York, Pa. 

Besides the vault, the department is 
equipped with thirteen coupon rooms, 
two of which are large enough for com- 
mittee meetings. There is also an as- 
sembly room and a ladies’ rest room. 

The officers of the Company are: 

Charles J. Forbes, chairman board of 
directors; Josiah Kirby, president; J. 
Edmund Flynn, W. C. Malin, L. B. Le- 
Bel, R. C. Griswold, Gage E. Tarbell, 
F. C. Emde, Dean Hale, Glen Brown, 
T. J. Farquhar, vice-presidents; C. C. 
Beelman, C. Fred Wallace, Everett H. 
Seaver, resident vice-presidents; Ed- 
ward O. Peck, secretary and attorney; 
R. L. Poland, treasurer; E. B. Wood- 
ruff, assistant secretary; J. H. Schirck, 
Carroll W. Kirby, assistant treasurers; 
C. F. Laughlin, manager mortgage 
sales; James L. Hunting, chief en- 
gineer. 

Directors, Allen Andrews, Sr., F. C. 
Emde, J. Edmund Flynn, Charles J. 
Forbes, R. C. Griswold, W. H. Hopple, 
Josiah Kirby, L. B. LeBel, A. R. 
McGill, W. C. Malin, Edward O. Peck, 
R. L. Poland, F. B. Smith, Gage E. 
Tarbell, T. B. Van Dorn, Howard S. 
Williams, Oliver W. Upson. 
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JVELAND DISCOUNT BUILDING 



I stories in height. Is the most modern in Cleveland 
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VIEW OF THE MAIN ENTRANCE 

This view is taken from the interior of the counting-room. On either side, within the railing, 

are officers’ platforms 
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OKING TOWARD THE ENTRANCE 
ne which circles the counting-room over the cages 
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DIRECTORS' ROOM 

This room is artistically furnished, but with a business-like simplicity 
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Private office of the chairman of the board, Charles J. Forbes 




Private office of the president, Josiah Kirby 
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INTERIOR OF THE MAIN VAULT 

This view shows one of the sections of safe deposit boxes, the largest safe deposit vault in Ohio 
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Entrance to the vault 
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West Side Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 



Twentieth Anniversary of West Side Trust 
Company, Newark N. J. 



T HE West Side Trust Company of 
Newark, New Jersey, is celebrat- 
ing the passing of its twentieth 
milestone, having commenced business 
on June 2, 1902. During the years of 
its existence, its progress has kept step 
with the prosperity of the City of 
Newark, one of the foremost industrial 
centers of the United States, and today 
it stands forth as one of the city's 
most successful banking institutions. 
Founded at a time when there was but 
one other banking institution located 
apart from the center of the city, and 
that in an entirely different locality, it 
is advantageously located on the brow of 
the “Hill" section at the corner of 
Springfield avenue and High street, ad- 
jacent to the Essex County Court House, 
and today, while it commands a goodly 
portion of the business of its locality, it 
can no longer be regarded as a locality 
institution, for its business has extended 
beyond such limitations, and it now 
exerts an influence which is felt through- 
out the entire city. 



The West Side Trust Company owes 
its origin to a group of successful busi- 
ness men, who felt that its establish- 
ment would be of service to the com- 
munity, and the purpose that actuated 
its beginning has been uppermost in the 
minds of the management down to the 
present time. The institution has had 
three presidents in its history, all of 
whom have been outstanding figures in 
the business life of the city, Joseph 
Goetz, from 1902 to 1905; Frederick W. 
Paul, from 1905 to 1909; and Meyer 
Kussy, who has been president from 
1909 to the present time. Mr. Kussy 
has been the active executive head since 
1905, when he was elected first vice- 
president, which office he held until he 
exchanged places with Mr. Paul, who 
has been vice-president since 1909. The 
other officers are August Goertz, who 
has been vice-president since 1905, Ray 
E. Mayham, comptroller and trust of- 
ficer since 1920, Herman G. Grimme, 
who has been connected with the Com- 
pany since 1903, and who was elected 
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Private office of the president, Meyer Kussy 



:asurer in 1916, and Frederick W. 
risette, who has been connected with 
; Company since its organization, hav- 
r been elected assistant secretary and 
distant treasurer in 1909 and secre- 
•y in 1916. The present directors 
i Meyer Kussy, Emanuel Heyman, 
arlcs F. Herr, August Goertz, John 
Eiscle, William O. Kuebler, Fred- 
ck W. Paul and Christian Schmidt, 
of whom have served since the or- 
nization of the Company; Samuel 
hwarz, who was elected in 1908; 
lius Abeles and George J. Busch, who 
re elected in 1911 ; and Ray E. Mar- 
in, who w’as elected in 1922. 

The president, Meyer Kussy, has 
lg been regarded as one of the leading 
nkers of the city and state. Assuming 
official position in the West Side 
ust Company after a successful career 
private business, he possesses a keen 
light into banking problems and busi- 
ss conditions to which can be attrib- 
?d the success of the Company during 
i administration of its affairs. His 
Dutation for a knowledge of real 
ate and security values and for rare 



judgment in business matters is s 
that his advice is continually sought 
other bankers and business men of la 
interests, and at the same time he 
never lost sight of the importance 
serving the interest of the small dep 
tor of a banking institution, and In 
as careful and painstaking in giving 
tention to matters arising from s 
sources as he is in dealing with lai 
affairs. 

The West Side Trust Company c 
menced business with a capital of $2< 
000, and a paid in surplus of $100,( 
The capital has since been increasec 
$300,000, and at this time the surj 
is $700,000, with undivided profits 
over $100,000. Dividends at the rat 
14 per cent, a year are now paid on 
capital stock, which has the distinc 
of having a higher market value t 
that of any banking institution in Ef 
County. At the end of the first year 
total resources were $1,420,430.32, 
they have now increased to $8,9 
875.14. The Company commenced b 
ness in a building located on its prej 
site, but it soon outgrew its quart 
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VIEW OF THE MAIN BANKING ROOM 
This we’l-lishted room is one of the finest banking rooms in the city 
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Officers’ quarters 



in 1914 it erected exclusively for its 
use one of the most commodious and 
asing buildings occupied by any 
ting institution in the State of New 

le y- 

DEPARTMENTS of the bank 

: can truly be said that the West 
‘ Trust Company justifies its slogan 
‘excelled in strength and ability to 
ler every banking service/' for it is 
‘ an institution of unusual financial 
ility and one which functions in 
-tically every line of banking, for it 
°n its books the accounts of over 
>0 0 individuals, firms, corporations 
societies, and its facilities are so 
nsive and so well organized that 
°ne of them need go elsewhere for 
form of banking service. In its 
Diercial department it amply serves 
Deeds of the business of the com- 
l, *y* and its investment department 
is care of the savings of a small 
y of men, women and children, af- 
them an opportunity to practice 
** a long lines which have laid the 



foundations for either successful b 
ness careers, or accumulation for ful 
investment or old age. 

BOND DEPARTMENT 



One of the departments for which 
West Side Trust Company has n 
than a local reputation is its bond 
partment, which handles the higl 
grade government, municipal and 
porate securities for investment ] 
poses. The Company, which is a dep 
tory for United States, State, Cor 
and City funds, has made a specialt; 
government and municipal securil 
and in recent years has played a pr 
inent part in handling the securitie, 
Essex County and the City of Nev 
and adjacent municipalities. It is 
a member of and acts as the 1 
distributor for syndicates headed 
some of the largest New York City 
vestment bankers. In offering secur; 
for investment, it has always been 
policy to give first consideration to 
curity of principal, and because of 
care and conservatism, it has establis 
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Board of directors room 
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Entrance to the safe deposit vault 



tation which has given it a posi- 
f preeminence in the investment 
i Newark and vicinity. 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

West Side Trust Company also 
ins a well organized foreign de- 
intj which because of its direct 
tions with every European coun- 
d other parts of the world is 
i to render a service that is 
1 y not excelled by many banking 
Jons in the United States. It 
rs money by draft, money order 
le, and finances exports and im- 
ivhich is a large item in the busi- 
f a foreign department in an 
ndustrial center such as the City 
wark. It also sells steamship 
to and from every port of the 
and special attention is given to 
care of the interests of those 
n template travel abroad or are 
g friends or relatives to this 
This department is made 
is use of by the depositors of 
apany, and it also draws business 



from firms and individuals in New 
and vicinity, who otherwise have no c 
nection with the institution. 

TRUST DEPARTMENT 

The trust department is also an acl 
and important department of the C< 
pany’s business. Due to a campaigr 
education among its depositors, they 
coming more and more to realize 
advantages of having a trust comp; 
act in fiduciary capacities, and the G 
pany is therefore acting as executor, 
ministrator and trustee for a la 
number of estates, and in other ti 
capacities, such as guardian, agent 
custodian. Special emphasis lias b 
given to this branch of the banking b 
ness by this and other institutions 
Newark during the past few years, 
the West Side Trust Company has 
its keeping a large number of wills 
persons who have designated it to 
as executor and trustee of their esta 

The advantages of a trust comp 
acting in this capacity are being so § 
crally recognized that it is predi( 
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that within a very few years the custom 
of naming individuals to act as executor 
will be an obsolete one. The officers 
and directors give special attention to 
trust matters committed to their care, 
and because of having a well organized 
department to handle them, it is possible 
to do so with much less expense than is 
the case when they are placed in the 
hands of individuals, and at the same 
time to afford the affairs of estates the 
benefit of the judgment and business 
experience of the management. 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 

The safe deposit vaults are large and 
well equipped, and afford protection to 
the valuables of the depositors of the 



institution and are made generous use 
of by them. 

The personnel of the West Side Trust 
Company is of a very high order. The 
officers and employees are specialists 
along the lines of their respective duties, 
and the element of personal contact be- 
tween the public and the management is 
one which has always been greatly em- 
phasized. The aim of the Company has 
always been to be of genuine service to 
the community, and its progress up to 
this time has been indicative of its suc- 
cess along these lines. For the future, 
its ambition is to continue along the 
lines which have been successful in the 
past and to attain the highest degree 
of perfection in organization and service 
consistent with the best principles of 
modern banking. 




West Side Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 
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Citizens Trust Company of Buffalo 



T HE Citizens Trust Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y., have moved into 
new and enlarged quarters at the 
southwestern corner of Ellicott square. 
This bank is one of the younger insti- 
tutions in Buffalo,- but has made many 
friends for itself in its six years of 
existence. The space formerly occupied 
by the Citizens Trust Company did not 
extend to the Swan street corner, but 
the growth of the institution within the 
last year necessitated an immediate ex- 
pansion. 

No effort has been spared in order 
to make these new, enlarged quarters of 
the Citizens Trust Company as beauti- 
ful and pleasant as those of any bank 
in tl*e country. 

As a visitor enters the bank from the 
Main street door, midway between the 
Ellicott square entrance and Swan 
street, he is greeted by a handsome 
bronze statue of the Minute Man, the 
emblem of the Citizens Trust Company. 
This bronze statue stands on a pedestal 
surmounting the marble information 
desk in the center of the wide lobby. 

One of the most pleasing features of 
the interior decoration is the harmony 
of color, tastefully expressed in the 
walls and columns of Caen stone, wood- 
work of natural walnut and the rich 
bronze frames of the many tellers’ win- 
dows. 

The tellers’ windows stretch out in 
an unbroken line so that customers of 
the bank will have no difficulty in find- 
ing the window at which they wish 
to transact their business. On the Swan 
street side, these windows swing around 
a U curve to the foreign department of 
the bank, where a handsome bronze bul- 
letin board is replete with the atmos- 
phere of far-away lands. 

The new Swan street entrance to the 
bank gives immediate access to and from 
the foreign department. The floor of 
the bank is of Terrazzo marble, and the 
banking screens are fashioned from gen- 
uine Botticino marble, decorated with 
bronze. All of these architectural fea- 
tures were designed by Harold V. Cook. 

Women customers and visitors will 
appreciate the ladies’ room, where they 



can transact their banking with the 
least bother. This room is also finished 
in natural walnut. 

A feature of the new quarters which 
visitors have commented on more than 
anything else, is the solid expanse of 
windows on both the Main and Swan 
street sides, permitting plenty of sun- 
shine to stream into the bank. Particu- 
lar care was taken not to obstruct these 
windows, because the officers of the bank 
believed that a well-lighted workroom 
is the greatest aid to efficient and pleas- 
ant service. This policy was carried out 
in the installation of the finest type of 
lighting fixtures whereby artificial light 
is filtered and diffused so that it comes 
most nearly to daylight. 

Additional alterations have been made 
in the basement of the bank where the 
safe deposit vaults and fur storage 
vaults are located. A number of ma- 
hogany coupon rooms have been added 
for the convenience of patrons. New 
fur storage vaults have also been in- 
stalled and another refrigerating plant 
to take care of them. 

The officers of the bank are: William 
H. Crosby, chairman of the board; 
Norman P. Clement, president; William 
H. Andrews, Roy H. Griffin, Jesse C. 
Dann, William H. Hurley, Leo B. Seitz. 
William F. Chase, vice-presidents; 
Harry G. Hoffman, treasurer; Bernard 
M. Norcross, secretary; Gordon B. 
Cleversley, Oliver A. Weppner, Miles 
E. Freeman, Anthony J. Kuhn, Chas. W. 
Covell, Henry A. Walter, Arthur J. 
Rau, George F. Bates, Vincent E. 
Doyle, A. Warren Anderson, assistant 
secretaries. 

The directors are: William H. An- 
drews, E. J. Barcalo, Joseph Block. 
Norman P. Clement, Adam E. Corne- 
lius, William H. Crosby, Jesse C. 
Dann, Louis R. Davidson, Jacob C. 
Dold, Laurens Enos, Roy H. Griffin, 
Edward B. Holmes, Edward K. Hyde, 
R. T. Jones, Henry D. Knox, Archer 
A. Landon, William F. MacGlashan, 



Edmond D. McCarthy, J. H. McNulty, 
Henry D. Miles, John C. Schenk, Ja- 
cob J. Siegrist, Albert D. Sikes, Horace 
F. Taylor, Edward G. Zeller. 
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INFORMATION DESK IN THE CENTER OF THE MAIN BANKING ROOM 

The bronze statute of the Minute Man, the emblem of the bank, surmounts the information 
desk in the center of the lobby 
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Making Banks More Serviceable to 
Employers and Employees 



A S bearing further on the matter 
of furnishing payroll funds in a 
form that will eliminate the risk 
of conveying large sums of currency 
through the streets, and that will tend 
to reduce the large stated calls on the 
banks for actual cash, the following let- 
ter will be found of interest. It is ad- 
dressed to employers, and was prepared 
by Julian M. Gerard, president of the 
National American Bank of New York. 

Undoubtedly you are interested in any 
plan that will add to the efficiency of your 
organization and the convenience and safety 
of its employees. The National American 
Bank has a Pay-Roll Service Plan that has 
many advantages over the present anti- 
quated form of sending a messenger to the 
bank each week for a Targe amount of cur- 
rency in many denominations which is 
tediously counted into many and various 
amounts and placed in pay-roll envelopes 
with the name of the employee separately 
inscribed on each envelope. Your trusted 
messenger has unfortunately a fair chance, 
in these days of holdups and lawlessness, of 
being seriously injured and your money 
stolen, with the added possibility of the em- 
ployer being sued for a large sum by the 
messenger or his relatives if he is killed or 
badly hurt. If you pay by your own checks, 
this new system is of just as much interest 
to you. 

The modern form of efficiently handling 
the wages and salaries of your employees is 
as follows: — 

A requisition is sent to the pay-roll serv- 
ice window in the National American Bank 
a day or two before your pay day. This 
requisition calls for a certain number of 
pay-roll drafts of each of several denom- 
inations. These drafts are substantially in 
the form of the sample enclosed herewith — 
for example, there are say one hundred 
employees of which twenty-five receive sal- 
aries of under $20 per week, thirty receive 
between $20 and $30, forty receive between 
$30 and $50, and five between $50 and $75. 
The requisition would read as follows: — 

NATIONAL AMERICAN BANK 
OF NEW YORK 

1922. 

Deliver to hearer National American Bank 
pay-roll drafts as follows for which we en- 
close our check to your order for $3775, to 
be credited to our pay-roll account on your 
books — 




! 








25 


drafts not 


over $20 


$ 500.00 


30 


« ii 


“ $30 


*... 900.00 


40 


44 44 


“ $50 


2000.00 


5 


44 44 


“ $75 


375.00 




Total 




$8775.00 
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What to expect at the Seaboard 

I F you have found pleasant and efficient 
service at the Seaboard and the Mercantile ; 
if you found these banks sound, conserva- 
tive — and progressive ; expect the Seaboard 
today to be more so. 

In other words, expect the Seaboard, with 
its opportunities widened and its facilities 
increased by the recent merger, to emphasize 
those policies which have made the two 
institutions successful. 

And, remember, you will now find com- 
plete Seaboard banking and trust company 
services at three important locations. 

The Seaboard National Bank 

with which it combined 

The Mercantile Trust Company 

115 Broadway Broad and Beaver Streets 20 East 45th Street 

Resources more than eighty millions near Madieon Avenue 
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The drafts are then placed in the hands 
of your cashier or whoever attends to the 
paying of your employees. The names of 
the employees are filled in and the amount 
of salary each one receives is cut into the 
draft by a check filling-in machine. The 
drafts when delivered by the bank are al- 
ready signed and now become a direct 
obligation of the bank. On pay day the 
drafts are detached from the form of salary 
receipt attached, handed to the employee 
when he appears and countersigned at once 
by him; the employee also signs the receipt, 
the number of which corresponds with the 
number on the draft. These receipts are 
retained by the employer in a loose leaf 
ledger. The employee may then cash his 
draft at the National American Bank with- 
out further identification than his endorse- 
ment which will correspond with his counter- 
signature on the face of the draft. If he 
prefers he will find no difficulty in cashing 
the ‘draft at his butchers, grocers or any 
other place as it is a direct obligation of a 
national bank and bears its own identifica- 
tion. If drafts are lost or destroyed, the 
bank is notified, payment stopped and a new 
draft issued. 

As the drafts are paid by the bank they 
are charged to your pay-roll account and 
there wifi always be a slight amount left 
to your credit in this account to be taken 
into consideration in sending the next week’s 
check as the total of the salaries actually 



paid each week will not be quite as much as 
the total maximum of the different drafts 
received from the bank. 

This plan is safe, sound and easy of ac- 
complishment Some of its most apparent 
advantages are — 

1. Elimination of all risks in carrying 
money through the streets. 

2. Decrease of crime by removal of the 
opportunity. 

3. Saving of much time in handling your 
weekly or monthly pay-rolls. 

4. Where employees have bank accounts, 
they can at once mail the drafts for 
credit to their accounts. 

5. A greater moral effect on your em- 
ployees — they will have a greater desire 
to save when they do not handle cash. 

6. If you are paying now by your own 
checks, all risk of (heck raising, forgery, 
etc., will, by this system, be entirely as- 
sumed by the bank and you will save 
the time now consumed in making out 
and signing checks. 

From conversation with several business 
houses it seems probable that the demand 
for this pay-roll service will be considerable 
and as we wish particularly to render this 
service to our neighbors, we would ask you 
to kindly advise us promptly if you are in- 
terested. 

An application is being made to have this 
system patented. 



u 



Hard Lot of American Bank Clerks 



T HE Journal of the Institute of 
Bankers (London) for May con- 
tains an excellent article by L. 
Le M. Minty on “American Methods of 
Recruiting, Training and Promoting 
Bank Personnel/' The author gives in 
detail the practices in vogue among the 
leading American banks, and concludes 
with a comparison of the merits of the 
system prevailing in this country and 
that which exists in England. 

The following statement, appearing 
in the course of the article, will no 
doubt cause surprise and amusement 
among American bank clerks. 

“American banks do not as a rule pro- 
vide refectory accommodations for 
their employees as do the head offices 
of the English banks. This seems 
rather a pity, for there exist in New 
York City no catering firms such as the 
A. B. C. or Lyons in London, which 
provide meals to suit the average clerk. 



Unless he can afford to join one of the 
city clubs, such as the Bankers Club, 
which provide excellent meals and serv- 
ice, but are mostly above the means of 
a clerk, he has not much choice of 
restaurants, and if he does not relish the 
company of elevator men and taxicab 
drivers, usually contents himself with a 
sandwich and waits till seven o'clock or 
so when he gets home." 

There was once a British character 
in a play, who complained of the high- 
priced hotels and restaurants in New 
York, but conceded that there were 
some of the cheaper sort — “the Chil- 
dren's restaurants, I think they call 
them." 

Evidently the “Children's" restau- 
rants, not to mention some thousands of 
others of varying grades, have escaped 
the observation of the writer of the 
article mentioned above. 
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Making Bank Checks Safe by Insuring 

Them* 



TJU ITH $50,000,000 lost in one year 
** through fraudulent checks it is 
not surprising in the least that there is 
a large and growing demand for in- 
sured bank checks on the part of the 
bankers themselves and their clients. 
The Bankers Supply company, the lar- 
gest manufacturer of bank checks in 
the world, and with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, New York, San Francisco, Den- 
ver, Atlanta and Des Moines, is taking 
care of this demand through the sales 
of its supersafety insured bank checks. 

Through these checks, which are in- 
sured by the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity company, the bank patron is 
protected against fraudulent check al- 
teration. With pay roll robberies quite 
common now, the company which has its 
pay checks written on the super-safety 
paper is protected against the robber as 
well as against the ordinary check 
raiser. Each check is guarded by a 
bond insuring the writer and his bank 
against loss. 

The story of the development of 
super-safety checks is a long and inter- 
esting one, but lack of space makes it 
necessary to condense it here. 

C. B. Chadwick was the man with the 
idea and the man who saw and is see- 
ing the idea put through to success. Mr. 
Chadwick began his business career as 
a traveling salesman. For years he 
called on the bankers of the company, 
and it was during his service that the 
idea occurred to him that there was a 
great need for a nation-wide system of 
some kind to protect the 30,000 banks 
of the United States against check ma- 
nipulators. This idea gradually devel- 
oped through study and investigation on 
the part of Mr. Chadwick. 

In 1005 an opportunity presented it- 
self and Mr. Chadwick purchased the 
controlling interest in a small litho- 
graphing business in Denver. Thus the 
Bankers’ Supply company was founded. 
Mr. Chadwick was the sole sales repre- 
sentative on the road in the early days 
of the company. He kept hammering 



away with his big idea and gradually 
bankers throughout the country began to 
sit up and take notice. Then by a 
lucky experiment Mr. Chadwick's com- 
pany discovered an ink impervious to 
water, but highly sensitive to acid and 
rubber and knife erasures. The com- 
pany's “Uneek" and “Special Panto- 
graph" checks rapidly became popular 
with bankers who wanted safety checks. 

About seven years ago Mr. Chadwick 
felt that the time was ripe to put his 
big idea into action. He called upon 
many bankers and wrote to thousands 
of others asking for data on check 
losses and for advice on the feasibility 
of check insurance. He was urged on 
by many words of encouragement from 
the big bank heads of the country, but 
at that time he found no insurance 
company in a position to take the risk 
of underwriting checks at a low rate 
on imperfectly protected paper or on 
safety papers ordinarily sold through 
printers and lithographers without any 
means of knowing exactly what use 
might be made of the blank sheets. 

Thus it became necessary to proceed 
along another channel. Immediately 
Mr. Chadwick began experiments look- 
ing toward the successful production of 
an exclusive safety paper by one of 
his own factories. Finally he was re- 
warded with success in his efforts and 
Super-Safety Paper was perfected. At 
once new negotiations were begun with 
insurance organizations looking toward 
the insurance of checks manufactured 
on this superior safety paper which had 
been successfully produced. 

An insurance company became inter- 
ested and contracted to insure all checks 
made on super-safety paper, crowning 
with success at last the patiently per- 
sistent efforts of this man, whose life 
is so full of successes. 

“I desired no quibbling or cavilling 
about the protection which I desired to 
place upon the bank checks made by our 



* Reprinted from the Chicago Evening Foot. 
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company/’ said Mr. Chadwick, “but was 
determined to give them real protection 
of actual indemnifying value through in- 
surance in a company officered by men 
of unimpeachable character and ability. 
The bankers themselves are supplying 
me with a most gratifying approval of 
this step which we have taken to pro- 
tect them and their depositors. Their 
letters of congratulation and good will 
are the source of great pride and satis- 
faction to all of us. Their orders daily 
given to our hundred representatives in 
all parts of the country cause me to feel 
that the patient efforts of myself and 
my associates are really appreciated. 
We are very happy to have served our 
friends well.” 

To sit across the businesslike desk 



of this man at the head of a great in- 
dustry, serving thousands of banks in 
the United States and several foreign 
countries, is to marvel at the organizing 
ability and driving force of character 
which has guided to success a business 
so intimately connected with the finan- 
cial institutions of the country. Sur- 
rounding himself with an organization 
of loyal co-workers, delegating to them 
their proper spheres of activity, con- 
stantly maintaining contact with every 
phase of the business and encouraging 
his associates and assistants by the ex- 
ample of his own driving energy and re- 
sourcefulness, C. B. Chadwick repre- 
sents splendidly that forceful American 
type of business executive which ac- 
complishes great things. 



m 



First National Bank in St. Louis to Open 

Branch Offices 



HPHE First National Bank in St. 

A Lofiiv has announced through its 
president, F. O. Watts, its plan to open 
offices at important centers of business 
within the city. This announcement is 
nation-wide in its significance in view of 
the years-old tradition that national 
banks were limited under their charters 
to a single location. Some months ago 
Mr. Watts had his attorneys take up a 
special study of the Federal law with 
reference to this point and they ren- 
dered the opinion that the law does per- 
mit a national bank to establish addi- 
tional places of business within the city 
in which it is located. This opinion was 
submitted to the present comptroller, D. 
R. Crissinger, who has concurred in this 
view. It is therefore with the full 
knowledge of the Comptroller of the 
Currency that the First National Bank 
is thus preparing to render a broader 
banking service to the people of this 
city. This is in keeping with the 
forward-looking policies and plans 



under which the consolidation which re- 
sulted in the First National Bank was 
effected when the St. Louis Union Bank, 
the Third National Bank and the Me- 
chanics-American National Bank were 
merged. President Watts stated that 
the view commonly accepted for so many 
years restricting national banks to a 
single location was found to have been 
based upon an administrative ruling of 
a former Comptroller and had no foun- 
dation in law. 

The First National Bank is doing a 
splendid piece of pioneering which has 
aroused great interest throughout the 
country and President Watts has been 
receiving letters and telegrams from na- 
tional bankers in other cities asking for 
copies of the opinion which was pre- 
pared by Jones, Hooker, Sullivan and 
Angert. 

Leases have already been taken by 
the First National Bank on several lo- 
cations and others will follow as rapidly 
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as possible. The bank expects to open 
some of its supplementary offices by 
June 1. Mr. Watts stated that these 
offices located in several sections of the 
city would not only be centers for a 
commercial business but would also be a 
great convenience for the increasing 
number of people who are opening sav- 



ings accounts. It will bring the bank to 
the people, thus reversing the old prac- 
tice of forcing the people to go great 
distances to the bank. 

These offices will also be the location 
for branches of the First National Com- 
pany which is the investment division of 
the First National Bank. 




“Letters From the Front” 



'T'HUS far there has not come to no- 
A tice any such elaborate and worthy 
literary recognition of the war services 
of bank officers as these two large and 
handsome volumes of “Letters from the 
Front” afford. They have been edited 
by Charles Lyons Foster and William 
Smith Duthie and published by the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

Probably few banks have such a rec- 
ord to present — a fact made clear when 
it is known that over 1700 of the men 
employed in the bank enlisted in the 
service. This was over sixty per cent, 
of the total of the male staff. 

In the first volume are presented 
numerous letters from the front, ranging 
in character from humorous accounts of 
the soldiers' experience to heart-moving 
messages to loved ones, composed in the 
shadow of impending death. These let- 
ters have an interest of their own, and 
are moreover valuable from the stand- 
point of history, comprising as they do 
first-hand observations of various phases 
of the great conflict. 

The second volume contains a con- 
cise record of each enlisted man. Both 
volumes are elegantly printed, and are 
illustrated with portraits of the men and 
women who went from the bank to serve 
their country, with numerous medals 
and decorations awarded for heroic ac- 



tion, and with a map showing the chief 
operations in the western theater of 
war. Sir John Aird, general manager of 
the bank, contributes a fitting introduc- 
tion. 




The Memorial Plaque presented to the next 
of kin of those who lost their lives 
in the Great War 



These volumes are an appropriate 
commemoration of the patriotic services 
of the 265 men from the bank who gave 
their lives for their country, and of the 
larger number who also stood ready to 
offer this supreme sacrifice. 
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Book Reviews 

Our Eleven Billion Dollars. By gether with a synoptic analysis in which 



Robert Mountsier. New York: 

Thomas Seltzer. 

“Our Eleven Billion Dollars” is the 
work of an American correspondent who 
has divided the last twelve years be- 
tween Europe and the United States, 
writing for the American and foreign 
press and preparing financial and in- 
dustrial reports for various organiza- 
tions in this country. The book takes 
up in popular form the economic situa- 
tion of Europe, especially dwelling upon 
the immense debts of foreign countries 
to the United States, and the importance 
of these debts to the man in the street, 
how the individual well-being of the 
American citizen will be affected by the 
payment or non-payment of our “eleven 
billion dollars”. Mr. Mountsier has no 
illusions as to the intention of Germany 
to take an honest part in the economic 
structure of the world, nor does he 
labor under any false conceptions as to 
the disinterestedness of most of the 
schemes advanced by European finan- 
ciers to get-Europe-rich-quick. To quote 
from the book, “The need of the United 
States — indeed of every country, since 
the economic structure of all has been 
affected by the war — is a world eco- 
nomic conference, and this conference of 
the nations should be held in Washing- 
ton. 

£0 

New York Laws Affecting Business 

Corporations. New York: United 

States Corporation Company. 

A working copy of the laws of New 
York affecting business corporations, 
with the amendments made by the legis- 
lature of 1922. The book includes the 
Business Corporation law, the General 
Corporation law, the Stock Corporation 
law, the provisions of the Tax law 
applicable to private business corpora- 
tions, the Uniform Stock Transfer act, 
provisions of the Penal Code relating to 
monopolies and the provisions of the 
General Business law relating to fraud- 
ulent practices in respect to stocks, 
bonds and other securities ; also the 
official recording and filing fees, to- 



the relationship of the various corpora- 
tion laws and their provisions, are co- 
ordinated and digested — all comprehen- 
sively indexed. 

' m 

Banking Principles and Practice. 

By Professor R. B. Westerfield. New 

York: Roland Press. 

The first volume of this series of five 
is entitled “Elements of Money, Credit 
and Banking”. It comprises an expla- 
nation of the uses to which metallic 
money is put and its importance in the 
financial world, as well as instruction in 
the uses of money and the system which 
regulates its value. From money the 
book passes to a discussion of credit, 
government securities and paper money, 
and thence to banks and banking, which 
the author discusses from the American 
point of view, and along the lines of the 
American system. 

The second volume is devoted to the 
banking system of the United States, 
including an explanation of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

In the third volume the author de- 
scribes in some detail domestic methods 
of running a bank; the system of book- 
keeping, method of receiving and pay- 
ing checks and deposits, methods of 
collections — all the various duties in the 
daily routine of a bank's work. 

Volume four is a continuation of 
volume three and is devoted to telling 
the methods by which a bank is made 
to pay dividends. It shows how interest 
is calculated, and how money rates ad- 
vance and retard. 

In the last volume of the series the 
foreign department of a bank is dis- 
cussed. Foreign banking methods are 
taken up very thoroughly, and the 
reader is able to make comparison of 
American system with those in vogue 
abroad. Letters of credit are fully 
described. This volume contains a very 
interesting chapter on the subject of 
converting foreign money into American 
dollars, and although the figures are of 
little value owing to the present low 
value of foreign currency the system 
remains the same. 
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Foreign Trade and Travel 



By sending representatives abroad 
to Study the poSt war conditions 
of foreign countries, as well as 
adding all the experience and ob- 
servation available here at home 
with reference to your require- 
ments in connedtion with your 
foreign trade and foreign travel, 
we have established our FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENT in the minuteSt 
detail, so there is probably no ser- 
vice you could find in any other 
city or port that is not available at 
the FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
in St. Louis 

Largest National Bank West of the Mississippi 




Review of the Month 

The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 



UD« ONOUNCED increase of ac- 
tivitv has been characteristic 
of many basic lines of industry 
during the past month, ” says the April 
bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board. 
“It has been particularly noticeable/' 
continues the bulletin, “in the metal 
working industries, while metal mining 
operations have also reflected the ten- 
dency to an upward movement." The 
bulletin says further: 

In steel and iron manufacture it is now 
estimated that, taking the industry as a 
whole, about seventy per cent, of plant 
capacity is being utilized. The reopening 
of many of the important copper mines is 
partly the result of the great reduction in 
surplus copper stocks and partly the out- 
come of increased demand, both domestic 
and foreign. There has been a decided in- 
crease in physical output of zinc and some 
advance in lead ore prices. The automobile 
trade* has shown a very decided gain, the 
March output both in trucks and passen- 
ger cars being more than fifty per cent, 
ahead of that for February while many 
plants are reported as fully employed. 

Active demand for building materials has 
had a favorable effect not only upon the 
metals but also upon other lines of in- 
dustry. The total value of building permits 
for March was almost twice as great as that 
for February and more than twice as great 
as that for March, 1921. The lumber in- 
dustry has notably expanded operations. 

In cotton textiles the month has been 
much less encouraging. There has been a 
reduction in mill activity, largely due to the 
widespread strikes in the New England dis- 
tricts. On the other hand, demand for cot- 
ton goods has been fairly well sustained. 
In the southern districts mills generally con- 
tinue to operate at a level close to full 



capacity, although with some tendency to ac- 
cumulation of stocks. Boots and shoes have 
shown great irregularity as between dif- 
ferent producing districts. Very much the 
same is true of the woolen manufacture. A 
conspicuous development has been the shift- 
ing of demand from worsted to woolens. 

Leaving out voluntary unemployment, the 
result of strikes, a decided increase in the 
number of employees at work is noted. 
There has been a 2.5 per cent, increase dur- 
ing the month in the number of workers 
employed by firms reporting to the U. S. 
Employment Service. The improvement 
noted will, however, be offset to some extent 
bv the widespread unemployment in the coat 
mining industry as well as in the New Eng- 
land textile centers. 

Wholesale and retail trade have reflected 
to some extent the improvement in industrial 
conditions. Such improvement is in part 
seasonal but also contains an element of 
growth due to better business conditions.. 
Figures compare favorably with those of a* 
year ago, particularly in hardware lines, 
which are affected by the greater activity- 
in building. In the retail trade also a very 
general advance has taken place, in spite 
of the late Easter and the bad condition of 
the roads in the rural sections. Agricul- 
turally the month has not been altogether 
promising. Spring planting has been re- 
tarded by the cold weather and continued 
rains. 

Prices continue relatively stable. The 

Federal Reserve Board’s wholesale price in- 
dex for March advanced one point. Few 
conspicuous changes in the prices of entire 
groups of commodities are indicated. 

Financially the month shows the same ten- 
dencies as during March and February. 
Foreign exchange has been much more 
stable. Interest rates have continued on a 
very low basis with slight tendencies to de- 
cline. An apparent shrinkage of commer- 
cial credit has been indicated by further 
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falling off in the rediscounts, of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, although an upward move- 
ment is again to be noted in the loans and 
discounts of member banks in many parts of 
the country. A more promising outlook in 
export trade is apparently indicated by 
another growth in our favorable balance, 
although it is still uncertain whether this 
Is due to temporary causes or to a general 
revival of European demand. 

But for labor disturbances the industrial 
outlook would be pronounced definitely good 
with evident promise of improvement even 
in those directions, such as foreign trade, in 
which heretofore prospects have been unsat- 
isfactory. 



AORICULTURE 

Current production of winter wheat was 
estimated on April 1 to amount to 572,974,- 
000 bushels, or 2.4 per cent, less than in 
1921 ; while production of rye was estimated 
at 69,667,000 bushels, or about twenty per 
cent, greater than the crop of 1921. Condi- 
tion of winter wheat in District No. 10 
(Kansas City) was greatly benefited by 
snows and rains during March and the first 
week of April, but in sections of the Great 
Plains much of the wheat was killed by the 
long dry season which extended from early 
autumn to the latter part of the winter. 
In District No. 8 (St. Louis) the winter 
wheat crop has a fine stand and good root 
growth, although floods have entirely de- 
stroyed the crop upon thousands of acres 
of bottom lands. Winter grains are in fine 
condition in District No. 7 (Chicago) and 
little wheat acreage has been abandoned. 

The planting of spring crops has been 
much delayed due to the cold weather and 
continued rains. District No. 9 (St. Louis) 
reports that there are slight increases in 
acreage of corn planted in Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, while there are 
smaller plantings in Kentucky. An increase 
Jn corn acreage is reported from District 
No. 10 (Kansas City), but seeding of oats 
has been greatly retarded by wet weather. 
Wet soil also has interfered with the plant- 
ing of potatoes in Kansas and Nebraska, 
although indications still point to a normal 
acreage. Contracts for sugar beets signed 
prior to April 8 provide for 111,550 acres 
in Colorado, 44,919 acres in Nebraska, and 
13,000 acres in Wyoming at a minimum price 
of $5 per ton of beets, In District No. 7 
(Chicago) wet weather has prevented many 
farmers from sowing oats which may 
cause an increase in the acreage of corn. 
Precautions are being taken to prevent the 
European corn borer from reaching the corn 
belts from infested territory in eastern 
states. 



march coai, pRonrcnox 

March production of bituminous coal 
was 50,193,000 tons, the highest record for 
any March during the past ten years and an 
increase of twenty-three per cent, over last 



month and of sixty-five per cent, over 
March, 1921. During the first week of the 
strike, production dropped to 3,793,000 tons, 
as compared with 5,590,000 tons during the 
first week of the 1919 coal strike. Stocks 
in the hands of consumers on April 1 were 
63,000,000 tons, with 4,000,000 tons in 
storage on the Lake docks. Although it is 
estimated that the supply, with weekly pro- 
duction, is sufficient for four months* con- 
sumption and export, this does not mean that 
some sections and industries may not feel 
a shortage much earlier, due to unequal 
distribution. On account of the heavy re- 
serves of consumers and dealers, bituminous 
markets have felt little stimulus from the 
lessened output resulting from the strike. 

Production of anthracite for the month 
was 8,757,000 tons as compared with 6,762,- 
000 tons in February and 7,406,000 tons dur- 
ing March last year. Demand for hard coal 
has been but little affected by the almost 
complete suspension of mining since April 
1. With very few exceptions domestic con- 
sumers are buying to satisfy immediate 
needs only as they do not fear any shortage 
as a result of the strike. 

Production of bee-hive coke for March 
was 732,000 tons, with a production of 191,- 
000 tons for the week ending April 1, the 
heaviest weekly tonnage during the year. 
By-product coke production increased from 
1,795,000 tons in February to 2,137,000 tons 
in March. There have been no general ad- 
vances in price, but a stiffening of quota- 
tions occurred early in April, due to the 
sharp decline in output Stocks of by- 
product coke exceed 1,000,000 tons and there 
is no change in production, as these furnaces 
have large supplies of bituminous. 



UPWARD TREND IN PETROLEUM 



Production of crude petroleum throughout 
the I’nited States continued its upward 
trend during March, reaching the new rec- 
ord of 46,916,000 barrels. In District No. 
11 (Dallas) 16,246,680 barrels were pro- 
duced, as compared with 13,759,335 barrels 
during February. The daily average yield 
showed an increase of 32,682 barrels over the 
flow during February. In this district there 
was a general resumption of drilling opera- 
tions. The number of wells completed 
totaled 358 which included 268 producers as 
against 223 producers completed during 
February. District No. 10 (Kansas City) 
reports that approximately 15,406,400 bar- 
rels were produced during the thirty-one 
days in March as compared with 13,794,000 
barrels for the twenty-eight days of Feb- 
ruary and 14,392,000 barrels for the thirty- 
one days of March, 1921. In District No. 
10 (Kansas City) 633 W'ells with a daily 
new’ production of 137,967 barrels were com- 
pleted, as compared with 433 wells during 
February and 765 during March, 1921, with 
daily new production of 67,953 barrels and 
70,910 barrels respectively. District No. 12 
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Where Business Concentrates 



St. Louis, the gateway and clearing house 
of a great fertile empire that is particu- 
larly her own, is entering into a new era 
of better business. 

Out-of-town banks will need now more 
than ever accurate and rapid banking 
service in such a trade center. Proper 
collection facilities and credit information 
from St. Louis will be valuable in your 
trade-building efforts. 

The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, with 65 years* experience; and 
capital, surplus and profits of over $15,- 
000,000, can best serve your needs for a 
St. Louis banking connection. 

Cfc NATIONAL BANK oT COMMERCE 

SAINT LOUIS 

JOHN G. LONSDALE. President 



(San Francisco) likewise reported an in- 
creased production of 8970 barrels per day 
over February. Shipments of crude petrol- 
eum, however, declined 14,164 barrels per 
day from the previous month. Fifty-eight 
new wells were opened during March with 
an initial daily flow of 22,000 barrels, but 
two wells were abandoned. Stored stocks in 
District No. 12 (San Francisco) were 37,- 
991,694 barrels on March 81 as compared 
with 1,289,884 barrels on February 28. 

An increase from $1.25 to $1.50 per barrel 
in the price of Mexia crude oil was an- 
nounced during March. The price of Mexia 
has risen from sixty cents to $1.50 per 
barrel during the last five months in the face 
of an enormous increase in production. 

IRON AND STEEL 

Improvement has continued in the iron 
and steel industry, although the coal strike 
has served to inject a factor of uncertainty 
into the situation. March pig iron produc- 
tion amounted to 2,034,794 tons, as com- 
pared with 1,629,991 tons during February, 
while steel ingot production showed a some- 
what greater increase, from 1,745,022 tons to 
2,370,751 tons. Operations of the leading 
interest have been at slightly over seventy 
per cent, of capacity, and of the independ- 
ents at between sixty and sixty-five per cent. 
Activity in District No. 3 (Philadelphia) is 



still on a somewhat lower scale than in other 
sections. Accompanying this increase in 
production was an increase in sales, the un- 
filled orders of the U. S. Steel Corporation 
advancing from 4,141,069 tons at the close of 
February to 4,494,148 tons one month later. 
March bookings of mills and furnaces are 
said by District No. 4 (Cleveland) to have 
been the heaviest in about two years. Not 
only have sales increased and operations ex- 
panded, but prices have exhibited a firmer 
tendency than has been evident for several 
months past. In many instances quotations 
have been advanced, both for pig iron and 
for steel products. Curtailea purchasing 
has however usually followed the announce- 
ment of an advance, for consumers have 
generally been given the opportunity to place 
orders at the old figure before the advance 
is made. In part tne general situation re- 
flects the fear of a possible shortage as a 
result of the coal strike, and this has con- 
tinued a potent factor throughout April. At 
least a part of recent purchases have been 
for stocking purposes. The influence of the 
coal strike has been brought sharply home 
to the industry by the unexpected cessation 
of work by non-union miners in the Connells- 
ville region, which is a leading source of 
beehive coke. Most plants however are re- 
ported to have sufficient fuel to last for 
some time, but there is naturally hesitation . 
to expand operations further. 
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AUTOMOBILES 

Both production and shipments of auto- 
mobiles increased during March. Manufac- 
turers who produced 98,487 passenger cars 
in February built 152,512 cars in March, an 
increase of 54.9 per cent., while companies 
building 12,861 trucks in February had an 
output of 19,849 trucks in March, an in- 
crease of 50.4 per cent. Carload shipments 
increased from 19,636 in February to ap- 
proximately 25,210 in March. Orders for 
passenger cars are coming in at a good 
rate in District No. 4 (Cleveland), and part 
of the improvement in truck business is 
ascribed to reduction in stocks held by 
dealers. 

NON FERROUS METALS 

Only a few copper companies in the 
United States now remain closed. The four 
porphyry copper companies resumed opera- 
tions on the first of April. Copper produc- 
tion during March showed an increase of 
about sixty-five per cent, over the produc- 
tion for February, amounting to 61,867,408 
pounds as compared with 87,415,808 pounds 
in February, but was 27,259,762 pounds less 
than in March, 1921. Sales of copper were 
the largest since November, but the price of 
electrolytic copper delivered in New York 
was 12.625 cents per pound on April 15 as 
compared with fourteen cents per pound in 
December. Zinc production for March 
totaled 26,582 tons, an increase of 4019 tons 
over February and 10,791 tons over March, 
1921. District No. 10 (Kansas City) re- 
ports total shipments of 31,601 tons of zinc 
ores as compared with 27,043 tons during 
February and 22,138 tons during March a 
year ago. Stocks of zinc ore held in bins 
of the producers throughout the district 
amount to approximately 54,000 tons. 

BUILDING REACHES NEW HIGH LEVEL 

Number of building permits issued, value 
of permits issued, and value of contracts 
awarded all reached new high levels during 
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March. Total value of permits issued in 166 
selected cities amounted to $259,508,703 in 
March, as compared with $141,715,243 in 
February and $126,472,031 in March, 1921. 
The value of permits issued was greater in 
March than in either February, 1922, or 
March, 1921, in each of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Districts. Increases in March over 
February varied from eighteen per cent, in 
District No. 1 (Boston) to 188 per cent, in 
District No. 9 (Minneapolis), while increases 
over March, 1921, ranged from eight per 
cent, in District No. 11 (Dallas) to 238 per 
cent, in District No. 2 (New York). 

The value of contracts awarded in seven 
Federal Reserve Districts (statistics of 
which are compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
Company) increased from $161,438,750 in 
February to $264,651,165 in March. Large 
increases were recorded in each of the seven 
districts. The value of contracts awarded 
for residential purposes in these districts 
amounted to $112,577,397 in March, an in- 
crease of fifty-seven per cent, over February 
and of 100 per cent, over March, 1921. 

Reports from District No. 3 (Philadel- 
phia) indicate a great expansion in building 
operations, which is particularly noteworthy 
in the case of residential building. Opera- 
tions in District No. 4 (Cleveland) have 
been somewhat hampered by strikes, but 
are nevertheless showing steady growth. A 
building exposition is to be held in Cleve- 
land to stimulate the building of homes 
and to advertise various types of house fur- 
nishings. In District No. 5 (Richmond) new 
construction is showing more activity than 
repairs and alterations, and architects and 
builders have as much work as they ran 
handle. The value of building permits in 
nineteen of the twenty-four reporting cities 
in District No. 7 (Chicago) was over 100 
per cent, greater than in February. Dis- 
trict No. 10 (Kansas City) reports that 
there is not only unprecedented activity in 
the erection of houses and apartments, but 
also great activity in the erection of public 
buildings and school buildings. 
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WHOLESALE TRADE 

Percentage of increase (or decrease) In net sales 
In March, 1922, as compared with the pre- 





ceding month (February, 1922) 
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Percentage of increase (or decrease) in net sales 
in March, 1922, as compared with 
March, 1921 
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variations in the sales of reporting whole- 
sale Arms, for two reasons. First, returns 
have been available for only a limited num- 
ber of months, and secondly, they cover a 
period during which violent price changes 
nave occurred. However, the very pro- 
nounced and general advances in sales oc- 
curring in March are undoubtedly seasonal. 
This will be evident when comparisons are 
made with sales for the same month a year 
ago. With due allowance for price declines 
the showing is favorable but not unusual. 
Reports comment upon the bad weather as 
having interfered somewhat with retail 
trade, especially in the southern districts, 
thereby retarding purchases from whole- 
salers. In Districts No. 2 (New York) and 
No. 3 (Philadelphia) sales of builders hard- 
ware resulting from an increase in building 
operations have helped swell the sales of 
hardware. Collections on the whole in all 
reporting lines appear to have improved. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Retail sales for March throughout the 
country showed the expected seasonal in- 
crease when compared with those for Feb- 
ruary, due partly to the longer month, but 
they were not as large as for March, 1921. 
Allowance must be made, however, for the 
decline in prices and the fact that Easter 
came in March last year. Because of the lat- 
ter circumstance, the sales for the first three 
months of the year compared unfavor- 
ably with those for the corresponding period 
last year. In country districts the decline 
in trade from last year is attributed partly 
to the bad weather and muddy roads, while 
in coal mining centers, the strike has af- 
fected business. In the United States as a 
whole, however, the stores are beginning to 
feel the results of the improvement in the 
employment situation. 




More Business 
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F OR thirteen years the 
Bankers Service Corpor- 
ation has been producing 
actual results in increased 
business for banks and trust 
companies from Maine to 
California. 

We are Responsible, Experi- 
enced and Efficient in 

New Business Surveys 
Personal Solicitation 
Customer Cultivation 
Newspaper Copy 
Booklets and Folders 
Christmas Clubs 
Home Safes 
Advertising Agency 

There is at least one big bank 
in every big city which has 
used our Service — many of 
them over and over again — 
in the development of a Sav- 
ings department, a Trust 
department, a Commercial 
department, a Safe Deposit 
department or a New Busi- 
ness department. Every cus- 
tomer is a reference 
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New York City 

Write for our booklet 
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You Are Organized For Saving — 

Are You Organized For Protection Too? 

W HEN a depositor comes to you with his money he asks you to save it When the bank robber 
pays you a visit, he’s after that saved money. 

Protect that money- protect the lives of those who guard that money- and make the bank robber’s 
visit a mighty unfortunate call for him. How ? By installing in your bank 

BULLET PROOF 
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A BULLET SIMPLY CANT GET THROUGH IT! 

The Robber can shoot until he’s black in the face, but Bullet Proof Safetee Glass stops the bullets 
like a stone wall would. The police departments of some of the principal dties fired 45 caliber, steel- 
jacketed bullets at Safetee Glass, and though the glass was cracked, not one bullet went through. 
Protect the lives of those who protect the savings of others. 

BULLET PROOF GLASS FOR BANK MESSENGER AND COLLECTION CARS 

Why not equip your Bank autos with our Bullet Proof Glass ? Safety for your drivers as well as the 
money— and a great talking point for you to secure depositors in your bank. 

SAFETEE GLASS COMPANY 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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March sales for 446 stores in the United 
States showed a decrease of 14.6 per cent, 
from those of last March. The figures for 
District No. 12 (San Francisco) are the 
least unfavorable, a decrease of 6.2 per cent., 
while in District No. 6 (Atlanta) trade suf- 
fered a decrease of 24.4 per cent. At the 
end of March the stores held larger stocks 
than they did in February, as the Easter 
buying had scarcely commenced. All but 
three districts show increases in stocks on 
hand over those held last March. The ratio 
of average stocks at the end of the first 
three months to average monthly sales dur- 
ing the same period was 453.2, showing a 
better rate of turnover than was the case 
a month ago, but comparing unfavorably 
with that for last March. At the end of 
March the percentage of outstanding orders 
to total purchases for 1921 was lower for all 
districts than at the end of February, which 
would seem to indicate that the bulk of the 
spring and summer goods had been received 
by the end of March, or that the buyers 
were depending upon fill-in orders to meet 
the demands of the season. 

SMALL CHANGES IN PRICES 

Whatever price changes have occurred 
during April have been of very small dimen- 
sions. Among the agricultural commodities, 



wheat, corn and oats averaged about one 
cent higher in the first three weeks of 
April than in March. On the other hand, 
prices of cotton, cattle, hogs and meat pro- 
ducts were a shade lower than in March, and 
sheep prices declined heavily. In the same 
way, only small changes occurred in the 
prices of most of the leading metals and 
coal although pig iron advanced on the aver- 
age between 50 cents and $1.00 a ton, while 
lead advanced about three quarters of a cent 
a pound. Lumber prices were practically 
unchanged. The same stability characterized 
manufactured goods' also. The American 
Woolen Company advanced prices of certain 
of their fabrics slightly, but woolen and 
worsted yarns have been practically un- 
changed. Cotton yarn prices have been frac- 
tionally lower, while any reductions which 
may have occurred in cloth have been slight 
The Federal Reserve Board index of 
wholesale prices for March (revised figure) 
stood at 147 as compared with 100 in 1913. 
This was one point higher than the index 
for February. Increases occurred in agri- 
cultural commodities, pig iron and coke 
among the raw materials, and in cotton seed 
oil, burlap, certain chemicals, sugar and 
meats among the finished goods. There were 
decreases in hides, silk, coal, copper, and 
tin; in certain petroleum and steel products, 
rubber, brick, and in a considerable number 
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of foodstuffs. Otherwise commodity prices 
were largely unchanged. 

Retail prices of food during March were 
somewhat lower than in February, the index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics standing 
at 139 as compared with 142 in the earlier 
month. 

INTEREST RATES AND DEPRESSIONS 

Wholesale prices, interest rates, and 
business depressions are represented in 
the accompanying diagram. Each space 
on the diagram from left to right repre- 
sents one of the years from 1860 to 
1922. The years that are cross-hatched 
are those of severe business depression. 
The course of wholesale prices is repre- 
sented by the upper irregular line with 
its two great peaks during the Civil 
War and the World War. These prices 
are taken as being equal to 100 in 1914. 

Running through the diagram is an 
irregular line crossed by a short vertical 
line in each year. This represents the 
course of interest rates on sixty to 
ninety day commercial paper. The 
short vertical lines show the range of 
the monthly averages from highest to 
lowest, and the continuous irregular 
line running through them shows the 
average rate for each year. These rates 
as plotted have been multiplied by ten, 
so that fifty on the diagram means an 
Interest rate of five per cent., and 100 



The Statement 

submitted to you by a 
company asking your con- 
tinued support does not 
always reflect the factors 
on which your judgment 
should be predicated. 

You can protect your 
equity and conserve 
credit by having us inves- 
tigate the conditions be- 
hind the statement. 

Our experience qualifies us 

Bankers Equity, Inc. 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 



one of ten per cent. The diagram and 
the extract which goes with it are taken 
from the Business Bulletin of the Cleve- 
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Divisions from left to right represent years from 1850 to 1922. Upper irregular line shows wholesale prices 
if those in 1914 are taken as 100. Shaded years are business depressions. Lower irregular line 
shows interest rates multiplied by 10. Short vertical lines show range of interest 
rates from highest to lowest monthly average for each year 
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The T ransf er of Securities Made Easy 

The transfer of securities by or for fiduciaries has 
become an intricate matter, requiring a knowledge of 
the statutes and decisions of every state. 

THE STOCK TRANSFER GUIDE 
AND SERVICE 

Authorized by the New York Stock 
Transfer Association 

Prepared and Maintained by The Corporation 
Trust Company 

gives you all the essential facts about each state — whether or not 
court orders or inheritance tax waivers are required, what forms 
must be executed and where to apply for them, what inheritance and 
stamp taxes must be paid, the uniform rules of practice of the New 
York Stock Transfer Association, etc. The matter under the various 
state headings has been revised by local attorneys, whose names are 
given, so that it has the aspect of local practice and experience. 

The New York Stock Transfer Association, under whose author- 
ity the Stock Transfer Guide and Service is issued, is composed of 
the banks, trust companies and corporations doing the largest 
amount of transfer work in the United States, and the rulings and 
other data contained in the Service represent the experience of its 
members as to the best transfer procedure. 

Every financial institution maintaining a trust or transfer 
department and every attorney dealing with estate matters or pass- 
ing upon the validity of stock transfers, is in need of the complete, 
always-up-to-date authoritative information given in the Stock 
Transfer Guide and Service. 

Write Today for Full Particulars 

The Corporation Trust Company 

37 Wall Street, New York City 

Affiliated with 

The Corporation Trust Company System 

BOSTON JERSEY CITY CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 

ALBANY PORTLAND, ME. LOS ANGELES 

BUFFALO ST. LOUIS WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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land Trust Company. The extract 
reads: 

Twenty-four of these sixty-three years 
have been years of depression, and it would 
be reasonable to add the years 1869 and 
1870 to this list. These two years were a 
period of hard times, but not definitely 
years of serious business stagnation. It is 
noteworthy that as many as four years out 
of each ten have been years of depression. 
Each such period has coincided with a time 
of falling prices, and this has been true even 
when the general, long-time trend was rising. 
Even during the depression of 1914 and 1915 
there was a fall in prices in the earlier year, 
although this is hardly evident in the dia- 
gram. 

Interest rates have in every depression 
heen abnormally high when business difficul- 
ties jrrew acute at the outset of the period, 
and have fallen as the depression ran its 
course. The protracted period of business 
and industrial troubles from 1898 to 1897 
was really a double depression with recovery 
and rising interest rates in 1895 and part of 
1896 followed by another decline. 

The course of interest rates in such 
periods as these is one of the most reliable 
indicators of what is happening in the busi- 
ness world. As the period of prosperity 
preceding the depression culminates, costs 
of industrial production and business opera- 
tion increase so much as to reduce profits. 
As a result manufacturers cut down pro- 
duction and endeavor to secure prompt 
payment of outstanding accounts. During 
this period money rates advance. 

Later on, as debts are paid and business 
slows down, idle money accumulates and in- 
terest rates fall. At such times production 
Is low, profits are cut into or disappear, 
failures are numerous and unemployment is 
seriously prevalent. We are in one of these 
periods now. 

When these conditions have maintained 
for a short time enterprising and courageous 
men take advantage of the prevailing low 
rates of interest to purchase equipment and 
undertake construction that will eventually 
be needed in their businesses, and that can 
now be secured at lower costs for money, 
labor, and materials than would have been 
possible in the preceding periods of pros- 
perity. This is taking place now. Interest 
rates are low and prices and wages are 
greatly reduced from former levels. The 
railroads are buying, construction is boom- 
ing, pig iron production is rapidly increas- 
ing. The country is emerging from the 
depression. 

RADIO EXPANSION 

The current letter of the National 
City and State Bank, Richmond, com- 
ments as follows on the growing popu- 
larity of the radio: 
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in America 

CHARTERED by the Conti- 
^ nental Congress in I 78 1 , die 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
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institutions of the United States. 
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assets of this Bank are 
the confidence and the 
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Rush to purchase radio equipment has 
reached a stage where manufacturers can- 
not keep up with their orders. Of the 
seventy-one licensed radio broadcasting sta- 
tions in the United States, seven are 
operated by department stores, some of 
which report weekly sales of equipment 
amounting to $5000 or more. Residential 
outfits are being installed everywhere and 
elaborate apparatus is being ordered in 
many cases. 

This may be said to be our newest in- 
dustry, but it is likely to have a great future 
for the opportunity to hear news, operas, 
concerts, addresses, and sermons throughout 
the day, and virtually without costs, ap- 
peals strongly to the masses. 

Elaborate plans are being formulated for 
extending this service and it is expected 
that by the time that the next president of 
the United States is inaugurated, people in 
all states will be able to “listen in” on his 
address. The art is still in its infancy and 
it is expected that the next year or two 
will witness a marvelous development for 
the work is fascinating and a service which 
brings the news every hour into your home 
is bound to become popular. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS 

Railroad returns for February are 
commented on as follows in the current 
letter of the National City Bank, New 
York: 

Complete returns of railroad operations 
in February, filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission show the gross earnings 
of the 201 class 1 roads to have been $401,- 
426,672, which was $5,068,907, or 12 less 
than the earnings of the same roads in 
February of last year. Owing, however, to a 
reduction of $60,144,748, or more than fifteen 
per cent., in operating expenses, net earnings 
aggregated $76,925,538, against $21,849,697 
in February, 1921. Although the gross earn- 
ings were slightly less, the carriers handled 
about fourteen per cent, more tonnage than 
in February, 1921, the rates of charges being 
less. According to the figures given out by 
the Association of Railway Executives, the 
net operating income in February was at 
the rate of 4.57 per cent, on the tentative 
valuation of the roads as fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

For the first two months of the present 
year, operating revenues total $796,823^89, 
showing a decrease from the like period in 
1921 of $80,334,381. Operating expenses, on 
the other hand, amounting to $662,105,068, 
were $164,947,673 less. Notwithstanding the 
heavy falling off in gross, therefore, net 
operating revenues of $134,718,821 were 
$84,613,292 greater, and net operating in- 
come was $77,304,711, instead of a deficit of 
$3,626,343 for the first two months of 192L 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
announced its tentative valuation of the Bos- 
ton & Maine system, which shows an ex- 
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cess of $59,898,967 over the outstanding in- 
debtedness and capital stock, and a property 
value for the stock of $251 per share. The 
findings are summarized as follows: 



Tentative valuation, B. AM., includ- 
ing leased and affiliated lines June 

30, 1914 — ~ $244, 

Add non-carrier property 4, 

Total June 30, 1914 - 248, 

Add additions and betterments since 

1914 33, 

Valuations as of Dec. 31, 1921 281, 

Investment as shown by books Dec. 

31, 1921 256, 

Excess value over investment 24, 

Capitalization Dec. 31, 1921 221, 

Excess value over capitalization 69, 

Equity a share of common stock 



141,072 

107,252 

248.324 

304,802 

653,126 

919,350 

633,776 

655,169 

898,967 

251 



THE 1921 COTTON CROP 



The Liberty Central Trust Company, 
St. Louis, has made, through its statisti- 
cal department, a brief analysis based 
upon the census bureau's final ginning 
figures for the 1921 cotton crop, by 
counties. The main purpose is to make 
certain comparisons with the results at- 
tained in 1920. The analysis reads in 
part: 

The mere statement that during the sea- 
son just closed only 7,976,555 bales of cotton 
were ginned, showing a reduction of 89.1 
per cent from the 1920-21 figure of 18,270,- 
970, is misleading. It fails to take into ac- 
count those variations which are always in 
evidence, not only in the several states, but 
in different sections of the same state. It is 

ra r, therefore, to go into greater detail; 

ing so we will discover that some por- 
tions of the cotton producing area made 
very creditable records, while others showed 
an abnormal reduction in yield. 

Taking the state as a unit, we see that 
there is a wide diversity in production 
figures, as compared to the season previous. 
The table below shows this clearly: 



Tennessee 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

North Carolina 

Virginia 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Texas 

South Carolina 

California 

Arizona 

Oklahoma 



1921 crop, per cent, of 1920 

94.5 

90.7 

89.3 

87.6 

84.6 

76.2 

73.0 

66.7 

62.9 

56.8 

51.3 

47.6 

44.7 

40.8 

36.7 



United States 



60.1 



REPORT OF WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 

Commenting on the War Finance Cor- 
poration’s report of advances totaling 
more than $300,000,000 to April 1, The 
Index , published by the New York 
Trust Company, says: 




'J'HIS BANK offers com- 
plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 

Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 

Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 

Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 

Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 

Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - 8,300,000 

E. F. SHANBACKER 

President 

FOOEIHSM 
NATIONAL BANK 

Philadelphia 
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TRUST COMPANY 

OF BUFFALO 

Established 1850 

ELLIOTT C. McDOUGAL, President 

Nineteen Offices 

Capital and Surplus . . $17,000,000.00 



It Is important to keep always in mind 
the fact that the War Finance Corporation 
was set up as a temporary expedient to 
meet an emergency. Unless, therefore, the 
War Finance Corporation is made a per- 
manent institution the financing which it 
is now doing must eventually be liquidated 
or else transferred to a permanent system. 

The War Finance Corporation draws its 
available funds from the National Treasury. 
In an emergency it may be justifiable to 
finance agricultural interests and others 
from the National Treasury but as a per- 
manent policy there would seem to be no 
justification for it. If this is true the 
sooner these credits can be liquidated or 
transferred to a real banking source, not 
officially supported by the Government but 
arranged on sound business lines, the better 
it will be for all concerned. 

In this connection the proposed amend- 
ment to the Farm Loan Act, involving the 
setting up of a farm credits department in 
each of tne Federal Land Banks, would ap- 
pear to be the most promising agency to 
provide additional agricultural credit fa- 
cilities. 

The Federal I, and Banks, of course, will 
probably not be able to grant the same 
assistance to exporters as the War Finance 
Corporation has been doing. The new bill 



proposes, however, that the Federal Land 
Banks shall be empowered to discount 
agricultural paper having a maturity of from 
six months to three years, thus providing the 
intermediate credits for which agricultural 
interests have been asking. These interme- 
diate credits are to be made available to 
the farmer or cattle man during the period 
of production. Such credits, of course, are 
not exactly comparable to the War Finance 
Corporation loans on crops already pro- 
duced. It is reasonable to suppose, how- 
ever, that the extension of intermediate 
credits in any form by the Federal Land 
Banks would make possible the elimination 
of the special financing now being done by 
the War Finance Corporation, these loans 
being paid off as they come due and eventu- 
ally disappearing from the credit structure. 

It may be that a betterment of general 
business will make it possible for present 
borrowers from the War Finance Corpora- 
tion to liquidate all their debts in due course 
and that the present banking system will 
prove able in the future to finance the needs 
of the farmer without emergency legisla- 
tion. Failing this, however, it seems dear 
that some scheme such as that proposed in 
the bill referred to above will be found 
necessary. 
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Eastern States 

Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 



CONVENTION DATES 

American Bankers Association, New 
York, Oct 2-6. 

New York — at Lake Placid Club, June 
19-21/ 

Delaware — at Rehoboth, Sept 7. 

FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF CANA- 
DIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
AGENCY 

Fifty years ago on May 13, 1872, the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce opened its 
New York agency at 50 Wall street. For 
over forty years its office has been at 16 
Exchange place — in the Post Building, 
which it now owns. 

The bank’s network of over 500 branches 
brings every part of Canada and Newfound- 
land, as well as Mexico City, Havana, the 
British West Indies, Rio de Janeiro and 
London into close relationship with New 
York. 

BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
CHANGES 

Seward Prosser, president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, has announced 
that Vice-president Benjamin Joy will go 
to Paris as senior officer of the Company’s 
Paris office at 3 and 5 Place Vendome, and 
that Vice-president F. N. B. Close, who has 
been senior officer there for a year, will 
return to the New York office. 

Mr. Joy was graduated from Harvard in 
1905 and after three years with Stone and 
Webster, became cashier of the National 
bhawmut Bank in Boston, of which he was 
made a vice-president in 1914. After mili- 
tary service in France during the war, Mr. 
Joy came to the Bankers Trust Company 
as assistant to the president in 1919 and 
in 1920 was made vice-president 

It is anticipated that Henry J. Cochran, 
who was vice-president of the Astor Trust 
Company from 1912 until it was merged with 
the Bankers Trust Company in 1917 and 
who since that time has been senior vice- 
president of the Bankers Trust Company at 



its Fifth avenue office, will come to the Wall 
street office. 

Daniel E. Pomeroy, who has been con- 
nected with the Bankers Trust Company 
as an officer since its organization in 1906, 
has resigned as vice-president in order to 
devote his time to his other interests. Mr. 
Pomeroy came to the Company in 1908 as 
assistant treasurer and became treasurer in 
1904. He was elected a vice-president in 
1908 and in 1910 became a member of the 
board of directors. Since 1912, Mr. Pomeroy 
has been a member of the executive commit- 
tee. 

GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK OPENS 
BOND DEPARTMENT 

The Garfield National Bank, Fifth ave- 
nue, Twenty-third street and Broadway, 
opened on May 1, a bond department under 
the direction of M. A. Haas to deal in gov- 
ernment, municipal and corporation bonds. 
For the last six years Mr. Haas has been 
connected with A. B. Leach and Company 
and built up and managed the bond busi- 
ness for this firm throughout the South 
as well as handling the investing clientele in 
New York. Mr. Haas was also a field man- 
ager in New York during the Liberty Loan 
campaigns. 

CHATHAM AND PHENIX BANK 
BUYS NEW BRANCH 

The Chatham and Phenix National Bank, 
New York, announces the purchase of the 
Grand street branch of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, located at 268 Grand 
street. 

The business purchased will be merged 
with the important branch of the Chatham 
and Phenix National Bank, located less than 
a block distant, at the corner of Grand 
street and the Bowery, and the activities 
of the two branches now united will be con- 
ducted from that location. 

UNION DIME SAVINGS BUYS 
BUILDING 

The twelve-story Tilden Building, at 105 
to 111 West Fortieth street recently was 
purchased by the Union Dime Savings Bank 

1 l t ** I 
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REGENT STREET Poly- 
technic School, London, where 
Alfred C. Bossom was awarded 
the “ Robert Mitchell Trophy” for 
being the most distinguished archi- 
tectural pupil. In this school there 
were probably more architectural 
pupils than in any other school in 
the world, there being two thousand 
different ones each day, and about 
ten thousand attending at the one 
time. 



ROBFRT MITCHELL TROPHY 



^HE names of 
those who have 



received the * Robert 
Mitchell Trophy” 
are engraved on the 
tablet pictured above. 
This trophy is 
awarded each year 
for the best educa- 
tional achievement. 
Alfred C. Bossom 
received the honor 
for architecture in 
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of New York with the consent of the Bank- 
ing Department The structure adjoins the 
present home of the bank. 

The Union Dime Savings Bank moved 
from its old home, at Thirty-second street 
and Broadway, in 1912 to its present quar- 
ters at Fortieth street and Sixth avenue. 



BANK OF CANTON, LTD. 



The statement of condition of the Bank 
of Canton, Ltd., at December 31, 1921, is 
given below. The head office of this bans is 
at Hongkong, China. The New York agency 
is at 3 Wall street with Ginarn Lao as 
agent and Hew Fan Un as manager. 

LIABILITIES 

£ s. d. 

To authorized capital: — 

240,000 Shares of £5/-/- each 

£ 1 , 200 , 000 . 

To capital subscribed: — 

213,304 Shares of £ 5/-/- each 

fully paid up 1,066,620- 0- 0 

•' Silver reserve fund 61,666-13- 6 

Deposits 2,364,644-11- 6 

•' Drafts payable .. 296,464-16-11 

•' Agencies .. 83,837- 2- 2 

•' Unpaid dividends — ............ 7,487-19- 7 

" Bonus Account 11,106- 0- 3 

" Compradore guarantee fund.... 6,166-13- 6 

“ Profit and loss account 186,433- 6- 7 



£4,062,217- 2-10 

ASSETS 

£ ad. 



By cash In hand and at bankers 367,618- 2-11 
" Bullion and foreign coins, 

etc. In hand 18,092-11- 1 

" Loans receivable A advances 1,717,744- 6- 8 

44 Bills receivable 343,087-19- 8 

“ Agencies 1,366,268-13- 7 

" Suspense account exchange 

transactions 86.224- 1- 6 

“ Investments at cost 4,823-13- 0 

“ Stationery account 2,808-11-10 

“ Payments in advance includ- 
ing telegraph guarantee, etc. 4,506-18-11 

44 Furniture, fixtures and vault 6,541- 0-10 

" Underwriting commission ac- 
count 8,165- 5- 6 

“ Bank building account, head 

office 61,666-13- 5 

44 Bank building account, Can- 
ton branch 15,902-18- 9 

" Bank building account, 

Shanghai branch 70,776- 6- 2 



£4,062,217- 2-10 
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Atlantic Action 

Both the shipper and the shippers 
bank are placed in direct banking 
communication with the New York 
wholesale district through Atlantic 
National service. And thj& too, with 
the assurance of personal attention 
and close cooperation. 

ATLANTIC 

National Bank 

257 Broadway^OppositoCKrB^ 

NEW YORK CITY 



GURDEN EDWARDS 

The American Bankers Association an- 
nounced recently that Gurden Edwards has 
been appointed secretary of the public re- 
lations committee of that organisation. He 
was formerly connected with the service de- 
partment of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. 

HANOVER NATIONAL TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 



Profit and Loss Account For the Half Year 
Ending December 31, 1921. 

£ s. d. 

To interest, salaries, rent, bonus 
to directors, officers and staff 
of the bank and its branches, 



current expenses, etc 74,089- 8-11 

“ Balance 185,433- 6- 7 



£259,522-14- 6 

£ 8 . d. 

By balance brought forward from 
“ June 30, 1921, 123,810-18-0 

Less difference In exchange 
between rates at 30/6/21/ and 

31/12//21, 990-9-9 122,820- 8- 3 

44 Amount of gross profits for 
the second half year ending 
December 31, 1921 136,702- 6- 3 



£259,522-14- 6 



Directors of the Hanover National Bank, 
New York, have called a stockholders* meet- 
ing for June 6 to increase the capital stock 
from $8,000,000 to $5,000,000 through a 
stock dividend of $2,000,000, out of undivided 
profits. This will be the first stock dividend 
by a national bank here since the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency ruled that such a divi- 
dend was non-taxable. Heretofore dividends 
have been declared in cash and the cash 
invested in the bank stock. 

• The surplus and undivided profits ac- 
count of the Hanover National Bank, over 
the present capital of $8,000,000 amounts to 
more than $22,000,000. 
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The Corporation Manual 

Twenty-third Edition 
RetUed to January 1, 19ft 

A systematic arrangement of the statutes affect- 
ing both foreign and domestic business cor- 
porations in all states. 

The Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 

The Blue Sky Laws. 

The Anti-Trust Laws. 

Forms and Precedents. 

Urted States brporatiM Coapuy 

15 Cedar Street, New York 



GOLDMAN,* SACHS AND COMPANY 

Goldman, Sachs and Company, New York, 
announce the removal of their offices to the 
building recently acquired by them at 80 
Pine street. When the firm originally began 
business in 1869 under the direction of 
Marcus Goldman the first offices were lo- 
cated in the basement of a structure that 
stood on the site of the building into which 
they have just moved. The firm today has 
offices in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, and Los 
Angeles. 

FIRST JOINT STOCK LAND BANK OF 
NEW YORK 

The Federal Farm Loan Board has 
granted a charter to the First Joint Stock 
Land Bank of New York, covering the ter- 
ritory of New York and New Jersey. The 
capital is $260,000, and surplus $60,000. The 
stock will be distributed among farmers and 
bankers in the rural districts of New York 
and New Jersey. 

ORGANIZATION OF KIDDER 
PEABODY ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION 

A new corporation, the Kidder Peabody 
Acceptance Corporation, has been organized 
by Kidder, Peabody & Co., bankers of Bos- 
ton and New York. The new corporation 
will have its main office in Boston, with an 
agency in New York, at 62 Broadway, for 
which the State Department at Albany has 
issued a license. The Kidder Peabody Ac- 
ceptance Corporation has a paid in capital 
and surplus of $10,026,000, and will deal in 
the acceptance market. 

The directors of the corporation are: 
Frank G. Webster, Frank W. Remick, 



Robert Winsor, William L. Benedict, Wil- 
liam Holway Hill, William Endicott, Charles 
S. Sarent, Jr. 

The officers are; William Holway Hffl, 
president; George D. Hallock, vice-presi- 
dent; S. Lewis Barbour, vice-president; 
Alexander Winsor, treasurer; Roscoe R. 
Storer, secretary. 

SALOMON BROS. AND HUTZLER 

The discount house of Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler, New York, announce the removal 
of their offices to new and enlarged quar- 
ters at 60 Wall street where the the firm 
occupies the second, third and one-half of 
the fourth floors. 

The second floor of the building or the 
first floor of the suite is reached from either 
Wall street or the Pine street entrances. On 
this floor, which is carried out in Grecian 
Doric architecture, there are six working de- 
partments, including the investment depart- 
ment. The mezzanine floor is given over to 
the telephone switch board, one of the lar- 
gest in the financial district. When the of- 
fices are in final working order the second 
floor will be occupied by the executive and 
private offices, the trading or wire room and 
several other departments. 

Salomon Bros, and Hutzler now have of- 
fices in New York. Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburgh, all connected by 
direct private wires. 

NEW HOME FOR GREENWICH 
SAVINGS BANK 

The Greenwich Savings Bank, New York, 
has purchased the site on the north side of 
Thirty-sixth street between Broadway and 
Sixth avenue. Work has begun on their 
new bank building which is designed ex- 
clusively for the bank. 

The structure will be of stone, eighty feet 
high, its three sides enriched by Corinthian 
columns which will form projecting porticos 
on Broadway and on Sixth avenue. 

Entrances on Broadway and on Sixth 
avenue will admit depositors to an elliptical 
banking room eighty-seven feet wide and 
120 feet long. This room will have a dear 
height to the skylight in the domed ceiling 
of seventy-two feet. The interior columns 
at the ends of this room will be thirty-two 
feet high. 

On the ground floor, besides the work- 
ing space in the center of the banking room, 
there is considerable other area for em- 
ployees available for use in emergency, and 
there is also space for the comptroller and 
for the directors* room. 

Wide stairs lead down from the ves- 
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tibule of the Broadway entrance into the 
basement, where provision is made for the 
installation of a safe deposit company if this 
proves to be desirable. 

The officers* platform is on a mezza- 
nine over the Broadway entrance, separated 
only by columns from the banking room, 
which it overlooks. The president’s room 
occupies the Broadway-Thirty-sixth street 
corner on this floor. 

At the roof level is a kitchen, dining 
rooms for officers and for employees, and 
dormitory space for men in case it is ever 
considered desirable to keep them in the 
building over night. 

The Greenwich Savings Bank, which is 
the third oldest savings bank in Manhattan, 
was organized in 1833, fourteen years after 
the Bank for Savings and six years after 
the Seamen’s Bank for Savings. 

CHARLES L. CLUNE 

Charles L. Clune has been appointed as- 
sistant trust officer of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank. New York. 

H. C. NEBLUNG BECOMES GENERAL 
MANAGER 

Louis De Jonge and Company unnounce 
the appointment of H. C. Neblung as gen- 
eral manager of the company. More than 
thirty years of continuous and faithful 
service as office boy, clerk, salesman, sales 
manager and manager of the Chicago 
Branch, has given him an intimate familiar- 
ity with every department of the business. 

HARRY M. HOLT 

Harry M. Holt, formerly connected with 
the American Exchange National Bank of 
New York has become associated with 
Reynolds, Fish & Co., investment securities, 
New York, as the eastern Pennsylvania and 
upper New York State representative. 

MILTON W. HARRISON ELECTED 
TO BOARD 

The board of trustees of the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New' York, on May 8, elected 
Milton W. Harrison a member of the board, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Henry A. Schenck. Mr. Harrison has been 
affiliated with savings banks for twelve 
years. He was secretary of the Savings 
Bank section of the American Bankers As- 
sociation for six years and subsequently 
executive manager of the Savings Banks As- 
sociation of the State of New York. For 
the past two years he has been secretary- 
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treasurer of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks. 

Mr. Harrison is also editor and publisher 
of the Savings Bank Journal. In addition 
to his close association with savings bank 
activities he is vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Owners of Railroad 
Securities and secretary- treasurer of the 
National Railway Service Corporation. 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK 

The statement of condition of the Irving 
National Bank, New York, at May 5, 1922, 
showed total resources of $276,614,689.67, 
surplus and undivided profits $11,224,888.62, 
and deposits of $232,723,198.97. 

D. IRVING MEAD ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 

Announcement was made on May 10 that 
D. Irving Mead has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the Irving National Bank of New 
York to become president of the South 
Brooklyn Savings Institution. Mr. Mead 
was admitted to the bar in Brooklyn in 
1900, three years after his graduation from 
Yale. He practiced law until 1911, when he 
was elected vice-president of the National 
City Bank of Brooklyn, a position which he 
also held after that institution became part 
of the Irving Trust Company in 1919. When 
the Irving Trust Company was converted 
into a national bank and later merged with 
the Irving National Bank in 1920, he was 
made a vice-president of the consolidated 
bank. Mr. Mead is widely known in bank- 
ing circles in and outside of New York City. 
He is a member of the Council of Admin- 
istration of the American Banking Associa- 
tion. In 1916 he was chairman of Group 
VII of the New York State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and in 1919 served as president of 
that body. 

HEADS UNION SQUARE SAVINGS 
BANK 

Frederic C. Mills, former treasurer of the 
Union Square Savings Bank, 20 Union 
Square began on May 12, as president of 
the institution as a result of his election to 
office by the board of trustees. This action 
was voted on account of a vacancy caused 
by the resignation of William H. Rockwood, 
who has been ill for the last year. 

DWIGHT W. MORROW 

Dwight W. Morrow, a partner in the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York to fill 



the vacancy caused by the death of Henry 
P. Davison. Mr. Morrow has also been 
appointed a member of the executive com- 
mittee, on which Mr. Davison served as 
chairman since the organization of the 
Bankers Trust Company in 1903. 

CHEMICAL BANK HEADS SAIL 
FOR EUROPE 

Percy H. Johnston, president, and Clifford 
P. Hunt, vice-president, of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York sailed for 
Europe on the S. S. Adriatic, May 27. The 
purpose of their trip is to visit a number 
of banks in England, France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Germany, Denmark, Holland, and 
Belgium; also to study present financial, 
commercial, and economic conditions there. 

NEW YORK CENTRAL ISSUES IN- 
DUSTRIAL DIRECTORY 

Aimed to be a business developer, the New 
York Central lines have issued and are dis- 
tributing gratis to shippers the largest rail- 
road reference book of its kind ever pub- 
lished. 

It contains the names of more than 50,000 
individual concerns on its rails, all classified 
by commodities, localities and railroad fa- 
cilities. 

The purpose in assembling the directory 
lists was to bring the various industrial 
and business activities into more ready and 
intimate touch with one another for mutual 
benefits. The volume’s portrayal of rail- 
road service was aimed to aid shippers in 
directing their traffic and new enterprises 
in locating their plants most advantageously. 

The volume has 1000 pages, including 
twenty specially-drawn maps, one twenty by 
twenty-eight inches showing in color the 
entire New York Central system, and others 
charting the existing railroad terminal fa- 
cilities of the big cities. 

There are more than 400 half-tone illus- 
trations. The book gives facts and figures 
useful to business men covering the whole 
territory served by the 13,000 miles of New 
York Central lines, which enter, twelve states 
and the two busiest provinces of Canada. 

Communities along the lines are described 
and pictured with special reference to ad- 
vantages they offer for industries. Five 
hundred pages are devoted to the classified, 
indexed lists of manufacturers, wholesalers, 
jobbers, contractors, retail merchants, grain 
elevators, electric light and power plants, 
coal operators and dealers, and agricultural 
producers. Stock yards, feeding stations 
and packing plants are noted. 

Commercial and kindred business organi- 
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zations, with the names of their presidents 
and secretaries and number of members, as 
well as all banking institutions located on the 
New York Central system, are alphabeti- 
cally listed. Every railroad station of the 
system, with its connections, is listed al- 
phabetically, together with up-to-date lists 
of railroad officers in charge at all points. 

Articles by experts deal with the best 
packing methods and avoidance of loss and 
damage to freight. 

A feature article by Charles Frederick 
Carter, the noted writer on railroad topics, 
gives in tabloid form near the front of the 
book the extent of the physical properties, 
of the service rendered, and the future de- 
velopment and financial requirements of the 
New York Central system. 

Requests for copies of the book may be 
sent direct to the publicity department, New 
York Central Lines, Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York. 

CHARI.ES L. CORBETT 

Charles L. Corbett who is manager of 
the bond department of Huth & Company, 
80 Pine street. New York, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Trading Regula- 
tions and Arbitration Committee of the 
Association of Foreign Security Dealers of 
America. 

VICTOR C. BELL 

Victor C. Bell, formerly of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, is now 
connected with the sales department of 
Herkins & Co. 

EARL R. GAFFORD 

The Battery Park National Bank, New 
York, announces the election of Earl R. 
Gafford as assistant vice-president in charge 
of business development. Mr. Gafford was 
formerly new business manager with the 
Bank of America in New York, following 
several years experience in the capacity of 
cashier of a Middle Western bank. 

NEW PRESIDENT OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA BANK 

Livingston E. Jones has been elected pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia succeeding William A. Law on July 
1, 1922, when Mr. Law retires to become 
president of the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. Mr. Jones has been for 
years an active director of the First Na- 
tional Bank. 

As president since 1918 of the Saving 
Fund Society of Germantown, Mr. Jones 



Bank Railing 

92 feet of the finest Italian mar- 
ble with heavy plate glass and 
fluted marble columns with 
bronze caps like new. Bargain. 
Everything else in high class 
mantels, mirrors, bathroom outfits, 
grill doors, etc., at big reductions. 
SOUTHARD CO. (Pioneer 
House Wreckers), 14th Street, 
9th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 



has greatly enlarged its operations and has 
managed its affairs with signal success and 
ability. He is a director of the Fire As- 
sociation, and of the American Pulley Com- 
pany. 

Mr. I .aw will remain as a director of the 
bank and chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 



OVERBROOK BANK OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA 



At the meeting of the directors of the 
Overbrook Bank of Philadelphia held Jan- 
uary 81, 1922, it was decided to increase 
the capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000 
(subject to ratification by the stockholders 
at a special meeting to be held on April 
28, 1922) by the issuance of $100,000 of 
new stock thereby giving the bank the 
combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $250,000. The institution is 

shortly to erect a new bank building at the 
estimated cost of $100,000. The new build- 
ing will occupy the site of the bank’s pres- 
ent home at the southeast corner of Sixtieth 
and Master streets. Architecturally the 
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building will be one of the finest in that 
section of the city. 

The structure will be of steel and rein- 
forced concrete, using the latest type of 
steel sash throughout, the exterior being of 
granite, Indiana limestone and Sayer 
Fisher best grade of fire flash brick. The 
building will be modern in every detail and 
strictly fireproof. One of the most im- 
portant features of the new bank is its 
safe deposit vault which is the latest and 
finest example of construction, being abso- 
lutely fireproof and burglarproof. The in- 
terior of the new building will be impressive 
being in complete harmony with the cheer- 
ful lighting advantages through the tall 
windows on all sides. The floors will be 
terraza, and all interior finish will be of 
marble and mahogany. 

It is planned to have the new building 
ready for occupancy by the later part of 
1922, in the meanwhile the hank will be 
temporarily located at 6004 Master street. 
The Overbrook Bank was organized in No- 
vember, 1919. Its growth has been remark- 
able; in 1919, the deposits were $100,000, 
and in January, 1922, they had reached a 
million dollars. I/. W. Robey is president. 

THIRD NATIONAL OF SCRANTON 
CELEBRATES FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 

The Third National Bank of Scranton, Pa., 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on April 
16. It opened for business in 1872 with a 
small capital and has grown with the city 
until its deposits now exceed $8,600,000, 
with a capital of $1,300,000 and surplus 
and undivided profits of $ 1 , 300 , 000 . 

The bank is in its own home, a fine mod- 
ern building, which was built in 1918. It 
is three stories and basement, having a 
frontage of sixty-seven feet. For the em- 
ployees of the bank there is a completely 
furnished kitchen and dining room on the 
third floor. 

Fiduciary powers were granted the bank 
on Dec. 2, 1918, and this department, which 
has greatly extended the scope of the 
bank's service to the community, has already 
attained a large growth. A profit-sharing 
plan for employees, based on stock owner- 
ship, was put into effect on Oct. 26, 1920. 

The present officers and directors of the 
bank are: president, William H. Peck; first 
vice-president, Charles R. Connell; second 
vice-president and trust officer, B. B. Hicks; 
cashier, Ralph A. Gregory, assistant cash- 
iers, J. E. Williams, R. A. Chase, E. H. 
Hausser and Clara B. Whitmore; directors. 



George H. Catlin, Luther Keller, W. A. 
May, Congressman Charles R. Connell, J. 
W. Oakford, L. M. Connell, Bernard L. Con- 
nell, William H. Peck and R. C. H. Rupp. 



EXCHANGE NATIONAL OF PITTS- 
BURGH TO BUILD 

P. D. Beatty, cashier of the Exchange 
National Bank of Pittsburgh announced that 
this institution would move on May 15 to the 
offices formerly occupied by the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank on Wood street Temporary 
quarters are being maintained there pend- 
ing the erection of a modern six-story home 
on the present site of the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank at 240 Fifth avenue. The 
building which will be razed has been oc- 
cupied by the bank since 1873 and at the 
time of this erection was considered one of 
the show places of Pittsburgh. 'The new 
building will be modern in every detail. A 
fire and burglar-proof vault of the most 
modern type is included in the plans. The 
Exchange National Bank is one of Pitts- 
burgh’s historic institutions. It was or- 
ganized in 1836 with a capital of $1,000,000. 
It began business in a small building on the 
north side of Second street, now Second 
avenue, between Market and Ferry streets 
Shortly after it moved to its present loca- 
tion. 

William Robinson, Jr., the first president 
served until 1861 and was succeeded by 
Thomas M. Howe, who retired in 1860. On 
April 8, 1866, it was chartered under the 
United States laws and its title changed 
from the Exchange Bank to the Exchange 
National Bank of Pittsburgh. The institu- 
tion enjoys the distinction of being the 
oldest bank of issue in Pittsburgh, not 
merged nor consolidated. 

RUSSELL H. THOMPSON 

Russell H. Thompson has been elected 
vice-president of the Overbrook Bank of 
Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA BANK MERGER 

The Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia has announced the consolida- 
tion with itself of the Rittenhouse National 
Bank of Philadelphia. The Rittenhouse Na- 
tional Bank was formerly the Rittenhouse 
Trust Company before its conversion into 
the Rittenhouse National Bank and subse- 
quent merger with the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 

T HE adverse factors in the general busi- 
ness situation are perhaps having more 
effect in New England than in some other 
parts of the country. This does not mean 
that business has been materially slowed 
down in this section, but the rate of im- 
provement is not as high as elsewhere. This 
is due largely to the hig textile strike 
which has a depressing effect in so many of 
the cities and towns where the textile in- 
dustry plays an important part. At this 
waiting the strike has not been settled and 
no real basis of settlement has yet been 
recognized. It is increasingly evident how*- 
ver that the attitude of the general public 
against anything which would have a ten- 
dency to raise costs, is going to play the 
leading part in the final settlement, and 
that settlement cannot be delayed much 
longer. 

Other lines — shoes, leather, metal, paper, 
etc. — all show decided improvement, and 
general retail trade is steadily on the in- 
crease, except in the textile centers. A sur- 
vey of the department stores in the larger 
cities reveals the fact that while the volume 
of business as measured in dollars is not 
quite up to last year, the volume as meas- 
ured in number of sales and quantity of 
goods sold is slowdy but surely drawing 
ahead of last year. Merchants report that 
their trade is much more stable than it was 
a year ago. They know better how’ to buy, 
for they can more easily gauge the prob- 
able demands of their customers. Basic 
commodity prices have shown a tendency 
to stiffen a bit, and this fact has done much 
to stabilize buying from wholesale and man- 
ufacturing sources. Collections are easier 
than they were a month ago. 

The building industry holds the center 
of the stage, and in this industry New 
England bids fair to outrun many other 
sections of the country. There have been 
threats of labor troubles in building cir- 
cles, but they have not been serious. Prices 
for material and labor, together with the 
prevailing scale of rents, now make it pos- 
sible for investors in buildings to realize 
about the same return on their money as 
they did before the w r ar. Particular atten- 
tion is being given to the erection of houses 
of a medium grade, and it is only a question 
of time when rents must come down as a 
result of the increased number of tenements. 
Real estate has taken a sudden spurt and 
the volume of sales has closely approached 
high-water mark for May. Money is cheap 
and plentiful and banks and loaning insti- 




The cradle of 
modern textiles 



W ITH crude spinning wheel 
and wooden loom, Colonial 
weavers of New England produced 
cloth equal to Europe’s best. In- 
fluenced perhaps by fine Oriental 
cloth imported by adventurous 
sailormen, they improved in skill 
each year. 

Certain families excelled in the 
art and cloth woven in these homes 
was highly prized. Mechanically 
inclined neighbors helped invent 
faster working devices. Commercial 
manufacture, beginning in 1788, in- 
creased until textile production be- 
came the premier industry of the 
district, as it is today. 

All eyes now look toward New 
England for cotton and woolen cloth. 
Here is also the home of good textile 
machinery for all the world. A 
vast international commerce centers 
around the industry, helped ma- 
terially by the counsel and financial 
co-operation of The National 
Shawmut Rank. 

Technicalities of the textile trade 
are every-day details in this bank. 
Direct representation in every city 
and port enables us to handle import 
and export business rapidly, accu- 
rately and thoroughly. It is a service 
founded on complete understanding 
of the needs. 



Correspondence is cordially invited 

THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
BANK of BOSTON 

Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 
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Park 



Park Trust Company 

Building 



511 Main Street 
!)RC ESTER. MASS, 

Capital $200.0## 

Surplus and Earnings 202,110 

P. A. Drury, President. 

T. J. Barrett, Vice-President. 

H. M. Abbott, Treasurer. 

Frederick J. Bye. Assistant Treasurer. 

Send us your Massachusetts collection 



tut ions are eager for good mortgage loans. 

The hanking situation is sound, but the 
hanks in some eenters are complaining that 
♦ lie rail for money is not heavy enough to 
absorb the supply, and they are a hit of a 
loss to account for it. It must he borne in 
mind however that many of the customers of 
the banks have already completed their re- 
unancing to a large degree and are not yet 
inclined to stock up heavily with either 
finished goods or raw materials. If the 
buying movement keeps increasing as it 
has for the past few weeks it unquestion- 
ably will bring new demands for money 
from manufacturing, jobbing and retail 
sources. 

Business failures here in New* England 
are on about the same scale as elsewhere. 
The numbers run higher than those of a 
year ago, hut there is a slow but steady de- 
crease from month to month, showirtg that 
the worst of the strain is over. For the 
most part the failures have been of narrow 
influence and have had relatively little effect 
on the general business situation. 

CONVENTION OATES 

Maine- -at Augusta, June 17. 

New England— at New Castle, N. II., 
June 23-24. 

AQITDNECK NATIONAL BANK 
INSTALIvS VAULTS 

The Aquidneck National Bank, Newport, 
H. I., let a contract with the Mosler Safe 
Company of Boston, which the company 
states will give them the most modern vault 
door in It bode Island. It is a duplicate in 
construction of the doors new being installed 
in the Federal Reserve Banks scattered 
throughout the United States. 

This equipment is radical in construction, 
embodying all that is latest in design, and 
able to defy not only an attack from burg- 
lars, but the most modern of all inventions 



— the oxy-acetylene torch. The vault lining 
was installed by the Mosler Safe Company 
a few years ago. 

The walls of the vault are of the strongest 
kind of concrete, a foot and one-half in 
thickness, reinforced with a steel rail grille, 
set close on centers. The design of the 
wall is monolithic and the combination pre- 
sents the full strength of both the steel 
and the concrete. These walls are absolutely 
fireproof and have a high resistance to 
explosives and the use of burglar s appli- 
ances in general, and in particular will pro- 
tect the inner steel lining against such 
modern devices as the electric steel burning 
arc, thermite, etc. 

The main vault is divided into three com- 
partments — a safe deposit vault and two 
storage vaults. 

The main purpose of the bank in con- 
tracting for a new vault door was the ac- 
commodation of its customers who desire a 
receptacle for the safe-keeping of their 
valuables, papers, etc. Each box is pro- 
vided with two keys, both of which are 
held by the party renting the box. The 
hank will furnish convenient booths for pri- 
vate examination of the contents. 

It is the desire of the hank to have the 
strongest vault in Rhode Island and have 
an equipment which w r ill provide the greatest 
efficiency of administration, and include the 
highest degree of safeguards. 

'The w'ork of the Mosler Safe Company 
will be the final word in vault engineering 
and affords ample protection for the securi- 
ties wiiich the vault contains. 

MASSACHUSETTS TRUST ELECTS 
NEW DIRECTORS 

At a recent meeting of directors of the 
Massachusetts Trust Company, Boston, 
Frank DeW r . Washburn and George R. 
Fisher, president and vice-president re- 
spectively", of the Haymarket National 
Bank were elected directors, and Fullerton 
C. Vose, formerly connected with the Bank 
Commissioner’s office was appointed assist- 
ant treasurer. Mr. Washburn is treasurer 
of the Johnson-Washburn Company, and Mr. 
Fisher is connected with the Mason and 
Hamlin Piano Company. 

INDIAN HEAD NATIONAL BANK 

The statement of condition of the Indian 
Head National Bank, Nashua, N. H., at 
May 5, 1922, shows total resources of $2,- 
774,448.56, surplus and profits $250,069.02, 
deposits $2,275,379.54. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 
ABSORBS SLATER TRUST 

The industrial Trust Company of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has purchased a controlling in- 
terest in the Slater Trust Company of 
Pawtucket, it was announced recently. It 
has been ratified by both hoards of directors. 
The Slater Trust Company is to be 
operated as a branch of the Industrial and 
will be known as the “Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, Slater Branch.” 

In making public the announcement, 
President H. Martin Brown of the Indus- 
trial Trust said that, following extensive 
alternations in the Slater Trust Company 
building, the Pawtucket branch of the In- 
dustrial would be merged with the Slater 
branch and that its business would be con- 
ducted in the office of the latter. 

President Brown announced that Howard 
W. Fitz, formerly vice-president of the 
Slater Trust Company, had been elected a 
vice-president of the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany and manager of the Slater branch. 
Henry C. Jackson, formerly treasurer of the 
Slater, has been made assistant manager and 
trust officer of the Slater branch, and Homer 
W. Gray, formerly secretary of the Slater, 
and Jeremiah F. Browning, formerly as- 
sistant treasurer, have been named assistant 
managers of the branch. 

Charles O. Read of Pawtucket, formerly 
president of the Slater Trust Company, and 
Andrew E. Jencks, vice-president, have been 
elected directors of the Industrial Trust 
Company. 

The Industrial Trust directors, at a special 
meeting held to accept the Slater directors’ 
offer of sale, voted also to call a special 
meeting of the stockholders of the Industrial 
for June 1. At that time the directors will 
recommend that the capital stock of the 
company be increased by 10,000 shares, these 
to be offered to the stockholders at $200 a 
share in the ratio of one to three for every 
share now held. 

Of the proceeds of the sale of the shares, 
the directors will recommend that $1,000,000 
be added to capital and $1,000,000 to sur- 
plus. The directors have also voted to 
place $1,000,000 of undivided profits to per- 
manent surplus. If the stockholders ratify 
the recommendations, the Industrial Trust 
Company will have a capital of $4,000,000, 
a surplus of $6,000,000 and undivided profits 
and reserves of $2,698,464.25. 

In a circular sent by the Slater Trust 
to all its depositors today, it is stated that 
“for some time past, it has been apparent 
to the hoard of directors of the company 
that its growing business demanded en- 



Audits and Systems 
for Banks 

Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 

McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle 

42 Broadway, New York 



larged quarters, increased safe deposit fa- 
cilities, and a larger capital in order to 
care for the growing business of its larger 
customers. 

“Upon investigation, It has been found 
that this condition applies in a large degree 
to the Industrial Trust Company, Pawtucket 
brnneh. Both banking rooms for a long 
time have been inadequate to the convenient 
and satisfactory conduct of the growing 
business of both banks. After long con- 
sultation and consideration of all matters 
involved, it has been determined, in order 
to conserve banking capital and to provide 
for the desirable ends above referred to, 
that a consolidation of the two banking 
institutions should be effected.” 



MARSHALL H. PURRINGTON 



The Chapman National Bank of Portland, 
Me., have announced the death of their 
cashier, Marshall Ha gar Purrington on 
May 8. 
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New Vault of 
National Exchange Hank, 
Baltimore 

The vault measures Inside 17 by 30 feet. 
The walls are of concrete, heavily rein- 
forced, with a steel lining of shock and drill 
resisting plates together with the new 
“ Infusite" metal, a highly refractory metal 
alloy to resist the oxy-acetylene cutter 
burner and used only in the vaults built by 
the York Safe & Lock Company. 



The main entrance is rectangular and the 
emergency is circular. Both entrances are 

of like metals and construction as the lining, but each is built up to an over-all thickness of 
twenty-six inches. The hinges and pressure systems and the locking devices, mechanism, combi- 
nation, time locks, etc., are of the latest and most approved design. Two thousand safe deposit 
boxes of various sizes are a part of the vault equipment. 



This vault in design and construction is of the type recently installed and now building for the 
Federal Reserve Banks in the largest cities. 
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Southern States 

Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 

By Thomas Ewing Dabney 

B USINESS conditions in the section of 
South traversed by the Mississippi 
river have received a set-back because of 
the disastrous crevasses that have put a 
couple of million acres of land under water 
and have made thousands of persons home- 
less. 

All of this land, of course, was not arable; 
but a large part of it was, and the crops 
that were planted and were near fruition 
have been wiped out. Vegetable, cotton and 
sugar lands are affected. In Louisiana, the 
spreading flood w'aters have played havoc 
with the oyster industry. 

There is no estimate of the loss more 
definite than “millions”. Whatever the actual 
figure, it means the immense curtailing of 
purchasing power. 

The effect will be felt in the cities, which 
are the markets, though to a less degree, of 
course, than in the actual sections inun- 
dated. 

There will, however, be an immense pay- 
roll for months to come, to restore and 
strengthen the smashed levees and rebuild 
the back areas. Thousands of men who 
were out of employment have for the past 
few weeks been working to bolster up weak 
places. This payroll will be a partial off- 
set to the losses of general business. 

This year’s flood situation has strength- 
ened the movement, more or less quiescent, 
for a more adequate method of control, by 
the national government, of the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries. 

The New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, which always seeks to predicate its 
actions, in national questions, upon the de- 
sires and needs of the entire Mississippi 
Valley, has given the movement direction 
in recent resolutions declaring that the 
“levees only” system of river control is a 
broken reed, and demanding, in addition to 
levees: 

1. Spillways and controlled outlets below 
Red River, through which the flood water 
could be diverted when it reached a dan- 
gerous stage. 



2. Source stream control by: 

(a) Contour plowing, which will enable 
the ground to take up more water. 

(b) Diversion dams, particularly in the 
upper Missouri river, so that some of the 
surplus flood waters will be spilled out over 
the dry plains. 

(c) Flood control works on the Ohio and 
its tributaries, such as those reported by The 
Pittsburgh flood control committee, with a 
view to retarding and averaging the run- 
off. 

(d) Reforestation, so as to reestablish 
nature’s method of retarding the flow of 
water from the land. 

(e) Impounding of excess flood water 
wherever practical, until after the danger, 
and then feeding it back into the natural 
drainage channel. 




Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital . $400,000 

Surplus and Profits over 1,842,000 

The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 

Send Us Your Items 

“ON TO RICHMOND” 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 

CHARLESTON. S. C. 



Capital 1,000,000 

Hnrpiao and Profits ... 1,000,000 

ReMarees. 15,000,000 



H. Prlnnlo, Pren. 

B. H. Pringle, Jr., Vlce>Pree. 

R. 8. Small, Vice -Pren. 

A. R. LaCoote, Vice- Pren. 

G. W. Walker, Cashier. 

J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 

C. N. Flshburne. Asst. Cashier. 



Special attention given to city collections. 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exehangs 
remitted without charge. 
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y /nusiness away from New Orleans. 1 
idmr thing, there have been notable 
a Hon^of rates in Texas territory. 
~ •'&flu*4bns were started by Galvest 



Copies of these resolutions have been sent 
to every commercial organization in the 
Mississippi Valley. If the support of the 
V alley is given, and the indications are that 
it will be, then the national Government 
may be induced to undertake work of im- 
mense magnitude that should free this sec- 
tion of the flood danger for ever more. 

There have been important readjustments 
of freight rates on coffee from Galveston 
m and New Orleans to interior points. For 
• * one thing. New Orleans is put upon a 

V * parity with Galveston as regards the Cen- 
\ tral Western territory. Galveston had 

y /yb*en enjoying differentials that took the 
y /o iciness away from New Orleans. For an- 

notable rcduc- 
These 

by Galveston and 
■ %wei^ met by the railroads connecting New 
^ ^rleans with Texas. A very large trade is 
affected. 

The ultimate ownership of the Muscle 
Shoals power plant in Alabama is a matter 
of general interest. There are two aspirants 
—Henry Ford and the Alabama Power Com- 
pany. The latter is an Alabama company, 
which is fighting hard to have its claims 
recognized. It promises to connect the 
principal cities and towns of the South with 
cheap hydraulic electricity, the effect of 

which upon industry would be obvious. A 
large part of California’s prosperity is 

ascribed to hydraulic power. The progress 
of Baltimore, industrially speaking, is 

ascribed to the same cause. 

The debits to individual accounts in the 
principal banks of the South prove the gen- 
erally improving business situation. The 

debits are now running about three per cent, 
less than they were a year ago. But con- 
sidering the difference in the price levels. 
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the present figures represent a considerable 
improvement in the actual volume of busi- 
ness done. 

The retail trade of the South has been 
rather erratic. Comparisons made by the 
Sixth Federal Reserve Bank show that 
March, 192*2, was not as good a month as 
March, 1921. This is because Easter fell 
in April this year. Nashville’s figures show 
the least unfavorable comparison, for the 
decrease in sales was only 17.4 per cent, 
while the net decrease for the entire district 
was 24.4 per cent. For the period January 
1 to March 31, the decrease for the district 
was 20.2 per cent. 

The decrease in Atlanta was 22.4 per 
cent, in New Orleans 24.7 per cent, in Bir- 
mingham 33.2 per cent. 

The wholesale trade made a more favor- 
aide showing. Discounting the increase in 
sales by seasonal influences, the fact re- 
mains that there is a much more optimistic 
attitude. An increasing number of firms 
are reporting improvement in collections, 
especially in the cities. 

Wholesale grocery sales have been stimu- 
lated by the increased prices of coffee, sugar, 
meat, lard, dried beans and canned vege- 
tables and fruits. Business in this line was 
about eighteen per cent, better in March 
than in February. 

Wholesale dry goods sales were twenty- 
nine per cent, better, wholesale hardware 
sixteen per cent, better, wholesale shoes 
forty-eight per cent, better, wholesale furni- 
ture slightly better. In drugs, stationery 
and farm implements, there was a firmer 
feeling but not much change in actual busi- 
ness. 

The building movement continues to gather 
force. Residential construction is providing 
most of the activity, though some business 
edifices are also going up. 

CONVENTION DATES 

Virginia — at Hot Springs, June 15-17. 

South Carolina — at Ashville, N. C., June 
13, 15. 

District of Columbia — at “Homestead,” 
Hot Springs, Va., June 10-13. 

West Virginia — at White Sulphur Springs, 
June 27-28. 



NEW PRESIDENT OF CITY 
NATIONAL BANK 



The City National Bank of Tuscaloosa. 
Alabama, announces the election of Robert 
H. Cochrane as president and Samuel F. 
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First National Bank 



Richmond, Virginia 
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The Old Pint— BatabUched In IMS 



Capital and Surplus $3,500,000 
Resources .... 30,000,000 

OFFICERS 

JOHN M. HILLER, Jr President 

C. R. BURNETT Vice -President 

ALEX. P. RYLAND Vloe* President 

8. P. RYLAND Vice- President 

8. X. BATES, Jr Vice-President 

THOS. W. PURCELL, V-Pres. A Tr. Offloer 

A. K. PARKER Vice President 

JAMES M. BALL, Jr Cashier 

^^LWAYS a leader in the devel- 
opment of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 
porations and individuals. 



Clabaugh as vice-president and cashier. 

Mr. Cochrane, who suceeds the late S. F. 
Alston, has been connected with the City 
National Bank for thirty-five years, having 
entered the bank's service as messenger in 
1887. He was later made assistant cashier, 
and cashier in 1904, which office he held until 
last year when he was made vice-president. 
He is well known and highly regarded in 
banking circles. 

Mr. Clabaugh, who becomes active vice- 
president and cashier, has been on the board 
of directors since 1917, and actively con- 
nected with the bank since 1919. Al- 
though a young man, he is prominently 
known throughout the state. He is a vice- 
president of the Alabama Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, one of the trustees of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation, president of the 
Tuscaloosa* Chamber of Commerce, presi- 
dent of the Tuscaloosa Hospital, former 
president of the Alumni of the University 
of Alabama, and has been identified with 
many other civic and business activities. 

R. E. HOTZE NEW PRESIDENT OF 
ADVERTISING CLUB 

Robert Edward Hotze, Jr., advertising 
manager for the Planters' National Bank, 
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Richmond, Va., was elected president of the 
Richmond Advertising Club for the ensuing 
year at the annual meeting. Mr. Hotze 
succeeds R. H. Thomas, advertising director 
of the Dispatch papers, who served three 
weeks, filling the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Silas T. Learning, who has re- 
moved to Providence, R. I. 

Other officers elected were as follows: 
First vice-president, Irving Greentree; sec- 
ond vice-president, B. O. Cone; secretary, 
Warner Peirce, reflected; treasurer, Irving 
Held; directors, R. A. Ammons, A. W. 
Boden, R. L. Domb rower, R. J. Hess and 
R. H. Thomas. 

CITIZENS BANK, NEW ORLEANS 

A new bank building on Gravier street is 
planned by the Citizens Bank, New Orleans. 
The present home was built in 1882, and 
though it was entirely remodeled in 1915, 
Charles J. Theard, the president announces 
that business has increased so rapidly that 
further expansion has become imperative. 
Some months ago the bank acquired the 
adjoining building to be combined with the 
space now occupied. A new front will 
be erected and the height of the structure 
increased to five stories. 
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SUPPER GIVEN EMPLOYEES OF 
CITY NATIONAL 

A meeting of the directors, officers and 
employees of the City National Bank of 
Tuscaloosa was held recently. A delightful 
supper was served according to the follow- 
ing menu, which appeared on the program: 

“Rediscounted” chicken (croquets) with 
the following “collateral,” potatoes, green 
peas, rice, “mutilated” currency salad, (let- 
tuce), “frozen credit” ice cream, “insuffi- 
ient” coffee, “past due” cheese, four min- 
ute talks by everybody, one at a time. 

The meeting was full of enthusiasm from 
beginning to end and several hours of fun 
and seriousness were enjoyed. 

The movement was launched to organize 
a local chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking, and a committee was appointed 
to confer with the employees of all of the 
banks of Tuscaloosa for this purpose. 

S. F. Clabaugh, vice-president and cashier, 
acted as toastmaster. 

BANK CONSOLIDATION IN NOR- 
FOLK, VA. 

The Seaboard National Bank and Con- 
tinental National Bank, both of Norfolk, Va., 
have applied to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for authority to consolidate under the 
title of Seaboard National Bank of Norfolk. 
The new institution will have capital of 
$800,000 and aggregate deposits of more 
than $7,000,000. 

TO ESTABLISH JOINT STOCK LAND 
BANK IN N. CAROLINA 

Announcement has been made by A. W. 
Mcl^ean, who retired from the War Finance 



Corporation on May 17, of arrangements 
for the establishment of a Joint Stock I .and 
bank in North Carolina with an initial capi- 
tal of $250,000, to be increased from time 
to time as the business develops. 

'The bank will make farm loans in both 
North and South Carolina. Under the law 
such a bank can operate in two states. 'This, 
with the bank recently established at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., by A. F. I .ever, who has just 
resigned as a member of the Farm Loan 
Board, will provide two Joint Stock Land 
banks operating in North and South Caro- 
lina. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
BANQUET 

On the evening of April 25 the American 
National Bank of Richmond, Va., gave a 
banquet to the officers and employees of the 
bank and the American Trust Company arid 
their branches, in the attractively furnished 
dining room on the roof of the bank build- 
ing. 

The “American Club” was organized after 
the banquet, officers elected and committees 
appointed for the ensuing year. 

The new dining room is furnished in gray 
with old rose and gray hangings and 
luncheon is served every day to the officers 
and employees of the institution. 

TEXAS STATE BANKS 

Resources and liabilities of the 988 state 
banks in Texas showed a decrease of $1,- 
011,081 and deposits a gain of $2,892,215 
between the state bank calls of Dec. 31, 
1921, and March 1, 1922. 
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Middle States 

Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 

By Charles L. Hays 

S IGNS of business improvement continue 
to make their appearance, but they are 
mostly in the manufacturing or productive 
field and not in commercial distributive 
channels or in finance. Trade, both retail 
and wholesale, is rather quiet and continued 
ease in money does not reflect any expansion 
of borrowing demand. In nearly all the in- 
dustrial centers of the Central West, how- 
ever, there is more activity than has been 
noted for months past. The increased use 
of the public telegraph wires, which was 
noted in this correspondence last month, 
comes primarily from this source, and the 
gain in this business has been sustained in 
significant degree. More calls for labor are 
coming from these manufacturing cities and 
more energy is being shown in plans for 
disposing of product and in extending sales 
organizations. Public buying has increased 
little, if any, and that is where the man in 
the street generally looks for evidence of 
business betterment. Nevertheless the un- 
derlying indications are unmistakably favor- 
able. 

An excellent analysis of this seemingly 
paradoxical situation is to be found in a 
new' form of review of business conditions 
which was put out this month by the Con- 
tinental and Commercial banks. Business 
barometers are grouped in chart form under 
the headings of prices, credit conditions and 
production and trade. Opposite each ba- 
rometer thus indicated are two columns, in 
one of which is show r n the statistical trend 
of the barometer from June, 1920, to April, 
1922, and in the other the banks* interpreta- 
tion as to the stage of the business cycle 
indicated by the statistical movement. Most 
of the business barometers considered indi- 
cate, according to the banks’ interpretation, 
that the stage of the cycle is at the “begin- 
ning of expansion”. Such is the interpreta- 
tion given to the statistical movement of 
such barometers as the general price level, 
commodity prices, stock exchange quota- 
tions, industrial production, net railway op- 
erating income, new building permits, bank 
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clearings and commodity shipments. The 
summary is the product of the investiga- 
tion of a great mass of material, so ar- 
ranged as to show the relationships of a 
large number of factors not always ap- 
praised in relation to one another. . 

In explanation of the apparently contra- 
dictory nature of some of the evidence the 
following comment of the compiler is in- 
teresting: 

The barometers of business move Irregularly. 
If they form a procession In which all the units 
are moving in the same direction, they do not 
move at the same speed. It will be noted, for 
instance. In the price barometers, that "stock 
exchange quotations" indicate the "expansion” 
stage of the business cycle, while "money 
rates” indicate "contraction”. 

In terms of the business cycle, this is not 
to be taken as contradictory. "Stock exchange 
quotations" invariably lead the movement. 
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"Money rates" lag considerably. Declining 
money rates, assuring easier credit conditions, 
come with contraction of business and less de- 
mand for money, are caused by this contraction 
and can be interpreted only as Indicating It. 
Declining money rates, however, react to stim- 
ulate business, and In due course, as business 
expands, they stiffen and Indicate expansion. 
But even when money rates are softening and 
indicate a slackening demand for money, the 
softening of money rates shows a condition fa- 
vorable {o business expansion. When expansion 
has progressed far enough to increase demand, 
money rates will stiffen, and any rise in the 
price of money will show that the expansion 
stage of the business cycle is well under way. 

The credit barometers are to be similarly 
viewed. While by themselves they all Indicate 
the contraction stage of the business cycle, they 
are to be interpreted as favorable to business 
expansion. If, for other reasons, business begins 
to expand, the credit barometers will respond 
and expansion will be indicated by these ba- 
rometers, which, in the present summary, still 
show contraction and a condition merely favor- 
able to expansion. They will move after the 
leaders in the barometric procession have moved 
farther into the expansion stage of the busi- 
ness cycle. 

As "stock exchange quotations" invariably 
lead in any movement toward greater business 
activity, so "business failures" Invariably lag 
behind. An improvement in the latter Is to be 
expected if the "production and trade" barome- 
ters and the "general price level" are cor- 
rectly Interpreted, but "business failures" In the 
summary indicate contraction, that Is the In- 
fluence of the depression stage of the business 
cycle through which the country has been pass- 
ing. If precedents are of value, failures may 
continue for a considerable time after the con- 
ditions which caused them have passed. 

Financial conditions continue to be char- 
acterised by increasing ease. Commercial 
paper is at four and one-half to five per 
cent, with virtually all the best names at the 
lower level. There is a scarcity of high 
class paper. Bank loans are at five to six 
per cent., and there has been some increase 
in this class of borrowing. Reports of the 
Chicago banks in response to the last calls 
indicate a substantial increase in both de- 
posits and loans. The change is much more 
noticeable among the state banks than 
among the nationals. Savings deposits, in 
the two-month interval between calls, de- 
creased about $9,000,000, or a little more 
than five per cent., but this perhaps only 
indicates another of the factors in the situa- 
tion that are disposed to lag, for in the 
last few weeks unemployment has been 
greatly lessened and improvement in this 
department of the banking business may 
naturally be expected within a short time. 

One of the strongest features of the 
situation, especially in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, is the excellent crop prospects of the 
season. Soil conditions probably never were 
better than they are this spring. The last 
government crop report indicates a yield of 
winter wheat larger than that of last year. 
Seeding of spring wheat is virtually finished 
in the Northwest. Corn planting is well ad- 
vanced in the most important producing sec- 
tions. Oats are in, and weather conditions 
have been favorable for germination and 
growth, with plenty of moisture and moder- 
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ately high temperatures. These encouraging 
developments have improved sentiment in 
the rural communities, and while there has 
been no great increase in buying, as indi- 
cated by mail order returns, the gain is im- 
portant. 

In manufacturing the principal gains are 
in the iron and steel industry. Plants of 
the principal producer in the district are 
running at eighty-six per cent, of capacity, 
and those of the leading independent at 
sixty-five per cent. Both are booking more 
steel than they are shipping. The manu- 
facturers are not inclined to accept orders 
very far ahead at present prices, especially 
in view of the uncertainties of the coal 
strike. There is no immediate danger of a 
fuel shortage, hut in a month or six weeks 
more the question of supplies may become a 
market factor. Railroads continue to come 
into the market for cars, track accessories 
and rails. Automobile makers, warehouse- 
men and miscellaneous manufacturers also 
are buying more freely, as their stocks are 
low. There have been several increases in 
prices recently, and the tendency is upward. 
Pig iron has advanced $20 a ton to |K. 
Scrap iron is in good demand, with heavy 
melting steel quoted at $15 to $15.50, as 
against a recent low of $10. 

Investment demand holds up remarkably 
well, in view of the number and size of 
recent offerings of securities. The easing of 
money and lowering of interest rates has 
whetted the appetite of investors for bonds 
bearing anything like the recent high rates, 
and under cover of this buying wave many 
issues of secondary merit have been floated, 
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so that considerable caution has become 
necessary in the selection of investments. A 
prospect of the immediate future is a large 
volume of refinancing, designed to replace 
some of the securities put out in the time 
of high money rates with those involving 
lower 'fixed charges. 

CONVENTION DATES 

Financial Advertisers Association — at Mil- 
waukee, June 11-15. 

Illinois — at St. Ixmis, June 22-23. 

Indiana — at Indianapolis, Sept. 13-14. 

Wisconsin, aboard steamer, June 17-24. 

Iowa — at Davenport, June 6-7. 

Minnesota — at St. Paul, June 20-21. 

i’iicliignn, aboard steamer, June 12-15. 

MARSHALL AND ILSLEY BANK 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 

The City of Milwaukee was but a year old 
when Samuel Marshall, a Quaker of sound 
judgment and high principles, opened his 
hanking office April 21, 1847, in a small 
store on East Water street. Here was the 
birthplace of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 
now seventy-five years old, the oldest bank 
in continuous existence in the Northwest. 
The firm opened for business under the 
name of Samuel Marshall and Company. 

In 1849, Charles F. Ilsley became asso- 
ciated with Mr. Marshall, and shortly after- 
wards the firm name was changed to 
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Marshall & Ilsley. Five years later, in 1854, 
the capital of Marshall & Illsley had grown 
to $25,000. 

In 1888, the bank was incorporated under 
the Wisconsin State Banking Law as Mar- 
shall & Ilsley Bank with a capital of 
$200,000. This was increased in 1896 to 
$300,000, in 1905 to $500,000, and in 1917 
to $1,000,000. The increase in deposits for 
the last thirty years shows that the business 
of the bank has steadily grown. The de- 
posits were $2,545,516.00 in 1890 and had 
increased to $22,862,472.58 in 1920. 

In 1901, Mr. Marshall retired as president 
to be succeeded by Mr. Ilsley who held this 
office until his death in 1904. Succeeding 
presidents have been Gustav Reuss, 1904- 
1908; Janies K. Ilsley, 1908-1915; John 
Campbell, 1915-1920; John H. Puelicher, 
1920 to date. 

The building which the bank now occupies 
was completed in 1913. 

In 1906, a branch bank was erected at 
374 National avenue for the the accommo- 
dation of the South Side patrons. An ad- 
dition has been built which was formally 
opened on April 21, the seventy-fifth birth- 
day of the bank. 

J. H. Puelicher, the president, entered the 



bank as discount clerk in 1893. He is now 
recognized throughout the country as one 
of our leading bankers. He not only holds 
high position in the financial world, as first 
vice-president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, but is also a recognized factor in 
the educational world because of his untiring 
efforts to further education and thrift. His 
War Savings service was conspicuously con- 
structive. He has served Milwaukee as 
president of the School Board and is now 
a trustee for Milwaukce-Downer College and 
for Marquette University. 

The officers who are now serving are as 
follows : 

J. H. Puelicher, president; John Camp- 
bell, vice-president; G. A. Reuss, vice-presi- 
dent and manager S. S. branch; F. X. 
Bodden, J. H. Daggett, vice-presidents; 
John E. Jones, cashier; H. J. Paine, Jos. 
C. Moser, A. B. Nichols, Jr., Charles F. 
Ilsley, A. S. Puelicher, assistant cashiers; 
Carl R. Jeske, assistant manager S. S. 
branch. 

The directors are: William E. Black, John 
Campbell, W. W r . Coleman, J. O. Frank, 
Albert F. Gallun, Jas. K. Ilsley, William S. 
Marshall, Robert N. McMynn, J. H. 
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NEW VAULT RECENTLY BUILT FOR THE NATIONAL CITY BANK, INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 

This massive circular vault entrance is the standard door of the York Safe and Lock 
Co. and represents their most modern product. In this door is incorporated the “Infusite” 
torch-resisting metal in the same proportion as in the enormous vault entrances recently 
constructed or under construction for the vaults of the Federal Reserve banks in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 



Puelieher, G. A. Reuss, J. H. Tweedy, Jr., 
A. P. Woodson. 



RESULTS OF CAMPAIGN OF CLEVE- 
LAND BANK 

The thirty-day spring drive for new busi- 
ness conducted by staff of the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland, 
ended April 20, with a total of 5758 new 
accounts secured and initial deposits of $1,- 
441,900. Every one of the 600 employees 
secured at least one account. 

“Ix>yalty and enthusiasm explain the suc- 
cess of the campaign,” said T. E. Monks, 
vice-president, who was commander-in-chief 
of the drive. “No prizes were awarded, 
and only nominal bonuses were allowed for 
the number and amount of accounts ob- 
tained.” 

Officers and employees were separated Into 
rwo competitive armies, the reds and the 
blues, with fourteen teams to each side. 
L* E. Holmden, treasurer, was general of 



the blues, and L. J. Kaufman, assistant 
treasurer, was leader of the reds. The 
campaign opened with an enthusiasm- 
arousing rally. Each week the captains held 
team meetings to discuss ways of getting 
more accounts. The new business depart- 
ment supplied multigraphed letters to those 
who wished to write their local and out-of- 
town friends, soliciting accounts. Three 
times during the month brief rallies were 
held in the bank lobby to hear reports and 
(to decorate “privates” who had made rec- 
ords in account-getting. Two large ther- 
mometers, one red and one blue, each day 
registered the total number of accounts for 
each side. 

At the close of the contest, the blues led 
with 8127 accounts, but the reds ran ahead 
of their rivals in the total of deposits se- 
cured, $1,110,590. The team leading was 
that captained by J. A. Ward, blue, with 874 
accounts. Individual leaders in the drive 
were: Frank G. Stuber, 211 accounts; D. A* 
Hull, 200; J. A. Ward, 162; Sideny Rowell, 
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127; Miss A. E. Gemmell, 126; Eugene 
Greenbaum, 107. 

Army promotions were awarded those 
who attained certain quotas. If an em- 
ployee obtained at least twenty-five accounts, 
he was made a corporal; if thirty-five or 
more accounts, a sergeant; if 100 or more 
accounts, a lieutenant. More than fifty 
“privates” in the red and blue armies were 
promoted. 

The close of the campaign was marked 
by a dinner party, April 20, when final re- 
ports were read, army promotions an- 
nounced, and addresses delivered by Presi- 
dent J. A. House, H. P. McIntosh, chair- 
man of the board of directors, Attorney T. 
J. Treadway, member of the board, and 
Vice-president T. E. Monks. 

The drive was organized by the new busi- 
ness department, headed by A. R. Fraser, 
vice-president. 

NEW OFFICERS OF THE MIDLAND 
BANK 

Harold C. Avery has been elected a vice- 
president of the Midland Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and started his new duties May 1. 
J. Brenner Root was elected cashier, suc- 
ceeding Frank A. White, recently resigned. 



APPOINTMENTS OF FIRST 
NATIONAL COMPANY 

The board of directors of the First Na- 
tional Company, which is the investment 
division of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, at its regular meeting held May 16, 
announced that the resignation of Tom W. 
Bennett as president is now effective. 

In accordance with the action taken at the 
last month’s meeting of the company’s di- 
rectors, F. O. Watts, president of the First 
National Bank, succeeded to the office with 
Henry T. Ferriss, vice-president, in active 
charge of the company’s affairs. 

Several changes and additions in the per- 
sonnel of the company were announced at 
the meeting of the board. They are as 
follows: 

J. Cham Ely, manager of the Memphis 
office of the National City Company, was 
appointed sales manager, effective June 1. 
Chauncey Clark, now associated with the 
firm of Jourdan, Rassieur and Pierce, will 
be appointed counsel. Mr. Clark is a na- 
tive of Springfield, Mo., a graduate of Yale 
University and Harvard Law School and 
has practiced law in St. Louis for ten years. 
Alfred Fairbank, now assistant bond officer, 
was appointed assistant manager of the 
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municipal bond department. L. E. Mahan, 
assistant secretary, was appointed assistant 
loan officer of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment. 

It was also announced that other addi- 
tions to the force of the company would be 
necessary on account of the expansion inci- 
dent to the new policy of the First National 
Hank of establishing branch offices through- 
out the city. The First National Company 
will have a representative at each branch 
v iO handle investments. 

W. E. GUERIN ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT 



one-half years, during which time it has de- 
veloped into one of the foremost foreign de- 
partments among the banks of the inland 
states. Before joining the Guardian staff, 
he was with the First National Bank, Cleve- 
land. During the war he was connected 
with the United States Shipping Board, and 
after the signing of the Armistice he made 
a tour of European countries studying for- 




W. E. GUERIN 

Recently elected vice-president Guardian and Savinas 
Trust Company, Cleveland 



eign trade conditions. Last February he 
was elected president of the Bankers* Asso- 
ciation for Foreign Trade at the convention 
held in Cleveland. 

NEW BANK BUILDING 



W. E. Guerin, manager of the foreign de- 
partment of the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, has been elected a vice- 
president of the bank, President J. A. House 
has announced. 

Mr. Guerin has been head of the foreign 
department of the Guardian for two and 



A large bank building will be erected by 
the State Bank of Oak Park and the Oak 
Park Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
connecting with the old building, at Marion 
and Lake streets. The deposits of these 
banks combined are reported to be 
$ 4 , 250 , 000 . 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 

By Samuel Soslan d 

G ENERAL business in the Western 
States presents a brighter aspect than 
at any time in more than a year. In fact, 
it appears that the process of recovery from 
the wounds and difficulties of the post-war 
deflation period that began early in 1920 
has set in throughout the states of the 
West. Of course, the recovery is marked by 
some speculation inspired by the cheapness 
of money, but on the whole the Western 
states give no evidence of anything except 
what every conservative business man and 
banker desires to see — a slow, healthy re- 
covery. 

The outlook for new crops and the 
changed money situation rank as the two 
principal factors for business betterment in 
the Western territory. Despite a dry win- 
ter in Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska, 
these states have a prospect for a large 
aggregate harvest of wheat, although the 
total will be somewhat reduced from a year 
ago. Their soil conditions are excellent for 
other crops. In the spring wheat areas the 
crop has made an encouraging start. Pas- 
turage is in great supply. Farmers have 
been busier than the most optimistic of 
bankers expected, the advances in prices of 
the coarse grains and other crops since last 
fall inspiring great activity. The spring sea- 
son was too wet for farm work, but farmers 
managed to find ample time to engage in ex- 
tensive seeding and planting operations. 

Financially, the banks of the Western 
states, have as usual at this season, been 
losing deposits, but the demand for money 
has been light in commercial channels, so 
the tendency of rates has been downward. 
Many country banks have been buying bonds 
for investing idle funds. The spring de- 
mands of farmers were not so heavy as in 
other years because of the continuation of 
the spirit of frugality. Many farmers who 
paid high wages to labor two years ago and 
three years ago to put in spring crops did 
their own work entirely this season. Many 
farmers who bought new plows and new 
tractors two and three years ago, piling 



up debts against themselves or emptying- 
their reserves from the war-time profits on 
crops, patronized the repair shops this sea- 
son. Others who did not buy tools and im- 
plements a year or two ago and who would 
have purchased ordinarily were not even, 
tempted by the offers of credit from coun- 
try dealers handling these farm necessities. 
Instead, the local blacksmiths repaired the 
old tools. Country merchants handling other 
products felt the same degree of economy. 
In the last few weeks, however, there has 
been noticeable a change for the better in 
farm buying. Bankers in the meanwhile- 
have of course felt a reduced demand for 
spring financing on farms, but this did not 
prevent moderate losses in deposits. 

Borrowing from the War Finance Cor- 
poration and from the Federal Reserve 
banks serving the Western states declined* 
sharply. At Kansas City, for example,, 
the earnings of the Federal Reserve bank 
are hardly one-sixth of the total of a year 
ago. This bank is carrying more govern- 
ment bopds and notes purchased on the 
open market than the total of its discounts 
for members. Here and there where the 
scars of deflation have not yet begun to 
heal among country banks hard hit, the War 
Finance Corporation continues to help, but 
the borrowing from it are only a small 
fraction of the demands in November, De- 
cember and January. Some of the strongest 
short time loans held by the War Finance 
Corporation are of a class which the reserve 
city banks want to carry themselves now 
that the money situation is greatly changed. 
This may be appreciated from the fact 
that AVichita, one of the important Kansas 
banking points, was a lender on the New 
York call loan market the past month. 

Bankers are beginning to express the 
hope that the next year will see gains in 
their deposits. Large crops the past two 
years went into the liquidation of war-time 
loans, and instead of increases in deposits, 
banks experienced sharp decreases. There 
are millions in War Finance Corporation 
loans to be paid off and the volume of farm 
mortgage paper outstanding has been in- 
creased greatly. However, the discounts at 
Federal Reserve banks are at a low ebb* 
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and with better prices for farm products, 
it seems reasonable to anticipate a better 
showing for banks the coming year. 

As wheat is the principal money crop of 
the Western states, it is encouraging to 
find the trade in that grain estimating sales 
of new crop contracts to the amount of 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 bushels for export. 
If these figures on new crop export work- 
ings are approximately correct, they Indi- 
cate a degree of confidence in current prices 
which is very heartening to producers and 
allied interests. The Western states are 
about to enter a new wheat crop year with 
their reserves of old grain down to a very 
low point and with flour stocks over the 
country reported as low. In the event of 
a rush of new wheat, there will therefore 
be outlets which should help sustain prices. 
Wheat is now bringing better prices than 
a year ago. Flour mills are running only 
part time, feeling in all directions an unwill- 
ingness on the part of buyers to carry more 
than sufficient flour to meet current needs. 
If any evidence is needed of unwillingness 
to speculate, the flour trade can furnish an 
abundance of it. Mills are not yet ac- 
eustomed to the changed attitude of buyers, 
but the more study they give to the hand 
to mouth buying policy of jobbers and 
bakers, the more they feel that it means 
healthier if less spectacular business. 

No little consideration is being given by 
the handlers of grain to the influence which 
the new farm marketing organizations will 
exert on the new wheat crop sales. The 
U. S. Grain Growers and other organiza- 
tions of farmers proposing to market wheat 
particularly are entering a new crop year 
for the first time. There has been more or 
less enthusiasm among farmers about their 
formation, and now the office holders and 
other leaders in this movement face the 
necessity of doing something in the way of 
actual selling. It does not appear that 
these organizations have made sufficient 
progress to become successful merchandisers 
of grain, but they have much wheat under 
contract, that is, contracts which give to 
them the marketing of the farmers* grain. 
How they will proceed and what the in- 
fluence they exert will prove to be are un- 
certain. Unless they make a good showing, 
a breakdown of cooperative marketing en- 
thusiasm is probable in the Western states 
so far as wheat is concerned, at least. It is 
hoped that these inexperienced organizations 
will not affect markets adversely. They will 
not add anything to the country’s sales ef- 
forts, for in neither the export nor domestic 
field is it possible to imagine greater selling 



pressure than is now being exerted from 
year to year in the grain trade. 

In the coarse grains extreme quiet has 
been the rule lately. The very wet spring, 
which gave grass a strong start, is a factor, 
as the abundance of pasturage reduced re- 
quirements of feeds. Still, the coarse grains 
have held quite well so far as prices are 
concerned. The action of live stock mar- 
kets has been a supporting influence. 

The live stock industry has been contrib- 
uting to the betterment in business. Nearly 
all of the fed cattle moving are earning 
profits for feeders. Sheep and lambs con- 
tinue to sell at exceptionally high prices. 
Hogs are considered very high. Even in 
horses and mules there is a somewhat better 
trade. Herds and flocks have come out of 
the winter with a minimum of losses, and 
it is probable that the calf crops will finally 
prove to be as large as last year. A small 
lamp crop is reported as a rule. There is 
some speculation in sheep and cattle, but 
while money is easier, the live-stock financ- 
ing institutions have had so powerful a les- 
son in conservatism that they are not sup- 
plying funds freely. It is very noticeable, 
though, commission dealers report that with 
money in more liberal supply there is more 
trading between holders at interior points, 
which exerts a favorable influence; on prices. 
In cattle, packers are reported to be operat- 
ing on a hand to mouth basis. The export 
trade in pork products is making a favor- 
able showing, and packers appear optimistic 
over the outlook. Bankers are urging con- 
servatism in the sheep business. 

Industrially, the most favorable showing 
is noted in the oil industry. Sharp ad- 
vances have been recorded in gasoline prices, 
but the market is in strong hands and it is 
probable that further upturns will be wit- 
nessed. For a long time fuel oil was de- 
pressed, but railroads have lately entered 
the market for some long term contracts, 
and it now' appears that outlets for this 
product will improve to an extent which will 
help refiners materially. A rise in crude 
oil before the end of the summer is pre- 
dicted. Metals in general are stronger, but 
mining activity has increased only to a 
small degree. Even this, however, is encour- 
aging. Dullness continues in coal The 
miner’s strike is not so serious here as in 
the bituminous fields. I. umber trade is im- 
proving, with the revival in building 
strengthening prices. Labor is better em- 
ployed but at reduced wages in most in- 
stances. Labor seems reconciled to the 
changes and manifests a better spirit. 

Wholesale and retail mercantile interests 
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T HE OMAHA NATIONAL BANK, 
entering upon its fifty-sixth year of suc- 
cessful banking experience, has developed and 
perfected facilities which are adequate for 
every banking requirement. 

We invite you to make full use of our 
facilities and complete banking service 

The Omaha National Bank 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 



have had a better business the past month, 
but still note economical buying and are 
looking forward to the stimulus of new crop 
money. Country merchants will buy more 
freely when new crops come in, and this, 
in view of the small purchases by farmers 
for months, should make itself felt through 
activity in mercantile trade throughout the 
country. 

With low stocks of merchandise, and with 
a larger farm purchasing power in sight, 
the West feels better than in a long time. 
It would be very happy over business if it 
was more certain about the outlook in 
Europe. Today Europe is the greatest un- 
certainty to the West in gauging future 
business. The foodstuffs situation in the 
Old World, according to advices to export- 
ers, points to good export sales from the 
West, but what will the Old World do as 
regards manufactures and what will be the 
influence of that on the great industrial 
population of the country that con- 
sumes much of what the farmer and the 
stockman produce? The growing confidence 
which appears manifest influences the West 



to be more hopeful in considering these 
questions but Europe at the same time 
makes this territory conservative about busi- 
ness. 

CONVENTION DATES 

North Dakota — at Minot, June Iff. 

Colorado — at Glenwood Springs, June 
22-23. 

Montana — at Missoula, August 18-19. 

New Mexico — at Las Vegas, Sept. 22-23: 

BANK MERGER IN SALT LAKE CITY 

Arrangements have been made for a» 
amalgamation of the Continental National 
Bank, Salt Lake City, of which J. E. Cos- 
griff is president, and the National Bank of 
the Republic, of which E. A. Culbertson is 
president. The combined resources of these 
banks amount to more than $10,000,000 and 
deposits exceed seven million dollars. 
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W E announce the forthcoming publication of the 
1922 edition of the INTERNATIONAL BANK- 
ING DIRECTORY. This publication will be 
found of inestimable value to those requiring a depend- 
able and comprehensive reference book containing a 
complete listing of banks and bankers throughout the 
world. It gives in addition requisite information as to 
resources, branches, agencies and correspondents as well 
as the names of the principal executives. 

In addition there are new maps in colors showing every 
country, a complete table of money values of every 
country, and other features of practical and daily use. 
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Pacific States 

Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arisona and Alaska 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 

By J. F. Donnellan 

B RIGHT spring weather has benefitted 
business conditions generally, and in 
the country there is more demand for 
workers, ranchers trying to catch up with 
their seasonal work. Logging camps and 
canneries are getting ready to start opera- 
tions and contracts for fresh and dried 
fruits are being made at prices that com- 
pare favorably with last season. Prospects 
of good crops are general. 

Jobbers report sales more active, with col- 
lections somewhat improved. Retail busi- 
ness is good in some sections but still below 
normal in the cities. Price advances in some 
commodities have not been followed but 
there is less talk of wage reductions. 

The wholesale dry goods trade is running 
considerably ahead of last year. An easier 
financial situation has added comfort and 
encouragement to the commercial world and 
banks are showing confidence in conditions 
by lending assistance to large industrial and 
utility projects. The demand for first 
class bonds has apparently not diminished 
and the lists of dealers are pretty well de- 
pleted. The investing public, expectant of 
lower money rates, is taking advantage of 
present attractive offerings. 

Improved business conditions in the Puget 
Sound district are reflected in the bank 
clearings and are traceable to increased pro- 
duction in the lumber industry and to 
spring activity in the salmon canning plants. 
Trend of the lumber market continues up- 
ward and the demand has outstripped the 
capacity of the mills. One hundred and 
thirty mills reporting to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association show production 
only four per cent, below normal. The un- 
employment situation has been materially 
improved because of the spring demand for 
men in the logging camps and lumber mills. 

The copper mines and smelters of Mon- 
tana have reopened, the price of wool is 
double that of a year ago, lambs are com- 
manding a good price, and the prospects 
were never better at this time of year for 
successful grain crops. It is true that the 



livestock interests of the Northwest have 
suffered because of the long winter but the 
hay farmers have profited in proportion as 
a result of the feeding of stock. It is too 
early to make predictions about wheat but 
all indications to date are most favorable. 
There has been no severe freeze, an unusual 
amount of water has gone into the ground 
and the mountains are full of snow. 

A heavy lamb crop is reported from 
southern Idaho with some flocks thirty per 
cent, above normal. A somewhat exciting 
wool market has been taking place, notably 
in Idaho and eastern Oregon. Eastern 
buyers are contracting for wool on the 
sheep’s back at prices up to twenty-eight 
cents. 

CONVENTION DATES 

American Institute of Banking, Portland, 
Ore., July 17-20. 

Investment Bankers Association, Del 
Monte, Oct. 7-10. 

Oregon — at Portland, July 17-20. 

Washington — at Spokane, June 9-10. 

Utah — at Salt Lake City, June 16-17. 

Idaho — at Hayden Lake, June 6-7. 

Arizona — at Bisbee, Nov. 10-11. 

BERKELEY COMMERCIAL AND 
SAVINGS BANK 

The Berkeley Commercial and Savings 
Bank, Berkeley, California, recently reor- 
ganized with W. F. Morrish, vice-president 
of the Security Bank and Trust Company, 
San Francisco, as its president, has pur- 
chased the Berkeley branch of the Oakland 
Bank of Savings for its new headquarters, 
obtaining the assets and full equipment of 
the branch bank, including the six-story 
building which the branch occupied in part. 

The new bank will be strictly a local 
banking institution backed by local capital. 
The directors are S. H. Brake, president 
S. H. Brake & Co.; Lester Hink, president 
J. F. Hink & Son; H. C. Macauley, presi- 
dent H. C. Macauley Company; Elwood 
Mead, University of California; Will F. 
Morrish, vice-president Security Bank and 
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Firm Bank to Incorporate In Hawaii 



THE B A NIC 0 F H A WAN .Ltd, 



HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address : “Bankoh" 

Capital, Surplus and Uadmderl Profits $2,303,374.69 

Total Resources 17,666,015.63 

C. H. Cook.*, Prtsultnt 

E. D. Tenney, Vice-Prt*. E. F. Bishop, Vice- Pres. 
Roxor Damon, id V P. G. G. Fuller, td V-P. 
Frank Crawford, td V-P. R. MoCorriston, Cash'r 

Branch Banks i— Llhue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai ; Walpahn, Walaloa, and Pearl Harbor. 
Island of Oahu. 

Prompt handling of collections through dose connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 



Trust Company, San Francisco; Joseph 
Park, capitalist; Chester Rowell, memoer 
State Railway Commission; Max Thelen, 
former president State Railway Commission; 
Perry Thompkins, vice-president Mason Mc- 
Duffie Company; Judge William H. Waste, 
Associate Justice Supreme Court, State of 
California. 

R. P. ANDERSON BECOMES PUB- 
LICITY MANAGER 

Ralph P. Anderson has become manager 
of advertising and publicity of Stephens & 
Company, San Francisco bond house with 
branches in Oakland, Ix>s Angeles and San 
Diego. 

Mr. Anderson was until recently in charge 
of bank and financial advertising with the 
K. L. Hamman Advertising Agency, Oak- 
land. Previously, he was for two years 
manager of advertising and publicity, and 
assistant to the president of the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Bank, of Sacramento. While 
with the Sacramento bank, he originated 
several business-getting plans which at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. He is well 
known among Pacific Coast bankers. 

REFINANCING PLAN OF LOS 
ANGELES BANKS 

A refinancing plan looking towards one of 
the largest bank mergers of recent years 
was announced on May 2 by Henry M. 
Robinson, president of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, the Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank and the First Se- 
curities Company. The merger, which is 
to follow the refinancing, when completed 
will affect nine state or savings banks and 
seven national banks, in addition to the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles and 



the Ix)s Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 
Completion of this proposed merger is ex- 
pected about July 1 next. The savings 
banks will probably be taken over first, 
and this step is expected to be followed by 
the consolidation of the*national banks. 

The financial institutions to be included 
in the consolidation are: Bank of Santa 
Maria, the Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Santa Barbara; the Fidelity Trust 
and Savings Bank, Fresno; the First Na- 
tional Bank of Hollywood; the Hollywood 
Savings Bank; the Alhambra Savings and 
Commercial Bank; the First National Bank, 
Redlands; the Redlands Savings Bank; the 
National Bank of Tulare; the Savings Bank 
of Tulare; the First National Bank of 
Visalia; the Producers Savings Bank, Vis- 
alia; the First National Bank, Oxnard; 
Oxnard Savings Bank; the City National 
Bank, Long Beach, and the Lindsay National 
Bank. 

Under previous consolidations, the Union 
National Bank of Pasadena, the Union Trust 
and Savings Bank of Pasadena, the Ameri- 
can Marine National Bank of San Pedro, 
and the Bank of Glendale have already be- 
come part of the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank. 

Under the call of the Comptroller of the 
Currency on March 10, the total capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of the three 
institutions were $13,842,026.07. 

Through a declaration of cash and stock 
dividends, it is intended to refinance these 
three institutions and to provide the funds 
necessary to complete the merger with the 
outside banks, giving the three institutions, 
after the outside banks have been taken in, 
combined capital assets of some $18,600,000. 

COAST TO COAST TRAFFIC THROUGH 
THE PANAMA CANAL 



An article under the above title appears 
in the monthly review of the Mercantile 
Trust Company of San Francisco, Cal. As 
the use of the Canal by the West Coast has 
increased sixty per cent, the article gives 
statistics of the coast to coast trade. A 
part is reprinted here: 

Perhaps the moat notable development In the 
use of the Panama Canal In 1921 was the 
great Increase In shipments between American 
ports on the east and west coasts during a time 
of International trade depression and conse- 
quent shrinkage In the volume of ocean trans- 
portation. 

Shipments through the Canal in almost all 
other important trade routes In which Panama 
is the link between the Atlantic and Pacific 
fell off considerably — in some cases as much 
as fifty per cent. But American coast -to-coast 
cargoes were 850,000 tons greater in 1921 than 
in 1920; the total tonnage Increased from 
1,327,765 in 1920 to 2,177,411 last year. 

The total tonnage that passed through the 
Car.al in 1921 was 11.991,679. Of this, 2,177.411 
tons — more than eighteen per cent. — was cargo 
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moving between Atlantic and Pacific porta In 
the United States. 

Slightly more than half the commodities that 
moved through the Canal last year In the coast- 
to-coast trade went from the Pacific to Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. Eastbound cargoes weighed 
1.176,808 tons, and westbound, 1,000,603 tons. 
But westbound traffic showed the larger per- 
centage of increase over 1920, when 749,386 
tons of commodities were shipped by way of 
the Canal from west to east and 678,627 moved 
from east to west. 

Of course only a relatively small part of the 
commodities that are exchanged in the com- 
merce of the West and the East goes by water; 
seaports and inland cities alike move the bulk 
of their products to domestic markets by rail. 
But coast-to-coast water transportation never- 
theless is important to both Atlantic and Pa- 
cific seaboards. 

When the lumber industry in the Pacific 
Northwest lost its middle-western markets, for 
instance, on account of the high freight charges 
that made it impossible for Oregon and Wash- 
ington to compete with the pine-producing 
states of the South, the lower costs of shipping 
by ocean through the Panama Canal saved At- 
lantic Coast markets to the West. 

Similarly, more than 80,000 tons of California’s 
canned fruits and vegetables were loaded on 
ships in San Francisco alone last year and 
moved to Atlantic markets by way of the 
Canal. And from the East to San Francisco 
came 100,000 tons of iron and steel, and mis- 
cellaneous manufactures of iron and steel 
shipped through Panama. 

Last year 2,531,801 tons of various commodi- 
ties moved through San Francisco in the im- 
port and export trade. In the same period 
797,100 tons — very nearly one-third as much — 
entered or cleared from the port in the Ameri- 
can coast-to-coast trade. If the average value 
per ton was the same in the foreign trade and in 
the domestic trade, something like $75,000,000 
of goods passed between San Francisco and At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. 

Considerably more than one-third of the 
tonnage that moved between American ports 
by way of the Canal was shipped from or to 



San Francisco. The rest represented coast-to- 
coast shipments of which the point of origin 
or destination was Los Angeles, San Pedro, 
8an Luis Obispo, Eureka, Coos Bay, Portland, 
Astoria, Gray’s Harbor, Seattle, Tacoma or 
other ports on Puget Sound. 

Detailed figures for ports outside San Fran- 
cisco are not available, but those for this port 
are typical of the whole Pacific Coast. They 
show how small, relatively, are the shipments 
of finished goods from West to East, and how 
large the shipments of foods and foodstuffs and 
other natural products. 

They show the reverse in shipments from 
east coast ports to San Francisco; more than 
four-fifths of the goods shipped here are partly 
or wholly manufactured or are commodities 
for use in manufacturing or industrially. 

Not all the tonnage that passed out of San 
Francisco in the coast-to-coast trade in 1921 Is 
classified by commodities in official figures. But 
it has been possible to obtain the tonnage of 
forty-five commodities that made up ninety-five 
per cent, of the volume of shipments from San 
Francisco to Atlantic and Gulf coasts last year, 
and that is enough to permit accurate analysis 
of the water-borne domestic commerce. 

The total tonnage of goods shipped from San 
Francisco through tho Canal to the east coast In 
1921 was 361,322 and the table that accom- 
panies this article accounts for 346,761 tons. 
This ocean-borne freight w-as divided as fol- 
lows : 

Per cent, 
of total 

Foods and foodstuffs 184,857 tons 63.6 

Other natural products 65,811 tons 19.0 

Wholly or partly manufactured 

products 12,446 tons 3.6 

•Oils, mineral and vegetable.... 82, 647 tons 23.9 
•Oil is not classified here because no accurate 
segregation of volume of various kinds is avail- 
able. 

More than seven-tenths of the domestic water 
shipments from San Francisco last year con- 
sisted of foods and foodstuffs — raw* or ready for 
consumption — and other natural products in an 
unfinished state. Less than one-twenty-flfth 
consisted of finished goods. 
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Dominion of Canada 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 

W HILE there cannot as yet be said to 
be any very material improvement 
in current business, there is a marked change 
in sentiment and returning confidence is in- 
dicated This is noted in the general rise 
of industrial securities which has followed 
in the wake of the movement on the New 
York market and is evidently the result of 
the feeling that the worst has been passed 
and that better times are immediately ahead. 
However, the great factor in Canada is the 
crop and until there is a harvest the im- 
provement is largely a sentimental discount- 
ing of the future. In this connection the 
very favorable conditions in Western Can- 
ada, where there has been an unusual amount 
of moisture and the rise in the values of 
grain and other farm products are very im- 
portant. Both encouraged seeding on a nor- 
mal scale when there was a general tendency 
to curtail operations as the effect of the 
unfavorable harvest results last year; both 
also encourage somewhat more confidential 
spending on the part of the farmers, many 
of whom have substantial reserves from the 
“fat” years. At the same time the experience 
of last season, both as regards prices and 
yields, is having the effect of inducing more 
farmers, particularly in Western Canada, 
to produce for revenue rather than to spec- 
ulate and the result is mixed farming on a 
wider scale as compared with straight wheat 
acreage. 

Pointing out that savings bank deposits 
in Canada at the present time are nearly 
100 per cent, greater than prior to the 
war and that the decline from the high 
peak has not been nearly so great in pro- 
portion as the decline in the value of dollar. 
The Financial Post expresses the opinion 
that there is plenty of money available for 
legitimate business enterprises and that the 
people will spend freely when prices have 
been adjusted to a basis as between pro- 
ducer and consumer, employer and employee, 
where income and expenses will again be in 
line and surpluses can be drawn upon with- 
out undue fear about the “rainy day”. It 
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advances the stock market operations and 
expenditures for automobiles as an indica- 
tion of this fundamental condition. 

The following summary of savings de- 
posits and current loans indicates the trend 
of changes since the outbreak of the war: 

Savings Loan* 



Aug.. 1914 $ 659,399,151 $ 836.574.099 

Aug., 1915 692.580.626 758.342.73S 

Aug.. 1916 806.774,687 739.938.513 

Aug., 1917 952,591,821 836,429.670 

Aug., 1918 1,014.711.865 920.775.269 

Aug., 1919 1,196,632.931 1,011,785.424 

Aug., 1920 1,261,647,732 1.385,470.153 

Aug.. 1921 1.279.830,731 1.226,467.704 

Mar., 1922 1,230,628,840 1.149.187.869 

A Year's Changes 

Savings Current 

1921 Deposits Loans 

April $1,313,832,614 $1,281,145,047 

May 1.315.282,372 1.271.619.731 

June 1,308.778.473 1,256,642.883 

July 1,295.228,768 1.237.093.871 

August 1,279.830.731 1,226.467.704 

September 1,263.763,852 1,239,637.351 

October 1,251,323,839 1,243,748,818 

November 1.252,227.394 1.210.101.634 

December 1.240,807.268 1,174.053.434 

1922 

January 1,233,208,401 1,138,151.465 

February 1,231,349,001 1,143,638.489 

March 1,230.028.840 1,149,187.869 



The Canadian banks have followed a pol- 
icy of curtailing commercial credit since the 
peak of the post-war boom in 1921. At that 
time current loans were about $100,000,000 
greater than savings deposits. Before the 
end of the year, they dropped below savings 
and haw continued in that relationship. The 
decline, however, has been checked and in 
the last bank statement there was indicated 
some increase in these credits, reflecting an 
enlarged demand for funds for industrial 
and commercial purposes. Recently, too, 
there has been substantial improvement in 
the situation as regards frozen credits. This 
however, is in Eastern rather than Western 
Canada. In the West, a great many farm- 
ers did not get sufficient income from the 
harvest to carry them through the winter 
and put in a new crop this spring, let alone 
pay anything on principal or even interest 
on their advances from the banks. When 
it is considered that this applied to loan 
companies and to current commercial ob- 
ligations as well, it can readily be under- 
stood much capital is still tightly frozen. 
In other parts of Canada stocks in the hands 
of retailers and wholesalers have to a large 
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If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
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out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
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Foreign Department 
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extent been liquidated. This has not been 
due so much to increased buying power on 
the part of the public as to a somewhat 
better sentiment and to the fact also that 
manufacturers have begun to feel the bene- 
fit of such buying as has been going on and 
as the surplus stocks on the shelves have 
gone into consumption. 

The evening out of exchange has put the 
Canadian dollar on a more satisfactory basis 
in the United States but reports indicate 
that there has not been that renewal of buy- 
ing which might have been anticipated. The 
unfavorable exchange, it is being contended, 
was a great aid to the Made-in-Canada 
movement and reports indicate that since 
the rise in the value of the Canadian dollar 
has not induced expected purchase of Ameri- 
can goods, a number of American manufac- 
turers are looking to locate branch plants 
in Canada, including concerns which can 
take advantage of preferential tariffs to 
export from Canada to other parts of the 
British Empire. This movement also seems 
to indicate that a reduction of the pro- 
tective tariff is not to be anticipated par- 
ticularly in view of the levies which have 
been made on Canadian exports by Wash- 
ington. 



GOVERNMENT BANKS 

Sir John Willison, writing in The Cana- 
dian Magazine , takes a decided stand on the 
advisability of Provincial Governments to 
enter the field of finance in opposition to 
the chartered banks. Sir John advances the 
argument that the government savings 
scheme will not create new funds for 



farmers but will tend to turn into long 
terra loans money which is now used to 
finance trade and industry. He also con- 
tends that the branch banking system which 
is giving such efficient service may be handi- 
capped by this new competition. Another 
argument advanced is that because of the 
attitude of borrowers to government loans 
the scheme will not pay in the long run 
and deficits must be borne by the tax- 
payers. He continues: 

“The most substantial agriculturists already 
are served satisfactorily by the banks, and 
there Is reason to fear that an undue propor- 
tion of applications for Government loans will 
come from those to whom the banks are un- 
willing or unable to lend, because of Inadequate 
security or other reasons. Even with the most 
careful selections, the risk Involved in such 
Government loans will be higher than those 
In general bank loans, because limited princi- 
pally to agricultural borrowers and confined to 
Provincial boundaries, Instead of being dis- 
tributed over the entire Dominion and a wide 
range of Industries. But perhaps the most 
serious possibility of loss arises from the atti- 
tude of buyers toward loans from the Govern- 
ment. In this connection, Hon. Charles A. Dun- 
ning, Provincial Treasurer of Saskatchewan, 
has given exceedingly significant evidence. Re- 
viewing the experience of the Saskatchewan 
Farm Loans Board, Mr. Dunning stated recently 
that In the first year of Government loans In- 
terest collections were twenty per cent, less than 
the amount due. In the second year, this in- 
creased to forty per cent., and in 1920, to 
fifty-four per cent. In 1921 the Provincial Gov- 
ernment collected only thirty-seven per cent, of 
the amount due on the loans which It had 
made. "Generally speaking the board is not 
paid first, but often is paid last, provided there 
Is anything to pay with,” Mr. Dunning said. 
"It would be practically impossible for the 
best of Governments to enforce collections on 
a strict business basis, In disregard of the fact 
that the debtor has a vote.” 



THE RECENT AMALGAMATION 



A comparison of the “amalgamated” re- 
turns of the Bank of Montreal and the 
Merchants Bank as found in the latest bank 
statement indicates in some interesting fea- 
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tures, how the absorption has been effected. 
The capital of the Bank of Montreal was 
$22,000,000 with a similar rest account in 
February; the merger resulted in one half 
the $10,500,000 of unimpaired capital of the 
Merchants going to each; increasing capital 
to $27,250,000 and rest to a similar amount. 
This carried out the “two shares for one” 
idea. 

Deposits of both combined in February 
were $409,650,000, the March return indi- 
cates that practically all were retained in 
the merger, the total being actually in- 
creased to $419,404,000. 

“Overdue debts” of the Merchants seem 
to have been wiped out to the extent of 
$1,080,000, either by drawing in profits or 
by wiping out most of the remaining “re- 
serve” fund of the Merchants. At all events 
the Bank of Montreal in February had 
$579,000 in overdue debts and the Mer- 
chants $2,8G8,000, a total of $3,447,000, while 
in March the total was reduced to $2,867,- 
000 . 

In bank premises Bank of Montreal stood 
at $5,500,000 and Merchants at $6,550,000, 
a total of $12,050,000. These had been cut 
down to $10,750,000 in March. 

DECLINE IN MARCH BANK 
BALANCE SHEETS 

A decline in total liabilities and assets 
of Canadian banks during March is shown 
by the statement issued through the De- 
partment of Finance. 

At the end of February assets of Cana- 
dian banks stood at $2,645,614,035 and li- 
abilities at $2,370,542,898. On March 31 the 
former totaled $2,622,756,500 and the latter 
$2,348,670,584. 

Savings deposits remain at practically the 
same figures as at the end of February, 
while current loans show a slight increase. 

EFFECT OF NEW U. S. TARIFF 

Total Canadian exports to the United 
States during the ten-month period ending 
March, 1921 and 1922, were $157,141,786 and 
$35,954,735 respectively. The very large de- 
crease is due to the operation of the United 
States Emergency Tariff Act, which was 
passed on May 23,1921, and became effective 
on May 28. 

The following tables show (1) the articles 
which Canada has been exporting to the 
United States, values of these articles ex- 
ported in March, 1921, as compared with 
those of March, 1922 — the tenth full month 
of the operation of the Emergency Tariff 
Act; and (2) the values for the ten months 



June, 1920, to March, 1921, as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1921-22. 



Article 
Sugar .. 
Tobacco 
Cheese 
Apples 
Meats .. 

Milk 

Cattle ... 
Wheat . 
Wool 

Total . 



Article 
Sugar 
Tobacco 
Cheese ... 
Apples ... 

Meats 

Milk 

Cattle 

Wheat . 
Wool 



Month of March. 
1921 1922 

$ 20,309 $ 301 

603 525 

2,351 62.895 

1,797 593 

299,520 169,379 

322,335 

747,007 62,429 

5,835,656 55.234 

147.629 117,817 



$9,488,589 $1,283,942 

10 Mos. Ended Mar. 
1921 1922 

$9,025,662 $ 2.257 

33,195 4,310 

161,361 438.047 

112,192 2,380.505 

6,034.173 3.271,310 

2,068.447 205.745 

21,209,021 2.974.357 

91,255.996 13,441,538 

2,051.302 38,442 



Total 



$157,141,786 $36,954,735 



BANK EARNINGS SHOW ONLY 
SLIGHT REDUCTION 



As each annual report of Canadian char- 
tered banks appears it is found that the 
earnings of the banks of Canada were well 
sustained during the eventful period covered 
mainly in the year 1921. 

With the absorption of the Merchants 
Bank by the Bank of Montreal, the number 
of chartered banks is reduced to seventeen. 
The Molsons Bank ends its fiscal year on 
September 30, while twelve of the other 
banks end their fiscal periods on Febru- 
ary 28. 

Without exception, the earnings reported 
by all these banks were lower than during 
the previous year. Without exception, also* 
the earnings were altogether satisfactory, 
and the standing of the hanks good, in view 
of the difficulties which had to be sur- 
mounted. 

Following is a statement of the earnings 
of eleven of the hanks: 



Bank — 

Molsons 

Montreal . 

Royal 


Earnings 
$ 758,380 
3.949.796 

4 037 836 


P. C. on 
capital 
stock. 
18.80 
17.95 


Commerce 

Union 

Toronto 

Hochelaga ... 

Dominion ... 

Nova Scotia 

Standard 


... 3,116,137 

1,342,389 

926,125 

630,902 

1,125,181 

2,111,733 

725 015 


20.77 

16.78 
18.52 

15.77 
18.75 

21.77 
18.12 


Hamilton 


850, '672 


17.01 



The percentages shown in the table allude 
to tne ratio of profits to paid-up capital. 

The totals of the earnings shown above 
compare as follows: 



Last fiscal period $19,568,176 

I revious fiscal period 21.096,617 

Ro<lu< tlon In earnings $1,528,441 
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THE " CECIL ” is the. hub of London for business or pleasure. 

Visitors have the advantage of the right address with a reasonable tariff. 

The service is quiet and unobtrusive, yet always fully efficient, nothing is lack- 
ing in comfort or convenience, and the cuisine is perfect. 

Write or Cable to the Manager for the tariff (Cables: “Cecelia, London”! 



ATTACK ON CREDITS PLAN CEASES 
A deputation of bank managers had a 
meeting with Premier Drury and other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet in connection with the 
rural credit scheme on which the Govern- 
ment has embarked. It was said to have 
been conciliatory and the bankers withdrew 
several attacks made against Government 
banks as contained in the pamphlet recently 
issued on behalf of the Canadian Bankers* 
Association. The chief of these was the 
claim that the Government was going into 
rural credits from political motives. It 
seemed generally understood that, while the 
banks would oppose the Government banks 
as competitors, much as one bank competes 
with another for business, there would be 
no concentrated attack on the part of the 
banks on the Government’s innovation. The 
bankers, at the interview, are said to have 
offered considerable advice intended to safe- 
guard the Provincial Treasury against rural 
credits of the type which were likely not 
to be repaid. 

CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
The board of directors of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce has declared a dividend 
of three per cent, on the capital stock for 
the quarter ended May 31. 



COURSE OF EXCHANGE 

The foreign department of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce has issued a chart show- 
ing the course of United States exchange 
in Canada for the years 1918 to 1921 in- 
clusive. 



COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 





Capital 


Reserve 


Divl- 




Paid up 


Fund 


Deposits dends 


1869 ... 


% 300,000 


* 20,000 


% 284,656 


— 


1870 ... 


400,000 


20.000 


288,251 


7% 


1876 ... 


900,000 


180,000 


869,312 


8 


1880 ... 


900,000 


180,000 


1,232.362 


7 


1886 ... 


1,000,000 


120,000 


1,742,835 


6 


1890 ... 


1,100,000 


375,000 


3,277.606 


6 


1895 ... 


1,600,000 


976,000 


6,199,207 


7 


1900 ... 


2,000,000 


1,700,000 


12,015,710 


7 


1901 ... 


2,000,000 


1,700,000 


13,363,124 


7 


1902 ... 


2,481,000 


2,600,000 


13,929,120 


7tt 


1903 ... 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 


16,087,446 


8 


1904 ... 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 


21.945,144 


8 


1906 ... 


3,000,000 


3,400,000 


26,435,658 


8 


1906 ... 


3,900,000 


4.390.000 


32,464,685 


9 


1907 ... 


3,900,000 


4,390,000 


33,265,498 


10 


1908 ... 


3,900,000 


4,600,000 


37,443,441 


10 


1909 ... 


5,000,000 


6,700,000 


50,822,129 


10 


1910 ... 


6,200,000 


7,000,000 


72,079,607 


11 


1911 ... 


6,261,080 


7,056,188 


88,294,808 


12 


1912 ... 


11,560,000 


12,560,000 


137,891,667 


12 


1913 ... 


11.560.000 


12,560,000 


138,177,662 


12 


1914 ... 


11,560,000 


12,560,000 


136,051,208 


12 


1916 ... 


11,660,000 


12,560,000 


154,976,327 


12 


1916 ... 


12,000,000 


12,560.000 


200,227,595 


12 


1917 ... 


12,911,700 


14,000,000 


252,987,382 


12 


1918 ... 


14,000,000 


15,000,000 


332,501,717 


12 


1919 ... 


17,000,000 


17.000,000 


419,121,399 


12 * 


1920 ... 


20,134,010 


20.134,010 


455,017,387 


12 * 


1921 ... 


20,400,000 


20,400,000 


375,616,343 


12 * 


•And 


2% bonus. 
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With the Bankers Associations 



STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATIONS 
ELECTIONS 

The newly elected officers of the state 
bankers associations holding their conven- 
tions in May are given below: 

Louisiana Bankers Association: W. S. 
Craig, Tallulah, president; J. C. Barry, La- 
fayette, secretary; W. J. Mitchell, New 
Orleans, treasurer; L. O. Broussard, Ab- 
beville, chairman executive committee; C. G. 
Rives, New r Orleans; S. Arthur Knapp, Lake 
Charles; R. H. Miller, Minden; John Dane, 
New Orleans; Joseph Fisher, Morgan City; 
H. Flood Madison; Bastrop; W. S. Craig, 
Tallulah; members executive committee. 

Florida Bankers Association: President, 
Dr. Louis A. Bize, Citizens-American Bank 
and Trust Company, Tampa; vice-president, 
Charles A. Fairdoth, National City Bank, 
Tampa; secretary, Wilson O. Boozer, Ameri- 
can Trust Company, Jacksonville. 

North Carolina Bankers Association: 
President, C. E. Brooks, Hendersonville; 
vice-presidents, J. D. Biggs, Williamston; 
S. A. Hubbard, Asheville; T. A. Uzzell, 
New Bern; treasurer, H. G. Kramer, Eliza- 
beth City; secretary, A. T. Bowler, Raleigh. 

Maryland Bankers Association: President, 
Samuel A. Graham, Farmers and Merchants 
Bank at Salisbury; vice-president, T. Row- 
land Thomas, National Bank of Baltimore; 
secretary, Charles Hann, of Baltimore; 
treasurer, William Marriott, Western Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore. 

Arkansas Bankers Association: George H. 
Bell, cashier Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Nashville, president. 

COMMITTEES ORGANIZED FOR 
BANKERS CONVENTION 

Organization of a finance committee and 
a committee on convention information to 
take charge of arrangements for the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association convention to be 
held in New York, October 2 to 6, has 
been announced by Seward Prosser, presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company, and 
chairman of the Committee of One Hundred, 
which has general charge of all prepara- 
tions for the gathering. 

The finance committee, responsible for 
preparing a budget and providing for the 
expenses of the convention, will be under 
the direction of Gates W. McGarrah, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Me- 
chanics and Metals Bank. His associates 
will be James S. Alexander, president of 
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the National Bank of Commerce; Charles 
E. Mitchell, president of the National City 
Bank; William C. Potter, president Guar- 
anty Trust Company; Jackson E. Reynolds, 
president First National Bank; Albert H. 
Wiggin, president Chase National Bank and 
William Woodward, president Hanover Na- 
tional Bank. 

Guy Emerson, vice-president National 
Bank of Commerce, has been selected to 
head the committee on convention informa- 
tion. His associates will be Shepherd Mor- 
gan, assistant Federal Reserve agent in New 
York; George E. Roberts, vice-president 
National City Bank; Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president Guaranty Trust Company and 
Grosvenor Fartvell of Hitt, Farwell and 
Park. 

Mr. Emerson has established headquarters 
for his committee in the Equitable Building. 
“It will be the duty of this committee,” said 
Mr. Emerson, “to supply complete informa- 
tion to the 23,000 members of the Bankers 
Association in all parts of the country on 
all matters connected with the convention. 
We mean to emphasize the importance of 
the October meeting to the banking interests 
of the United States in view' of the serious 
national and international problems that will 
come up for discussion. We also hope to 
show the fundamental hospitality of New 
York as a city and to make plain to all of 
our guests the attractions available to visi- 
tors here. We believe that more than 7500 
members of the Association and their friends 
will attend.” 

MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION GIVES 
SERVICE 

The Minnesota Bankers Association is 
sending to banks in its district easel cards 
w'hich bear notice to customers that un- 
registered Liberty bonds must not be kept 
in safe deposit boxes except at the risk 
of the owner, but that the banks will re- 
ceive the bonds for safe-keeping, giving them 
the protection of their own vaults and in- 
surance. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

The council of administration of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bankers Association has 
been authorized to secure quarters in the 
new Masonic Temple, Thirteenth street and 
New York avenue, Washington, D. C., as 
headquarters for the association and the 
Washington chapter, A. I. B. 
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ROCKLAND COUNTY BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Thirty-three representatives attended the 
annual meeting of the Rockland County 
Bankers Association, held at the Nyack 
Club, the Nyack National Bank being host. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: President, O. E. Reynolds, Peo- 
ple’s Bank of Ha verst raw; vice-president, 
W. H. RadclifFe, Rockland County Trust 
Company, Nyack; secretary and treasurer, 
H. E. F. Tanner, First National Bank, 
Sparkill. 

BANKERS PUSH COAST TRIP PLANS 

Plans for the annual convention of the 
Investment Bankers* Association of Ameri- 
ca, to be held at Del Monte, Cal., Oct. 7 to 
11, are progressing satisfactorily, according 
to Cyrus Peirce, chairman of the convention 
committee. In the ten years of existence 
this is the first time the association has ever 
visited the Pacific Coast with its convention. 
The executive committee of the California 
group consists of B. H. Dibblee, chairman; 
Cyrus Peirce, vice chairman; C. A. Miller, 
secretary; H. S. Boone, J. W. Edminson, 
R. E. Hunter, J. E. Jardine, R. H. Moul- 
ton, L. T. Rvone, G. S. Stephens and Dean 
Witter. 




ALEXANDER DUNBAR 
President Pennsylvania Bankers Association ; vice- 
president and cashier Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 



PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS 
CONVENTION 

The Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
held its convention in the William Penn 
Hotel, at Pittsburgh beginning May 24. The 
association celebrated its silver anniversary 
this year, having been founded in 1895. 

The opening address of the president, 
Alexander Dunbar, is given in part: 

The Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association has 
bridged the span of more than a quarter of a 
century. Born in Philadelphia, December 18, 
1895, it has rounded out twenty-six and a half 
years of successful existence. 

Since the Association did not celebrate Its 
twenty-fifth anniversary last year, the Council 
of Administration decided to designate this 
meeting in Pittsburgh as the “Silver Anniver- 
sary" Convention of the Association. Institu- 
tions unlike individuals never grow old, years 
do but add, if not to youth certainly to youth- 
fulness and to capacity for new and ever- 
enriching service. 

At this time it is appropriate to pause and 
acknowledge the debt of gratitude the Associa- 
tion owes to the earnest and broad-visioned 
men who have made its success possible. A 
volume would be insufficient to enroll the names 
of those who have contributed generously of 
their time and thought In shaping and pro- 
moting the activities of this organization. 

The “get together” spirit, the desire to meet 
on common ground, to exchange experiences 
ami confidences, which prompted the creation of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association has con- 
tinued to nourish and animate it through the 
quarter century of Its history. 

The fact that the organization has grown In 
power and in Influence through the years is In 
itself eloquent tribute to the genuineness of 
this spirit among Its members. In such a 



highly competitive field as banking, and es- 
pecially In a 8tate with such widely diversified 
economic interests as has Pennsylvania, con- 
flicts of opinion, divergences of judgment, and 
differences In perspectives are bound to arise. 
The coordination of these attitudes and opinions, 
differing so widely but so honestly to further 
and safeguard the best Interests of its mem- 
bers and to promote the industrial, agricultural 
and commercial welfare of State and Nation 
has been a very real achievement, reflected 
alike in the vitality of our organization and In 
the strength of Pennsylvania’s whole economic 
structure. 

But while it Is appropriate that at this 
"Silver Anniversary” Convention we should ac- 
knowledge our debt to those who have built 
the foundations so well and deep, vision is 
ever forward. Let us unroll and examine the 
blue prints of tomorrow’s "sky scraper”. The 
material is ample and the workmen are willing. 

Excepting two banks which have not yfet 
"caught the vision" our Association has a 
100 per cent, membership, backed by state- 
wide enthusiasm, complete harmony In the 
ranks, and a sincere desire for larger service 
and achievement. What more potent combina- 
tion than this for the forward march? Shall 
we now mark time, satisfied with the ac- 
complishments of our foundation builders, or 
shall we go to the completion of a still more 
stately and serviceable structure? There is but 
one answer — we must carry on. 

The remarkable development of Pennsylvania’s 
great banking and industrial resources, in which 
our members have had so large a part, must 
not obscure our vision of the greater things yet 
to come. The thought of sufficiency must not 
dull the keen edge of our honest ambition. 
What shall be the aim and purpose of this 
ambition? It must be service in the broadest 
implications of that term. Its interpretation 
rests upon the fact that the banker lives, 
moves and has his being In the needs of the 
community; the final measure of his reward 
will depend upon how well he meets these 
needs. 
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A. I. B. Notes 



INTERESTING TRIP ARRANGED 
TO CONVENTION 

The annual convention of the American 
Institute of Banking will be held in Port- 
land, Oregon, July 17-20. For the benefit 
of eastern and middle states members a 
special train trip has been planned, starting 
from Chicago, and running not only to the 
coast but all around the circuit and return- 
ing by way of St. Louis. The special will 
leave Chicago at 10 a. m. Sunday, July 9. 
The first stop will be at Glacier National 
Park, which will be reached Tuesday morn- 
ing about 8 o’clock. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day will be spent at the park, the train 
leaving Wednesday morning. Thursday aft- 
ernoon and evening will be spent at Spokane, 
and additional stops will include Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Mt. Ranier Park, the train 
arriving at Portland, Sunday morning the 
16th. 

The return trip will start from Portland 
late Thursday night. Saturday will be spent 
in San Francisco, Sunday and Monday in 
Los Angeles, Tuesday in San Bernardino, 
and Wednesday at the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado in Arizona. Kansas City will be 
reached Friday afternoon, the 28th, and St. 
Louis Saturday morning. 

It is expected at this convention that 
the future educational policy of the Insti- 
tute will be promulgated, and it is hoped 
that it will be possible to announce the 
name of the new educational director. 

RECENT CHAPTER ELECTIONS 

At recent elections of three of the chap- 
ters of the A. I. B. the following presidents 
were elected: 

Robert D. Kerr, credit department of the 
Liberty Central Trust Company of St. Louis, 
president of the St. Ixwis chapter. 

Earl L. McCargar, paying teller of the 
First National Bank of San Francisco, pres- 
ident of the San Francisco chapter. 

L. L. D. Stark, publicity manager of the 
Midland National Bank of Minneapolis, 
president of the Minneapolis chapter. 

The following officers were elected by the 
Spokane chapter: President, J. E. McWil- 
liams, Old National; vice-president, Arnold 
Gleason, Scandinavian-American; recording 
secretary, Ben Schmidt, Exchange National; 
financial secretary, William Oberheau, Fi- 
delity National; treasurer, Elmer Bitter, 
Security State. Executive council: E. K. 
Barnes, Fidelity National; D. H. Knapp, 
Old National; Otto F. Allgaier, Exchange 
National. 



The New York chapter at its annual meet- 
ing elected the following officers to serve 
from June 1, 1922: Frank M. Totton, Fi- 
delity-International Trust Company, presi- 
dent; Ernest T. Love, Chase National Bank, 
first vice-president; William G. F. Price, 
National City Bank, second vice-president; 
L. H. Ohlrogge, National Park Bank, treas- 
urer; N. M. McKeman, Irving National 
Bank, chief consul. 

TALKS ON DEPARTMENTAL WORK 

Under the direction of the Bank Business 
Show committee, the Philadelphia chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking will con- 
duct a series of educational addresses. These 
talks, sixteen in number, will be offered 
during the sessions of the Bank Business 
Show, will cover the departmental work of 
a bank, and are to be given by experienced 
men actually managing the work of the 
departments. The talks will be illustrated 
with forms used by many of the banks and 
trust companies in their daily work. Invi- 
tation to attend these addresses is issued to 
all bank officers and employees whether 
members of the chapter or not. 

CHICAGO CHAPTER GRADUATION 

The Chicago chapter graduated 150 stu- 
dents in elementary banking and about sixty 
more in each of the classes of the standard 
banking group. About forty completed the 
course this year and will be awarded the 
Standard Certificate of the Institute. 

NEW CHAPTER ORGANIZED 

Organization of a Fresno chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking has been 
completed, with F. Sidelmeier of the Fidel- 
ity Trust and Savings Bank as president. 

GROWTH OF NEW YORK CHAPTER 

The following figures from “Chapter 
Notes” (New York) indicate the growth of 
Institute work in the big city in the last 
few years: 

No. 

Students Disbursements 



1916- 17 680 $ 22 , 384.84 

1917- 18 759 26,082.80 

1918- 19 1,057 28,955.68 

1919- 20 1.481 48.398.73 

1920- 21 1.953 71.497.57 

1921- 22 2,054 117.975.00 



SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER 

Last year the San Francisco Chapter ex- 
perienced its greatest growth and main- 
tained its position as the third largest chap- 
ter in the United States, with a total mem- 
bership of 2,501. 
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Poland Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 



Poland Spring 

ngland Summer and Winter Resort 



i g House is sit- 
homestead estate 
cker iji the heart 
egions of Maine 
r n 1794 Jabez 
sons and six 
zttled in a small 
t of the present 
95 the building 
jt corner of the 
was commenced, 
it occupied in 
owing year was 
signpost was 
corner with a 

ds: -WENT- 

)7.” It *e- 

following their 
was no regular 
two men who 
country called 
7 , for a period 
these doors 
•o the coming 



guest. It is also worthy of note that the 
“Wentworth Ricker Inn'* was one of the 
first to offer “entertainment for man and 
beast** on the post highway from Port- 
land to Montreal. 

The original Mansion House was 
opened by Wentworth Ricker, the 
grandfather of the present proprietors, 
Hiram Ricker & Sons, as Jabez Ricker 
had previously settled all his sons on 
properties, practically all of which have 
since been taken into the present estate, 
originally containing about 800 acres; 
and now over 5000 acres in the entire 
Poland Spring property. 

Nearly 120 years of hotel-keeping 
have evolved the Mansion House, the 
Poland Spring House, and developed 
the estate; and the Riccar Inn at Po- 
land Spring, which was first opened in 
1918, derives its name from George and 
Maturin Riccar, the founders of the 
Ricker family in America. Side by side 
with the growth of Poland Spring as a 
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Spring House from the grove 



rsified and expense. The well planned system 
3rkers of water towers, hydrants and sprink- 
scien- lers, and the system of brick fire walls, 
5 sys- afford the utmost protection, 
rotec- Of the many lakes and ponds about 
pos- Poland Spring, the nearest of import- 

study ance are the three Range Lakes encir- 




House and grove 
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>tate Building and chapel 



short is the most modern of the winter resorts 
in New England. 

ange A notable feature of Poland Spring 
Iren, is the “Maine State Building” — the of- 
iting ficial building of the State of Maine at 
hing the Chicago World’s Fair in 1898, when 
men, Poland Water received the Grand Prize. 

At the close of the Exposition this 
pace building was purchased, and reerected 

the at Poland Spring. This building houses 

best the annual exhibit of representative 

d in Ajmerican artists, in addition to the 

fea- growing permanent exhibition of the 

and owners, and the library of over 6000 

and volumes of modern, classical and his* 

the torical literature; the reading room is 

are provided with the more important 

nks periodicals, under the charge of a com- 

' ith petent librarian. 

All Soul’s Chapel — erected through 
fnu the cooperation during many years of 

*ry proprietors and guests, by direct con- 

the tributions, and the proceeds of an an- 

nd nual fair for the purpose — is adjacent 

rly to the Poland Spring House, and on 

its Sundays is the scene of services of vari- 

til ous religious denominations for all who 

ise desire to attend. 
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ill does Brown say — Well, 
ion’t you do it, then?” 

I that was disposed, 
vhen there was a difficulty 
equired quick action and 
f it, together with tact 
»ts of that, Mr. Wythe 
say, “Brown, you handle 

then one day the direc- 
t unofficially and decided 
the superintendent of 
fill. Brown didn’t hear 
until the day after the 
id gone. “What do you 
it, Brown?” asked Mr. 
Brown said, “That’s 
The letter won’t be 
! until tomorrow morn- 
1’11 get him on the wire 
5 him start East to- 
’hen I’ll have his ste- 
r send the letter back 
I’ll destroy it before 

99 



it to Read 
is Month — 

error’s Book on 
c Advertising 

D. MacGregor 

on the Verge 

E. J. Dillon 



e of Our Job 

1 . O’RoiUy in the 
Ean Jeers Ma&a- 



'TJUJICS re- 
/s the above 
o/snced mnd 
reading 
the current 



The others agreed, “That’s 
the thing to do.” 

Brown knew the business he 
was in. He knew the men he 
worked with. He had a whole 
lot of sense, which he apparent- 
ly used without consciously 
summoning his judgment to his 
assistance. He seemed to think 
good sense. 

Brown is gone, and men are 
now applying for Brown’s job. 
Others are asking who is going 
to get Brown’s job — bright, am- 
bitious young men, dignified 
older men. 

Men who are not the son of 
Brown’s mother, nor the hus- 
band of Brown’s wife, nor the 
product of Brown’s childhood 
— men who never suffered 
Brown’s sorrows nor felt his 
joys, men who never loved the 
things that Brown loved nor 
feared — are askirfg for Brown’s 
job. 

Don’t they know that Brown’s 
chair and his desk, with the 
map under the glass top, and 
his pay envelope, are not 
Brown’s job? Don’t they know 
that they might as well apply 
to the Methodist Church for 
John Wesley’s job? 

Brown’s former employers 
know it. Brown’s job is where 
Brown is. 

$ 

Books and Thrift 

As Thrift Week is being cele- 
brated from January 17 to 
January 28 the American Lib- 
erty Association, Chicago, has 
published a pamphlet by Ruth 
G. Nichols, librarian of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. Lists of books on thrift 
are given under these headings: 
Thrift, household thrift, teach- 
ing thrift, special topics. 



$ 



Never was good work done 
without much trouble. 
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>e re- 



Commercial Paper, 
Acceptances, 

and the 

Analysis of Credit Statements 

By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 

One of the reasons why you 
need this book is because of the 
seventy pages of actual financial 
statements, some favorable, some 
unfavorable, with complete an- 
alysis printed on facing pages, 
explaining in detail why it is safe 
or unsafe to invest in the paper, 
on the basis of each statement. 

Bankers Publishing Company 

2.53 Broadway, New York 



if e-Career 

heir own accord drop out of 
k>1 far too early, or at least 
r no effective resistance to 
desire of unwise parents 
they stop study and go to 
k. Moreover, from lack of 
rest, they acquire while in 
>ol a listless way of work- 
Again, interest in their 
lies is not universal among 
small proportion of Ameri- 
children who go on into a 
ndary school; and in every 
ge a perceptible proportion 
he students exhibit a lan- 
interest, or no interest, in 
studies, and therefore 
g little to pass during the 
precious years of college 

’here are, however, certain 
>ns in the total field of 
rican education in which 
internal motive of interest 
ie work comes into play, 
the most admirable re- 
in general, professional 
mts in the United States 
>it keen interest in their 



studies, work hard, advance 
rapidly, and avail themselves of 
their opportunities to gain 
knowledge and skill to the ut- 
most limit of their strength and 
capacity, no matter whether the 
profession for which they are 
preparing be divinity, law, 
medicine, architecture, engineer- 
ing, forestry, teaching, business, 
or corporation service. 

“In secondary education the 
high schools of commerce and 
mechanic arts have a decided 
advantage as regards motive 
power within the pupil over the 
ordinary high schools. In the 
industrial schools, trade schools, 
continuation schools, evening 
and summer schools, and busi- 
ness colleges, classes show a 
large proportion of strongly in- 
terested pupils. The part-time 
schools of some corporations 
have no difficulty in interesting 
their pupils in those academic 
subjects which make part of 
their general shop instruction. 

“What is the motive power 
in the mind and will of the pu- 
pil or student in various suc- 
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Does Education Mean Anything to You? 

Does education mean anything to you? 

In the educational world we find men and 
women constantly striving to become better 
educated. They read and they study the 
works of the master minds of education. 
They take advantage of every opportunity 
to listen to other men and women who have 
accumulated a store of learning and experi- 
ence. They are constantly headed forward. 
There is nothing mysterious about this. 
They are simply ambitious and progressive. 

What are you doing along these lines? 
Are you accumulating as much knowledge 
as is necessary toward a thorough under- 
standing of your profession. Are you con- 
stantly on the lookout for more knowledge? 

The Dividend , Buffalo Chapter , A.I.B. 



to gratify any number 
ihes for any number of 
ins. There await your 
in clients humans of all 
the beauty of far coun- 
love, happiness, friends, 
;r. And if you give them 
hey want they will re- 
gain and yet again! 
are something of a doc- 
>, Mr. Bookseller, with 
job of providing food, 
medicine, through the 
of the printed page, to 
host of patients. 

piece of silver your 
Lladdins may have all 
:periences which they 
bed to have, all those 
adventures which there 
r been time or money 
lelr meagre existence. 
;ce of silver they may 
you a vision or a 
laugh, or a song! 



er’s for Books 

reminds every man 
3 is not always wont 
rlend. Ice and snow 
icmory of a world 
J him with softer 
it is a half-forgot- 
And with a sense of 



encircling enmity, he seeks 
companionship among his fel- 
lows. 

He finds it oftenest with 
those who love the things he 
loves. He gathers with them 
in the warm embrace of some 
soft-lighted room. Windows 
and doors and draperies shut 
out the unfriendly cold, and 
hours pass in talk of pleasures 
shared. Ever the talk comes 
round to books — old books and 
new. 

Now he unpacks the treas- 
ures he has found in library 
and bookshop, glad he has these 
to lay before his friend. And 
he comes to know how great 
a bond are books, to bind more 
closely to him these friends 
whose friendship winter cannot 
chill. — The Weekly Review. 

Travel opens the mind; but so 
does print; and print is the 
cheapest mind opener there is, 
and the best. Your public li- 
brary can give you a year’s 
travel about the business world 
in a few score pages of print. — 
Library Committee , John Cot- 
ton Dana , Newark Free Li- 
brary. 
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)oks 

By 

d ver Users Need T. D. MacGregor 

s Book * of Bank Advertising 

t company should know to get th6 best results from 
t word on this subject. 388 pages profusely illustrate 

New Business Department inten«ive cultivation of present 

r customers and systematic efforts td 

new ones are the keynotes of this book. Price 31.25 postpaid. 

z Advertising Experience J u . 8t ^£ at , it8 tItlc ? P fac ^" 

° * cal guide for those willing to learn by 

cessful experience of others. Price $2.25 postpaid. 

Bnnk of Thrift r ^ lc “20th Centuiy Poor Richard.” Worth its 
£>VVK UJ l nnjl weight 5n ^ ^ so pagc8 Illustrated, doth- 
Price $1.62 postpaid. 

Price for all four MacGregor kook* togothor Si. SO, a saving 
•/ SI. 62. Sont on approval to any bank or trust company 



A complete cyclopedia 
of everything a bank 
advertising. Absolutely 
d. Price $5.00 postpaid. 




ever apparent in any other 
ar, proved, that in addition to 
le necessity of the private to 
ive faith in the capacity of 
le officers in the army, it was 
pessary for him to have faith 
his own capacity. Veterans 
the last war know of multi- 
ides of cases when that sort 
innate faith in themselves 
•evented capture or annihila- 
>n by the enemy. 

Faith in others, as a general 
oposition, makes for mcchani- 
1 men, dependent men; faith 
oneself, for men of force and 
itiative, independent men. 
ich of the so-called big men 
history was so because of 
» faith he had in his own ca- 
city r to do the things he 
inned. Faith moves moun- 
ns, wins wars, emerges tri- 
iphant in the competitions of 
ace; it builds great institu- 
ns and keeps them running 
the face of the keenest of 
npetition. Faith will inspire 
army of workmen and work- 
men that the thing they are 
ng will be carried through 
success. It will extend the 
st mundane affairs and cause 
most monotonous of tasks 



to appear to be easy and inter- 
esting. 

Because faith is the main- 
spring of the great activities of 
the great men it is also in a 
lesser degree the real fountain 
of success in the case of the av- 
erage man. Faith makes juni- 
ors rise to be tellers, accoun- 
tants to managers and superin- 
tendents. Every man and every 
woman has capacity; faith 
causes it to become manifest. — 
The Teller. 



$ 



Use Your Inquisitiveness 

You were born with the power 
to get knowledge, but not tenth 
knowledge itself — not a bit of 
it! 



Have you all the knowledge 
you can use in your business? 

If so, you are the only one of 
your kind ! 



If not, tap at the door of 
vour public library when you. 
get home. It always has lots of 
good business knowledge on 
tap . — Library Committee , John 
Cotton Dana, Newark Free Li- 
brary. 
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serate a man 
>oks. 1 do not 
I turn to the 
1 kinds of odd 
^ even a busy 
e. Books yield 
Roosevelt. 

ing Lamp 

i Scott began the study of 
?rew at eighty-six! 
he number of those who re- 
led their enthusiasm and did 
ir best work after the aver- 
man has retired from 
ive life, is much longer. 

Ir. Brisbane says that Vol- 
•e did not begin his impor- 
t work until he was sixty, 
l did the best of it after sev- 
y-five, being, at that age, 
ictically mental king of Eu- 
>e. Cervantes was sixty- 
ht when he wrote his master- 
second part of “Don Quix- 
.” Clemenceau is writing 
ion — good fiction, too — at 
enty-nine. 

Vt eighty Gladstone began his 
eat Midlothian campaign 
ich overthrew the Conserva- 



tive government and put him- 
self and party in power. He 
became Premier for the fourth 
time at eighty-three and held 
office for two years. Between 
the ages of seventy-nine and 
eighty-three Commodore Van- 
derbilt increased the mileage of 
his railroad from 120 to 10,000, 
and added about $100,000,000 to 
his fortune. Goethe, at eighty, 
wrote the great second part of 
“Faust” Wellington planned 
and superintended fortifications 
at eighty. 

Tennyson, at 88, composed his 
beautiful swan-song, “Crossing 
the Bar.” Von Moltke at eighty- 
eight was still chief of staff of 
the Prussian army. John Wes- 
ley, at eighty-eight, preached 
daily, and still held the helm of 
Methodism. At eighty-nine 
Michaelangelo was painting his 
immortal canvasses. Titian 
painted his great “Battle of 
Lepanto” at ninety-eight. Chev- 
reul, the great French scientist, 
was keen and active at 103. 
Ludovico wrote the memoirs 
of his time at 115. 

In the year 1900, out of a 
group of nearly 7,000 eminent 
{Continued on p(tffe ft) 




Courtesy of The Bookseller <*• Stationer N. Y. 

A bookstall in Moscow, where the books are spread out on the sidewalk 
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The 
Law 
of Bank 
Checks 

By JOHN E. BRADY 

Of the New York Bar 

Price £5.00 



Some phases of bank check la?o 
made clear by this book : 

A LTERED checks, fraudulent checks, forged 
checks, memorandum checks, check as 
assignment, check as gift, overdrafts, post- 
dated checks, stale checks, travelers’ checks, 
lost and stolen checks, negotiability, signature 
and form, consideration. 

Indorsements, indorser’s liability, drawer's 
J- liability, rights of holder, presentment for 
payment, notice of dishonor, protest, deposit 
of checks, collections, payment, stopping pay- 
ment, collection through clearing-house, certifi- 
cation. effect of insolvency. 

BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 




ould have helped him to see 
at two or three snow shovels 
ould be very useful. As a 
atter of fact, the relief car 
>t to within a few feet of the 
ailed car. The drift could 
ive been shoveled away and 
len the stalled car would have 
illowed the relief car into the 
ity under its own power. As 
: was, the passengers were 
srced to wade through the 
now to the car that had been 



sent out to meet them, while the 
one they had occupied was left 
for hours in the grip of the 
storm.” 

© 

“Knowledge is of two kinds; 
we know a subject ourselves, or 
we know where we can find in- 
formation upon it.” — Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson . 

’Tis not prating, but working, 
that brings in the harvest 
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The Key to the Whole 

Financial Situation 



THE ELEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 



You can get a good working 
knowledge of the subject in 
a few hours by reading 
Franklin Eschbr’s little 
book 

Will give a clear idea of how 
foreign exchange works, with- 
out going too deeply into the 
subject and without dealing in 
technicalities . — New York Even- 
ing Post . 

Especially adapted to the 
general reader desirous of secur- 
ing a grasp of the essentials of 
a much misunderstood subject. 
— Boston Transcript. 



BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 263 Broadway. New York 

I enclose 31.60 for a copy of "The Elements of Foreign 
Exchange" by Franklin Escher. It la understood that If this 
book la not satisfactory I may return It within 10 days and 
you will refund the money. 

Address — 
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rstanding. ‘Of the making 
books there is no end.’ But 
ere never will be an overstock 
the books I wish to make a 
irt of my life I 
“Next to my affection for my 
fe and children, a few 
iends, my job, and my gar- 
n, I cherish my books. They 
e ray comrades in joy, my 
tysicians in illness, and my 
iends always. 

“Secure behind the fastness 
a well chosen library, a man 
ay meet with stoic calm ‘the 
ings and arrows of outrageous 
rtune.’ ” — Richard O. Badger, 
08ton, in “New Era Haga- 
ns.” 



t night, lying on his stomach 
i front of the open fireplace 
ith a piece of charcoal he 
ould cipher on a broad shovel 
. . . His stepmother told 
le he devoured everything in 
te book line within his reach. 
-Herndon ’ 8 “Abraham Lin- 
oln.” 



What to Read 
this Month — 

The Elements of For- 
eign Exchange 
By FrankUn Eacher 

What Next In Europe? 
BJ Frank A. Vanderlip 

Some Present Aspects 
and Problems of For- 
eign Exchange 

By H. C. Sonne in the 
February Banker a Maga- 
zine. 



BOOK TALKS re- 
commends the above 
as a balanced and 
nourishing reading 
diet for the current 
month. 



Use The Other Man’s Ex- 
perience 

Experience is a very expensive 
teacner; but the Other Man’s 
experience is the cheapest thing 
on the market today. It Is put 
down in books and all you have 
to do is to read them; and they 
are waiting for you in your 
public library. 






Do you think your business 
problems are peculiar? That 
there have never been others 
just like them? That no one 
has studied them before you 
and has put into print what he 
learned? If you do, then you 
are behind the times, and ten 
minutes in your public library 
will prove it to you. 



<§> 



There is too much faith in talk 
in the business world. If you 
learn only what people tell you 
about your business you learn 
very little of all that’s known 
about it The cream of busi- 
ness thinking has been boiled 
down and put into print. Ask 
for it at your public library. — 
Library Committee , John Cot- 
ton Dana, Newark Free Li- 
brary. 

e 



" A Banking University ,e 

The above is the ambitious 
name given to the educational 
work of the Cleveland chapter 
of the American Institute of 
Banking. The Cleveland banks 
will not offer educational 
courses this year, as in the past. 
Instead all the banks have 
united to encourage the A. I. 
B. school, which will offer 
classes in practical banking, 
money and banking, commercial 
and banking law, political econ- 
omy, credits, exchange and for- 
eign trade, accounting, public 
speaking, trust companies, busi- 
ness English and bank corre- 
spondence. 
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Read? 

S. Mar dm, Thrift; E. R. 
rrison, Training in Thrift 

BUDGET DAY 
sodore Roosevelt — “If you 
vould be sure that you are 
beginning right, begin to 
ave.” 

p . A. Brookman, Family ex- 
lse account; Irving Bachel- 
, Keeping up with Lizzie; 
anklin Escher , Practical in- 
iting; T. E . Sanders, Saving 
I investing money; Paul 
iy , Sound investing; S. A. 
nham, Spending the family 
ome; American Home E co- 
mics Association, Thrift by 
isehold accounting and week- 
cash record accounts. 

[JFE INSURANCE DAY 
5. S. Huebner , Life insur- 
ce; W. F. Oephart , Principles 

insurance; William Alexan- 
r. What life insurance is and 
tat it does. 

•WN YOUR HOME DAY 
)bert Bums, “East west — 
Hame’s best” 



L. B . Orem, The effective 
small home; Ooodnow £ Adams, 
The honest house; Elsie Be 
Wolfe, House in good taste; 
Southern Pine Association, 
How to plan, finance and build 
your home; F . A. Parsons, In- 
terior decoration; A. L . Rolfe , 
Interior decoration for the 
small home; Ekin Wallick, The 
small house for a moderate in- 
come; C. E. White, Jr., Suc- 
cessful houses and how to build 
them. 

PAY YOUR BILLS 
PROMPTLY DAY 
“Know where you stand” 

C. W. Taber, Business of the 
household; W. A. Sheaf er, 
Household accounting and eco- 
nomics; M. W. Abel, Success- 
ful family life; D. M. Hughes, 
Thrift in the household; E. A. 
Kirkpatrick, Use of money. 

MAKE A WILL DAY 
“Protect your family” 

No one should ever, except in 
dire need, attempt to make a 
will without legal advice. These 
(Continved on pace 8) 



Country of Books 

This workaday world is so trying at times, 

Folks chatter and squabble like rooks! 

So the wise flee away to the best of all climes, 
Which you enter through History, Memoirs or 
Rhymes, 

That most wonderful Country of Books. 

New heights are explored; and new banners un- 
furled ; 

New joys found in all sorts of nooks — 

From the work-weary brain misgivings are 
hurled — 

You come back refreshed to this workaday world 
From that wonderful Country of Books. 

— From " John & London's Weekly ” 
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BOOK TALKS 

EVELYN M. WINANS, Editor 

lioothlj Book Solioa 

The Bankers Magazine 

251 Broadway, Now York 
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A CCORDING to Theo- 
*** dore H. Price, the cir- 
culation of books in the 
United States is almost neg- 
ligible in comparison with 
the circulation of the news- 
papers and periodicals. In 
the year 1919 only 7695 
new books were published, 
to which should be added 
960 new editions of old 
books — a total of 8664. 

Assuming that as many as 
3000 copies of each book 
published were sold, the an- 
nual book sales would 
amount to but 25,993,000 
copies, or about one-eighth 
of one per cent, of the num- 
ber of newspapers and mag- 
azines in circulation. 



Who will assume the re- 
sponsibility of educating the 
people toward a keener ap- 
preciation of the vast bene- 
fits and wide opportunities 
that are contained in books? 

An important step in this 
direction has been taken by 
the American Library Asso- 
ciation, an organization with 
forty-five years of service to 
its credit, which came into 
especial prominence during 
the World War through its 
efforts in supplying more 
than 7,000,000 books to ser- 
vice men. As an outgrowth 
of this wartime service, the 
association is promoting an 



interest for better books 
among all people, to work 
for the extension of existing 
library agencies and create 
a wide demand for books 
which are now available at 
free libraries. 

e 



What is the first step to 
put oneself in a condition 
of preparedness for life? 
There is but one answer: 
get the broadest possible 
education. Nothing else will 
stand you in so good stead 
as to start on your career 
with a trained brain, a well 
disciplined mind, a well 
equipped mentality. Then 
you are a power wherever 
you go. It does not matter 
what field we consider, in- 
telligence has been the sec- 
ret of advance. If a little 
intelligence is good, if a fair 
education pays, a wider edu- 
cation, a broader culture, 
will indeed give you at the 
very outset an incalculable 
advantage. If you have not 
had the advantage of a col- 
lege education you can read, 
read, read and perhaps yon 
will be able to pass Mr. 
Edison’s questionnaire as 
well as many college men ! 



Why is it that it seems to 
need constant urging on the 
part of the publishers to get 
people to read business 
books? A novel like "Main 
Street” seems to sell itself 
after it gets started. It 
strikes the popular fancy 
and, presto ! The presses 
must turn out the books by 
the thousand to meet the de- 



mand. On the other hand, 
the business book, though it 
may contain a hundred times 
as much practical help as 
such a book has an uphill 
road to climb. The attitude 
of some bankers and other 
business men towards busi- 
ness books and periodicals 
too often seems to be like 
that of the business man 
quoted in The Credit Month- 
ly as follows: 

Why should I read what 
A. B. C. has to say? What 
business did he ever run? Do 
you think he knows as much 
about this business as I do? I 
have been in it for twenty-five 
years. Came up from the bot- 
tom. Have had all the hard 
knocks one can get in this line. 
I have known every successful 
man in this trade. When I 
have something that seems diffi- 
cult I just work it out That’s 
the way to run a business. 
Your writer friend couldn’t by 
any possibility know as much 
as I do about it 



e 

The publisher of a popular 
boy’s periodical says: 

Every year a million boy 
babies are born under the Stars 
and Stripes. Each year a simi- 
lar vast number of youngsters 
arrive at the boy-book-age! 
And, we all know from personal 
experience what books mean to 
boys. 

The real stars in the business 
and in the professions of this 
country have a quality in com- 
mon. In their growing-up days 
they loved to read, and read 
everything on which they could 
get their hands. They are the 
proofs that knowledge is power. 

o 



A blessed companion is a book, 
that fitly chosen is a lifelong 
friend . — Douglas J err old, is 
Books . 
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What Shall I Read? 

(Continued from page 1) 

books will, however, give some 
useful suggestions. 

W. H . Osborne , How to make 
your will; C. N. Blakemore , 
Make your will. 

SHARE WITH OTHERS 
DAY 

L. Brandt , How much shall 
I give?; B. W. Babson, Relig- 
ion and business; E, T. Devine , 
Spirit and social work. 

THRIFT PAMPHLET 
MATERIAL 

Budgetary control for busi- 
ness, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, 1921; How 
other people get ahead, F. J. 
Haskins, U. S. War Loan Or- 
ganization, Savings Division, 
Washington, 1919; Ten lessons 
in thrift , U. S. War Loan Or- 
ganization, Savings Division, 
Washington, 1919; Thrift ; how 
to teach it, American Bankers’ 
Association, Savings Bank 
Section, 5 Nassau street, New 
York City; Voices from the 
past (thrift quotations), Mor- 
ris Fox and Company, Milwau- 
kee, 1921. 

m 

Why Read History ? 

A. C. McLaughlin, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in a review 
of “The Chronicles of America” 
issued by the Yale University 
Press, made this plea for the 
reading of history irff the New 
York Post Literary Review: 

“To say that if the people 
of a nation are to manage its 
affairs and determine its poli- 
cies they should know some- 
thing of its history is simply 
to say that they must know its 
character. For how is charac- 
ter disclosed except by con- 
duct. The saying is so trite it 
is almost valueless and has long 
gone unheeded. It is high time 
that some attention be paid to 
it Those, morover, who are 
frantically fearful of new nos- 
trums and of violent convul- 
sions in the body politic may be 



urged to read history. It ii 
quieting to the nerves; it soothes 
without depressing, but it also 
clears the vision. 

“It is good tor the radical 
and the revolutionist, too, be- 
cause he gets some idea of how 
steadily society has moved on 
from stage to stage and how 
the past has insisted on repro- 
ducing itself often in a new dis- 
guise. The violent reformer 
will be less ready to husband 
and fondle his pet cure-alls; 
he will find, if he thoughtfully 
reads, that the one thing we 
can’t be rid of is the past; it 
not only dogs our footsteps, 
but we meet it face to face at 
the next turn of the road; and 
it simply will not be fashioned 
over in accord with the dictates 
of a formula. 

“History reading is a whole- 
some diet for the conservative, 
for he will discover that, while 
the past cannot be destroyed, 
it cannot be preserved unal- 
tered. The historical minded 
man is sure of one thing: the 
social order is going to change; 
for better or for worse change 



What to Read 
this Month — 

The Paying Teller’s 
Department 
By Glenn G. <JMunn 

Europe — Whither 
Bound ? 

By Stephen Graham 

The Financial Con- 
dition of oTWexico 
By G. B. SherwelJ in 
the March Bankers Maga- 
zine. 



BOOK TALKS re- 
commends the above 
as a balanced and 
nourishing reading 
diet for the current 
month. 



is coming; life is a series of 
accommodations and readjust- 
ments. 

“The reader of history finds 
that while a generation of men 
are anxiously attentive to what 
appears to be the conspicuous 
tendency of their day there is 
and has been an unseen current 
carrying them towards a con- 
dition they have not dreamed 
of. He will probably find that 
no generation quite knows it- 
self, because its deeper signifi- 
cance can be comprehended 
only when one sees its prod- 
uct, and the product is only ful- 
ly disclosed by the next gen- 
eration or succeeding stage. 

“The impatient radical and 
the choleric conservative may, 
if they will, from history learn 
modesty, and may each gather 
respect for the opinion of the 
other. One of the trying and 
disturbing manifestations of 
modern American life is the 
mental immobility of the con- 
servative, for conservatism so 
easily becomes obstinacy, and 
obstinacy begets intolerance, 
and intolerance makes fellow- 
ship and understanding impos- 
sible, and misunderstanding fo- 
ments quarrels. 

Whether we like it or not, 
changes are going to come. Let 
the immobile minded man read 
history; he is likely to find, if 
it be real history, that he will 
be inclined not simply to watch 
the wake of the vessel, but to 
peer ahead to see whither the 
next turn of the wheel may 
take him.” 

Evert great book is an action, 
and every great action is a 
book. 

@ 

All who would study with 
advantage in any art whatso- 
ever, ought to betake themsel- 
ves to the reading of some sure 
and certain book oftentimes 
over; for to read many books 
produces the confusion, rather 
than learning, like as those who 
dwell everywhere are not any- 
where at home . — Martin Luther. 
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If You are Interested in Banking Publicity 
Why Not Look Over These Books 



MacGregor’s Book 
of 

Bank Advertising 

By T. D. MacGrbgok 



Not only outlines the whole theory and prac- 
tice of bank advertising, but it also contains 
thousands of paragraphs which may be used 
in the preparation of advertising matter, 
covering every subject advertised in con- 
nection with bank and trust company serv- 
ice. 400 pages. Illustrated. 



$ 5.00 



Bank Window 
Advertising 

By W. R. MOREHOUSE 



Illustrates and describes up-to-date, mod- 
ern banking methods of gaining bank de- 
posits by appeals to the eye. Shows how it 
should be done and lists all necessary mate- 
rials, with many suggestions for successful 
displays. 150 pages. Illustrated. 



$ 3.00 



The New Business 
Department 

By T. D. MacGregor 



Describes the actual operation and organi- 
zation of the “new business department” of 
a modern bank and shows how any bank 
can organize such a department and make it 
a profitable producer of new business and 
accounts. 



$ 1.25 



Bank Letters 

By W. R. MOREHOUSE 
and F. A. Stearns 



Letters which will bring new business — will 
cause your depositors to increase their bal- 
ances — will reopen dead accounts and en- 
courage despondent savings depositors — 
will soothe an angry customer — will win you 
the friendships of banks in other cities — 
letters to fit many situations in your busi- 
ness life, written by an expert. 



$10.00 



Bank Deposit 
Building 

By W. R. Morehouse 



Deals with successful methods by which 
bank deposits are made to grow steadily and 
permanently. Presents many practical and 
tried plans for intelligent and resultful ad- 
vertising, including newspapers, street car 
cards, window displays, besides giving much 
valuable information of a kindred nature. 
260 pages. 40 illustrations. 



$ 4.00 



BANKERS PUBLISHING CO.. 253 Broadway, New York. 

I enclose I for a copy of — — — 

It la understood that If this book la not satisfactory I may return It within 10 days 
and you will refund the money. 

Name..... Bank. — 
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Books Received 

War and National Finance. 
By Robert H. Brand. Price 
delivered, $6.15. Partial con- 
tents: Lombard street in 

war; England’s financial 
task; the financial and eco- 
nomic situation; Europe’s 
economic needs; memoran- 
dum of the Allied financial 
position, August 29, 1916. 

State Taxation op Personal 
Incomes. By Alzada P. 
Comstock. Price delivered, 
$2.65. Income tax laws for 
the various states. 

Wills, Estates and Trusts; a 
manual of law, accounting 
and procedure, for executors, 
administrators and trustees. 
Price delivered, $8.15 a set. 
Partial contents: Common 

mistakes in making wills; 
probating a will; contesting a 
will; special forms of admin- 
istration; making an inven- 
tory; assembling claims and 
paying debts; taxes; the laws 
of trusts; banks and trust 
companies as trustees; ac- 
counting for estate of dece- 
dents. 

Present-Day Commercial 
French Correspondence. By 
J. A. Barker. Price deliv- 
ered, $1.35. Partial contents: 
Quotations and orders; re- 
plies to quotations; ship- 
ping; credits and drafts; in- 
formation re standing of 
firms; common errors. 

International Finance and 
Its Reorganization. By 
Elisha M. Friedman. Price 
delivered, $7.15. An account 
of the financial changes in 
Europe during and since the 
war, and a summary of the 
proposals for financial recon- 
struction. 

The Real Japanese Question. 
By Kiyoshi K. Kawakami. 
Price delivered, $2.15. Par- 
tial contents: The “Japaniza- 
tion” of Hawaii; The “Ha- 
waiianization” of the Pacific 
Coast; Japanese immigration 
and the “Gentlemen’s agree- 
ment”; the anti-Oriental tra- 
dition in America; the Jap- 
anese associations in Amer- 



ica; the solution of the ques- 
tion. 

An Outline of the Elements 
of Economics. By William 
H. Kiekhofer. Price deliv- 
ered, $1.35. 

American Corporations; the 
legal rules governing corpo- 
rate organizations and man- 
agement; with forms and il- 
lustrations. By John J. Sul- 
livan. Price delivered, $2.90. 

Advertising for Trade in Lat- 
in-America. By William E. 
Aughinbaugh. Price deliv- 
ered, $8.15. A book for North 
American advertisers who 
are new in the field of Latin- 
American trade. The book 
is made up of do’s and dont’s 
for advertising copy and for 
posters and illustrations. 

America and the Balance 
Sheet of Europe. By John 
F. Bass and Harold G. Moul- 
ton. Price delivered, $3.15. 

Europe — Whither Bound? By 
Stephen Graham. Price de- 
livered, $2.15. Being letters 
of travel from the capitals 
of Europe in the year, 1921, 
which give a survey of the 
countries of Europe and of 
the influences good and evil 
that the war has had on these 
centers of national life. 

The Struggle for Power in 
Europe, 1917-1921. By Les- 
lie H. Guest Price deliv- 
ered, $4.65. An outline, eco- 
nomic and political survey of 
the Central States and Rus- 
sia. Partial contents: Reali- 
ties in Russia; the Russian 
government ; breakdown or 
compromise; the new Poland; 
the republic of Tcheko-Slo- 
vakia ; Austria, Hungary, 
Roumania, Bulgaria (4 chap- 
ters) ; progressive building or 
reaction. 

Problems in Pan-American- 
ism. By Samuel G. Inman. 
Price delivered, $2.15. Par- 
tial contents: Assets of Latin 
American; early efforts to- 
ward Pan-Americanism; the 
Monroe Doctrine and Latin 
America; problems of the Ca- 
ribbean countries; next step 
in inter- American friendship. 



Elements of Economics. By 
Adalbert G. Fradenburgh. 
Price delivered, $1.55. 

What Next in Europe? By 
Frank A. Vanderlip. Price 
delivered, $2.15. Partial con- 
tents: Our understanding 

with Europe; Germany and 
the indemnity; Russia and 
the Near East; the Allies’ 
debt to the United States; 
payment and rehabilitation; 
America’s responsibilities. 
Railroads and Government; 
their relations in the United 
States, 1910-1921. By Frank 
H. Dixon, Ph.D. Price de- 
livered, $2.90. 

The Stock Market. By S. S. 
Huebner, Ph.D. Price deliv- 
ered, $3.15. The treatment is 
clear and non-technical. Facts 
are presented concerning the 
services of the stock market 
to the investor, together with 
its organization and opera- 
tion, the factors determining 
the prices of securities, and 
the legal principles and us- 
ages governing the stock and 
bond market. 

The Foreman and His Job. By 
Charles R. Allen. Price de- 
livered, $3.65. 

Budget Making. By Arthur 
E. Buck. Price delivered, 
$3.15. To meet the need at 
the present time for a prac- 
tical handbook on the forms 
and procedure of actual bud- 
get making in state, city and 
county governments. 

A Revision of the Treaty. By 
J. M. Keynes. Price deliv- 
ered, $2.15. The internation- 
al events of the last two years 
with definite suggestions for 
the settlement of the econom- 
ic chaos of today. 

Tradino with Asia. By Frank 
R. Eldridge, Jr. Price de- 
livered, $3.65. Surveys the 
economic and political condi- 
tions in Asia and describes in 
detail Asiatic products and 
resources. 

The talent of success is noth- 
ing more than doing what you 
can do well, and doing well 
whatever you do. — Longfellow. 
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Of Interest to Every Credit Man 



Bank Credit Methods and Practice 

By THOMAS J. KAVANAUGH 

Vice-President, Mississippi Valley Trust Company. St. Louis 



The contents are — 

The Theory of Credit — Essentials of a Credit 
Risk — Foreign Credits — Commercial Paper 
and Trade Acceptances — Bankers* Accept- 
ances — Commercial Lines of Credit — Fed- 
eral Reserve System — Statement Analysis — 
Analyzing a Financial Statement — Credit 
Department Methods — Investigation and 
Compiling Information. 

What others think of it — 

To the banker who has felt the need of a 
concise reference book as an aid to the 
organization of his own credit department, 
this lucid exposition should be of especial 
interest. — St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

The author has fulfilled his mission and in a 
simple, understandable style has written 
twelve chapters, filled with forms, on the 
intricate subject of bank credit Surveying 
the field in a broad way as it does, the book 
should be of value to those wishing to be- 
come versed in the elements of bank credit. 
— New York Evening Post. 



Bankers Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York 

I enclose $2.50 for a copy of “Bank Credit Methods” by Kavanaugh. 
It is understood that if this book is not satisfactory I may return it within 
10 days and you will refund the money. 

Name 

Bank 

A ddress 
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Four Books 

Bank Advertisers Need 



By 

T. D. MacGregor 



BANKERS 

PUBLISHING 

COMPANY 

253 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 



MacGregor's Book of Bank Advertising of C c^Vh1nTaTank 

or trust company should know to get thfc best results from advertising. Absolutely 
the last word on this subject. 388 pages profusely illustrated. Price 35.00 postpaid. 

The New Business Department The inten.ive ^cultivation of present 

r customers and systematic efforts to 

secure new ones are the keynotes of this book. Price 31.25 postpaid. 

Bank Advertising Experience J u . st "hat it. tide implies— a P «cti- 

b r cal guide for those willing to learn by 

the successful experience of others. Price 32.25 postpaid. 

The Book of Thrift The “20th <>ntury Poor Richard.” Worth it. 

^ J weight in gold. 350 pages. Illustrated, cloth- 

bound. Price 31.62 postpaid. 

Price for all four MacGregor books together $8.50, a saving 
of $1.62. Sent on approval to any bank or trust company 



Are You Efficient ? 

If we ask ourselves this ques- 
tion, we may quite naturally 
answer it by asking another: 
What is efficiency? Webster 
tells us it is a “producing agen- 
cy or power.” Some authorities 
tell us that efficiency means the 
crushing of individuality, and 
of moral responsibility. This 
may result from very different 
causes. In the Oriental masses 
it is the result of passive obedi- 
ence, while with others it may 
result through the power of 
suggestion. The majority of us 
today, however, are too well 
educated for passive obedience, 
and our feelings are not con- 
trolled by suggestion. 

Efficiency demands initiative 
and discipline. We all look 
back with pride to the efficiency 
of our forces in the Great War, 
and why was there such effi- 
ciency? Simply because every 
man in the ranks was filled with 
a moral idea of responsible de- 
votion to do the task given him 
as if it were a personal duty. 
From the smallest man in the 
rank and file, to the greatest at 
G.H.Q., all were amenable to 
discipline and ready to learn 



from the other fellow. It is 
true that, through human short- 
comings, realization very often 
lagged far behind, but the put- 
ting forth of the effort alone 
was well worth while. 

Today it is not sufficient for 
us to do our daily tasks well, 
but we must quicken our pow- 
ers of observation, and must 
develop those qualities of re- 
sourcefulness, initiative and re- 
liability to the point where we 
become 

“A producing agency or power” 
and when we have learned to 
take life’s knocks with a smile, 



Books On Approval 

In ordering our books 
on approval always 
mention your banking 
connection or order on 
the letterhead of your 
bank. 

Bankers Publishing Co. 

253 Broadway, New York 



to learn, and store for fu- 
ture use, something from every 
duty assigned us, and learn to 
perform that duty just a little 
better than it has even been 
done before, then, and not until 
then, can we regard ourselves 
as efficient. — F. M. P., The 
Teller , Sterling Bank of Can- 
adn. 

© 



Put System in Your Reading 

Don’t read at random. Put as 
much system in your reading as 
you put in your business. De- 
vote a certain number of min- 
utes daily to a reading course 
and strengthen the mental mus- 
cles. Perhaps you can’t remem- 
ber what you read, then you 
have a sieve mind; perhaps you 
can’t keep your mind on the 
reading, all kind of thoughts 
rush in, then your mind is the 
resort for tramp thoughts. In 
any case systematic reading is 
the remedy. Reading newspa- 
per headlines and the indiscrim- 
inate perusal of many maga- 
zines will give you mental indi- 
gestion, so read wisely, that is, 
systematically . — The Independ- 
ent Woman. 
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The first book to appear , exclusively 
devoted to the Paying Teller's and 
Related Departments 



THE 

Paying Teller’s Department 

By Glenn G. Munn 

Lecturer at the American Institute of Banking ; formerly in charge of 
educational work. Chase National Bank of New York 



I N this book the organization, functionings, routine, forms, 
methods and processes of the paying teller’s department, with 
their interrelations, are set forth. Not only are the functions 
explained, and the technique described, but also the transactions 
out of which conditions arise, which, if not understood and inter- 
preted by the paying teller in accordance with banking law and 
custom, might involve the bank in a loss. 

A PARTIAL listing of the table of contents: Organization of 
the department, cash reserves and requirements, unit paying- 
receiving system, principles of cashing cnecks, legal and illegal 
irregularities of checks, certifications, stop-payments, alterations, 
forgeries, sources of money supply, currency shipments, money- 
counting, devices for protection, etc. One of the most useful 
features of the volume is a complete analysis of the various kinds 
of United States money, with charts exhibiting the denomination, 
denominational portrait, legal tender, redemption qualities and 
security of each. An exposition of the technique of counterfeiting 
and raising bills, together with the principles by which counter- 
feits and raised bills are detected, will be valuable to clerks 
charged with the counting and inspection of money. 

T HE book will prove useful as a handy manual of reference to 
bank officers, paying tellers, assistants and money clerks, who 
wish to clarify, crystallize and “check” their knowledge of their 
work. To the assistant tellers and other clerks who some day hope 
to become paving tellers, it will be well-nigh indispensable. It 
should also prove useful to the business man or layman who daily 
draws, accepts, deposits or cashes various credit instruments with 
little real understanding of what responsibilities continue, or 
what protection he has, after he affixes his signature, as maker, 
acceptor or indorser. In this connection court decisions are cited. 



BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 

P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York 
I enclose $1.26 for a copy of **The Paying Teller's Department” by 
Glenn G. Munn. It Is understood that If this book Is not satisfactory 
I may return it within 10 days and you will refund the money. 

Bank — .. 

Add ress — 
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Selected Professional and Business Books 



An excellent list of “Selected 
Professional and Business 
Books” has been compiled by 
Scovell, Wellington and Com- 
pany, Boston and New York. 
This list includes books on gen- 
eral accounting, auditing, bank- 
ing, business administration, 
commercial law, economics, gen- 
eral business, advertising and 
selling. 

For the benefit of our readers 
we have selected those that 
would be of value to them for 
reference on any of the above 
mentioned subjects. 

ACCOUNTING 

Accounting Theory and Prac- 
tice, 3 vols. By R. B. Kester. 

The Fundamentals of Ac- 
counting. By William Morse 
Cole. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
By Joseph J. Klein. 

Bookkeeping for Accountant 
Students. By Lawrence R. 
Dicksee. 

The Applied Theory of Ac- 
counts. By Paul -Joseph 
Esquerre. 

Accounts — Their Construction 
and Interpretation. By Wil- 
liam Morse Cole. 

Principles of Accounting. By 
John R. Wildman. 

Corporation Accounting. By 
R. J. Bennett. 

Principles of Accounting. By 
Stephen Gilman. 

Accounting Principles and 
Practice, 2 vols. By George E. 
Bennett. 

Accounting Practice and Pro- 
cedure. By Arthur L. Dickin- 
son. 

Accounting in Theory and 
Practice. By George Lisle. 

The Philosophy of Accounts 
(Under revision). By Charles 
E. Sprague. 

Advanced Accounting. By 
Lawrence R. Dicksee. 



The American Accountants* 
Manual. By Frank Broaker 
and R. M. Chapman. 

Net Worth and the Balance 
Sheet. By H. G. Stockwell. 

Accounting Practice. By 
Clarence Munro Day. 

Accounting Every Business 
Man Should Know. By Elisha 
Ely Garrison. 

Elements of Accounting. By 
John B. Tanner. 

Advanced Accounting. By 
Walton School of Commerce. 

Accounting Practice and Au- 
diting (Modern Business, Vol. 
21. By John T. Madden. 

Financial and Business 
Statements (Modern Business, 
Vol. 22). By Leo Greendlinger. 

Corporation Accounting and 
Auditing. By D. A. Keister. 

Ancient Double-Entry Book- 



What to Read 
this Month — 

Commercial Paper, Ac- 
ceptances and the 
Analysis of Credit 
Statements 

By William H. Kniffin, Jr . 

International Finance 
and Its Reorganiza- 
tion 

By Elisha M. Friedman 

War Finance Corpora- 
tion and Agricultural 
Finance 

By Eugene Meyer, Jr., in 
June Bankers Magasine 

BOOK TALKS re- 
commends the above 
as a balanced and 
nourishing reading 
diet for the current 
month. 



keeping. By John B. Geijsbeek. 

A Short History of Account- 
ants and Accountancy. By A. 
II. Woolf. 

Accountants’ Reports. By 
William H. Bell. 

System Building and Con- 
structive Accounting. By Ray- 
mond D. Willard. 

Practical Accounting Prob- 
lems. By Paul- Joseph Esquerre. 

Problems in the Principles of 
Accounting. By William Morse 
Cole. 

Accountancy Problems, 2 vols. 
By I^eo Greendlinger. 

1914 C. P. A. Problems and 
Solutions, 2 vols. 

1915 C. P. A. Problems and 
Solutions. 2 vols. 

Classified C. P. A. Problems 
and Solutions, 1915. Edited by 
Henry C. Cox. 

C. P. A. Auditing Questions, 
to January 1, 1914. Edited by 
Harry C. Bentley. 

C. P. A. Questions and An- 
swers. By R. J. Bennett and 
F. W. Morton — International 
Accountants’ Society. 

Examination Questions, June, 
1917, to May, 1921. American 
Institute of Accountants. 



BUSINESS ACCOUNTING 
Theory of Accounts. Vol. 1. 
By Harold Dudley Greeley. 

Constructive Accounting. Vol. 
II. By George E. Bennett. 

Cost Accounting. Vol. III. 
By DeWitt Carl Eggleston. 

Advanced and Analytical Ac- 
counting. Vol. IV. By Henry C. 
Cox. 

Illustrative Accounting Prob- 
lems. Vol. V. By Charles F. 
Rittenhouse and Harold Dudley 
Greeley. 

AUDITING 

Auditing — Theory and Prac- 
tice, 2 vols. By Robert H. 
Montgomery. 

Duties of the Junior Account- 
ant. By W. B. Reynolds and 

( Continued on page 8) 
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